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PREFACE. 


I  SEND  forth  into  the  votid  this  "  Budget  of  Letters," 
with  no  lengthened  apology.  I  have  merely  to  say 
that  I  wrote  them  while  travelling  abroad  to  friends  at 
home.  Those  friends  have  repeatedly  asked  for  their 
pubhcation,  but  for  various  reasons  I  have  hitherto 
refused  to  comply  with  their  request.  I  now  consent 
solely  for  their  grstificatioQ ;  and  as  the  account  of  the 
"  things  which  I  saw,"  afforded  tbem  pleasure,  so  now 
would  I  &in  hope,  it  will  interest  diose  who  favor  it 
with  theit  perusal 
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LE  TT  EE  S. 


On  BoABD  Sntr  Bdbsdhdv, 
Off  SiBlen  laUod,  Harcb  2S,  134—. 
Mt  dear  Friend  ; 

Herb  we  lay  at  anchor,  the  wind  being  ahead,  and  how 
long  we  Ehall  ha?e  to  stay  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  We 
had  an  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  go  up  to  the  city  with 
the  captain,  but  we  preferred  to  stay  on  board  ship,  that  we 
may  begin  to  feel  at  home  before  we  get  out  to  sea,  for  as 
you  may  well  imagine  every  thing  is  strange  to  us.  As  we 
stepped  on  board  this  morning,  our  ears  were  saluted  with 
sounds  that  seemed  more  appropriate  to  a  farm-yard  than  a 
ship.  We  turned  suddenly  and  saw  a  meek,  innocent  look- 
ing cow,  apparently  as  much  out  of  her  element  as  we  were ; 
and  that  she  might  have  somewhat  to  remind  her  of  her 
country  home,  sundry  pigs  were  squealing  near  by,  which 
sounds,  ever  and  anon,  were  relieved  by  the  noisy  geese,  the 
gobbling  turkey,  the  cackling  hen,  and  the  quacliing  duck. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  live  stock,  we  judge  that  we 
■hall  want  for  none  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  with 
all  this  preparation  for  the  body,  the  mind  is  not  neglected, 
for  there  is  a  fine  library  on  board,  to  which  all  the  passen- 
gers have  access, 

We  have  ten  passengers  on  board,  but  three  of  whom  ate 
Americans,  so  we  shall  be  quite  accustomed  to  the  clatter  of 
strange  tongues,  before  arriving  in  foreign  lands. 
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Our  hours  are  to  be,  breakfast  st  nine,  lunch  st  twelve, 
dinneT  at  three,  tea  at  seveD. 

I  cannot  write  more  at  present,  as  there  is  just  motion 
enough  of  the  ship  to  prevent  my  writing  with  ease. 

Friday,  half  paH  one.  —  I  have  just  time  to  say  that 
we  are  now  under  way,  and  are  rapidly  nearing  Sandy 
Hook.  I  have  staid  on  deck  and  witnessed  all  the  move- 
ments preparatory  to  getting  out  to  sea,  and  I  have  almost 
been  stunned  by  the  orders  of  the  captain  and  mates,  given 
in  a  stentorian  tone  of  voice.  Our  pilot  is  soon  to  leave 
us;  his  little  fragile  bark  follows  in  our  wake.  I  must  has- 
ten to  close  this,  so  I  may  send  it  by  him  to  the  city,  I 
look  forward  to  the  voyage  with  cheerfulness  and  perfect 
freedom  from  fear. 

Adieu.  "  The  Lord  watch  over  me  and  thee  while  absent 
one  from  another." 


Od  Board  Ship,  April  Tlh. 

Thus  far  have  we  sped  on  our  seaward  flight.  There  ia 
nothing  around  us  but  the  water  and  the  sky.  Befbre, 
behind,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  blue  sea 
stretches  out.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  miles  intervene 
between  us  and  our  beloved  home,  that  home  so  far  away, 
seeming  now  dearer  than  ever,  if  dearer  it  can  be.  Doubt- 
less you  will  feel  anxious  to  know  how  the  voyage  has  pros- 
pered with  us,  so  I  hasten  to  particularize,  and  if  I  should 
prove  too  minute  in  detailing  the  events  of  a  ship  life,  you 
will  please  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  surrounded  by  new  things, 
and  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  as  ignorant  on 
these  subjects  as  I  am. 

You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  that  we  have  been  almost 
two  weeks  at  sea,  and  you  are  ready  to  ask  if  I  am  tired  of 
"  a  life  on  the  ocean  wate."    I  answer,  "  No !  by  no  means." 
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For  me  there  is  no  monotony  in  the  sea,  but  all  U  vivid  and 
full  of  life  and  perpetual  change.  No  two  days  has  the  sea  , 
looked  alike,  yet  in  all  its  forme  and  changes  it  is  to  me  most 
beautiful  and  sublime. 

But  I  hear  you  say,  "  Have  you  not'been  sea-sick?"  Not- 
withstanding  all  your  prognostications  that  I  should  be  sick 
ir  at  least  ten  days,  I  have  not  been  sick  as  many  minutes. 

never  enjoyed  more  perfect  health  or  a  better  appetite  than 
since  I  came  on  board  ship.  Hereafter  sea^Eickness  has  no 
terrors  for  me.  I  should  never  be  deterred  by  fear  of  that 
undertaking   any  voy^e,  however  long,  but  should 

sngh  at  it  as  an  idle  tale.     But  think  not  that  dear has 

been  so  free  fVom  sea-sickness  as  I  have  been ;  do,  in  respect 
to  this  he  can  a  most  piteous  tale  unfold,  for  he  has  scarcely 
jet  been  able  to  leave  his  berth,  and  I  suppose  will  have  to 
suffer  more  or  less  till  we  get  on  land. 

Besides  having  escaped  searsickness,  I  have  been  free  from 
fear,  which  you  know  is  another  great  inconvenience  attend- 
ing a  first  voyage.  Think  not  from  this  that  we  have  sailed 
smoothly  on,  without  a  tempestuous  wind  to  ruffle  our  sails, 
or  to  stir  up  the  blue  waters.  Far  from  it,  for  scarcely  were 
we  out  of  sight  of  land,  before  a  storm  came  on  which  cort- 
tinued  two  nights  and  days.  It  commenced  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  I  was  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  by  a  sudden 
jar  which  almost  threw  me  from  my  berth.  At  first  I  could 
scarcely  realize  where  I  was.  The  wind  howled  and  whis- 
tled through  the  rigging,  the  waves  dashed  against  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  ever  and  anon  sweeping  across  the  deck  ;  the 
captain  was  issuing  his  orders  through  a  trumpet,  there  was 
B  sound  over  my  head  of  the  heavy  tramping  of  men,  and 
every  plank  in  the  ship  seemed  to  have  a  separate  creak  and 
squeak  as  she  rocked  to  and  fro.  My  heart  quailed,  and  I 
thought  if  ever  I  got  on  land,  it  would  be  long  ere  I  would 
agun  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep.  It  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, however,  for  I  knew  that  though  "  the  waves  of  the 
sea  were  mighty,  yet  the  Lord  whs  dwelleth  on  high  was 
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migbtieT,"  and  I  remembeied  that  mice  when  the  Beaa  raged 
high,  there  came  a  gende  voice  that  said  "  Peace,  be  atill." 
I  sang  to  myself  a  verse  of  the  Pealm  that  was  Bung  the  last 
Sunday  I  wan  in Church, 

"  The  flooda,  0  LonI,  lift  up  iheir  Toica, 

And  loss  Lhe  Iroubled  wstcs  on  high  ; 
But  God  aboTC  caa  elilt  their  Doiu, 
And  make  the  angrj  sen  camptf  .** 

And  I  soon  fell  asleep  bb  calmly  aa  though  I  had  been  soothed 
by  Bome  gentle  lullaby,  instead  of  the  roaring  of  the  waters. 

The  wind  during  these  two  days  and  nights,  happily  for 
OS,  was  fur,  and  we  sped  quickly  on  our  destinwl  way.  It 
was  too  rough  for  me  however  to  be  up,  so  I  kept  my  berth 
the  most  of  the  time,  and  thus  was  prevented  from  witnesa- 
ing  that  dread  sublimity  which  attends  the  ocean  in  a  storm. 
Although  I  have  not  seen  the  sea  in  all  its  fury,  Z  have  beheld 
it,  when,  though  the  storm  had  ceased,  the  waves  had  not 
grown  calm,  hut  were  still  heaving  and  tossing,  as  if  they 
could  not  soon  forget  their  former  rage.  But  I  can  no  mora 
at  present,  for  it  requires  a  steady  hand  to  write  when  a  ship 
is  ploughing  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
knots  an  hour. 

Sunday,  April  lUh. — A  Sunday  at  sea! — how  different 
from  a  Sunday  on  land.  There  the  sun  seems  to  shine 
brighter,  the  skies  look  softer  ;  the  hum  of  busiaess,  the 
strife  of  tongues  are  stilled,  and  every  thing  seems  to  partake 
of  the  quiet  and  calm  of  the  holy  day.  But  here  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  this  from  any  other  day.  No  sound 
of  the  church-going  bell  strikes  upon  the  eat ;  no  voice  of 
prayer  and  praise  is  heard.  But  is  there  here  no  sanctuary 
in  which  to  worship  God  1  Ah  yes !  The  hoarse  voice  of  old 
ocean,  the  mighty  tones  of  the  sea,  boundless  and  fathomless, 
call  us  to  prayer  and  praise.  Here  is  a  fit  temple  in  which 
we  may  bow  before  the  Great  and  Mighty  God.  The  sea  is 
indeed  the  "  throne  of  the  Invisible,"  so  "boundless,  endless 
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and  sublime,"  it  is  the  "  very  image  of  eternity."  Here  God 
is  Been  in  all  His  power.  Whether  "calm  or  conTuIaed," 
His  Dame  and  attributes  are  writteo  on  its  blue  bosom.  Oh 
my  soul !  learu  here  a  lesson  of  the  greatness  of  that  Being 
thou  adoreat !  Learn  to  trust  more  in  the  power  of  Him 
who  holds  the  waters  in  His  hands,  and  guides  the  winds 
and  directs  the  storma. 

To-day  is  Easter,  the  day  in  which  our  loved  Lord  threw 
off  the  bands  of  death  and  rose  triumphant  irom  the  grave. 
To-day,  iu  our  own  dear  church,  many  that  we  love  have 
gathered  around  that  boaid  where  were  spread  the  emUems 
of  a  dying  Saviour's  love.     And  were   there   none  in  that 

church,  and  in  the  dear  church  at  H ,  who  thought  of 

ust  Ah  yes !  we  would  fain  believe  that  many  prayers  were 
offered  for  us  and  fgr  our  preservation  on  the  great  deep ; 
and  though  not  with  them  in  person,  yet  in  spirit  were  we 
there,  and  many  dear  faces  have  come  beforeour  eyes  to-day. 

'TIS  night  upon  the  sea,  a  glorious  night.  The  moon  and 
the  stars  look  lovingly  down;  the  world  of  waters  around 
me  seems  sleeping  beneath  their  pure  light.  I  have  gazed 
upon  the  calm  and  spiritual  beauty  of  this  scene,  till  I  have 
felt  almost  raised  above  the  earth.  I  think  of  my  distant 
home  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  I  adore  the  power  of 
Him  who  can  watch  over  us  in  all  onr  roamings  by  sea  and 
by  land,  and  over  you  who  are  now  in  the  calm  stillness  of  a 
Sabbath  evening  at  home. 

Tuesday  13f  A. — We  are  still  going  "  onward,  right  on- 
ward," and  if  this  wind  continues,  in  a  few  days  we  shall  be 
in  Havre.  Still,  though  anxious  to  commence  our  journey 
on  laud,  we  shall  be  quite  sorry  to  bid  the  sea  adieu,  and 
shall  resume  with  pleasure  our  acquaintance  with  it  in  the 
autumn. 

We  have  just  risen  from  lunch ;  it  is  one  o'clock ;  with 

you  it  is  about  nine ;  such  is  the  difference  of  time  as  we  go 

farther  eastward.     I  have  said  nothing  to  you  as  yet,  about 

our  companions  on  board  ship.    1  find  them  all  pleasant  and 

1' 
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agreeable.  Shall  I  gi*e  ;oa  a  alight  sketch  of  us  as  we  sit 
at  table  ?  At  the  head  aits  the  captain,  a  large  and  welt  pro- 
portioned man,  with  full  red  cheeks,  looking  tike  what  he 
really  is,  a  nice,  cheerful,  joll;  companion.     Next   to   him 

eita  Mademoieelle  H ,  a  young  lady  just  in  her  teens,  a 

pleasant,  agreeable  girl.  Beside  her  sits  her  father,  a  grey- 
headed gentleman,  whose  prominent  feature  is  his  nose. 
Then  come  Messrs.  D.  and  De  L.,  the  life  of  the  company, 
both  lively,  boisterous  Frenchmen,  always  singing  and  fol) 
of  fun  and  humor.  Next  is  Mr.  B.,  another  Frenchman, 
quiet  and  gentlemanly,  with  whom  I  have  not  as  yet  ex- 
changed a  word.  Come  we  back  to  the  head  of  the  table. 
Opposite  Captain  L.,  behold  your  correspraideat,  Madame 

,  for  that  is  now  my  title.    The  next  seat  is  generally 

vacant,  as  J.  is  rarely  able  to  take  his  meals  with  us.  Then 
comes  Mr.  A.,  a  young  Philadelphian,  and  the  only  Ameri- 
can besides  ourselves.  Next  to  him  sits  Mr.  M.,  a  pleasant 
quiet  man,  who,  after  residing  twenty-four  years  in  the  United 
States,  is  returning  to  his  beloved  Switzerland  to  visit  his 
aged  father.  Then  comes  Mr.  U.,  a  young  German,  who  is 
revisiting  his  home  after  four  years'  absence.  Last  of  all  sits 
Mt.  C,  the  first  mate,  an  unobtrusive  man,  but  always  ready 
to  impart  all  isformation  in  his  power.  This  completes  our 
party  at  table.  We  are  lively  and  sociable,  as  well  we  may 
be,  feasting  daily  on  the  bounties  of  the  land  and  the  sea. 
A  great  deal  of  our  time  is  spent  rai  deck;  we  are  allowed 
to  talk  with  the  sailors,  provided  they  are  not  on  active  duty. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  speak  to  the  man  at  the  helm.  The 
officers  are  amused  at  my  attempts  to  imitate  their  orders, 
and  laugh  heartily  at  my  confounding  names  and  things  on 
board  ship;  as  for  instance,  for  a  long  time  I  persisted  in 
calling  "  weather  braces,"  leather  braces.  I  believe  I  am 
rarely  on  deck  when  Mr.  L.,  the  second  mate  is  on  duty,  but 
that  he  is  giving  some  orders  about  tlie  topsails.  Hence  we 
call  him  "  the  topsail  reefer." 

We  have   on   board  sixty-three  persons;  ten  cabin  and 
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twenty  steerige  paEsengers,  twenty-fbur  Bailors,  the  captain, 
two  mates,  a  carpenter,  two  cooks,  two  stewards,  and  one 
chambermaid.  The  sailing  are  divided  into  two  watches, 
having  a  mate  at  the  head  of  each  watch ;  each  watch  re- 
maina  on  deck  four  hours.  At  halF-past  eight  "one  bell" 
strikes,  at  nine  "  two  hells,"  and  so  on  till  "  eight  bells  "  are 
struck,  and  the  four  hours  are  passed.  Thii  ends  one  watch 
and  begins  another.  But  the  afternoon  watch  is  dirided,  the 
watch  then  lasting  hut  two  hours  ;  this  is  called  the  "  dog 
watch,"  and  b  thus  arranged  in  order  that  the  watch  that 
was  last  night  eight  hours  on  deck,  maj  to-night  he  but  four. 
The  sailors  live  well,  having  plenty  of  meat,  potatoes,  cod- 
fish and  rice.  When  the  morningwatcb  goes  in  at  half  past 
eight, theytake  their  breakfast, the  other  watch  having  taken 
theirs  just  before.  At  half  past  twelve  they  have  their  dinner, 
and  at  half  past  six  their  snpper. 

The  rawnings  have  been  foggy  and  unpleasant,  so  that  I 
have  not  yet  witnessed  "  a  sunrise  at  sea."  The  captain  has 
profnised  to  call  me  some  fair  morning. 

To-day  we  hare  seen  four  vessels.  This  is  a  sign  that  we 
ve  approaching  land.  One  passed  quite  near  us.  It  was 
an  exciting  scene,  and  although  it  was  raining  quite  fast,  we 
all  staid  on  deck  till  she  was  far  from  us.  We  hoisted  the 
"  star  qiangled  banner,"  and  she,  in  her  turn,  showed  Eng- 
lish colors.  The  wind  being  against  us  prevented  the  cap- 
tain from  speaking  her. 

The  "  first  day  of  April  "  there  were  many  sights  to  he 
seen ;  whales,  ships,  steamers,  and  I  know  not  what  else.  It 
was  not  till  after  I  had  two  or  three  times  rushed  on  deck  at 
the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  that  I  remembered  what  day  it  was, 
and  contented  myself  with  staying  below. 

One  day  last  week  I  saw  them  "  heave  the  log."  Instead 
of  seeing  a  "  log  "  going  over,  as  I  confidently  expected,  they 
threw  into  the  sea  a  little  triangular  piece  of  cork  attached 
to  a  long  cord,  which  was  knotted  at  intervals.  A  sailor 
Btood  by  with  an  hour-glass  in  his  band,  and  by  counting  the 
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number  of  knots  let  out  during  bo  many  seconds,  could  of 
course  tell  the  speed  of  the  ship.  Thus  from  counting  the 
knots,  arose  tlie  expression  so  manj  "  knota  an  hour." 

Wedaesday,  12lA. — Last  evening  saw  the  light-house  off 
Scilly  Isle.  The  captain  came  in  with  the  news  just  as  we 
were  taking  tea.  Instantly  there  was  a  rush.  The  deck 
was  wet  and  slippery,  and  it  was  raining  fast,  bnt  we  all 
stood  a  few  minutes  to  see  the  light.  It  is  a  reToWing  light 
and  had  just  disappeared  as  we  went  out.  This  morning  at 
fonr,  we  passed  the  one  off  Lizard's  Isle,  two  hundred  miles 
from  Havre.  We  are  going  now  quite  rapidly  along, 
although  the  sea  is  as  calm  as  a  little  lake,  and  we  can 
scarcely  perceive  the  slightest  motion.  We  are  told  that  we 
shall  breakfast  to-morrow  in  Havre.  Our  pilot  has  just  come 
on  board.  We  gathered  around  him  as  though  a  man  was  a 
queer  animal,  but  it  really  seemed  strange  to  see  a  different 
face  from  those  we  had  seen  for  twenty  days. 

Thursday. — This  morning  I  was  almost  tempted  to  be 
angry,  for  you  must  know  I  had  quite  set  my  heart  on  wit- 
nessing a  sunrise  at  sea.  Now  last  night  I  engaged  Mr.  C, 
whose  watch  it  would  be  this  morning,  to  call  me  early,  if 
there  was  promise  of  a  fine  sunrise.  Well,  I  was  aroused  by 
a  tap  on  my  window ;  I  jumped  up,  threw  on  my  dressing- 
gown  and  sea-cap,  and  almost  in  a  moment  stood  upon  deck, 
but "  lo  and  behold,"  the  sun  was  already  risen !  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  be  provoked  with  him,  but  finally  concluded  I  would 
not,  so  I  laughed  it  off  and  went  to  my  berth  again.  But  to 
sleep  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  all  the  passengers 
started  this  morning  betimes,  hoping  to  breakfast  in  Havre. 
You  would  hardly  believe  so  much  noise  could  be  made  by 
BO  few  people.  Trunks  were  moved  about,  carpet  bags  were 
tossed  hither  and  thither,  while  the  Frenchmen  Ehouted  and 
sung  louder  than  ever,  which  certainly  was  quite  needless. 
When  I  went  out  to  breakfast  I  stared  with  astimishment  at 
the  change  that  had  come  over  the  passengers.  Old  hats 
and  caps  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  old  coats  and  pan- 
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talooDS  were  among  "  the  things  that  had  been,"  while  in 
their  places  appeared  shining  bearers,  and  clothes  of  the 
nicest  cloth  and  latest  cut.  After  breakfast  we  all  rushed 
"en  masse  "  on  deck,  to  see  who  would  be  the  first  to  discover 
land.  It  was  a  lovely  morning.  The  air  was  balm;,  the  se> 
calm  and  clear,  and  the  ship  moved  along  as  gracefully  as  a 
swan,  "  when  floating  down  from  his  native  grove."  The 
hours  rolled  on  ;  lunch  came,  and  even  dinner.  Visions  of 
oysters  that  had  come  before  our  eyes,  that  we  had  antici- 
pated  eating  at  this  hour,  dow  floated  away  far  down  the  dim 
perspective.  Murmurs,  loud  and  deep,  were  heard  oo  ererji 
side.  Now  it  was  quite  a  joke  our  having  to  dine  to-day  on 
board  ship,  for  they  of  the  galley,  supposing  yesterday  was 
to  have  l>een  our  last  dinner  on  board,  gave  us  a  sumptuous 
repast.  But  hark  I  I  hear  a  shout.  "Land!"  cries  the 
man  aloft;  "land!"  echoes  the  captain;  "  land,  land  !  " 
shouted  the  passengers,  and  a  loud  huzza  testified  their  joy. 
I  ran  on  deck.  The  clifis  of  Havre  were  seen  in  the  di»- 
tance,  looking  like  white  clouds  with  a  roseat«  tinge.  We 
gradually  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  but  still  tbere  is  do 
l^ospect  of  getting  on  shore  to-night.  The  Frenchmen  are 
more  uneasy  and  fidgety  than  ever,  while  we  take  all  with 
our  usual  calmness,  and  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  inconveni- 
ences of  travelling.  Towards  night  some  small  boats  came 
along  side,  and  ofiered  to  take  us  ashore.  All  went  but  Mr. 
H.  and  his  daughter  and  ourselves.  How  still  we  are  this 
evening  1  You  would  not  fancy  this  to  be  the  same  ship  we 
have  been  in  so  long-  No  singing,  no  laughing  is  heard  ; 
no  cries  to  the  steward  for  "  whiskey  punch  "  break  in  upon 
the  stillness.  We  go  to  our  state-room,  knowing  that  this  is 
OUT  last  sight  on  board  ship,  and  we  aloioat  sigh  to  think 
onr  voyage  has  been  so  quick.  I  close  this  long  letter  here, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  send  it  off  to-morrow  as  soon  as  we  get 
on  shore.  When  next  you  hear  from  us,  we  shall  be  amid 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  old  world.  Adieu. 
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Havbe,  April  16. 

My  DEiR  Friend  : 

After  being  Iwentj-one  Asya  at  sea,  we  have  once  more 
set  our  feet  on  "  terra  firma."  Amid  all  the  bustle  of  arriving 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  surrounded  by  the  utmost  confusion 
of  tongues,  1  am  almost  bewildered ;  and  were  it  not  that  I 
Btill  see  around  me  the  faces  of  our  former  companioos,  I 
should  really  feel  like  a  "  stranger  in  a  strange  land."  But 
I  will  give  you  the  details  of  our  arrival  here.  This  morn- 
ing we  were  called  before  sunrise,  as  the  pilot's  little  sloop 
was  seen  coming  for  us.  But  think  not  we  got  off  thus 
early.  No,  we  were  not  so  fortunate,  for  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers had  to  go  with  us.  It  took  a  long  while  to  lower 
down  their  baggage,  for  they  were  encumbered  with  many  « 
"  great  trunk,  little  trunk,  bandbox  and  bundle."  Some  of 
the  trunks  looked  as  though  they  were  made  just  after  the 
flood,  or  at  least  when  trunks  first  came  in  fashion,  for  they 
bore  about  them  the  evident  marks  of  antiquity.  Finally, 
all  the  baggage  was  removed,  and  then  came  "the  live 
stock,"  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children.  We  all 
had  to  descend  a  parpendicular  ladder,  no  easy  task  I  can 
assure  you.  At  last  we  got  off,  and  we  bade  good  bye  with 
regret  to  the  good  ship  Burgundy,  to  her  pleasant  officers 
and  orderly  crew.  Our  parting  injunction  to  Mr.  L.  was 
not  to  forget  the  tq)sails. 

Havre  presents  a  fine  appearance  as  you  approach  it  from 
the  sea.  High  cliflsprotect  it  on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other, 
the  land  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
fields  look  green  and  fertile,  and  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 
The  harbor  is  very  good ;  two  piers  of  superior  workman- 
ship extend  some  ways  into  the  water,  forming  a  kind  of 
basin,  or  inner  harbor.  As  we  neared  the  wharf,  some  small 
boats  came  off,  in  which  were  men  from  different  hotels, 
each  one  eager  to  recommend  his  own.  Such  a  clattering  and 
jabbering,  and  such  a.  thrusting  of  cards  into  our  hands,  I 
never  before  witnessed.     Ail  I  could  distinguish  was  "  Hotel 
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de  Paris,"  "  Hotel  de  Loadre,"  and  I  can't  tell  how  many 
other  "  hotels."  At  last  came  one  Irom  "  Hotel  d'Europe," 
where  our  fellow  passengers  had  gone.  This  man  came  on 
board  and  accompanied  us  on  shore.  No  sooner  had  we 
landed  than  we  were  surrounded  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  who, 
with  charged  bayonets,  marched  us  to  the  custom-house. 
Was  not  this  a  formidable  beginning  of  our  travelsT  As  for 
our  humble  sehea,  we  began  to  think  we  were  of  some 
consequence  in  the  world,  that  our  arrival  should  cause  such 
a  stir.  As  we  entered  the  custom-house  an  officer  came  to 
Hiss  H.  and  myself  and  said,  -"  tobac,  aegars  1 "  We  drew 
ourselves  up  to  our  utmost  height  (we  are  both  quite  short) 
and  said  with  supreme  indignation,  "No!  ladies  in  America 
do  not  use  such  things."  Mr,  H,  and  J.  had  their  pocliets 
punched  and  their  hats  searched,  to  see  if  they  bore  about 
any  contraband  articlea.  Having  gone  through  this  persoual 
examination,  our  keys  were  demanded,  and  our  trunks 
(q>ened.  Into  these,  however,  they  but  barely  looked,  and 
then  we  were  allowed  to  go  off  in  peace.  How  we  stared 
about,  as  we  walked  to  the  hotel,  every  thing  was  so  strange 
to  us.  The  constant  jabbering  of  French  would  have  struck 
UB  still  more  strangely  than  it  did,  if  we  had  not  been  in 
some  degree  accustomed  to  it  on  board  ship. 

We  had  not  walked  two  steps  from  the  custom-house, 
before  I  stopped  short  and  stared  at  the  queerest  little  cart, 
and  the  oddest  harnessed  horse  that  I  ever  saw,  the  collar 
rising  far  above  the  horse's  head.  I  could  not  speak  for 
laughing,  but  could  only  stand  and  point  at  it.  Then  there 
were  women  wearing  caps  instead  of  bonnets,  and  having  on 
great  wooden  shoes,  which  went  "clumpy-ti-clurap"  along 
the  stone  pavements,  causing  us  many  a  time  to  start,  think- 
ing a  horse  was  after  us.  Then  we  saw  little  donkeys  with 
great  baskets  slung  across  their  backs,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
animal  was  seen  but  his  feet  and  ears.  Between  the  baskets 
were  frequently  perched  a  man  and  a  woman,  with  often  a 
child  or  two  seen  peeping  from  the  basket.     The  houses  too 
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ire  odd ;  they  are  high  and  narrow,  and  built  of  stone,  hav- 
ing windows  opening  up  and  down  through  the  middle  like 
blinds.  These  when  <^)en  give  a  house  an  airy  appearance. 
The  paving  stonea  are  flat  on  the  top,  and  are  three  or  four 
times  larger  than  those  at  home,  and  thus  one  can  w^k  on 
them  quite  as  easy  as  on  the  sidewalka.  la  fact  only  the 
principal  streets  have  sidewalks. 

And  now  behold  us  arrived  at  the  "  Hotel  d'Europe,"  a 
large,  stone  bouse  built  around  a  court.  You  may  well  ima- 
gine we  soon  called  for  breakfast,  it  being  eleven  o'clock  when 
we  arrived.  There  being  no  public  table  for  breakfiist, each 
one  calls  for  whatever  he  chooses.  We  made  our  breakfast 
of  oysters,  which  however  have  a  different  taste  from  our 
oysters.  After  breakfast  we  took  a  long  walk.  Again  our 
attention  was  ail  absorbed  by  the  novel  sights  and  sounds  by 
which  we  were  surrounded.  You  know  my  aversion  to 
d(^s  ;  well,  one  kept  constantly  at  my  heels.  I  attempted  by 
threats  and  scoldings  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  in  vain.  At  last  it 
suddenly  popped  into  my  head,  that  probably  the  dog  did  not 
understand  English,  bo  I  spoke  to  it  in  French,  and  if  yon 
will  believe  me,  it  instantly  obeyed.     Curious,  was'nt  it  T 

The  shops  are  fine  lookiog,  though  there  is  not  a  great 
variety  of  them,  the  most  of  them  being  occupied  as  caf^s 
and  for  toys,  jewelry  and  embroideries.  Caps  are  in  almost 
all  windows ;  you  see  no  bonnets.  Some  of  them  are  very 
beautiful,  others  are  of  common  materials,  adapted  for  the 
lower  classes. 

We  dined  to-day  at  half-past  five.  Aa  this  was  our  first 
dinner  on  shore,  you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  a  little 
account  of  it.  The  meats  were  in  covered  dishes,  and  the 
dessert  was  all  on  the  table  when  we  sat  down.  First  we 
had  soup ;  this  was  served  the  same  aa  at  our  hotels  at 
home,  then  beef,  mutton,  chickens,  game,  &.o.  These 
were  all  successively  carried  to  the  head  of  the  table,  where 
they  were  carved  and  then  sent  round  to  each  iudividaal. 
If  you  do  not  choose  to  eat  of  the  first  dish,  you  must 
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wait  till  the  second  is  sent  Touud,  and  so  on.  At  dessert, 
however,  each  one  can  help  himiielf.  At  each  plate  b>da; 
was  a  bottle  of  wine. 

This  evening,  notwithstanding  -our  fatigue,  we  again 
walked  out.  The  streets  were  full  of  people,  the  shops  were 
brilliantly  lit  up,  and  there  were  crowds  around  each  win- 
dow, all  gazing  as  though  they  had  never  seen  the  like 
before,  and  yet  I  am  told  this  occurs  every  evening.  It 
seemed  like  the  evening  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  it  is  with 
us,  except  that  here  was  no  riotous  noise  or  confusion. 

Saturday  Morning. — I  have  time  merely  to  say,  that  we 
are  soon  to  start  in  the  Diligence  for  Rouen.  I  must  sood 
seal  this,  as  in  a  few  minutes  the  mail  leaves  for  England, 
and  I  wish  to  send  it  by  the  steamer  that  sails  from  Liver- 
pool on  Monday,  and  thus  you  will  hear  from  us  two  weeka 
sooner  than  you  anticipated  when  we  lefl  home.  Oh !  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  this  morning  when  our  bill 
was  given  us,  there  was  a  separate  charge  for  every  thing 
that  we  bad  had,  even  to  the  use  of  a  candle  in  our  room  last 
night.    But  my  letter  is  called  for ;  so  f<H  the  present  adieu. 


BoDEN,  Saturday  ETenJng. 
Hy  dear  FatiND : 

Late  as  it  is,  I  cannot  think  of  retiring  for  the  night  with- 
out  giving  you  the  events  of  this  day,  for  so  much  of  our 
time  is  taken  up  in  sight-seeing,  that  I  dare  not  postpone  my 
letters  for  a  single  day,  for  fear  of  getting  too  far  behindhand. 
We  went  soon  after  ten  o'clock  to  the  Diligence  office ;  for 
you  must  know  they  do  not  come  for  us  at  home,  but  we 
have  to  get  ourselves  and  baggage  conveyed  to  the  office. 
We  bade  farewell  to  our  fellow  passengers,  excepting  Mr. 
and  Miss  H.,  and  Mr.  M.,  who  accompanied  us  here.  The 
Diligence  is  about  as  large  as  one  of  our  large  omnibuses. 
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and  is  divided  into  three  psrts,  "  the  Coiip4,"  "  Interieur," 
and  "the  Rotund."  The  "Conductor"  sits  on  top.  Un- 
derneath him  is  "  the  Coup6,"  which  can  accommodate  but 
three  persons ;  this  is  the  best  seat,  as  it  is  open  both  in  front 
and  at  the  sides,  and  of  course  commands  the  finest  view  of 
the  country.  "The  Interieur"  holds  six  persons,  and  is 
open  at  both  sides  -,  this  is  the  next  best  seat.  Last  of  al) 
comes  "  the  Rotund,"  which  wil]  seat  four,  six  or  eight  per- 
sons, according  to  the  size  of  the  Diligence.  This  is  <^>en 
at  Irath  sides  and  at  the  back,  and  could  one  always  get 
the  first  choice  of  a  seat,  he  might  get  along  nicely,  but  if 
be  should  have  to  sit  betweeu  two  fat  passengers,  he  would 
find  his  vision  somewhat  bounded  by  his  neighbors'  sides 
and  elbows.  "  The  Coupe  "  is  five  francs,  and  "  the  Inte- 
rieur "  two  more  than  "  the  Rotund,"  The  lower  classes  of 
people  generally  ride  in  this  last,  and  to-day  we  were  obliged 
to  take  our  seats  there  too,  as  all  the  other  seats  had  been 
previously  taken  ap.  Indeed  "  the  Coupe  "  is  often  engaged 
a  week  beforehand. 

The  country  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Havre  was 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  grass  was  green  and  tbe  trees 
in  fiitl  bloom ;  not  a  fence  or  a  wall  was  to  be  seen,  haw- 
thorn hedges  entirely  taking  their  place.  In  order  that  the 
cows  and  donkeys  might  not  trespass,  each  had  a  rope  tied 
around  its  neck,  sometimes  fastened  to  a  tree,  and  as  often 
held  by  a  man,  woman,  or  child. 

We  passed  some  delightful  seats;  these  mostly  stood  some 
distance  from  the  road,  and  had  fine  avenues  of  trees  leading 
to  them.  The  trees  however  were  clipped,  which  gave  them 
rather  a  stiff  appearance. 

Sometimes  the  road  ran  in  sight  of  the  Seine,  the  banks 
of  which,  though  low,  abound  in  scenes  of  beauty.  After 
the  first  thirty  miles  the  country  grew  tamer  and  poorer. 
Limestone  hills  bordered  one  side  of  the  rond.  In  the  ex- 
cavations of  these  hills,  whole  families  live,  nay,  I  may  say, 
whole  villages  are  thus  formed. 
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The  houses  of  the  common  people  in  the  conntry  throngh 
which  we  passed,  were  low,  seldom  more  than  one  story,  and 
nearly  all  had  thatched  roofs.  They  had  a  pictmesque  ap- 
pearance, and  their  inhabitants  seemed  to  know  what  consti- 
tutes rural  beauty,  for  their  little  yards  were  planted  with 
£owers,  and  enclosed  by  the  hawthorn  hedge. 

The  road  was  wide  and  very  good,  and  so  singular  did  it 
seem  to  us  from  the  absence  of  walls,  that  it  appeared  aa 
though  we  were  riding  across  some  large  meadow.  We  saw 
in  many  places  women  working  in  the  fields,  and  carrying 
on  their  beads  bundles  of  fagota  larger  than  many  of  our 
laboring  men  at  home  would  like  to  bear.  I  did  not  see 
any  bonnets,  all  wore  caps,  and  the  complexion  is  much 
better  than  one  would  imagine  it  to  be,  from  so  much  exfO' 
sure  to  the  sun.  The  women  wear  gowns  reaching  but 
little  below  the  waist,  and  petticoats  of  different  color  and 
materials  from  the  gown.  They  were  in  this  attire  all  along 
the  road ;  one  woman  rode  ten  miles  on  the  outside  of  the 
Diligence,  without  bonnet  or  sbawl,  while  I  was  in  my  thick 
travelling  dress  and  cloak. 

Agun  the  scene  changed,  and  became  highly  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  Rouen  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
and  often  from  the  winding  road  we  caught  sweet  glimpses 
of  this  ancient  place.  Just  as  we  entered  the  city,  what  do 
you  think  I  saw  I  Yankee  though  jou  are,  you  would  never 
guess.  It  was  a  woman  shaving  a  man !  Yes,  a  woman 
barber !  only  think  of  it.  The  streets  of  Rouen  are  so 
very  narrow,  that  the  wheels  of  the  Diligence  almost  touched 
the  windows  on  either  side.  As  we  got  into  the  city  we 
had  cards  in  abundance  thrust  into  our  hands,  but  we  took 
the  hotel  nearest  to  the  Diligence  office,  which  is  the 
"  Hotel  Vatel." 

What  a  queer  room  we  are  in  ;  I  wish  you  could  see  it. 
You  would  wonder  where  we  are  to  sleep,  but  open  that 
large  cupboard  door,  see  that  small,  handsome  bedstead. 
Step    across    the  room   this  way ;  open   this  door,   behold 
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another  bed.  In  another  little  receas  see  the  washstand 
and  dressing-table.  Is'nt  it  queer  T  Yet  it  is  a  nice  arrange- 
ment,  for  when  these  doora  axe  shut,  it  gires  the  room  the 
appearance  of  a  parlor. 

Perhaps  you  think  we  contented  ourselves  with  sitting 
down  quietly  in  our  room  after  our  ride  of  sixty-six  miles. 
Well  then  you  are  quite  mistaken,  foi  no  sooner  were  we 
rid  of  OUT  coats  and  cloaks,  than  taking  a  guide  with  us,  we 
started  out  to  view  the  city.  Here  was  just  such  another 
scene  as  we  witnessed  last  night  in  Havre.  There  were 
crowds  in  the  streets  before  the  shop  windows,  which,  as  we 
came  home,  were  lit  up  as  for  an  illumination.  In  our  walks 
we  passed  the  place  where  Joan  of  Arc  was  barnl,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  her  memory.  Adjoining  this  spot 
is  the  former  "  Hall  of  Justice,"  where  she  was  tried  and 
condemned.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  outside  of  this  build- 
ing is  sculptured  in  bas-relief  her  history.  Here  she  is  first 
seen  in  her  humble  capacity  as  a  peasant  girl ;  then  she  pre- 
sents herself  to  the  king  as  an  ambassadress  from  Heaven ; 
in  her  suit  of  armor  and  on  her  fiery  war  horse,  she  leads 
the  troops  to  battle,  and  the  English  are  seen  flying  before 
her.  The  very  peasant's  c^  she  is  represented  as  wearing 
is  the  same  as  those  now  worn  by  the  common  people,  and 
is  still  called  *'  Joan's  cap."  It  is  a  high,  conical  cap, 
made  of  thick  muslin,  starched  very  stiff,  and  so  set  upon 
the  head  as  to  add  a  foot  or  two  to  the  height  of  the  wearer. 

We  just  looked  into  the  Town  Hall,  where  is  quite  a 
large  gallery  of  paintings,  called  the  Corneille  Oallery,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  examine  them  minutely,  so  we  went  into 
the  Library,  which  contains  about  fifty  thousand  volumes. 
On  the  table  lies  a  large  hook,  bound  and  clasped  in  the 
most  antique  manner.  It  is  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  old,  and  was  done  by  a  Dominican  monk,  who  was 
thirty  years  engaged  upon  it.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
contains  the  Psalms  set  to  music,  and  histories  of  different 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  each  event  illustrated  by  a 
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painting  done  by  the  same  individud.  Thus  at  the  biith  of 
CbrLst,  the  shepheida  ire  seen  tending  their  flocks  by  night, 
while  an  angel  appears  to  them  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings. 
Thus,  too,  His  circumcision,  Hia  baptism,  His  miracles,  the 
last  supper,  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection  and  the  aecen* 
sion,  are  all  illustrated  by  paintings;  these  are  on  parchment, 
and  the  colors  are  as  bright  and  fresh  as  though  just  put  on. 
A  few  years  since  some  EDglishmen  offered  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  it. 

In  this  library  is  a  glass  case,  in  which,  on  a  velret  cushion, 
lie  two  keys  connected  together  by  a  silken  cord.  They  are 
of  Biker  gilt,  and  are  the  keys  of  the  city,  presented  to  Na- 
poleon on  his  passage  up  the  Seine. 

I  am  really  too  tired  to  write  more  at  present,  so  must 
bid  you  good  night 

Sunday. — How  different  has  this  day  been  fjom  a  Sunday 
in  our  own  city  !  This  day,  in  this  country,  seems  to  be  the 
day  of  days,  not  for  worshipping  God,  but  for  recreation  and 
Amusement.  As  there  is  no  English  place  of  worship  here, 
we  went  this  morning  to  the  Cathedral.  It  is  an  imposing 
edifice,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  architecture  to 
give  you  a  description  of  it.  We  entered,  by  a  large  door, 
at  once  into  the  interior  of  the  church ;  the  ceiling  is  lofty, 
supported  by  massy  pillars.  There  ate  no  pews,  but  hun- 
dreds of  little  flag-seated,  common  looking  chairs  are  scat- 
tered about.  Fastened  to  the  pillars,  at  the  entrance,  are 
basins  containing  the  holy  water,  into  which  those  going  in 
dip  their  fingers,  and  make  on  their  foreheads  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  This  is  done  without  any  apparent  reverence 
whatever.  When  we  went  in,  there  were  many  persons  in 
the  church,  some  sitting,  some  kneeling,  hut  few  there  were 
who  seemed  devoutly  to  worship  God.  Even  the  kneeling 
ones  would  follow  us  about  with  their  eyes,  wherever  we 
went. 

Within  the  chancel  were  many  priests,  and  several  boys 
who  assisted  in  the  service,  though  what  thej  said,  or  what 
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they  did,  or  what  it  all  meant,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  scarlet  robes,  with  a  white  mantle  over 
them.  In  the  midst  of  the  service  some  of  the  priests  and 
the  boys  disappeared,  and  came  back  dressed  in  black,  in- 
stead of  scarlet.  They  then  went  out  of  the  church  in  a 
procession,  to  attend  a  funeral.  All  this  time  the  people  were 
going  in  and  coming  out  just  as  they  pleased.  Here  were 
the  common  people  in  their  caps  and  short  gowns,  with  their 
baskets  of  provisions  on  their  arms,  and  there  were  high- 
born ladies  in  their  silks  and  velvets ;  all  were  mixed  t<^e- 
ther,  and  the  small  slipper  was  seen  side  by  side  with  the 
great  wooden  shoe. 

This  church  has  several  towers,  and  still  another  is  being 
built  of  iron,  which,  when  finished,  will  he  the  highest  in 
Europe.  In  one  of  the  towers  are  four  bells,  whose  soft 
chimes,  now  at  eventide,  come  floating  upon  the  air,  filling 
my  ears  with  their  sweet  music. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we  saw  some  boys 
spinning  their  tops  upon  the  steps.  As  we  came  back  to 
our  hotel,  we  should  never  have  judged  from  the  appearance 
of  the  streets,  that  it  was  a  day  of  rest.  Mere,  we  saw 
stands  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  there  stalls,  where  were  ex- 
hibited for  sale  every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  and  all 
kinds  of  household  utensils,  both  new  and  old.  Here,  we 
passed  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  round  a  man  who  seemed 
to  be  acting  some  kind  of  a  play,  and  there  another,  round 
one  who  was  playing  on  a  violin  and  singing,  and  still  ano- 
ther  round  a  pole,  to  which  were  attached  little  wooden 
horses,  on  which  men,  boys,  and  even  girls  were  seated,  and 
which  swung  round  and  round  with  amazing  velocity. 

How  we  have  sighed  to-day  for  the  stillness  of  our  own 
home,  and  the  service  of  our  own  church  ! 

As  we  were  coming  out  from  dinner,  what  question  do 
you  think  the  hotel  keeper  asked  me  I  Why,  if  I  was  going 
to  the  theatre  this  evening !  What  can  l>e  the  religion  and 
morala  of  any  place,  where,   instead  of  the  church,  the 
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theatre  is  open  on  the  Sabbath  evening  ?  Apparently  no 
city  in  France  haa  suffered  more  trom  the  Revolution,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  than  Rouen,  for  previous  to  that 
event  there  were  thirty-six  churches  in  thia  city ;  novf  it  can 
boast  but  of  fourteen.  One,  that  was  once  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  living  God,  is  now  a  stable.  Yea,  a  tine 
stone  church,  with  its  Gothic  windows,  its  towers  and  but* 
tresses,  is  now  thus  desecrated  !  The  arched  doorway, 
where  once  entered  many  a  robed  priest,  many  a  noble  lord, 
many  a  princely  dame,  is  now  an  entrance  for  "  the  horse 
and  his  rider  I "  The  walls,  which  once  were  vocat  with 
songs  of  praise  ascending  to  the  great  Creator,  now  resound 
to  the  neighing  of  steeds !  Such  is  one  of  the  effects  of 
that  Revolution,  when  the  Sabbath  was  abolished,  and  re- 
ligion pronounced  an  idle,  useless  thing  I 

But  I  mast  close,  for  we  leave  to-morrow  morning  at  one 
o'clock ;  so  now,  farewell,  and  may  the  God  of  our  fathers 
have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 


Fabis,  Ipnl  at. 
My  dearest  P. : 

Behold  us  now  in  this  great  city  of  Paris,  the  city  where 
probably  are  combined  splendor  and  wealth  with  as  much 
squalid  wretchedness  and  poverty,  as  in  any  other  city  of 
the  globe.  You  expect  me  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  first 
sight  of  thia  great  metropolis,  and  to  be  in  ecstacies  with 
every  thing  I  see  and  hear  T  I  am  sorry  lo  dispossess  you 
of  this  idea,  but  the  circumstances  of  our  arrival  here  were 
such  as  to  excite  almost  any  other  feelings  than  those  of 
pleaaure  or  admiration.  We  arrived  here  in  a  pouring  rain, 
and  it  has  rained  ever  since,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  can  rain 
only  in  Paria.  Besides,  I  had  not  then  got  over  the  fatigue 
of  my  first  day's  sight-seeing. 
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But  joa  may  like  to  hear  the  particularB  of  our  journey 
to  this  city,  bo  here  you  have  them.  We  succeeded  in  get- 
ting seats  in  the  Diligence  that  lefl  Rouen  Monday  morning 
little  after  one  o'clock.  Before  we  started,  I  took  off  my 
bonnet,  and  putting  on  my  quilted  cap,  settled  myself  to 
sleep,  and  hy  the  time  we  were  well  out  of  the  city  I  was 
fast  locked  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  and  so  soundly  did  I 
steep,  that  it  was  sereu  o'clock  before  I  awoke.  Do  you 
not  think  I  am  well  calculated  for  journeying,  if  I  can  sleep 
at  that  rale  t 

It  was  raining  quite  fast  when  I  awoke,  and  as  the  win- 
dows  of  the  Diligence  were  closed  I  could  see  but  little  of 
the  country,  but  from  what  I  did  see,  it  did  not  seem  as 
beautiful  as  from  Harre  to  Rouon.  The  houses  were  not 
scattered  along  the  road-side,  but  were  collected  together  in 
little  villages,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  we 
ofleu  rode  two  or  three  miles  without  seeing  a  house.  These 
villages  were  walled,  and  were  any  thing  but  interesting  ob- 
jects of  vision.  The  land  seemed  in  a  good  state  of  cuiti- 
vation.  When  we  stopped  at  the  Diligence  office,  our 
trunks  were  examined,  though  hut  slightly.  You  will  won- 
der why  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  done,  but  your  wonder 
cannot  be  greater  than  ours,  till  we  were  told  that  it  was  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  smuggling  the  country  wines  into 
the  city.  Could  they  have  known  our  strict  temperance 
habits,  they  would  never  have  suspected  us ;  but  so  it  is  all 
the  world  over,  the  innocent  have  to  suffer  with  the  guilty. 

As  we  came  from  the  office,  a  man  asked  us,  as  I  thought, 
if  we  would  have  a  carri^e;  and  I  said.  Yes.  So  he  lashed 
our  two  trunks  and  carpet-bag  on  hb  back,  and  motioned 
for  us  to  follow.  He  started  off,  but  instead  of  his  being  a 
coachman,  we  found  be  was  a  porter,  and  so  we  had  to 
trudge  on,  in  all  the  rain  and  mud,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  us, 
through  all  the  streets  of  Paris.  At  length  we  came  to  a 
fine  row  of  buildings,  the  lower  story  arched,  and  supported 
hy  pillars,  forming  a  beautiful  colonnade  the  whole  length 
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of  the  Street.  On  the  other  side  was  the  garden  of  the 
Tuitleries,  so  we  knew  we  must  be  in  the  Rue  Riroli.  We 
soon  reached  "  Hotel  Meurice,"  but  found  thej  had  but  one 
room  to  spare,  and  that  was  in  the  upper  story.  HowcTer, 
ae  we  expect  to  stay  only  long  enough  to  get  our  draft  set- 
tled, and  our  passports  ready  for  Italy,  we  thought  the  room 
would  be  a  secondary  matter.  Besides,  we  were  told  an- 
other room  would  be  empty  in  a  day  or  two,  so  we  agreed  to 
take  the  upper  chamber.  But,  "  goodness  me ! "  I  thought 
we  never  should  reach  it.  Up  six  flights  of  stairs  we  toiled. 
We  sighed  and  groaned,  and  so  did  the  poor  porter,  and 
well  he  might  with  those  heavy  trunks  on  his  back ;  he  well 
deserved  his  four  francs.  As  soon  as  we  got  rid  of  the  mud 
and  dirt  that  had  accumulated  on  us  in  our  long  walk,  we 
started  out  to  find  Galignani's  bookstore,  as  we  wanted  his 
"  Paris  Guide,"  After  losing  our  way  several  times,  and  mis- 
understanding our  directions  as  many  more,  we  made  out  to 
lind  it,  but  not  till  my  poor  feet  ached  sadly ;  and  then  for 
my  consolation  I  had  to  think  of  the  gne  hundred  and  twenty 
stairs  I  was  obliged  to  ascend  after  I  got  home.  Was  it  not 
dread  fill  T 

Yesterday  and  to-day  J.  has  been  busy  in  getting  the 
draft  and  the  passport  ready  for  Italy,  and  so  numerous  are 
the  formalities  we  have  to  go  through,  that  we  And  we  can- 
not get  away  before  Monday ;  so  to-morrow  we  begin  the 
rounds  of  sight-seeing. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Europe.  It  is  built 
around  a  court,  or,  I  may  say,  two  or  three.  We  enter  the 
first  court  from  the  street  through  a  large  gateway.  On  the 
lower  floor  is  the  Ibdge  for  the  porter ;  which  word,  by  the 
way,  is  used  in  quite  a  difierent  sense  from  what  it  is  with 
you.  The  duty  of  a  porter  is  to  watch  all  that  go  in  or  out, 
and  all  packages  and  letters  are  left  with  him.  After  snnset 
the  gate  is  closed  ;  you  can  then  gain  admission  only  by 
knocking.  The  first  evening  that  we  walked  out,  we  were 
quite  surprised  to  find  the  gate  locked  though  it  was  quite 
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early;  we  knocked  pretty  loudly,  and  while  the  knocker 
was  yet  in  out  hand,  the  gate  flew  open,  though  do  person 
was  TiBible.  We  have  since  found  out  that  there  is  a  cord 
attached  to  the  gate,  which  passes  into  the  porter's  lodge. 
The  moment  he  hears  the  knocker,  he  puJls  the  cord,  and 
the  gate  flies  open  as  by  magic.  This  cord  hangs  directly 
over  his  bed,  so  that  he  can  let  any  one  in  during  the  night 
without  being  obliged  to  get  up.  His  bed  is  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  command  a  view  of  the  whcde  court,  and  should 
any  one  enter  but  those  who  belong  to  the  hotel,  he  is 
instantly  on  the  alert. 

Each  person  staying  here  is  desired  to  lock  his  room  when 
going  out,  and  leave  his  key  in  a  little  office  on  the  lower 
floor.  One  day  I  came  iu  from  walking,  and  hurried  to  my 
room,  counting  each  stair  as  I  went  up,  and  never  thought  of 
my  key  till  I  got  to  my  very  door,  and  then  I  had  to  go  way 
down  and  come  way  up  again.  Now  was  not  this  enough 
to  try  the  patience  of  a  more  Job-like  personage  than  I  am 
known  to  be  T 

All  the  waiters  at  this  hotel  speak  English ;  this  makes  it 
a  great  resort  for  Englishmen  and  Americans.  As  soon  as 
we  arrived  here,  our  passport  was  demanded ;  it  was  sent  to 
the  Police  office,  where  were  registered  our  names,  the  hotel 
where  we  are,  and  even  the  very  room  we  occupy.  Every 
hotel  keeper  is  obliged  by  law  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
There  is  one  convenience  attending  this  arrangement.  If 
you  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  of  your  countrymen  in 
the  city,  you  have  only  to  step  to  the  Police  office,  and  there 
you  will  find  out  where  they  are,  when  they  came,  and  what 
day  they  leave,  that  is,  if  their  passports  have  been  signed 
for  any  particular  day.  Let  me  give  you  another  instance 
of  its  conveniency.  A  stranger  arriving  in  Paris,  went  to  a 
hotel,  and  wliile  his  room  was  being  prepared  for  him,  saun- 
tered out  to  take  a  view  of  the  city.  His  attention  became 
so  much  engrossed  that  he  noticed  not  how  fast  time  flew, 
nor  how  far  he  had  walked,  and  when  he  began  to  retrace 
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bis  steps,  he  became  so  bewildered,  as  utterl;  to  forget  even 
the  name  of  the  hotel  where  he  had  atopped,  Nov  here 
was  a  sad  predicuneot  for  a  strsDger  in  a  Btrang^  city.  He 
knew  not  where  to  go,  or  what  to  da  At  last  he  suddenly 
remembered  of  having  heaid  of  this  arrangement  I  have 
mentioned ;  bo  he  took  a  carriage,  rode  to  the  Police  office, 
and  asked  if  they  could  tell  him  where  he  had  left  hia  bag- 
gage. The  Commissary  instantly  turned  to  his  book, 
opened  at  the  page  corresponding  with  the  day  of  the  week, 
and  the  month,  gave  him  the  name  of  his  hotel,  and  the 
number  of  his  room,  and  also  told  him  where  he  came  from, 
and  whither  he  was  going.  Thus  he  found  that  a  stranger 
to  him  knew  mor&  of  his  own  affairs  than  he  did  himself. 
But  this  has  also^me  inconvenience ;  you  are  overwhelmed 
with  cards  of  different  persons  and  difierent  trades.  Now, 
it  is  the  card  of  a  fashionable  tailor ;  then,  of  a  first-rate 
ehoeroaker  ;  now,  a  modest  note,  asking  jonr  subscription 
to  some  newspaper  ;  then,  an  earnest  request  for  a  donation 
to  an  orphan  society  or  some  such  object  We  have  not  yet 
come  in  from  walking,  but  we  have  found  several  of  such 
cards  on  our  table.  But  I  have  digressed  far  from  my 
subject. 

We  dine  at  the  hotel  at  half  past  five.  The  dinners  are 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Havre,  excepting  that 
wheu  we  sit  down,  nothing  is  seen  oq  the  table  but  the  des- 
sert and  large  vases  of  flowers.  We  know  nothing  about 
what  we  are  to  eat,  till  it  is  passed  around  to  us.  We  have 
the  nicest  dinners  here,  and  every  thing  is  conducted  in  the 
most  orderly  manner  imaginable.  We  take  our  breakfast  at 
a  cafe.  You  can  have  a  simple  or  a  most  sumptuous  repast ; 
each  article  has  its  price,  and  you  pay  only  for  such  things 
as  you  call  for.  They  have  the  nicest  rolls  and  the  moat 
cunning  little  cakes  of  butter  yon  ever  saw.  The  butter  is 
made  new  every  day,  and  is  never  salted,  each  one  doing 
that  to  his  own  taste.  1  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  look 
of  astonishment  on  the  waiter's  face,  when  in  answer  to  his 
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question,  what  drink  I  would  Uke  fi^  mj  breakfast,  I  toJd 
him  "  cold  water."  I  do  not  doubt  he  thought  I  was  a 
savage  from  some  far  off  isle  in  the  ocean.  A  great  drink 
among  the  Frenchmen  b  sugar  and  water.  At  all  hours  of 
the  day  you  will  see  them  euter  the  caf%s  and  call  iot  "  eau 
Sucre."  A  glass  of  water  is  handed  them,  and  a  few  lumps 
of  sugar ;  they  sweeten  the  water  to  their  taste,  and  then 
deliberately  put  the  remainitfg  pieces  in  their  pocket. 
Economical,  is  'nt  it  T  £ach  cafe  has  a  marble  counter, 
behind  which  sits  the  mistress  of  ceremonies,  sometimes 
young,  sometimes  old,  sometimes  pretty,  sometimes  homely. 
From  her  the  waiters  take  their  orders,  and  to  her  carry  all 
the  monies.  Almost  all  these  cafes  have  the  pq>ers  of  the 
day,  so  we  have  an  opportunity  to  geOTne  news  with  our 
breakfast.  Galignani's  paper  is  in  great  demand,  as  it  is 
printed  in  English  and  has  the  English  and  American  news. 
But  it  is  time  for  me  to  draw  this  long  letter  to  a  close.  Z 
have  given  to  you,  in  a  desultory  manner,  such  little  items  of 
information  as  I  have  here  and  there  picked  up.  I  assure  you, 
one  has  to  keep  his  eyes  wide  open  and  his  ears  too,  for  that 
matter.  I  find  my  little  smattering  of  French  does  me  some 
good,  though  thus  far  I  have  not  found  so  much  use  for  it 
as  I  shall  hereafter,  when  I  am  away  from  those  who  ^ak 
English.  But  if  I  do  not  stop  soon,  you  wilt  think  I  have 
the  bump  of  continuance  largely  developed,  so  good-bye. 


Samrdif,  April  ZMh. 


Three  days  have  passed  since  I  wrote  to  you;and  inthose 
three  days  I  have  seen  so  much,  that  my  poor  head,  never 
one  of  the  strongest,  is  almost  bewildered.  1  have  iutended 
every  evening  to  write  to  you,  but  each  succeeding  one  has 
found  me  so  utterly  fatigued,  that  afler  I  have  noted  the 
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events  of  the  day  in  my  journal,  I  really  have  had  no  Btrength 
to  write  another  word. 

Od  Thursday  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  started  on  our 
journey  around  the  city.  Now  think  not  from  this,  that  it 
was  in  the  "  fresh,  young  mcH-ning"  we  commenced  the 
duties  of  the  day.  No;  we  do  not  practise  the  primitive 
habits  of  our  forefathers  who  rose  before  the  sun,  and  took 
their  breakfast  ere  his  iirst  rays  kissed  the  dews  from  off  the 
flowers.  We  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock,  and  find  it  the  moat 
GODvenient  hour  as  we  dine  so  late.  Besides,  the  palaces, 
museums,  &c.,  ue  not  open  till  half  past  ten  or  eleven,  so 
we  should  gain  nothing  by  being  out  earlier.  You  say, 
"  breakfast  at  ten  !  Pray,  may  I  ask,  what  time  do  you  get 
up  T "     Ah !  that 's  a  secret. 

But  to  our  task.  We  spent  two  or  three  hours  on  Thurs- 
day morning  at  the  picture  gallery  in  the  Louvre.  Now  do 
not  think  that  I  am  going  to  trouble  you  with  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  this  palace.  Nol  for  that  yon  must  look  into  some 
of  the  guide  books  of  the  day.  Suffice  it  to  say,  this  gallery 
is  in  the  second  story  of  the  palace,  and  runs  through  the 
whole  length  of  this  immense  building.  It  is  divided  into 
many  rooms,  and  the  pictures  line  the  rooms  on  both  sides. 
There  are  more  than  two  thousand  pictures,  and  my  eyes 
ached  before  I  had  seen  the  twentieth  part  of  them.  They 
are  mostly  placed  there  for  exhibition,  and  there  are  at  pre- 
sent none  in  the  gallery  that  have  been  there  more  than 
three  years.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  modern  paintings. 
After  pending  as  much  time  as  we  could  spare  in  looking 
at  the  pictures,  we  went  into  another  gallery,  where  were  all 
kinds  of  curiosities  from  all  qaartersof  the  globe.  Of  these 
lean  give  you  no  account  whatever.  The  ceilings  of  all 
the  rooms  we  visited  were  beautifully  painted,  and  the  walls 
of  some  of  them  were  of  marble,  with  mirrco's  reaching  from 
the  flocw  to  the  ceiling.  We  also  went  into  the  gallery  of 
old  paintings.  Can  you  credit  me,  when  I  tell  you  I  was 
dis^ipointed  in  these  1     Am  I  not  unfashionable  T    for,  do 
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not  all  tourists  iostantaneoasly  become  imbued  with  8  pas- 
Bion  for  the  old  masteTs?  However,  when  I  hare  Been  more 
of  ihem,  I  may  alter  mjr  mind  on  the  subject. 

After  leaving  the  Louvre,  we  traversed  several  streets, 
crossed  the  Seine  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  walked,  I  know  not 
how  far,  but  far  enough  to  c<HDpIetetf  tire  me,  till  we  reached 
the  "  Museum  of  the  Artillery."  This  is  a  large  palace, 
built  around  a  court  There  are  four  galleries,  each  one 
occupying  one  side  of  the  building.  Here  were  complete 
suits  of  armor  of  various  ages;  helmets,  shields,  casques 
and  iM'eaGtpIates,  in  great  numbers;  caanons,  ^ds,  and 
swords ;  battle-axes,  scimitars,  and  arrows,  and  all  those 
implements  that  make  war  so  terrible  and  destructive. 

On  our  return  home,  we  stopped  at  the  "  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lidei,"  or  retreat  for  disabled  soldiers.  This  is  an  immense 
building,  six  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long,  and  four  atones 
high.  It  was  erected  by  Louis  XIV,,  and  will  accommodate 
seven  thousand  persons ;  st  present  there  are  but  three  thou- 
sand inmates.  All  who  are  disabled  by  their  wounds,  and 
all  who  have  served  thirty  years,  are  entitled  to  admission, 
and  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  there.  They  are 
boarded,  lodged,  and  clotbed.  They  have  so  much  allowed 
them  a  day,  and  if  they  do  not  choose  to  take  up  all  their 
allowance,  they  can  receive  an  equivalent  for  it  in  money. 
If  one  has  lost  both  of  bis  legs,  he  can  demand  the  money  his 
shoes  would  cost.  So  you  see  he  may  have  some  console 
tion  even  in  the  loss  of  his  limbs.  All  officers  above  the 
rank  of  captain  can  take  their  meals  in  their  rooms ;  the 
others  eat  in  messes.  In  the  garden  we  saw  many  old  sol- 
diers, some  sittiug,  some  walking  about  ,*  they  all  looked 
healthy  and  happy.  Doubtless  some  were  telling  over  the 
history  of  their  campaigns. 

In  the  rear  of  the  "  Hotel "  is  the  church.  It  was  being 
repaired,  so  we  could  not  tell  what  kind  of  a  building  it  was. 
In  fact  we  did  not  go  to  see  it  for  its  architectural  beauties; 
it  had  a  deeper  interest  for  us,  for  there  repose  the  r 
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of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  chapel,  in  which  is  his  tomb, 
is  beaeatb  the  dome.  Aroood  the  entrance  to  it,  are  hang- 
ingB  of  purple  velvet.  An  iron-^ated  door  leads  to  the 
chapel,  through  the  bars  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  look. 
Over  the  tomb  and  around  the  chapel,  wave  manj  banners 
taken  in  battle.  The  walls  are  hung  with  crimson  velvet, 
on  which,  in  many  places,  are  embroidered  in  gold  his  coat 
of  arma,  with  the  letter  N.  in  the  centre.  His  tomb  is  of 
marble,  on  the  top  of  which  lies  his  crown.  A  strange  sort 
of  awe  pervaded  our  minds,  and  we  felt  subdued  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  master-spirit.  We  qioke  in  whispered  tones,  as 
though  we  were  in  the  very  chamber  of  mourning,  with  the 
dead  before  us.  Once  I  spoke  aloud,  and  so  hushed  was 
ever;  thing  around,  though  there  was  a  crowd  in  the  church, 
that  I  was  actually  startled  b;  the  sound  of  my  own  voice. 

Yesterday  morning  we  visited  the  Royal  Libruy,  The 
outside  of  this  building  looks  like  an  old  prison.  It  was 
formerly  a  palace,  and  like  all  other  houses  in  Paris,  whether 
public  or  private,  is  built  around  a  court.  There  are  nine 
hundred  thousand  volumes  in  this  library.  The  books  are  in 
cases,  having  a  front  of  iron  net-work,  so  that  no  book  can 
be  touched  without  the  consent  of  the  Librarian.  One  room, 
however,  in  tehich  is  a  large  collection  of  booke,  b  set  apart ; 
any  one  can  go  there  and  spend  several  hours  a  day,  by  get-* 
ting  permission  from  the  proper  authorities.  Adjoining  the 
principal  gallery  u  one  of  medals  and  antiques.  This  in- 
terested us  much,  though  I  should  fail  in  attempting  to  give 
you  even  the  faintest  idea  of  so  vast  a  collection. 

In  the  manuscript  library,  there  are  about  ughty  thousand 
volumes.  Here  we  saw  some  curioua  specimens  of  antiquity 
in  the  manuscript  line,  before  the  art  of  book-making  had 
reached  its  perfection.  Among  these  was  a  book  written  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century ;  it  was  in  Latin,  on  dark  purple 
parchment,  in  letters  of  gold.  There  were  also  letters  of 
Henry  IV.,  Francis  I.,  Louis  XIV.,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
Voltaire,  Racine,  Corneille,  Bossuet,  and  the  manuscript  of 
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Telemachus,  written  in  a  fine,  clear  huid  (in  which  1  thought 
I  could  trace  Feaelon's  own  pure  mind),  and  maiij  other 
things,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  There  are  about  one 
millioD  six  hundred  thousand  engravingB  in  this  library  ;  they 
are  not  seen,  except  by  artists  and  tboee  who  obtain  previcna 
permission.  The  room  was  filled  with  those  engaged  in 
copying  them. 

We  then  took  a  carriage,  and  rode  to  P^re  la  Chaise. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  this  beautiful  cemetery  t  So  gener- 
ally is  it  known,  that  it  may  appear  a  wca-k  of  supereroga- 
tion to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  it ;  but  I  will  take  it 
{ca  granted,  that  for  the  moment,  they  have  slipped  from 
your  mind,  so  I  will  jog  your  memm-y  a  little. 

In  the  fourteenth  centnry,  a  rich  grocer,  named  R^pault, 
built,  aa  this  very  site,  a  magnificent  house,  which  the  petv 
pie  called  "  Renault's  folly."  After  his  death,  a  female 
devotee  bought  it  and  preeented  it  to  the  Jesaits.  In  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  called  "  Mont  Louis."  That 
monarcb,  being  much  attached  to  his  confessor.  Pare  Is 
Chaise,  iq>pointed  him,  in  1765,  superior  of  this  community, 
and  this  house  then  became  the  centre  of  Jesuitical  power 
in  France.  The  building  was  enlarged  and  the  grounds  im- 
proved, but  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  Mont 
Ijouiswaa  sold.  After  passing  through  several  hands,  it  was 
purchased  by  H.  Frochet,  prefect  of  the  Seine,  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  cemetery.  It  now  covers  about  one  hundred 
acres  of  laud.  The  house  was  taken  down,  and  a  small 
chapel  was  erected,  where  the  funeral  service  is  pertbrmed. 
The  gateway  is  adorned  with  funereal  ornaments,  and  Latin 
inscriptions  from  the  Bible.  Leading  from  the  gate  is  a 
wide  avenue,  from  which  diverge  paths  in  every  direction. 
The  trees  are  beautiful,  and  the  monuments  of  various  forma 
and  designs ;  some  are  merely  a  elab  of  marble,  and  others 
in  the  fin'm  of  temples,  chapels,  pyramids,  obelisks,  columns, 
altars,  urns,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
most  of  them  are  surmounted  by  a  cross.     Those  in  the  f<Hin 
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of  a  temple  have  an  altar  inside,  on  which  were  a  crucifix, 
Taaes  of  flowers,  and  luge  aiker  candlesticks,  in  many  of 
which  caudles  were  burning.  There  were  chairs,  too,  near 
the  altars,  where  the  bereaved  go  and  sit,  and  miiae  and 
weep  over  the  departed  and  loved  onea.  In  many  of  these 
little  temples,  there  was  a  window  of  stained  glass,  which 
threw  a  rich  light  over  the  polished  marble.  Almost  all  the 
graves  had  garlands  of  flowers  thrown  around  them.  Flow- 
ers grow  all  around ;  no  one  ever  seems  to  molest  them.  Is 
it  Dot  a  beautiful  custom,  thus  to  invest  the  home  of  the  dead 
with  so  much  tight  and  loveliness  }  How  much  more  de- 
lightful,  than  to  have  our  friends  repose  in  some  gloomy 
place,  where  the  sun  scucely  ever  seems  to  smile  I 

As  we  came  out,  we  met  a  procession.  Two  carriages 
came  flrst,  in  which  were  priests  in  their  black  and  white 
robes.  The  carriages  were  hung  with  black,  and  large 
mourning  plumes  nodded  upon  the  horses'  heads.  Then 
came  the  hearse,  the  sides  of  which  were  looped  up,  so  that 
we  could  plainly  see  Uie  coffin.  It  was  covered  with  a  white 
pall,  on  which  lay  the  sword  and  arms  cX  the  deceased. 
Then  came  a  number  of  men,  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of 
inournii^,  who,  I  supposed,  were  friends  of  the  departed, 
Ihongh  they  seemed  any  thing  but  mourners.  A  party  of 
soldiers  were  drawn  up  at  the  gateway,  and  were  firiag  sa- 
lutes as  the  funeral  train  passed  in,  which  so  frightened  the 
horses  attached  to  one  of  the  carriages,  that  some  of  the 
priests  had  to  get  out  and  walk.  In  order  that  they  might 
not  be  behindhand,  they  darted  through  the  shrubbery, 
jumped  o?er  the  bushes,  cut  by  the  trees,  and  so  got  up  with 
the  hearse,  laughing,  and  apparently  as  much  pleased  as 
though  they  had  performed  some  great  feat  Now  this  con- 
duct seemed  neither  clerical  nor  reverential. 

As  we  came  back,  we  stopped  at  one  of  the  large  slaughter- 
houses erected  by  the  city.  There  are  five  of  them  at  dif- 
ferent extremities  of  the  city,  as  no  animals  are  allowed  to 
8* 
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be  driven  through  the  streets  ;  all  must  lii;  carried  to  these 
places  and  killed.     They  are  substantial  stone  buildings. 

We  also  stopped  on  the  site  of  the  BasliHe,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1790,  during  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  By 
order  of  \apoleoD,  a  fountain  was  commenced  here.  The 
design  was  an  immense  elephant  of  bronze,  from  the  trunk 
of  which  the  water  was  to  issue.  This  design  was  never 
carried  into  execution;  the  plaster  model  of  the  elephant 
stands  near,  to  attest  the  grandeur  of  the  conception.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  the  foun- 
tain, to  commemorate  tiiose  who  fell  in  the  Revolution  oC 
1830,  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  column. 

But  the  splendor  of  Paris  is  seen  the  most  in  the  evenings. 
Then  the  shops  are  brilliaolly  illuminated,  and  the  whde 
peculation  seems  to  he  out  of  doors.  It  is  like  a  ftiry  scene 
to  be  on  the  Boulevards,  and  see  the  pet^le  walking  about, 
and  sitting  under  the  trees,  sij^ing  tlieir  ices. 

This  morning  we  rode  to  the  Gobelins,  or  Royal  maao- 
factory  of  tapestry.  Carriage  hire  is  very  reasonable  here. 
Yesterday  we  with  our  "  valet  de  place  "  rode  three  miles  in 
a  nice  carriage,  with  two  horses,  for  two  francs  (about  thirty- 
eight  cents  of  our  money),  and  to-dny  we  hired  one  by  the 
hour,  which  is  equally  cheap.  When  we  got  to  the  Gobelins 
we  found  they  would  not  be  opened  for  spectators  under  a 
half  hour,  so,  as  we  lose  no  time  in  waiting,  we  went  to  the 
"Garden  of  Plants."  This  place  is  not  altogether  what  you 
would  suppose  from  its  name,  being  occupied  by  all  species 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  world.  Ot 
the  "  plants  "  I  shall  say  nothing,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  say,  as  we  examined  only  that  part  of 
the  garden  devoted  to  the  animals.  These  are  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Each  species  has  a  separate  en- 
closure, within  which  is  a  covered  recess  for  them  to  go  into 
at  night,  or  in  stormy  weather.  The  more  ferocious  kinds 
are  kept  in  pits,  which  are  walled  up  perpendicularly,  and 
are  left  open,  so  that  we  could  look  down  upon  them.    There 
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is  a  large  enclosure  for  the  birds,  sarrouaded  by  a  network 
of  fine  wire,  giving  them  free  scope  to  walk,  hop,  or  fly. 
Among  them  I  noticed  peacocks,  some  clear  white,  others 
with  splendid  plumage,  beautiful  pheasants,  spotted  with 
bine,  and  scarlet,  and  yellow,  and  birds  of  eiery  clime  and 
ewerj  hue ;  some  sweetly  singing,  others  flying  about  and 
beating  their  wiry  caging,  as  though  struggling  to  be 
free. 

Our  half  hour  having  expired,  we  went  back  to  the  Gobe- 
lins, eo  called  from  men  of  that  name,  who  in  the  fifteenth 
century  were  famous  in  dyeing  wocAs.  Under  Louis  XIV. 
the  estabiishment  was  bought  and  converted  into  a  royal 
manufactory.  Here  are  most  beautiful  specimens  of  art, 
exceeding  in  vividness  and  richness  of  coloring  any  painting 
I  ever  saw.  The  workman  is  seated  behind  bis  frame,  with 
his  model,  a  painting,  back  of  him,  to  which  be  constantly 
turns.  All  the  ends  being  fastened  on  the  wrong  side,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  be  behind  the  frame ;  the  front  presents 
an  even  surface.  There  are  several  difTerent  designs ;  some, 
flowers  for  the  bordering  of  walls,  some,  full-length  portraitsj 
others.  Scripture  scenes,  such  as  Christ  giving  the  keys  of 
Heaven  to  St,  Peter,  the  death  of  Ananias,  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens,  and  some  historical  and  mythological  pieces. 
The  execution  of  these  is  most  perfect  The  pieces  are  of 
a  large  size,  sufficient  to  reach  from  the  ceiling  to  the  flocar 
of  a  room.  It  is  very  slow  and  expensive  work,  a  piece  not 
being  completed  in  less  than  five  or  six  years,  and  costing 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  francs.  A  fiill  length 
portrait  of  Louis  Philippe  has  been  commenced ;  but  little 
has  been  done  as  yet,  although  more  than  a  year  has  been 
consumed  upon  it,  and  it  will  probably  take  three  or  four 
more.     There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  Queen,  and  of  her 

Connected  with  this,  is  the  royal  carpet  manufactory. 
Here  are  the  most  beautifiil  carpets  in  the  world  ;  they  look 
more  like  pictures  wrought  on  velvet,   than  like  carpets. 
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They  are  very  large,  and  seTeralyeara  are  conBumed  in  mak- 
ing one.  This  work  is  done  on  the  right  side,  because  the 
sniface  of  the  carpet  is  a  little  raised  like  tailed  work  ;  the 
ends  are  nicely  clipped,  the  colors  are  varied,  the  designs 
beautiful,  and  the  finishing  perfect.  They  are  very  expeo- 
sire,  one  coeting  frequently  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  They  are  never  sold,  but  are  used 
in  the  royal  palaces,  and  sometiroeB  one  is  presented  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  some  king  or  distinguished  man.  Ob  1  but 
did  'nt  I  wish  at  the  moment,  that  I  had  some  claims  upoo 
his  notice? 

On  OUT  retarn,  we  stopped  at  the  Palais  Royal.  This  is 
a  very  large  palace,  bnilt  around  a  court,  which  is  planted 
with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  walks.  In  the  centre  is  a  foun- 
tain, whose  incessant  play  of  waters,  produces  that  pleasant 
humming,  gur^ing  sound,  so  delightful  to  the  ear.  This 
court  is  divi<led  into  two  by  a  splendid  arcade,  the  sides  and 
t<^  of  which  are  of  glass.  In  the  evening,  when  it  is  litupi 
it  has  a  most  brilliant  appearance.  Here  are  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  shops  in  Paris;  they  are  unall,  but  the  arti- 
cles in  them  are  moat  tastefully  arranged.  Around  the  whole 
court  runs  an  arched  portico,  sustained  by  pillars.  Here  are 
fashionable  cates,  toy  and  jewelry  shops,  and  every  thing  is 
seen  that  can  please  the  eye,  or  <^n  the  purse.  This  forms 
a  great  promenade  in  a  wet  day,  as  one  is  quite  secluded 
from  the  rain.  Around  the  smaller  court,  are  the  rooms  {ar- 
merly  occupied  by  the  royal  family.  They  are  a{^T08ched 
by  a  magnificent  flight  of  stairs,  with  carved  iron  railings. 
There  are  several  rooms  open  for  visitors,  the  furniture  of 
which  is  most  splendid.  There  are  no  carpets,  but  the  Hoon 
are  of  polished  oak,  in  small  diamond  panes.  In  each  room 
there  is  a  large  chandelier,  besides  stands  for  candles  on  the 
mantel'pieces  and  around  the  walls.  In  some  of  the  rooms, 
the  walls  are  of  marble ;  in  others  they  are  covered  on  one 
side  with  beautiful  paintings,  and  on  the  other  with  immense 
mirrors,  and  is  others  still  they  are  hung  with  flowered  satin 
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oT  damask  of  different  ccdore,  the  chairs  and  sofas  being  cov- 
ered with  the  same  material  as  the  walla.  The  (hione  romn 
is  the  richest  of  all ;  its  walla  are  hung  with  crimson  Telret, 
and  the  chairs  covered  with  the  same.  The  throne  is  raised 
two  steps  from  the  floor,  and  is  also  corered  with  red  velvet ; 
over  it  is  a  canopy  of  the  same  material.  The  chair  of  state 
is  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  has  the  crown  embroidra- 
ed  in  gold  on  the  cushion  and  (he  back.  All  the  other  chairs 
are  embroidered  vrith  gold.  1  wanted  to  sit  in  the  chair  of 
Mate,  that,  republican  as  I  am,  I  might  bbj  I  had  for  once  sat 
on  the  throne  of  a  king,  but  the  crustj  old  guide  would  not 
let  me.  Like  Lucy's  lamb  in  the  story  book,  "  that  was 
against  the  rule,"  though  doubtless  he  was  quite  unac- 
quainted with  that  poetic  effusion.  On  either  side  of  the 
thrme  is  a  magnificent  candelabra.  In  ever;  room  is  a 
dock,  each  differing  from  the  other  in  design  and  workmaiH 
ship.  The  floor  and  walls  of  the  dining-room  are  of  beau- 
tiful colored  marble.  Cool,  I  should  imagine.  Servants  in 
royal  livery  were  in  every  room.  This  palace  is  at  present 
occupied  only  when  some  foreign  prince  visits  Paris,  wliea 
it  is  assigned  to  him  as  a  place  of  residence. 

And  BO  end  our  "three  days"  in  Paris.  Have  we  not 
been  cotpeditioas  in  accomplishing  thus  muchT  Wherever  I 
go,  it  is  with  pencil  and  pq>er  in  baad,  that  I  may  instantly 
Dote  down  any  thing  that  strikes  my  attention.  But  the 
guides  so  hurry  you  about,  that  you  have  scarcely  time  to 
give  a  look  at  one  thing,  before  they  call  your  attention  to 
another.  But  what  a  long  letter!  Really  I  must  faucy  it  is 
as  pleasant  for  yoa  to  read  these  letters  of  mine,  as  it  is  for 
me  to  see  the  objects  which  are  described  in  them.  You 
will  probably  not  hear  from  me  again  till  we  are  some  ways 
advanced  towards  the  sunny  south.  Oh  1  by  the  way,  I  must 
not  forget  to  tell  you  that  we  are  to  have  a  companion  in  our 
future  travels.     When  we  came  home  to-day,  we  found  on 

our  table  the  card  of  a  Mr.  D ,  of  Boston.     While  we 

were  conjecturing  who  it  could  be,  the  servant  announced 
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the  yeij  gentlemui.  He  brought  ub  a  note  or  introduction 
from  the  American  craisul,  and  as  soon  aa  the  first  compli- 
ments were  over,  turned  to  me  with  a  comical  expression, 
and  said,  "  I  think  I  '11  count  those  stairs  as  I  go  down.'*  I 
laughed,  and  told  him  I  would  spare  him  the  trouble,  snd  so 
gave  him  the  number.  He  said  he  had  but  eighty  where  he 
staid,  and  thought  that  was  ijuite  enough,  but  to  think  of 
adding  ibrtj  more,  was  reail;  too  much.  His  object  in  call- 
ing was  to  see  what  day  we  were  to  start  for  Italy,  that  he 
might  accompany  us,  as  he  is  alone,  and  thought  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  have  some  c<MDpanion8.  He  had  bia  passport 
signed  for  Tuesday,  but  thought  he  would  be  able  to  get  it 
changed  in  season  to  go  with  us  on  M(»iday,  and  soon  after 
he  sent  word  to  us  that  he  had  engaged  a  seat  in  the  Dili- 
gence, in  which  we  are  to  go.  But,  "  now  indeed,  good 
night ! " 


Paru,  April  26. 
Mt  riAB  Fkiend: 

When  I  closed  my  letter  on  Saturday  evening,  I  little 
thought  of  writing  you  again  so  soon,  but  as  we  do  not  leave 
here  till  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  I  have  a  little  time  to 
spare ;  in  &ct,  I  can  do  nothing  else,  as  every  thing  is  packed 
up  excepting  my  writing  materials,  which  I  always  have  at 
hand. 

I  shall  now  tell  you  of  our  Sunday  in  Paris.  We  went  in 
the  morning  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame.  1  shall 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  its  architecture,  but  shall  simply 
write  about  those  things  that  particularly  took  my  attention. 
It  is  an  ancient  looking  edifice,  with  two  square  towers  in 
front,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  here  I  will 
merely  say  for  your  edification,  (for  you  may  be  laboring 
under  the  same  mistake  that  I  have  been,)  that  the  term 
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"  form  of  the  croas,"  by  do  meana  applies  to  the  exterior  of 
the  building ;  on  the  caainiy,  that  may  look  like  a  square, 
a  parallelogram,  or  in  fact  any  thing  bat  a  cross,  bat  it  is  the 
interior  which  is  in  this  form. 

The  ceiling  of  this  charch  is  arched,  and  is  supported  by 
pillars,  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  one  hundred  in 
height.  That  which  lies  under  the  loftiest  part  of  the  ceil- 
ing, lengthwise  between  the  pillars,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
which  forms  the  upright  part  of  the  cross,  is  called  the  naTe; 
the  head  of  the  cross  forms  the  choir,  within  which  is  the 
chancel,  and  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  called  the  tran- 
septs. 

I  give  you  these  technical  definitions,  because,  la  the 
course  of  our  journey,  we  shall  see  many  churches,  and  this 
little  eiiplanation  will  answer  once  for  all.  Along  the  side 
aisles  are  many  little  chapels,  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  by  a  low  iron  railing  ;  each  chapel  has  its  own  altar, 
dedicated  to  some  particular  saint. 

As  you  enter  the  arched  doorway  of  Notre  Dame,  and  look 
tip  through  the  church,  the  perspective  is  very  grand.  No- 
thing can  be  more  imposing  than  its  style  of  architecture, 
with  its  lengthened  aisles,  its  massive  pillars,  its  vaulted  ceil- 
ing and  its  many  tinted  rays  of  light,  which  come  streaming 
in  through  the  richly  painted  glass.  No  church  in  France 
is  richer  in  historical  associations  than  this,  for  within  its 
consecrated  walls,  have  occurred  many  soul-stirring  events. 
Here  have  been  solemnized  marriages,  on  which  depended 
the  fate  of  nations  ;  here  have  been  baptized  infants,  in 
whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  princes,  and 
here,  too,  have  been  crowned  those  monarchs,  whose  eventful 
reigns  have  thrown  so  much  of  light  and  shade,  of  gJory  and 
shame  over  France. 

The  streets  of  Paris  presented  a  lively  scene  yesterday. 
The  shc^s  and  cafes  were  open  ;  crowds  of  people  in  their 
holiday  attire  were  walking  about ;  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  but  every  thing  bore  rather 
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the  appeBTsnce  of  a  festal  daj,  and  already  we  tire  of  its 
Doise  and  bustle,  and  sigh  for  a  peaceful  Sabbath  in  our  own 
land.  But  it  is  time  fw  us  to  go  to  the  Diligence  office;  so 
now  adieu.  Youra  eTer. 


Ltoni,  April  mb. 
Mt  deab  Fribhp  : 

Here  we  are  in  this  dirtiest  of  dirt;  (owns;  for  of  all  nastj, 
dusty  places  I  was  ever  id,  I  think  Lyons  exceeds  all.  We 
arrived  here  this  afternoon  about  two  o'clock)  tfana  beinft  two 
days  and  two  nights  oo  the  way,  and  yet  I  did  not  find  the 
ride  so  very  tiresome.  The  road  was  good,  and  we  rattled 
along  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  bonr,  stopping 
ocCBBicmally  to  get  refreshments,  which  were  by  no  meansof 
the  choicest  or  most  inviting  kind.  Not  taote  than  five  ov 
ten  minutes  were  allowed  for  dinoer,  and  then  three  or  four 
francs  were  charged  as,  as  though  we  had  made  a  full 
meal. 

The  country  was  pleasant  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivt- 
tion.  As  we  passed  along,  we  saw  vineyards  in  every  dire^ 
tion,  covering  the  aunny  plains  and  al(q>ing  hills.  Now  I 
know  you  will  think  I  was  rather  "  green,"  when  I  tdl  yon 
that  I  always  thought  the  vine  here  was  trained  to  grow  ovei 
a  sort  of  trellis  work,  as  with  us,  but  very  different  was  the 
reality  from  my  sujqiosition.  The  vines  are  planted  in  rows, 
at  regular  intervals  of  four  iw  five  feet,  and  they  are  trained 
to  run  upon  stakes  placed  upright  in  the  ground.  Although 
these  vineyards,  at  this  early  season,  presented  a  barren  ap- 
pearance, yet  they  must  have  a  beautiful  aspect  when  covered 
with  bright  green  leaves  and  clustering  grapes. 

We  passed  through  many  villages,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  presented  a  wretched,  squalid  af^tearance.  The  bouses 
were  of  stone,  and  bore  the  marks  of  antiqnity  and  greet 
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strength,  being  probabi;  built  at  the  period  when  it  wis  ib»- 
cessar;  to  make  every  houee  a  ibrtrese.  All  these  lUlagw 
were  surrounded  by  etrong  walls.  The  men  were  loiterii^ 
about  with  pipes  ia  their  mouths,  apparently  having  nothiag 
to  do,  but  (o  stare  at  us  as  we  passed ;  the  women  were  eittiag 
by  the  doors  of  their  houses,  sometimes  knitting  or  sewing, 
aod  sometimes  spina  ii^. 

We  were  molested  by  beggars  all  along  the  road,  £vQry 
time  we  stopped,  every  hill  we  ascended,  we  were  over- 
whelmed by  entreaties  for  charity.  We  were  besought  "  by 
the  love  of  Heaven,"  "  by  the  love  of  our  own  souls,"  "  bf 
a  wish  to  save  them  from  starving,"  to  give,  give.  At  (we 
time,  as  we  were  going  uji  a  stee^  hill,  a  little  boy  cas  along 
by  the  side  of  the  Diligence,  cutting  up  ail  kinds  of  capers 
and  gambits  to  gain  atteKtion,  afid,  what  was  of  more  conse- 
quence to  him,  money.  I  was  lying  back  oa  my  aeat,  but 
hearing  our  fellow  paBsengers  laugh  at  some  of  his  aaijce,  J 
raised  my  head  to  see  what  was  going  otx.  No  sooner  dJii 
the  little  fellow  see  me,  than  instaBtly  bis  cap  waa  up  in  the 
air,  and  he  shoutedj  "  long  live  the  heautifiil  lady."  SIqw 
as  you  well  know,  I  have  ever  been  called  any  thing  :b«kt 
beautiful,  so  I  thought  the  boy's  discernment  was  to  be  priz- 
ed, and  I  handed  him  out  a  sous,  which  threw  him  into  a 
perfect  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  the  last  words  1  heud  were 
praises  of  "  the  beautiful  lady." 

This  morning,  at  Chalons,  we  left  the  Diligence,  and  took 
a  steamboat  down  the  Saone.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
low  but  very  beautiful,  though  now  the  country  is  differing 
from  a  late  inundation,  which  carried  off  many  houses,  and 
left  others  standing  in  a  ruined  state.  There  were  .several 
priests  on  board,  with  one  of  whom  I  had  quite  a  conversa- 
tion. It  was  the  first  time  I  had  dared  to  say  much  to  any 
one  in  French,  but  I  found  myself  so  easily  understood,  that 
the  strings  of  my  tongue  were  at  once  unloosed,  ("  little  need 
of  that,"  say  you,)  and  I  have  since  rattled  on  with  any  one 
and  every  one,  without  regard  to  grammar  or  dictionary. 
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Bnt  the  RomiBh  prieet,  for  hie  first  question,  asked  me  if  I 
was  a  Catholic,  and  when  be  heard  mjr  answer,  he  edged  off 
a  little,  but  I  was  not  for  letting  him  go  so  easily ;  so  I 
began  to  tell  him  abont  many  things  in  my  own  country, 
which  pleased  him  much.  Still  he  returned  to  the  subject 
of  my  faith,  and  when  be  heard  I  was  going  to  Rome,  he 
said,  "  Ah !  when  you  have  been  to  Rome,  and  teen  the 
Piqie,  and  received  his  hleasing,  you  will  return  a  good  Ca- 
tbolic ; "  so  dear  friends,  look  out. 

After  taking  an  early  dinner  here,  we  took  a  carriage  and 
rode  round  to  see  the  city.  We  visited  the  Museum,  but  I 
shall  not  inflict  upon  you  a  description  of  the  things  we  there 
saw,  the  altars,  sacrificial  rases,  ancient  lamps,  boose* 
hold  gods,  and  weapons  of  warfare,  found  in  the  old  city 
Lugdunnm,  on  whose  site  now  stands  the  present  town. 

Lyons  is  finely  situated  on  the  two  rivers,  Saone  and 
Rhone,  near  their  junction.  It  b  now  principally  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  silks.  The  country  around  Lyons  is 
exceedingly  mountunous.  High  hills  overshadow  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  ;  lofly  mountains  raise  their  snow-capped  sum- 
mits in  the  distance.  On  one  of  the  hills  is  a  telegraph, 
which  conmiuntcates  with  the  south  of  France  on  the  one 
side,  and  with  Paris  on  the  other. 

In  our  rides  we  passed  the  "  Hotel  de  Ville,"  (answering 
to  our  apellation,  "town-house,")  and  the  "Hotel  Dieu," 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  hospitalH  in  France,  where  an  or- 
der of  nuns,  about  one  hundred  and  fifiy  in  number,  perforin 
the  office  of  nurses. 

We  Stan  early  to-morrow  morning  for  Avignon,  and  as  to- 
night I  anticipate  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  which  for  two  nights 
has  been  denied  me,  you  will  pardon  me  for  making  this  let- 
ter a  short  one ;  so,  good  night. 
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AvianoN,  Satardiy,  Ma;  IM. 
Mt  DEABB8T  P. : 

Two  days  onij  have  elapsed  since  I  sent  tyS  my  last  letter, 
and  yet,  behold  another  already  begun.  Will  you  not  give  me 
the  credit  of  being  a  voluminous  correspondent  1  Yon  will 
perceiTo  I  take  up  no  room  with  compliments  or  Bentiment, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  tell  you  about  "  the  things  which  I 
saw,"  so  think  me  not  abrupt,  if  I  begin  directly  with  the 
Bubject-matter  of  my  letters. 

We  left  Lyons  abouthalfpast  four  Thursday  momuig,  in  a 
steamer  for  this  city.  It  is  a  delightful  sail  down  the  Rhone. 
The  day  was  charming,  and  the  country  armmd  us  beautiful. 
The  boat  was  full  of  passengers,  and  we  glided  swifUy  along 
on  our  destined  way.  This  river  runs  with  an  amazing  ra- 
pidity, having  a  current  of  nearly  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

Mountains  and  hills  encompassed  us  on  either  side.  On 
many  a  precipitous  cr^  were  perched  ancient  castles,  whose 
walls,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  seem  to  defy  the 
elements.  Around  them  were  grouped  the  cottages  of  the 
serls,  and  all  were  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall.  These, 
undoubtedly,  were  some  of  those  old  feudal  oastles,  whose 
descriptions  have  so  often  met  our  eyes  in  the  histories  and 
romances  of  the  middle  ages.  Often  a  picturesque  little 
church  was  seen,  covered  with  time-honored  moss,  and  on 
many  elevated  spots,  crosses  were  visible,  seeming  almost  lo 
touch  the  heavens  to  which  they  pointed. 

There  are  many  bridges  over  the  Rhone ;  some  are  sus- 
pension, and  others  are  of  stone,  whose  solid  piers  and  arches 
would  seem  to  defy  the  force  of  this  mighty  current,  and  yet 
we  occasionally  passed  one  whose  ruins  showed  that  even 
such  strength  could  not  resist  the  rushing  waters.  The  boat 
easily  passed  under  these  bridges,  by  just  lowering  the  pipe, 
so  that  it  inclined  horizontally  to  the  deck.  In  many  places 
a  rope  was  extended  across  the  river,  about  the  height  of  the 
bridges,  so  that  those  passing  over  in  boats,  were  kept  from 
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being  carried  down  tbe  streani,  by  tfae  use  of  boat-hooka,  with 
wtMch  they  hold  on  to  the  rt^a.  Aa  we  passed  under  a  bridge 
near  Valence,  another  boat  came  along.  While  I  was  aitting 
ciD  deck,  and  thinking  kow  fmely  the  boats  looked  going  along 
•e  npidly,  J.  ran  to  me,  caught  bold  of  me,  and  said,  "  ma 
to  the  other  aide  of  the  boat,  quick."  I  atvted  up,  thinking 
there  was  some  fine  view  to  be  aeen,  bnt  before  I  could  turn 
tom»4,  the  truth  flashed  upon  me,  that  tfae  other  boat  was 
raMMng  into  as.  Twice  the  boats  came  in  collision,  witb  > 
force  that  almost  threw  me  off  nty  feet ;  but,  proridentidly, 
our  boat  escaped  unhurt,  while  the  olbei  broke  one  of  her 
wbeds.  Tkas  have  we  a  renewed  instance  of  tbe  kind  care 
of  Hinn  who  never  ihimbers  or  sleeps.  Who  can  tdl  but  at 
that  y&j  moment  the  prayen  of  some  dear  ones  at  home, 
were  gomg  up  for  onr  safety  1  And  He  who  bearetfa  praytf, 
heard  and  answered,  and  we  were  permitted  nisc^facd  to  go 

Oft. 

Before  m  got  to  Aiignon  we  passed  0040  a  most  boanti* 
M  brkigef  three  thoosand  feet  teng.  It  is  a  sMOcessitm  of 
■olid  alone  arches,  and  was  built  by  a  commnnity  of  monko, 
in  tbe  neigbborbood,  w1k>  devoted  to  ^is  parpose  a  larg« 
nn  gf  money  ofiered  at  tbe  sbriae  "  of  the  Hdy  Obost ; " 
and  is  hence  called  "  Pont  St.  Esprit."  It  was  commenced 
in  1S6&  and  finished  in  1309. 

Before  I  forget  it,  I  must  tell  you  the  singular  way  in 
which  these  steamboats  are  steered.  Instead  of  a  wheel, 
there  is  a  large  sudder,  at  which  four  or  fire  men  constantly 
stand.  Around  the  tiller,  two  ropes  are  fastened,  one  at  the 
right  side  of  the  boat  and  the  other  at  the  left,  and  the  right 
or  left  rope  is  putted  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  boat 
is  to  go.  Now  a  wheel  with  one  man,  or  sometimea  two, 
wonld  H«em  all-sufficient,  and  would  save  this  immense  deal 
of  labor. 

All  altmg  the  banks  of  this  river  are  marks  of  the  late  in* 
undalion.  As  it  is  fed  by  monntajn  torrents,  it,  of  course, 
rises  very  rapidly  in  the  spring,  when  the  snows  on  the 
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mountaiDS  begin  to  melt.  Earl;  last  season,  the  priests  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  that  an  iuandation  was  to  take  place, 
and  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Business,  labor, 
every  thing  were  su^ended ;  bouses  and  lands  were  sold,  and 
the  money  given  to  the  priests.  One  day,  the  wife  of  the 
engineer  of  the  boat  in  which  we  were,  went  to  a  small  town 
to  buy  provisions.  After  she  had  been  gone  about  two  boors, 
she  came  back  iu  great  dbtress,  and  without  making  any 
purchases.  Her  husband  asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 
With  many  sobs  she  told  bim  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end,  for  the  pricEts  had  said  so.  He  then  asked  her  where 
were  the  provisions.  She  had  none,  she  could  procure  none, 
as  the  meat  shops  were  all  closed.  Where  then  waa  her 
money  t  She  had  given  it  away  !  for  she  said,  "  of  what  use 
would  the  money  be  if  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  I" 
Now  how  strange  it  is,  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  priests, 
many  of  them  illiterate  men,  should  gain  such  an  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  the  people !  Yet  this  is  a  well  authenti- 
cated fact,  and  we  have  like  instances  of  euch  influences 
eveo  in  our  own  country. 

Avignon  is  a  collection  of  ruins  and  ancient  buildings. 
In  its  day,  it  doubtless  was  a  great  place,  but  now,  "  Icha- 
bod,"  may  be  written  on  its  walls,  for  its  glory  bath  departed. 
As  soon  as  we  had  brushed  up  a  little,  we  procured  a  guide, 
and  walked  out  to  view  the  wonders  of  the  town.  As  we 
could  not  find  one  who  spoke  English,  I  had  to  make  the 
most  of  my  French,  and  to  be  interpreter  for  all  our  party  ; 
as  J.  and  Mr.  D.  speak  French  but  little.  We  went  into 
the  Museum,  where  was  a  collection  that  would  feast  an  an- 
tiquary,—  heads  without  bodies,  bodies  without  beads,  arms 
and  legs  without  bodies,  bodies  without  arms  and  legs,  busts 
of  Roman  emperors,  old  coins,  sacrificial  vases,  urns  in 
which  the  ashes  of  great  men  had  been  deposited,  ancient 
sarcc^bagi,  mummieB,  and  I  can't  tell  what  besides.  We 
MW  also  some  poetry  in  Petrarch's  own  hand,  the  will  of  Louis 
XVI.,  some  leaves  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  many  beau- 
4. 
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tifDl  pictures,  among  which  were  two  portTails  of  Petrarch, 
and  two  of  Laura.  There  Were  marks  of  the  late  innnda- 
lion  of  the  Rhone  a]t  about  the  lower  floor  Of  this  building, 
the  water  having  come  up  as  high  as  the  windows.  In  the 
court  w^e  many  roses  in  full  bloom,  though  cmlj  the  29th 
of  April.  Seeing  me  admiring  them,  the  keeper  of  the  Htf 
eeaia  picked  one  and  gave  me,  remarking  that  the  rosea 
(here  had  but  little  fragrance,  which  I  Ibund  to  he  the  case. 
He  also  gave  me  a  branch  of  mjrtle,  which,  when  rubbed  in 
the  hands,  emits  a  delightftil  odor,  and  a  piece  of  the  laurel 
with  which  poets  were  formerly  crowned,  hut,  (oh !  what « 
desecration  1)  it  is  now  only  used  to  give  a  rich  taste  to 

We  visited  the  tomb  of  Laura,  which  is  in  a  garden,  where 
once  stood  a  large  church.  This  little  spot,  consecrated  by 
having  been  the  resting  place  of  her  who  is  immortaliaed  by 
the  poetry  of  Petrarch,  is  surrounded  by  cypress  and  willow 
trees,  whieh  seem  to  keep  a  close  guard  over  beauty's  sleep. 
A  priest,  with  a  fine,  iolelligent  face,  showed  us  around  the 
garden,  which  is  laid  out  in  pretty  style,  though  it  then  waa 
suRering  from  the  inundation  of  the  river.  On  my  asking 
him  for  a  piece  of  cypress  that  grew  over  the  tomb  of  Laura, 
he  broke  off  several  sprigs  and  gave  them  to  me.  I  told  him 
1  should  take  them  hc»ne  to  my  own  country,  at  which  he 
seemed  much  pleased.  He  also  went  with  us  into  an  ancient 
and  dilapidated  church,  one  part  of  which  is  now  used  as  ■ 
manufactory  of  velvet,  and  the  other  is  occupied  by  shoe- 
makers. I  afked  the  priest  how  it  happened  that  so  noble  * 
church  was  thus  desecrated.  "Ah  I"  said  be,  and  a  deep 
(Aade  of  melancholy  crossed  his  fine  features,  "  't  was  tha 
Revolution  caused  all  this." 

As  we  came  out,  after  Mr.  D.  had  slipped  Into  his  hands 
a  piece  of  money,  he  handed  me  a  little  engraving  of  the 
tomb  of  Laura,  saying,  "  Here  is  a  little  gift  for  Madame." 
"  Madame "  was  profuse  in  iter  thanks,  and  told  him  she 
should  carry  it  to  America,  and  tell  her  friends  who  gave  it 
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to  her.  With  his  hand  ou  his  heart,  and  with  manj  bows, 
we  separated. 

We  visited  the  Cathedral,  bat  I  shal)  not  gite  you  any  de- 
scription of  it,  only  saying  that,  like  all  other  things  in  Avig- 
non, it  has  probably  seen  its  best  da^  It  is,  howerer,  still 
rich  in  paintings  and  old  relics. 

The  streets  of  Avignon  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  such  a 
Bet  of  ugly,  barking  dogs,  I  never  before  saw  in  any  mie 
place.  The  whole  city  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  solid 
wall,  which  looks  as  well  able  to  defy  armies  now,  as  it  did 
lour  hundred  years  ago. 

Yesterday  we  took  a  nx>et  delightful  ride  to  the  fountain 
of  Vaucluse,  about  fifteen  miles  Irom  here.  It  is  celebrated 
not  rnily  for  its  natural  beauties,  hut  for  being  the  place 
where  Petrarch  wrote  many  of  his  sonnets  to  Laura.  The 
counUy  was  Nichanting,  and  the  day  lovely.  The  road  was 
bordered  by  trees,  which,  however,  are  kept  so  closely  trim- 
med, 81  to  give  them  an  artificial  ^^aranc«.  The  haw- 
thorn was  in  full  bloom  i  its  little  white  blMSoms,  and  the 
wild  flowers  around,  loaded  the  air  with  fragrance.  Once 
when  we  stopped  to  admire  a  fine  prospect,  oar  coachman 
went  to  the  roadside,  and  picked  a  bunch  of  flowers  and 
severtd  sprigs  of  hawthorn,  and  bronght  them  very  modestly 
to  J.,  and  told  him  they  were  for  Madame,  I  tell  you  this 
little  incident,  to  show  the  natural  politeness  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people.  Mountains  were  all  around  us,  some  of 
whose  summits  were  crowned  with  snow,  while  we  were 
ander  the  clear  blue  ^j,  and  the  bright  sun  of  a  warm  day. 
Our  road  often  ran  near  the  Sorgia,  which  comes  from  tho 
vale  of  Vauduse,  and  empties  into  the  Rhone  near  AvignoD. 
As  we  drew  nearer  that  delightful  vale,  the  mountains  encir- 
cled us  more  closely,  till  at  last  they  appeared  to  hem  us  en- 
tirely in.  Then  the  Sorgia  came  rushing  by,  dancing  in  tha 
sunlight  more  briskly  than  ever.  We  followed  the  river  up 
to  its  source,  it  every  moment  becoming  more  narrow  and 
rapid  as  it  bounded  over  the  rocks,  eager  to  escape  its  nn- 
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eu;  bed.  At  laat  we  came  to  tbe  fountain.  It  coDies 
directly  from  under  the  mountiin,  forming  a  little  lake,  which 
lay  before  ua  in  placid  beauty.  We  climbed  partially  ap  an 
almost  inaccessible  hill,  being  often  obliged  to  make  out  waf 
on  our  hands  and  knees,  till  I  thought  there  would  be  left 
neither  leather  on  my  shoes  nor  kid  on  my  gloves.  When 
we  started  to  go  up,  we  left  Mr.  D,  sitting  beside  the  foun- 
tain, but  no  sooner  had  we  reached  the  height  for  which  we 
had  been  toiling,  than  we  saw  him,  with  his  characteristic 
perseverance,  coming  puffing  and  panting  after  us.  He  said 
he  could  not  submit  to  be  outdone  even  by  young  folks  like 
us.  We  seated  ourselves  on  aa  oTerhanging  rock,  and 
looked  down  on  the  sweet  vale  below  us.  On  this  very  spot 
had  Petrarch  often  sat,  and  invoked  hia  muse  in  favor  of  his 
lovely  and  adored  Laura,  making  the  rocks  resound  with  that 
Dame  which  so  often  dwelt  upon  his  lips.  He  used  to  call 
this  vale  his  transalpine  paradise,  and  confessed  that  he  was 
almost  angry  to  find  any  thing  so  beautiful  out  of  his  beloved 
Italy,  for  fear  it  might  weaken  his  love  for  his  native  land. 

The  fountain  seemed  to  rest  at  our  very  feet,  and  though 
farther  down  it  leaped,  and  dashed,  and  foamed  like  a  cat»- 
ract,  yet  here  it  lay  as  still  as  though  its  peaceful  bosom  was 
never  ruffled  by  a  breeze.  When  we  came  down,  we  picked 
some  flowers  that  grew  by  the  fountain's  edge,  and  drank 
deeply  of  its  waters ;  but  alas  1  for  me,  and  for  you  too,  no 
poetic  inspiration  followed  the  draught,  even  of  the  water  of 
a  fountain  so  celebrated. 

Sweet  vale  ofVaucluse,  farewell!  along  farewell!  fori 
may  never  again  look  on  thy  smiling  beauties,  but  oft  in  my 
dreams,  and  in  my  reminiscences  of  by-gone  days,  will  thy 
quiet  fountain  and  rippling  stream  come  before  me,  and  1 
shall  long  to  tread  once  more  the  delightful  spot  consecrated 
to  genius,  poetry  and  beauty. 

In  returning  to  Aviguon,  we  saw  the  peasantry  engaged 
in  their  various  occupations.  Women  were  at  work  in 
the   fields  and    by  the  roadside,  the  cap  of  the  north  of 
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France  dis[dace<l  by  the  large  gipse;  hit,  t 
md  sometimes  of  black  etnfT  res^nbtitig  felt.  We  met  raanf 
riding  or  leading  their  little  donkey*,  which  had,  u  usual, 
targe  panniers  ilung  across  their  backs.  Some  were  sitting 
bj  the  roadside,  knitting  while  their  donkeys  were  eatinj, 
and  others  we  saw  knitting  m  they  walked  along.  Some  wera 
washing  their  clothes  in  the  Sorgia ;  all  looked  happy  and 
contented,  and  oh  I  who  could  feel  otherwise  in  the  midst  of 
so  feir  a  landscape  and  under  sach  a  ekyl 

Afler  breakfast  this  morning,  we  crossed  the  rirer,  and 
passing  throngh  a  small  Tillage,  came  to  the  cattle  Vill» 
neuTe,  which  stands  on  a  high  hill,  and  commands  a  fine 
prospect.  Around  the  cAstie  were  little  cottages,  and  all 
were  snrrooitded  by  a  wall,  like  those  castles  we  saw  on  th* 
Rhone.  The  entrance  was  guuded  by  two  towers,  in  both 
of  which  were  loopholes,  so  that  the  sentry  might  see  all  who 
came  near.  We  went  up  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  towers, 
and  had  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  country  around.  We 
saw  the  snow-c^ped  mountains,  and  those  that  o?ershadow 
the  sweet  waters  of  Vaucluse.  Beneath  our  feet  lay  the  city 
of  AvigBon,  with  its  turreted  wall,  and  Gothic  spires,  and 
ancient  palaces,  and  around  it  the  smiling  valley  of  tbe 
Rhone. 

As  we  eame  down  from  the  tower,  we  visited  tbe  prison 
rooms  of  tbe  caade.  The  waits  were  <tf  immense  thickness, 
and  before  the  windows  was  a  doable  iron  grating,  and  tbe 
doors  had  strong  locks  and  bolts.  In  the  door  was  a  little 
opening,  through  which  the  food  was  formerly  passed. 

Ailer  we  recrossed  the  river,  we  went  into  the  palace 
formerly  occi^ied  by  the  Pope,  when  the  seal  of  papal  power 
was  removed  to  Avignon.  Our  object  was  not,  however,  to 
see  the  remains  of  its  former  magnificence,  but  merely  to 
visit  the  prison  within  its  walls.  In  one  part  of  tbis  palace 
was  formerly  held  that  horrible  inventioo  of  the  Romisk 
church,  the  Inquisition.  Here  we  saw  some  of  the  instru- 
ments  of  torture,  the   remembrance   of  which   even  now 
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freezes  the  blood  ia  mj  Teins.  We  were  mbo  ritown  ■  large 
Moae  box,  in  which  those  who  had  nndergoDe  torture  with- 
out coDfewkm,  were  barnt.  In  the  Aotv  were  trap-doors, 
leading  down  to  the  subterranean  dungemis,  which,  when 
opened,  emitted  a  atream  of  damp  and  noisome  air.  Oh,  the 
scenes  of  horror  and  miserj  these  walls  hare  witnessed  t 
Could  they  all  be  bronght  to  light,  what  a  dark  page  in  the 
history  of  human  nature  would  be  onlblded  to  our  view  I 

We  hare  at  length  gone  through  with  sigbt-eeeing  ia 
Avignon,  and  are  now  waiting  to  take  tbe  Diligence  fiw  Mar- 
seilles, which  leaves  this  afternoon.  On  the  whole,  I  have 
been  exceedingly  interested  in  this  city.  Its  richness  in 
historic  and  poetic  associations,  the  delightful  countrj 
around,  its  ancient  walls,  its  ruined  palaces  and  churches 
■11  give  it  a  peculiar  charm  to  my  eye. 

Bnl  now  once  more,  adieu. 


Maueillbi,  Honday. 
Ht  dux  Fbiekd  : 

Through  scenes  of  tribuiation  and  discomfort,  we  arrived 
at  this  place.  Although  but  twelve  hours'  ride  from  Avig- 
n<«,  it  was  about  as  uni^easant  a  journey  as  I  ever  took. 
The  Diligence  was  exceedingly  small,  so  that  six  in  the 
"lut^rieur,"  made  a  real  jam,  and  there  were  but  two  win- 
dows, so  that  we  suffered  much  for  fresh  air.  Oppoeite  to 
me  sat  one  fat  scJdier,  and  next  to  me  another.  Tbey  were 
on  their  way  to  Africa,  and  had  just  taken  a  parting  dinner 
with  some  of  their  friends.  1  wish  yoa  could  have  seen  the 
Ieave4aking  at  the  Diligence  office.  Although  they  were  of 
the  sterner  sex,  you  would  have  said  they  made  more  fuss 
than  the  women  generally  do  on  such  occasions.  Embraces, 
kisses,  even  tears  abounded.  At  last  the  tender  scene  was 
over,  and  we  started.     The  scddiers  soon  forgot  their  sor- 
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rows  in  sleep,  but  from  their  open  mouths  proceeded  such 
an  odor  of  liquor  and  tobacco,  as  really  to  overpower  me. 

We  plodded  slowly  along,  over  a  poor  and  hilly  road,  the 
heat  and  close  air  at  ^ea  exceedingly  oppressive,  and  then 
te  we  ascended  some  steep  hill,  a  blast  irom  the  mountains 
wtHild  come  bo  cold,  as  to  cause  us  to  wrap  our  cloaks  close- 
ly around  us,  and  to  draw  our  travelling  cqu  well  down  orer 
our  ears,  but  by  the  time  this  operation  was  well  performed, 
we  were  again  almost  suffocated  by  the  heat.  Then  dark~ 
nesB  came  on,  and  we  had  to  ride  some  time  in  the  night. 
And  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough  thoroughly  to  exhaust  me, 
I  began  to  feel  a  dreadful  cold  c<»ning  upon  me,  so  that  by 
the  time  I  got  to  this  place,  I  was,  as  Mr. once  patheti- 
cally observed,  "  tired,  fatigued,  emaciated,  worn  out,  and 
sick."  And  yet,  for  all  this  dreary  ride,  we  had  to  pay  but 
six  francs  each,  which  was  misery  cheaply  bought. 

But  now  amid  the  glorious  scenes  before  ua,  with  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  around  us,  and  the  bright  blue  sky 
above  us,  we  are  led  to  forget  all  past  troubles,  and  once 
more  to  look  forward  with  joy  and  eagerness  to  future  pleas- 
ure. 

Finding  there  was  no  English  church  in  this  city,  we  yes- 
terday resolved  to  spend  a  quiet  day  in  our  rooms.  But  who 
can  reckon  upon  a  quiet  Sunday  in  France.  Opposite  our 
windows  are  two  cates,  in  both  of  which  the  sound  of  bil' 
liards  and  dice  was  heard  the  whole  day  and  till  a  late  hour 
at  night  All  sorts  of  noises,  vulgarly  yclept  music,  were 
constantly  heard ;  men  there  were  with  hand  organs,  and 
children  with  violins  and  tamborines.  At  one  time  there 
were  three  children  under  our  windows ;  one  played  on  a 
violin,  and  the  other  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  danced.  They 
went  through  the  figures  of  a  beautiful  dance  even  to  the 
waltz  and  gallc^ade;  but  ahl  what  grace  could  there  be  in 
dancing  on  st<Hie  pavements  and  in  wooden  shoes  T  Then 
came  quite  a  large  girl,  well  dressed  and  rather  pretty,  with 
a  violin  in  her  band.     She  boldly  entered  one  of  the  caies. 
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and  after  plajing  m  few  tunes,  marched  round  the  roonii 
holding  out  a  little  cap  for  fltuia.  Then  Aere  were  flower 
girls  with  their  little  nosegajs  to  sell.  The;  would  take  a 
rose,  fix  it  in  a  gentleman'a  coat,  and  then  hold  out  their 
hands  for  their  pay.  With  such  sounds  and  such  scenes 
uoond  U8,  we  could  find  no  rest,  so  toward  night  we  walked 
out  But  we  soon  returned  to  onr  rooms,  well  satisfied  that 
we  could  find  as  much  quiet  there,  as  anj  where.  We  pMfr- 
«d  several  cafes,  where  on  elevated  seat*  in  the  back  part  of 
the  room,  were  women  dressed  in  theatrical  atltre,  who  were 
ringing  loudlj  in  order  to  attract  customers,  but  I  tnust  say 
in  palliation,  that  this  was  seen  only  in  those  cales  that  have 
not  the  highest  claims  to  respectability.  In  no  one  cf  the 
first  class  cafes  would  the  moA  delieaCe  female  witness  any 
thing  to  shock  her  sense  of  propriety. 

Every  where  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses,  we  heard 
mu^c  and  dancing,  and  then  such  narrow,  dirty  streets,  you 
can  have  no  idea  bow  filthy  every  thing  is.  The  streets  are 
BO  narrow  and  the  houses  so  high,  that  the  air  is  constaody 
close  and  impure.  We  were  much  struck  at  the  sight  of  the 
different  nations  we  met ;  here  were  the  dark-eyed  Italian, 
the  olive-brown  Spaniard  and  Portuguese,  the  Greek  and 
the  Turk  in  their  loose  trowsers,  the  Chinese  and  Persian  in 
their  long  flowing  robes,  and  the  dark  African,  and  alt  speak- 
ing tbeir  own  tongues,  almost  led  us  to  fancy  that  we  were 
carried  hack  to  the  very  tower  of  Babel. 

This  morning  we  walked  to  a  fort  on  the  top  of  a  high  hdl, 
overlooking  the  city  and  the  sea.  It  was  a  bard  walk,  up 
steps  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  but  the  view  from  so  com- 
manding a  height  amply  repaid  us  for  our  trouble.  In  a  little 
observatory  attached  to  this  fort,  a  man  is  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  vessels  entering  the  harbor,  As  soon  as  he  seee 
.one  afar  off  in  the  distance,  and  discerns  hy  his  telescope 
Jier  name  and  where  she  is  from,  he  communicateB  his  intel- 
ligence by  signals ;  this  is  immediately  telegraphed,  so  that 
in  ccmnection  with  the  telegraph  in  Lyons,  of  which  I  before 
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spoke,  in  a  short  time  information  arrives  in  Paris  of  what  is 
going  on  in  this  distant  port.  We  looked  through  the  teles- 
cope, and  were  surprised  at  the  e^e  with  which  we  saw  oh- 
jects  that  were  entirely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  A  lit^t- 
house,  six  leagaes  off,  seemed  close  at  hand,  and  a  little  fort 
four  miles  distant,  lay  at  our  very  feet. 

From  this  hill  the  Tiew,  as  I  said  before,  is  very  fine. 
Mountains  were  around  us,  some  with  bare  and  rock-ribbed 
summits,  others  covered  with  trees,  with  white  boaees  and 
cottages  ever  and  anon  peeping  out,  as  from  a  hiding  place. 
The  harbor  of  Marseilles,  as  your  geography  will  tell  you,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  The  largest  ships  go  up  to  the 
very  wharves,  and  unload  their  cargoes  at  the  doors  of  the 
wirebouses,  and  as  there  is  no  variation  in  the  tide,  vessels 
come  in  and  go  out  at  any  hour.  Ships  from  almost  every 
port  are  here  seen ;  there  are  always  as  many  as  six  hundred 
in  the  harbor  at  once,  and  often  a  thousand. 

We  took  a  nice  little  boat  this  morning,  and  sailed  down, 
to  visit  the  steamers  about  starting  for  Naples.  We  selected 
the  Castor,  which  leaves  on  Wednesday.  We  were  careful 
to  choose  an  English  built  boat,  and  one  too  which  has  an 
English  engineer,  as  I  have  no  confidence  in  going  with  a 
lattle-headed  Fifenchman,  or  Italian. 

This  atlernoon  we  took  a  ride  round  the  city  and  envi- 
rons. We  stopped  at  the  ofBce  of  the  "  Board  of  Health," 
the  windows  of  which  have  an  iron  netting  before  them. 
Here  letters  and  packages  are  brought  from  vessels  lying  at 
quarantine  ground,  and  dipped  in  vinegar  before  sent  into 
the  city.  We  rode  to  the  seashore,  by  the  new  road  not  yet 
completed.  It  is  called  "  The  Prado,"  and  is  three  miles 
long,  and  turns  but  once  from  the  city  to  the  sea.  It  is  very 
wide,  and  is  lined  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  and  no  houses 
are  allowed  to  be  built  on  either  side,  except  in  one  partic- 
ular style.  All  must  stand  at  just  such  a  distance  from  the 
road,  and  must  have  an  open  fence  in  front.  When  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Europe. 
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We  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  walked  some  time  on  the 
beach.  The  clear  blue  water  came  in  with  a  soil,  lulling 
sound.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  threw  their  red  light  orer 
the  icene ;  then  came  the  peaceful  twilight,  and  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  water  seemed  to  sleep.  The  stars,  like  angela'  eyes 
looked  down,  and  surel;  it  was  a  scene  meet  for  their  pure 
gaze.  But  perhapa  you  do  not  lore  the  sea  as  I  do,  so  I  'II 
e'en  forbear. 

And  now,  wearied  nature  demands  repose  ;  so  good  night, 
'    to  you,  and  all  the  dear  ones  around  you. 

Wedoesdif  morning. 

I  went  out  but  little  yesterday,  as  J.  and  Mr.  D.  were  en> 
gaged  for  a  long  time  in  seeing  about  the  pasaports.  Though 
signed  by  almost  every  Consul  and  Minister  in  Paris,  yet 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  American  Consul  here  ten 
francs  a-piece  for  his  signature,  and  he  told  them  for  their 
consolation,  that  thia  was  but  the  beginning  of  trouble  and 
e.vpense  in  the  passport  line.  Well,  he  that  as  it  may,  thus 
far  we  have  had  so  little  trouble,  that  we  must  not  grumble 
if  we  suffer  some  inconvenience  herealler. 

We  walked  last  evening  to  the  Cemetery  which  is  quite 
prettily  laid  out.  There  are  three  separate  enclosures,  the 
Protestant,  Romish  and  Jewish,  divided  from  each  other  by 
a  high  wall.  The  three  faiths  are  kept  as  distinct  afler  death 
as  before ;  there  is  no  mingling  one  with  another. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  yesterday  at  dinner.  Two 
Englishmen  sat  opposite  to  us,  »pho  expressed  much  sympathy 
for  the  ignorance  of  those  who  would  get  up  from  table  afler 
eating  a  hearty  dinner,  and  go  out  walking  or  riding ;  declar- 
ing that  no  one  ought  to  move  from  the  table  till  he  had  sat 
there  three  hours  at  least.  I  thought  they  probably  had  not 
such  a  "budget  of  letters"  to  fill  out  as  I  had,  or  they  would 
not  feel  like  sparing  so  much  time. 

We  are  now  in  readiness  to  go  to  the  steamer.  Every 
thing  is  packed  up,  and  the  man  has  come  to  take  our  bag- 
gage ;  so  once  more  I  leave  you.  Yours,  ever. 
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Oenoa,  Uaj  T. 
Mt  dear  Pbiend  : 

Well,  here  we  are  in  "  a  fine  fix,"  kept  from  pursuing 
our  journey,  and  all  arising  from  that  rexing  passport.  Not- 
withstanding the  composure  with  which  I  received  the  Con- 
sul's announcement  on  Tuesday,  that  we  must  expect  trouUe 
before  we  got  much  farther,  you  see  I  hare  already  quite  loet 
my  patience.  But  this  is  not  an  orthodox  way  of  telling  a 
stco-y,  so  I  will  e'en  begin  at  the  beginning.  We  were  on 
board  the  steamer  Wednesday  morning,  with  our  usual  punc- 
tuality, by  twelre  o'clock,  at  which  time  she  was  advertised 
to  sail.  We  did  not  get  away  however,  until  after  two. 
The  sun  was  eo  intensely  hot,  that  I  could  stay  on  deck  but 
X  little  while  after  we  started,  so  I  went  to  the  cabin,  laid 
down  and  slept  till  evening.  When  I  awoke,  the  boat  was 
r<^ling  and  pitching  about,  the  waves  were  roaring  and  dash- 
ing around  us,  the  wind  was  howling,  and  all  this  with  the 
rumbling  of  the  engine,  produced  a  terrible  and  almost  deaf- 
ening noise.  I  arose  and  went  on  deck.  The  sky  was  per- 
fectly black,  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  sea  looked  aa 
dark, and  threatening  as  the  sky ;  eo  I  went  back  to  the  cabin, 
read  awhile  in  a  Boston  newspaper,  which  was  given  me  in 
Marseilles,  and  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  American 
newspaper  I  had  seen  since  I  left  home,  and  then  went  to  my 
berth  again.  When  next  I  awoke,  we  were  in  the  harbor  of 
Genoa.  Soon  we  were  summoned  on  deck.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful morning;  the  blue  sea  lay  stretched  around  us,  bearing 
not  an  impress  of  the  last  night's  storm.  We  were  surround- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  small  boats,  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  to  take  us  ashore.  In  one  boat  sat  a  heidth 
officer,  who  with  a  huge  pair  of  tongs,  took  the  papers  the 
captain  sent  him.  After  he  had  looked  over  them,  we  were 
made  to  pass  before  him  in  a  row,  the  captain  counting  us 
off  afl  we  passed.  Was  it  not  like  a  farce,  he,  in  his  little 
boat,  at  a  goodly  distance  from  us,  pretending  to  judge  of  our 
health,  by  seeing  us  march  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep  t 
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He  took  our  possports  away  with  him.  We  went  off  too,  and 
no  sooner  had  we  stepped  on  land,  than  we  were  hurried  into 
a  little  Etone  building,  where  our  names  were  registered. 
This  mancBUTring  over,  we  went  to  the  "  Hotel  de  Londre," 
wherewe  had  a  good  breakfast,  afler  which,  we  took  a  guide 
and  a  carriage,  and  went  about  to  see  the  cJt;.  We  first 
visited  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  which  is  occupied 
by  him  but  one  month  in  a  jear.  I  shall  not  bore  you  with 
a  description  of  the  rooms  of  this  palace,  nor  of  the  beautiful 
pictures  with  which  it  is  ornamented,  but  will  reserve  this 
and  many  other  things,  for  some  long  winter  evening's  talk. 

We  went  into  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  where,  it  ia 
Baid,  repose  the  true  remains  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  iron 
urn  in  which  are  the  bones,  ia  in  one  of  the  aide  chapela. 
Mr.  D.  and  J.  were  permitted  to  enter  the  chapel  and  view 
the  um,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  within  the  railing,  and 
for  what  reason  do  you  think  I  Why,  because  a  woman 
was  inetrumental  in  causing  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Pope  has  commanded  that  no  female  shall  ever  behold 
these  sacred  relics  !  There  'a  logic  for  you !  So  I,  having 
the  misfortune  of  belonging  to  the  prohibited  sex,  was  kept 
afar  off. 

How  much  I  wish  you  could  see  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Genoa.  We  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  wandering  through 
them,  and  never  in  my  gayest  dreams,  did  I  imagine  any 
thing  half  so  fair  and  enchanting,  as  these  magnificent  gar- 
dens. The  air  was  rich  with  the  scent  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  blossoms,  the  red  and  yellow  and  white  roses  grew 
on  large  trees,  the  ^lendid  cactus,  the  scarlet  camellia,  the 
beautiful  japonica,  the  verbena;  in  short,  flowera  of  every 
clime  and  every  hue  met  the  eye  on  either  side.  We  saw 
too  tlie  tea  and  coffee  plants,  the  pineapple,  the  India-rub- 
ber tree,  and  every  thing  that  is  rare  and  valuable.  Could  I 
have  transported  to  you  in  all  their  freshness  and  beauty,  the 
bunches  of  costly  flowers  that  were  there  given  me,  you 
would  have  acknowledged  that  in  your  cold  New  England 
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there  was  nothing  that  couM  compare  with  them.  Then 
there  were  fouotaina  too  of  all  designs,  eagles,  birds,  ser- 
pents Bpouting  water  in  the  most  beautiful  grottoes,  Neptune 
in  his  car,  drawn  hj  his  seahorses,  and  surrounded  by  naiads 
sending  forth  water  from  their  mouths.  Oh !  it  was  all  beau- 
tiful,and  far  exceeding  m;  feeble  powers  of  description. 

Genoa  is  a  large  city,  and  is  called  by  many,  "  the  city  of 
palaces,"  there  being  nearly  an  hundred.  Many  of  them  are 
large  and  lofty  buildings,  but  without  any  claim  to  external 
beauty;  odiersaie  magnificent  looking.  Most  of  these  belong 
to  nobles  residing  at  foreign  courts,  or  to  decayed  families, 
and  may  be  rented  for  a  small  sum,  so  that  one  can  live  in  a 
palace  here  as  cheaply  as  in  an  cvdiDary  house  at  home.  On 
this  account,  many  of  them  are  used  as  offices  for  the  trans- 
action  of  business. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow ;  many  of  them  are  no 
wider  than  our  sidewalks,  and  of  course  are.  quite  impassable 
for  carriages;  and  here  we  first  saw  in  use  those  means  of 
conveyance,  the  sedan  chairs,  of  which  we  hare  so  ofteo 
lead.  This  is  a  kind  of  chair,  fastened  on  a  handbarrow, 
which  is  beautifully  painted  or  gilded,  and  so  cov^ed  with 
rich  hangings,  that  the  occupant  of  the  chair  may  be  entirely 
eoDcealed  from  view.  It  is  borne  by  two  men  who  walk 
rery  rapidly,  and  you  see  them  darting  in  and  out  the  narrow 
Mreets  and  the  courts  of  the  houses,  and  now  and  then  catch 
a  glimpse  of  scxne  dark  eye  glistening  through  the  folds  of 
the  curtains. 

The  houses  are  so  high  that  the  tops  leeia  to  meet,  thus 
making  the  streets  cool  and  shady.  All  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, e*en  to  the  washing  of  dishes,  clothes  and  children,  are 
carried  on  at  the  very  doors  of  the  shops  and  houses.  This 
M  first  excited  mj  wonder,  till  I  found  out  it  was  owing  to 
the  little  light  that  penetrated  down  these  narrow  streets. 

The  women  wear  do  bonnets,  but  almost  all  have  a  thin 
white  muslin  scarf  upon  their  heads,  the  ends  reaching  b»- 
low  the  waist.  We  saw  priests  in  abundance,  the  most  of 
5* 
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tbem  seeming  to  be  in  mnch  better  keeping  tbui  thou  we 
saw  in  France.     Sddiera  and  b^gais  too  abounded. 

At  dinner  to-day  I  saw  two  new  tbinga.  Grated  cheese 
was  passed  around  to  put  in  the  soap,  which,  by  the  wajr,  ia 
a  great  improf  ement,  and  at  each  plate  was  a  littl«  toothpick. 
Q,uite  an  advance  in  civilization. 

After  dinner,  we  went  to  the  steanboat,  anticipating  no 
difficulty  whatever,  bat  we  soon  found  to  oni  uDazement  and 
coiiBteniati<Hi  that  we  could  not  go  oo,  because  our  passport 
was  only  signed  for  Genoa.  In  vain  we  talked  ;  in  vain  the 
captain  stormed,  and  assured  us  that  be  told  us  of  this  in  the 
morning ;  it  was  all  news  to  us,  for  if  be  did  tell  us,  it  was  in 
his  mixture  of  French  and  Italian,  impossible  for  any  one  to 
understand,  Hr.  D.'s  passport  came  on  board;  ours  was 
left  behind.  The  "  long  and  the  short"  of  the  stwy  was 
this,  (X  assure  you  there  was  more  "long"  than  "shewt" 
to  it),  because  we  did  not  signify  at  the  police  office  yester- 
day morning,  that  we  were  going  toleave  in  the  evening,  the 
passport  was  not  signed  by  the  health  officer,  and  if  we  were 
allowed  to  go  on  without  his  certificate,  we  should  throw  the 
boat  at  the  next  port  in  quarantine  for  two  weeks,  no  very 
agreeable  prospect,  to  be  sure,  so  we  had  to  give  up.  Our 
b^S^e  was  taken  from  the  hold,  which,  as  we  cune  on 
board  the  first  at  Marseilles,  was  no  easy  task,  and  we  bade 
"  good  bye"  to  Mr.  D,,  telling  him  to  secure  us  a  room  at  a 
good  hotel  in  Naples,  and  once  more  came  on  shore,  where 
we  were  slopped,  and  our  baggage  thoroughly  examined  by 
the  custom-htmse  officers.  I  was  exhausted  with  the  day's 
faUgue  and  perplexity,  and  at  this  last  hindrance  I  cmn- 
pletely  lost  my  temper,  and  hcsrtUy  wished  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, passport,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  a  night's  rest  restored  my 
equanimity,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  this  morning,  after 
getting  OUT  breakfast,  was  to  race  all  over  town,  accompa- 
nied by  our  guide,  to  see  that  our  passport  was  right  this 
time,  and    all    due   certificates   of  our  health  were  given. 
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Through  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  up  one  hill,  down  u>- 
other,  now  up  three  or  four  flights  of  etairs,  now  down  again, 
we  went,  till  all  the  ceremonies  were  over,  and  the  passport 
had  been  signed  by  the  consuls  for  Tuscany,  Sardinia,  Naples, 
and  1  can't  tell  how  many  more  kingdoms,  and  by  all  the 
health  officers  in  the  bargain.  This  labor  being  accomplish- 
ed, we  began  agiun  to  look  around  us.  We  visited  the 
Brignole  palace,  where  is  the  finest  collection  of  paintings  in 
Genoa.  Here  are  the  productions  of  the  choicest  and  most 
renowned  masters,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Guido,  Guerciao,  Ca- 
racci,  Cappucino,  Veronese,  Rubens,  and  others  whose  names 
have  stood  first  in  the  number  of  those  whom  fame  has  bla- 
zoned forth  as  among  the  most  distinguished  artists  the  world 
ever  produced.  Nor  must  I  forget  one  splendid  picture  by 
Raphael,  the  infant  Jesus  and  his  mother !  The  expression 
of  the  faces  is  most  seraphic,  the  coloring  and  finishing 
perfect.  Again  and  again  did  we  return  to  it,  and  when 
obliged  to  leave  the  gallery,  the  "  last,  longing,  lingering 
look"  was  turned  to  the  gentle  face  of  Mary,  and  the  lovely 
innocence  of  the  holy  child.  In  a  picture  of  Christ's  agony 
in  the  garden,  by  one  of  the  old  masters,  there  is  a  look  of 
mute  anguish  and  chastened  sorrow  in  tbe  upturned  face  of 
the  Saviour,  which  is  enough  to  excite  all  hearts  to  sym^^ 
thy  for  that  Holy  Being,  who,  though  he  was  high,  yet  hum- 
bled himself  for  our  sakes,  and  became  "  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  ^ie£" 

We  ascended  to  the  top  of  a  dome  nf  one  of  the  churches, 
and  had  such  a  view  as  amply  to  repay  us  for  our  ascent  up 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three  steps.  The  sea  lay  in  one  vast 
expanse  before  us,  as  calm,  and  tranquil,  and  beautiful,  as 
though  never  stirred  to  fury.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to 
you  tlie  clear  blue  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  blue  of  the  ocean.  It  is  more  of  an  indigo 
cast,  and  the  water  is  so  clear  and  transparent,  that  often 
you  can  see  far  down  into  its  very  depths.  Behind  us  were 
the  lofty  mountains  that  almost   encircle  Genoa,  while  be- 
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tweea  ibem  and  the  sea  lay  the  citj,  with  ita  churches,  and 
palaces,  and  beautiful  gardens. 

And  now  we  are  waiting  for  the  boat  to  come  and  carry 
us  off  to  a  steamer  that  sails  this  evening  for  Naples.  1  hare 
seized  a  few  moments  of  rest  to  write  you  this  hastj  account. 
Fear  not  for  us  hereafter,  for  we  bare  had  trouble  enough 
this  time,  to  lead  us  to  look  out  pretty  closely  for  the  future. 
that  our  passport  is  signed  by  every  body  and  for  erery  place, 
aad  that  a  due  certificate  of  our  good  health  is  always  ready ; 
and  you  certainly  need  bare  no  anxiety  fur  our  health,  sinca 
you  see  it  is  tl>e  object  of  eo  much  care  to  those  high  in  au- 
thority.    Now  adieu  to  Genoa,  and  adieu  to  thee. 


On  board  Steamrr  Franco  ii  I. 
Salnrdif  tje. 
Ur  DK&anTFK)BMi>: 

"  Once  more  upon  the  sea."  From  some  oanue  to  us  un< 
IcDOwa,  we  are  deterred  from  getting  off  immediately,  eo  with 
my  usual  prt^nsily  tg  occupy  each  passing  moment,  J  seixe 
my  pen  to  write  to  you,  not  knowing  wben  I  shall  be  able  to 
fiu^h  my  letter.  We  hare  had  a  busy  day  to-day,  and  I  has- 
ten to  give  you  ait  account  of  the  "  things  which  I  saw." 
We  arrived  in  Leghorn  quite  early  this  taataiag,  and,  with- 
out spending  any  time  in  looking  around  theret  took  a  car- 
riage and  started  for  Pisa,  about  fifteen  mijes  distant.  We 
i|rere  fi>rtunate  enough  to  procure  a  guide  who  apoke  Eag- 
glish,  one  too  who  has  keen  in  America,  and  in  our  own 
city.  No  sooner  bad  we  started  than  we  were  surrounded 
by  beggars,  the  lame,  th?  halt,  and  the  blind;  each  had 
bis  pitiful  story  to  relate,  but  as  our  horses  were  pretty  quick, 
lire  should  sood  bare  left  them  in  Ihe  back-ground,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  lame  thretv  away  their  crutches,  trusting  to 
their  own  good  feet  and  legs,  and  the  blind  suddenly  record 
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ered  their  e;«aight,  and  the  decrepid  and  infirm  became,  as 
bj  magic,  sound  and  vigoroaa,  so  that  thej  all  had  strength 
to  follow  ns  for  some  distance,  raising  their  clamorous  cries 
for  charity. 

We  enjojed  the  ride  much ;  the  road  was  most  excellent, 
and  the  country  beautiful.  The  land,  for  nearly  (he  whole  dis- 
tance, is  the  private  property  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
in  wtiose  dominions  we  then  were,  and  is  in  a  fine  state  of 
cultivation.  Although  early  in  May,  grain  was  very  high, 
and  almost  ripe  for  the  harvest.  Instead  of  hedges,  trees 
were  planted  around  the  Gelds,  and  from  tree  tu  tree  the  vine 
was  thrown  in  festoons,  which  had  a  most  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. On  the  road,  we  passed  a  large  basin  of  Egyptian 
granite,  which  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  sea  to  Leghorn, 
and  was  then  on  the  way  to  Florence,  to  adorn  the  garden  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  You  may  form  some  estimate  of  its  size  and 
weight,  when  I  tell  you  it  was  drawn  by  twenty  yokes  of  the 
real  buffalo,  and  by  as  many  more  pairs  of  oxen.  The  road, 
solid  and  perfect  as  it  seemed  to  be,  was  much  broken  up  by 
it  in  several  places.  As  we  were  riding  along,  looking  now 
hither,  now  thither,  a  bunch  of  roses  was  suddenly  thrust 
into  my  face.  On  looking  round,  I  perceived  it  was  fastened 
oB  a  little  rod  which  a  boy  held  tn  hie  hand.  He  ran  along 
by  the  carriage  for  some  time,  till  at  last  J.  handed  him  a 
small  piece  of  money,  htdding  out  bis  hand  for  the  flowers, 
when  lo!  they  vanished,  and  the  boy  was  "  among  the  miss- 
ing." We  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  having  to  pay  for 
a  smell  in  this  land  of  flowers  and  rich  odors. 

Pisa  is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Arno. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  the  houses  quite  hand- 
B(Nne.  But  it  seemed  like  a  deserted  city ;  not  a  carriage, 
nor  hardly  a  foot  passenger  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  in  the  win- 
ter, I  am  told  the  city  is  very  full,  it  being  quite  a  fashiona- 
Ue  place  of  resort  for  the  Florentines. 

We  went  to  the  Cathedral,  a  large  church,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  here  I  will 
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just  lay,  that  in  alt  the  charcbea  where  there  ■■  a  dome,  the 
interior  lies  open  to  the  very  roof,  giving  a  church  thus  built 
a  lo&ineM  of  appearance  which  ii  almost  uuBurpaosed  by  any 
other  style  of  architecture.  This  is  the  most  splendid  church 
we  have  yet  seen,  and  would  well  deserve  a  longer  examina- 
tion than  we  were  able  to  gire  iL  Here  are  aome  of  the  oldest 
paiminga  now  extant.  Tbi<  church  waa  built  in  the  eleventh 
century ;  at  that  time,  every  thing  that  was  taken  aa  spoils  of 
war,  waa  consecrated  to  religious  purposes ;  hence  the  valu- 
able paintings  and  rare  marbles  that  are  here  seen  in  abun- 
dance. The  doors  of  the  church  are  of  bronze,  divided  into 
compartments,  and  sculptured  in  illustration  of  various  scrip- 
tural sQenea,  The  floor  is  of  marble  of  difihrent  c<^s. 
Around  the  sides  of  the  church  are  tombs  of  many  bisht^ 
and  archbishops,  each  one  being  a  handsome  piece  of  tcnlp- 
tnre.  Here,  loo.  repose  the  true  remains  of  a  cdeln-ated 
virgin,  who,  in  her  lifetime,  perlbrmed  many  miracles,  and 
whose  hopes  are  now  shown  once  a  year  amid  solemn  pmnp 
and  grandeur.  Truly  an  edifying  scene  I  And  here  too  uo 
the  remains  of  another  eminent  saint,  which  likewise  ar* 
ahown  once  a  year,  and,  marrellous  to  relate,  though  he  has 
be«i  dead  many,  many  years,  they  yet  have  a  fiesh  appeal' 
ance !  So  said  the  guide ;  and  he  shrugged  his  sttouldera,  aa 
much  aa  to  say,  "  believe  it  m  not,  just  as  yon  please." 

'^  In  one  part  of  the  church  two  priests  were  performing  set* 
rice;  one  of  them  read  so  fast  that  he  actually  bad  toaU^  to 
ealcb  his  breath,  and  several  times  he  spit  on  the  steps  of  the 
very  altar  before  which  he  was  bowing,  and  which  he  had 
previously  kissed  with  so  much  of^srent  reverence. 

c  We  then  went  into  the  Baptistery,  which  stands  just  back 
of  the  church.  It  is  of  an  octagonal  shape,  and  is  quite  iarg« 
enough  to  be  a  church  of  itse]£  The  roof  is  supported  by 
large  pillars  of  Sardinian  granite,  and  smaller  one*  of  white 
marble.  The  font  ia  of  white  marble,  and  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  building;  this  is  for  adults;  around  it  are  four  smaller 
ones  for  infants.     Ail  these  fonts  were  evidently  designed 
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for  administering  baptism  by  immersion.  There  Vas  cme  of 
the  finest  echoes  in  the  Baptistery  I  ever  heard.  Thesexton 
Bang  a  few  notes,  and  the  echo  was  like  the  clear  tones  of 

We  then  visited  the  Campanile,  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly 
termed,  "the Leaning  Tower."  Who  has  Dot  heard  of  thist 
Why  CTen  lo  our  very  childhood,  we  thought  of  it  as  one  of 
the  Beven  wonders  of  the  world.  Yon  may  well  imagine 
then  the  eagerness  with  which  we  looked  for  it,  and  the 
quick  steps  with  which  we  passed  nnder  the  leaning  side,  aa 
though  it  was  goiog  to  fall  upon  us.  And  yet,  just  so  has  it 
stood  for  hundreds  of  years.  Whether  it  was  originally  built 
so,  or  whether  from  an  earthquake,  or  the  nataral  looseness 
of  the  8(hI,  it  has  thus  inclined  from  the  perpendicular, 
seems  still  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  general  ioipressioD 
here  is,  that  it  was  built  ao,  and  it  is  supposed  the  architect 
reasoned  thus :  — "  a  straight  tower,  however  high,  is  no 
strange  thing,  but  a  leanitjg  tower  is ;  therefore,  I  will  build 
one  that  shall  be  a  wonder  to  all  ages."  I  have  no  time  or 
inclination  to  go  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  but  will 
leave  it  to  those  bett^  reised  in  antiquarian  lore.  This 
tower  is  of  a  circular  form,  is  eight  stories  high,  and  is 
adorned  on  the  outside  with  marble  pillars.  In  fact  tlie 
whole  tower  is  of  marble.  The  walla  are  of  great  thickness. 
We  ascended  to  the  top  by  two  hundred  and  ninety-tive 
steps,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  We 
saw  the  beautiful  vale  watered  hy  the  Aroo,  whose  meander- 
inga  we  could  trace  for  several  miles,  while  far  away  stretch- 
ed the  blue  sea.  High  mountains  bounded  the  horizon,  on 
some  of  whose  summits  we  saw  the  snow  glistening.  There 
are  seven  bells  in  this  tower,  the  largest  of  which  weighs 
twenty  tons.  In  former  times  the  bells  of  a  church  were 
rarely  placed  in  the  chorch  itself,  but  generally  a  tower  was 
built  purposely  for  their  use.  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  ia 
one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high,  and  inclines  from  the  per- 
pendicular six  feet  on  the  inside,  and  fifteen  feet  on  the  out- 
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We  aext  went  to  the  "  Campo  SaDto,"  an  ancient  burial- 
place.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  building,  surrounded  67 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  light  and  elegant  arcades.  It  is 
built  round  a  court,  the  earth  of  which  was  brought  from  tbe 
Holj  Land  in  the  year  1200.  Tradition  says  that  such  was 
the  power  of  this  earth,  that  bodies  buried  in  it  lost  all  their 
flesh  in  the  short  space  of  twenty>four  hours.  There  are  no 
monuments  in  the  court,  but  the  walls  are  covered  with  in- 
scriptions, and  lined  with  monuments  of  various  periods, 
'Some  of  very  ancient  date,  others  more  modern.  Here  all 
the  nobility  were  formerly  buried,  but  eighty-seven  years 
have  now  elapaed,  since  any  interments  have  taken  place ; 
and  our  voluble  guide  told  ua  that  millions  of  money  would 
not  purchase  permission  to  be  laid  in  the  Campo  Santo,  be- 
cause at  one  time  the  nobles  murmured  at  being  placed  eo 
near  the  common  people,  so  a  decree  was  issued  that  no  one 
hereafter  should  be  buried  there.  The  walls  in  many  places 
are  painted  in  fresco.  In  one  scene  representing  the  judg- 
ment, among  those  in  "  the  torments  of  hell,"  is  one  man 
whose  face  so  strongly  resembles  that  of  Napoleon,  as  to  ex- 
cite universal  attention.  Yet  this  was  done  at  least  four 
hundred  years  before  his  time. 

Afler  going  into  a  cafe  and  getting  some  refreshment, 
consisting  of  bread  and  strawberries,  we  started  on  our  re- 
turn for  Leghorn.  We  were  obliged  to  come  immediately 
on  board,  so  I  can  give  you  no  account  whatever  of  that  city. 
The  steamers  do  not  stop  at  the  wharrea,  but  lie  ofi*  in  the 
harbor,  so  we  are  obliged  to  come  and  go  in  little  boats, 
which  are  fitted  up  in  pretty  taste,  having  little  awnings  of 
colored  cloth.  But  now  we  are  bounding  over  the  sea,  and 
it  is  quite  too  rough  for  tne  to  write  more ;  so  for  the  present, 
good  bye. 

NirLKS,  Honda  J'  morning. 

At  length  behold  us  arrived  in  this  far-famed  city  of  Na- 
ples. I  raise  my  head  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  before 
me  lays  the  beautiful  bay,  its  waters  as  clear  and  as  blue  as 
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the  sk;  above.  I  am  at  present  in  Mr.  D.'s  room,  and  while 
waiting  for  one  to  be  prepared  for  ub,  improve  the  time  to 
finish  this  letter,  and  tc»  give  you  an  account  of  the  remain- 
der of  our  journey  hither. 

All  da;  yesterday  we  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Civita  Vecchia, 
not  being  allowed  to  go  on  shore.  The  reason  of  this  was, 
it  bein^  a  gala  day,  the  custom-house  officers  were  (Eclat- 
ing in  church,  and  did  not  come  ofi"  to  us  till  the  services 
were  over.  It  was  two  o'clock  before  they  came  on  board, 
and  then  our  passports  and  certificates  of  health  were  duly 
examined,  so  that  by  tlie  time  all  the  formalities  were  over, 
it  was  so  late  that  the  captain  would  not  allow  any  one  to  go 
on  shore.  After  church  the  people  gathered  in  crowds  on 
the  wharves ;  soldiers  were  there  with  their  bands  of  music, 
but  the  multitude  seemed  absorbed  in  watching  a  number  of 
men  and  boys,  diving  one  after  another  from  a  high  ladder 
into  the  sea.     And  thus  ended  the  day  off  Civita  Vecchia. 

I  went  early  to  my  berth,  but  passed  a  sleepless  night.  It 
was  dreadfully  rough.  The  sea  came  pouring  over  the  deck ; 
one  man  fell  thump  out  of  his  berth,  and  every  thing  went 
crash,  as  though  the  boat  was  going  to  pieces.  I  thought  if 
ever  I  got  out  of  that  steamboat  it  would  be  long  ere  I  went 
into  another.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  that  while  the  days 
have  been  so  pleasant  the  nights  have  been  so  stormy.  I 
never  saw  it  rougher  on  the  ocean  than  it  has  been  the  three 
nights  we  have  been  on  the  Mediterranean. 

At  last  the  sea  became  calmer  and  smoother,  and  we  soon 
arrived  in  sight  of  Naples.  Mr.  D,  came  off  in  a  small  boat 
for  us,  and  after  a  scene  of  "confusion  worse  confounded," 
of  officers  cmning  on  board  and  going  off  again,  of  men  fly- 
ing hither  and  thither,  of  jabbering  in  French  and  Italian, 
permission  came  for  us  to  land,  and  we  started  for  shore. 
Our  baggage  was  literally  searched,  the  top  of  the  trunk 
broken,  and  the  clothes  put  back  in  sucfa  disorder  that  it 
was  impossible  to  lock  it.  However,  they  could  not  find 
any  thing  to  lay  their  clutches  on,  but  my  shawl,  which  one 
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of  them  tocJi  oa  bis  arm  with  a  triumphant  air,  but  I  coolly 
pointed  to  the  marks  <^  ita  baviiig  been  worn,  so  he  qtiicklj 
put  it  down  again.  Another  got  hold  of  my  jouraaJ,  first 
taking  it  upside  down,  but  making  nothing  of  it  so,  be  turn- 
ed it  another  way,  looking  all  the  time  aa  though  he  was 
ccHOpletelj  puzzled.  And  well  he  might  be,  for  to  him  it 
was  written  in  strange  hieroglypbicB,  and  I  wilt  not  say  but 
I  may  find  aone  trouble  in  reading  it  myself. 

i.  witnessed  quite  a  curious  sight  thia  nHvaing.  A  man 
In  the  cabin  took  out  of  bis  carpet  bag  a  beautiful  shawl,  and 
a  splendid  [uece  of  goods,  wtueh  he  wrapped  around  him, 
gjid  over  which  he  put  his  clothes,  and  thua  defied  the  cus- 
(oov-house  cffioere. 

But  I  am  tidd  our  room  is  reidy ;  so  I  leave  you  now. 
Youra  erer. 


Naflo,  Tuesday  eiening. 
V.V  OUR  Friekd  : 

Excited  and  interested  aa  1  bare  been  in  the  erenisofthis 
day,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  rest  till  I  have  given  you  some 
idea,  however  faint,  of  the  objects  that  have  occupied  our 
attention  since  I  last  wrot&  You  may  well  suppose  that  one 
of  our  first  desires  was  to  see  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
Accordrn^j,  we  set  out  early  this  momiDg,  and  spent  the 
whole  day  in  visiting  those  cities  of  the  dead. 

A»  soon  as  we  arrived  ia  Naples,  we  secured  the  services 
of  a  "  Valet  de  Place,"  wboee  office  it  is  to  go  ronnd  with 
us,  to  act  as  an  ittter|Meter,  as  we  do  not  understand  Italian 
at  all.  He  makes  all  our  arrangements  for  us,  lays  out  plans 
for  fflght-seeiog,  and  makes  himself  useful  in  various  ways. 
He  speaks  English,  very  fluently,  and  is  quite  an  original  in 
his  way.  It  is  whispered  in  our  hotel  that  he  b  a  man  who 
has  seen  better  days,  and  that  there  is  quite  a 
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nected  with  hU  early  history,  but  as  he  eeeniB  reeerred  on 
the  Bubjeet  of  his  own  affairs,  I  hire  not  touched  upon  them 
ftt  all.  But  enough  of  Francesco,  and  sow  to  our  rtde  to 
Pompeii.  We  had  a  nice  carriage  tmd  two  qaick  horsee, 
and  a  driver,  and  were  gone  all  day,  and  the  whde  expense 
was  but  little  over  two  dollars.  No  miHe  is  demanded  (oj  a 
carriage  for  foar,  than  though  one  went  alone.  For  io- 
stance,  in  taking  a  carriage  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  eity,  yoQ 
ore  not  charged  by  the  indiridual,  as  in  our  cities  honie, 
but  by  the  distance,  it  thus  costing  no  more  for  four  than  for 
one.  But  another  digression  I  Well,  pardon  it,  and  I  wiU 
go  at  once  to  onr  ride.  The  connUy  is  quite  pleasant  be- 
tween Naples  and  Fompeii.  The  distance  ia  about  fitter 
miles.  We  passed  many  fine  rillas  aurrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens,  making  the  air  sweet  with  the  odw  of  the  rose,  iht 
orange  and  the  lemon.  After  the  first  few  miles,  howerer, 
the  country  was  so  much  coTered  with  ashes  and  lava  from 
Vesuriaa,  as  to  give  it  rather  a  desolate  and  barren  appeai- 
aoce.  During  the  whole  of  our  ride  we  had  this  mountaia 
in  view,  from  which  coaatantly  arose  clouda  of  smoke  tinged 
with  a  reddish  hue. 

Bat  how  shall  I  describe  what  I  saw  at  Pompeii,  so  as  to 
give  you  any  conception  of  the  overwhelming  interest  con- 
nected with  such  a  tpotT  I  can  hardly  realize  that  I  have 
been  there  myself,  that  my  feet  have  trod  those  streets  which 
once  resounded  with  the  steps  of  busy  men,  but  which  for 
centuries  have  been  hushed  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of 
desolation  and  death. 

I  always  had  an  idea  that  Pompeii  lay  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  entirely  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  so 
that  in  visiting  it  you  had  to  go  down  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  wander  by  torchlight  through  snbterianean 
passages  and  recesses.  On  the  contrary  the  city,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  has  been  excavated,  lies  open  to  the 
sky.  Pun^ii  was  boried  beneath  the  light  aahes  of  Vesn- 
viu9,  and  not  tinder  the  solid  lava,  so  that  the  process  of 
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excavatioii  was  comparatiTely  easy.  Only  about  a  third  part 
however  ha»  jet  been  iH'ougbt  to  light;  the  work  is  still 
going  on,  so  that  ever;  da;  some  new  discovery  is  made. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  a  guard-houae,  at  which 
several  government  offit^er8  are  stationed,  aod  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  go  about  the  ruins  withont  the  escort  of  one  of  these 
soldiers,  and  he  keeps  the  most  vigilant  watch,  lest  any  one 
should  take  away  some  memento  of  the  place.  I  could  not 
stoop  to  pick  up  a  pebble,  or  even  to  look  closely  at  any  thing, 
'without  the  one  with  us  crying  out,  "  take  esre,  Madame,  do 
not  touch." 

We  entered  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  through 
a  ruined  gateway,  at  which  was  found  ibe  skeleton  of  the 
sentinel  on  duty,  on  whose  head  was  a  helmet  weighing  aiuy 
pounds.  Under  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
lie  would  not  leave  his  post,  even  when  the  city  was  being 
overwhelmed  with  destruction. 

The  streets  are  pared  with  large  flat  stones,  which  bear 
the  marks  of  wheels,  and  are  so  narrow  as  to  have  admitted 
the  passage  of  but  one  chariot  U  a  time.  On  either  side  is  a 
raised  footwalk,  and  occasionally  a  single  stq)pinp«tone  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  for  passing  from  one  tide 
to  the  other. 

The  first  house  we  entered  was  that  of  Diomede,  one  of 
the  most  influential  citizens  of  PompeiL  Two  stories  of  the 
house  are  standing,  besides  the  cellar  or  arched  passage, 
which  runs  some  ways  beneath  the  house,  and  in  which  were 
found  several  skeletons,  supposed  to  have  been  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  attempting  to  escape  from  the  ruin  that 
was  overwhelming  them.  In  the  hand  of  one,  thought  to  be 
Diomede  himself,  was  a  bunch  of  keys,  probably  of  the  wine 
cellar,  and  on  the  arm  of  a  female,  either  the  wife  or  daugh. 
ter  of  the  master  of  the  house,  was  a  bracelet  of  gold,  weigh- 
ing a  pound  and  a  half,  and  in  her  hand  a  purse.  In  this 
house  are  many  rooms,  the  most  of  them  small ;  there  are 
bed-chambers,  bathing  rooms  and  dressing-rooms,  looking 
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into  the  garden ;  eatin^rooms,  a  drawing-room  and  guest- 
chambers,  and  the  rerouas  of  several  fountains.  Many  of 
the  rooms  were  floored  with  marble  of  different  colors,  and 
arranged  in  difibrent  forms. 

We  visited  the  remains  of  many  other  houses,  unon^ 
which  was  that  of  Sallust,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  On  the  walla  of 
some  of  the  rooms  are  well  preserved  paintings  of  gods,  god- 
desses and  dancing  girls.  In  this  house  were  also  found  some 
skeletons. 

We  also  saw  shops  of  various  kinds ;  many  were  for  the 
sale  of  oil  and  wine,  the  places  where  the  jars  stood,  and 
even  the  jars  themselves  being  still  seen.  Here  too  were  a 
sosp  manufactory,  a  coiTee-houte,  a  bake-house,  where  were 
found  small  mills  for  grinding  corn,  and  some  loaves  of  bread, 
whioh  are  now  removed  to  the  Museum. 

Atier  seeing  many  things,  far  too  numerous  for  me  even 
to  give  the  names  of  tbem,  we  went  to  the  Forum,  a  large 
open  coarl  adorned  witli  pillars.  On  one  aide  are  the  temples 
of  Japiter  and  of  Venus,  and  the  Basilica,  or  Hall  of  Jintice, 
each  ornamented  with  pillars  and  statues.  Beneath  the  Ba- 
silica are  prisons,  which  certainly  were  not  very  inviting, 
though  ihey  seemed  cool  and  comfortable  to  as,  ifier  having 
walked  so  fu  in  the  hot  sun. 

Not  must  I  ioFget  to  mention  the  large  puUic  bathing 
tiouse  that  we  visited.  Here  ibe  rooms  had  douMe  walls, 
with  a  space  between  them,  into  which  steam  ascended  from 
some  sort  of  apparatus  in  the  cellar,  and  caste  into  the  rooms 
from  openings  in  the  inner  wall.  This  certainly  is  not  far 
removed  from  our  present  fashion  of  heating  houses  with  hot 
air. 

"  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,"  we  went  to  see  the  Am- 
phitheatre, which  stands  without  the  walla.  This  was  a 
spacious  edifice,  calculated  to  seat  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  persons.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  open  at  the  lop, 
and  has  thirty  rows  of  seats  ascending  from  the  arena,  one 
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above  anotber,  to  the  Terj  top.  At4^>poflit«  sideaoftheBrena 
are  openings  bj  which  the  wild  beaBts  formerlj  entered ; 
these  were  strongly  guarded  by  gates,  which  are  not  standing 
at  present,  but  the  holes  made  for  the  hiDges  and  bolta  are 
still  seen.  It  detracts  rery  much  from  the  effect  of  these 
buildings  thus  rescued  from  oblivicm,  that  nearly  all  the  rich 
ornaments,  marble,  furniture  and  paintings  found  in  them, 
hare  been  carried  to  the  Museum.  Thej  would  be  seen  to 
much  better  advantage,  if  left  in  the  places  where  the;  were 
originally  fonnd,  and  gorernment  is  beginning  to  think  the 
sante  thing,  for  it  has  ordered  that  nothing  that  is  now 
brought  to  light,  shall  be  mored  from  the  spot,  which  will 
cerlunly  add  much  to  the  interest  of  Pompeii. 

1  would,  dear  friend,  that  I  had  the  power  to  give  yon  a 
better  and  more  connected  description  of  this  intereating 
city,  bat  1  hare  neither  time  nor  ability  to  aay  more.  Wearied 
nature  demands  repose,  and  I  bare  already  trespassed  <m 
those  hours  which  ought  to  be  giren  to  rest,  and  yet  the  half 
has  not  been  said.  Pompeii  is  a  fit  place  for  meditation,  as 
one  wanders  through  those  deserted  houses  and  temples, 
among  ghattered  pillars  and  broken  statues  and  rained  arch- 
es, and  through  silent  gardens  and  courts,  where  once  were 
the  soft  music  of  gushing  waters,  and  the  rich  odors  of  costly 
plants.  A  melancholy  awe  pervaded  oar  souls,  and  we  felt 
that  we  were  treading  the  places  of  the  dead,  solemn,  still 
and  grand.  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  suddenness  with 
which  this  gloom  came  upon  tbe  devoted  city.  How  little 
thought  the  inhabitants,  plunged  in  luxury,  gaiety  and  li- 
centiousness, of  the  doom  tbat  awaited  them !  How  little 
that  they  would  lie  entombed  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
and  then  that  their  ruined  homes  would  be  visited  by  the 
people  of  a  country  of  which  ihey  had  never  even  dreamed  I 

On  our  return,  we  stopped  at  a  little  distance  from  Pompeii, 
to  see  a  mineral  spring  which  comes  from  Vesuvius.  We 
descended  a  hill  where  the  lava  was  from  twenty  to  fifty  feel 
deep.     Out  of  this  bed  of  lava  rushes  the  spring.     It  comes 
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bubbling  up,  is  quite  warm,  and  is  stroagly  impregoated  with 
sulphur. 

Just  before  we  got  to  Pottici,  we  stopped  to  see  the  re- 
mains of  Hercnlaiieum.  This,  instead  of  being  buried  uadeT 
ashes  as  Pompeii  was,  was  covered  with  melted  Ura,  which 
when  cool,^became  solid  rock.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
cavating the  city.  Besides,  the  town  of  Portici  is  built  over 
it,  BO  that  probably  it  will  never  be  entirely  brought  to  light. 
A  part  of  a  theatre  only  has  been  excavated.  It  lies  seventy- 
nine  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  descended  by 
the  tight  of  torches,  a  long  flight  of  stone  stairs  dripping 
with  moisture.  It  was  really  a  curious  sight,  to  see  ns 
threading  our  way  amoDg  solid  masses  of  lava,  over  broken 
pillars  and  statues,  with  our  torches  glimmering  here  and 
there  in  the  intense  darkness.  The  statues  that  were  found 
here  have  been  removed  to  the  Museum,  so  we  had  to  fancy 
how  it  looked  when  first  discovered.  All  that  we  could  see 
was  the  bare  walls,  the  stage  and  orchestra,  and  a  portion  of 
the  pit  and  some  of  the  boxes. 

To-morrow  we  go  to  the  Museum,  where  are  deposited 
the  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  which  were  found  in 
these  buried  cities;  so  look  out  for  another  letter  soon.  And 
now  good  night. 


And  now,  dear  friend,  for  the  Musentn.  Pray  give  your 
moat  earnest  attention,  while  I  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things 
which  I  saw  there.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  going  to  inflict 
upon  you  a  tiresome  catalogue  of  the  objects  of  curiosity 
there  collected.  I  shall  only  mention  in  a  general  and  dis- 
connected manner,  some  things  that  particularly  attracted 
our  notice.  And  first,  we  went  into  a  hall  filled  with  mosaics 
found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.     Mosaic  painting,  you 
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know,  IB  done  by  patting  afaHies  or  pieces  of  «  kind  of  glaaa 
so  nicely  together,  that  the  whole  formB  a  pictuiei  and  thva 
at  a  little  distance,  the  aeparale  parts  canmil  he  perceived, 
Theae  mosaics  were  portions  of  walls  and  floras,  and  wMfl  in 
such  a  fine  state  of  preseiration,  that  I  could  hardly  imagina 
they  had  been  buried  so  long  in  the  earth. 

Then  came  the  gallery  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  there  we 
were  surrounded  by  Jupiter,  Hinerra,  Usrs,  Hercory,  Ve- 
ans,  Cupid,  Bacchus,  Apoilo,  nymphs,  lawns,  heroes  and 
heroines  of  antiquity  without  number.  Here,  too,  were 
busts  and  atalues  of  the  wise  and  great  of  generations  long 
since  passed  away  —  Aurelius,  Tiberius,  Trajan,  Probus, 
Pyrrhud,  Cssar,  Cicero,  Socrates,  DenioetheneB,  Homer,  that 
"  Uind  old  bard  of  Seio's  rocky  isle,"  Lycurgns,  S<il<m, 
Afislides,  Herodotus,  and  I  ctnnol  tell  bow  many,  many 
more. 

Then  there  were  the  most  s[dendid  vases  and  basins  of 
marble  and  porphyry,  many  of  them  ornamented  with  elegant 
bas-reliefs,  pillars  and  columns  of  rare  marbles ;  in  sbwt, 
many  volumes  would  not  contain  a  description  of  the  Tarious 
things  I  there  saw.  In  another  room  were  bronze  statues, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  many  of  these  were  of  danc- 
ing girls  and  actresses.  Many  of  the  finest  statues  and  busts 
were  found  in  the  theatres. 

We  then  went  up  stairs,  where  were  some  beautiful  mosaie 
tables,  lamps,  candelabras,  drinking  cups,  &c.,  all  found  at 
Pompeii.  Some  of  the  lamps,  particularly  those  sospended 
from  the  ceiling,  were  in  the  shape  of  birds,  the  flame  to 
proceed  from  the  niouth ;  these  were  moetly  of  bronze,  but 
the  others  were  generally  of  atone  and  were  vety  small. 
Here  too  was  all  the  paraphernalia  td  an  apothecary's  shop, 
some  of  the  jars  even  now  containing  medicines  in  them. 
Nor  must  I  forget  to  add  the  bodies  taken  from  the  ruins, 
which,  although  black  and  dried,  were  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

We  saw  the  rolls  of  papyrus  also  found  in  Pompeii,  which 
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BO  much  resembled  charcoal,  that  thej  were  for  a.  long  time 
mistalceD  for  it,  till  the  exact  order  in  which  the;  were  plac- 
ed, excited  curiosity,  .and  then  it  was  discoTeied  what  they 
really  were.  We  saw  the  process  of  unrolling  them,  bo  that 
they  may  be  copied,  and  thus  the  records  of  past  ages,  which 
.  have  so  long  been  buried  in  oblivion,  are  brought  to  light. 
From  this  room  we  passed  into  another,  called  ''  the  cabi- 
net of  gems,"  and  "  gems  "  indeed,  tiiey  seemed  to  our  eyes 
unaccustomed  to  behold  so  magnificent  a  display.  There 
were  rings,  some  large  and  massy,  chains,  necklaces,  ear- 
rings, brooches,  bracelets,  among  which  was  that  found  on 
the  arm  of  Diomede'a  wife,  and  the  puree  in  her  hand,  a 
small  deer  made  of  gold,  pins  and  bodiiins  of  gold,  together 
with  silver  cups,  plates,  dishes,  salvers,  vases  and  spoons,  a 
large  cup  of  sardonyx  set  in  gold,  and  hundreds  of  precious 
stones. 

But  a  still  greater  curiosity  to  us,  were  two  loaves  of  bread, 
some  dough,  a  large  piece  of  honeycomb,  several  kinds  of 
grain,  dates,  prunes,  raisins,  pears  and  eggs;  these  all,  ex- 
cepting the  eggs,  were  black  as  jet,  but  in  form  were  still 
perfect.  Here  too  were  pieces  of  cloth,  some  of  which 
were  found  in  the  washing  vessels;  some  nets, perfectly  black; 
flasks  for  wine  and  oil,  some  of  which  still  remain  in  the 
flasks  ;  and  a  jar,  in  which  were  olives  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  These  certainly  were  interesting  remains,  not 
BO  much  in  themselves,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.  On  an  elegant  mosaic 
table  was  a  portable  stove,  where  were  places  for  the  fuel, 
water,  and  articles  to  be  cooked.  Then  ther  :  were  s;  uce- 
pans,  kettles,  frying  pans,  some  of  which  were  hollowed  out 
in  places  just  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  a 
kitchen  establishment,  musical  instruments,  bells  for  cattle, 
and  toilet  furniture,  among  which  were  combs,  pins,  boxes 
for  paints,  essences  and  rouge,  some  of  which  are  still  pre- 

In  another  room  were  models  of  ancient  tombs,  in  each  of 
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wluch  were  a  skdetoa,  vases,  lamps,  iDcense  bottles,  and  a 
piece  of  monej  in  tbe  mouth  of  each  body  to  pay  the  fcrrj- 
maii  for  carrying  him  o*er  tbe  Stys.  These  surely  serre  to 
explain  the  belief  and  customs  of  the  ancients  in  relation  to 
the  dead.  As  we  came  out  we  just  looked  into  thu  Library, 
wliicb  contains  about  two  hundred  tbotisand  TolataeB,in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  which  was  tbe  most  astonishing  echo  I  ever 
beard,  tbe  reverberations  being  thirty4wo  in  number. 

And  thus  ends  the  record  of  this  day's  sight-seeing,  and  I 
think  you  will  certainly  agree  with  me,  that  we  have  seen 
qnite  enough  for  one  day,  and  that  I  must  be  sufficiently 
tired  bj  this  time  to  lay  aside  my  pen.    So  now  adieu. 


NAwif,  Thnrtdsy. 

*'  What,"  do  you  say,  "  another  letter! "  Really  so  many 
objects  of  attention  come  belbie  us,  that  unless  I  write  every 
evening,  my  letters  would  he  as  long  as  an  old  sailor's  yams. 
We  have  been  on  tbe  "qui  vive"  to-day,  I  can  assure  you, 
having  taken  a  most  delightful  excursion  to  Bais;,  and  its 
environs.  We  started  quite  early  this  morning,  for  you  may 
well  know  that  we  have  to  be  up  in  season  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  a  day. 

No  sooner  had  we  left  the  city  than  we  plunged  into  a 
dark  grotto,  or  subterranean  road,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
called  the  Grotto  of  Posilippo.  It  is  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long,  twenty-two  wide,  and  rises  (a 
an  unequal  height,  sometimes  extending  upwards  of  eighty 
feet  above  us.  Though  lamps  were  burning  at  intervals,  it 
was  extremely  dark.  The  air  was  cold  and  damp,  and  it 
seemed  indeed  as  though  we  were  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  earth,  whereas  we  were  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
streets  of  Naples.  A  high  hill,  or,  more  properly  peaking, 
mountain,  was  over  our  heads. 
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Our  road  then  U;  throa^h  fields  planted  with  trees,  with 
the  vine  stretching  ia  luxuriant  growth  between  them  in 
every  direction.  Tbroagh  these  we  often  caught  glimpses 
of  the  sea,  and  finally  came  in  lull  sight  of  it,  ao  that  we 
bad  a  magaificent  view  of  the  bay,  with  its  mountainous 
sides  and  rocky  islands;  on  one  of  which  b  the  Lazzaretto, 
and  on  another,  a  hotel  and  a  bathing  honse,  where  the  Nea- 
politans resort  in  great  numbers  in  the  summer  season. 

Near  Puteoti,  we  visited  the  aulphnr  mannractory,  all  the 
c^)erations  of  which  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  Here 
the  odor  was  intoler  able,  and  terrible  were  the  coughing  and 
sneezing,  the  hemming  and  spitting,  that  were  heard  from 
oar  party.  How  the  workmen  stand  it,  is  more  than  I  can 
ean  tell.  From  openings  in  the  earth,  issue  streams  of  lul- 
phorooB  vapor,  over  which  wMer  is  kept  boiling  tiD  it  be- 
oomes  saturated  with  the  mlphur.  It  then  passes  through 
clay,  and  thus  becomes  separated  from  the  sulphur,  which  ia 
boiled  down,  re&ied,  and  put  up  in  jars  and  sent  away. 
While  we  were  looking  on,  one  of  the  workmen  took  up  a 
large  ^one  and  threw  it  violently  upon  the  ground,  which 
produced  that  reverberating  soimd  that  plainly  showed  it 
waa  hollow  beneath. 

We  then  went  to  see  the  raihs  of  an  «icient  amphitheatre, 
built  in  the  time  of  Caligala,  but  long  siDce  buried  by  an 
earthquake.  Workmen  are  now  engaged  ia  excavating  it, 
and  enough  is  already  seen  to  show  the  immensity  of  the 
building.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  one  we  saw  in  Pompeii, 
only  il  is  nearly  twice  as  large.  It  is  re^j  wooderfiil  to 
see  the  destruction  here  produced  by  earthquakes  and  erup- 
tions.  Here  in  a  small  town  is  this  enormous  structure. 
Where,  now,  ate  the  remains  of  the  former  grarkdenr  of  this 
place,  ODce  the  centre  ot  Ronan  magnificence  and  splendor  T 
The  earth  has.  c^tened  ber  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up ! 
Where  are  now  the  thousands  that  oace  assembled  in  this 
building  I  I  looked  around  on  its  desolate  walls,  its  ruined 
pillars,  its  broken  statues,  its  deserted  seats,  and  echo  seem- 
ed to  answer,  "  Where  I" 


All  around  this  amphidieatre  are  the  rnioa  oT  hoiues,  thus 
showing  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  great  «se  and  impw- 
tance.     Oh,  time!  bow  great  are  ihj  cfaangea  1 

Here  too  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ser^ 
pis,  an  immense  edifice,  supposed  lo  have  been  built  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome,  but  partly  thrown  down,  and  CMn- 
pletely  buried  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered in  1760  by  a  peisant,  who  found  the  top  of  one  of  the 
columns.  Excavations  were  immediately  commenced,  and 
the  temple  was  found  almost  entire,  but  the  columns  and 
statues  have  nearly  all  been  remored,  and  it  now  atanda  a  com- 
plete ruin.  Enough  however  remains  to  show  its  former  mag- 
nificence; three  columns  are  left  entire,  while  over  the  floor 
of  marble,  lie  scattered  pieces  of  pillars,  capitals  and  sculp- 
ture, which  serve  as  stepping-stones  from  twe  side  to  another, 
the  whole  floor  being  covered  by  water  from  the  sea.  In 
this  temple  is  a  number  of  small  apartments,  which,  together 
with  the  fact  of  springs  of  boiling  water  being  found  in  (be 
neighborhood,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sick  and  infirm 
were  brought  here  to  be  restored  by  the  sacred  waters. 

Puteoli  is  now  a  small  and  dirty  town,  having  nothing  in- 
teresting about  it  save  these  ruins,  and  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  the  place  where  St.  Paul  first  landed  in  Italy,  when  as 
he  was  on  bis  way  to  Rome  "  he  came  to  Puteoli,  where  he 
found  brethren  who  desired  him  to  tarry  with  them  seven 
days." 

We  rode  along  for  some  distance  till  we  came  to  the  Ln- 
crine  Lake,  a  pretty  little  sheet  of  water,  with  a  white  bonse 
and  chapel  on  its  bmders.  Here  we  left  the  carriage)  and 
walked  along  a  hot,  sandy  path  for  nearly  a  mile,  till  we 
came  suddenly  upon  Lake  Arernus,  fairly  embosomed  among 
the  mountuns.  This  is  the  Tartarus  of  Virgil,  though  it 
seems  to  have  no  claim  at  present  to  that  name,  for  it  is  really 
roost  beautiful.  The  mountains  slope  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  thus  rendering  true  Virgil's  description,  that  it  was 
easy  to  descend  to  Lake  Avernns,  but  somewhat  of  a  task  to 
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get  back  again.  This  lake  b  said  to  be  four  hundred  Teet 
deep.  After  walking  along  the  bank  of  the  lake  for  some 
distance,  we  turned  into  a  cool,  shady  grove,  and  soon  came 
to  the  entrance  of  the  "  Grotto  of  the  Sybil."  Here  we 
took  three  guides  and  two  large  torches,  and  descended  to 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  After  walking  for  some  time  in  this 
arched  grotto,  we  came  to  the  river  Styx,  Here  we  mounted 
"  a  la  mode"  pig,  on  the  backs  of  our  guides,  who  were  up  to 
their  waists  in  water.  Mr.  D.,  who,  by  the  way,  was  exalted 
by  them  to  the  dignity  of  "  my  Lord  Anglais,"  went  first 
on  the  back  of  the  man  who  carried  a  torch,  1  after  him, 
while  J.  brought  up  the  rear.  Francesco  stayed  behind,  to 
keep  watch  over  our  books  and  basket  of  provisions.  At 
first  I  was  quite  frightened  at  riding  in  that  fashion,  as  I  had 
not  practised  it  since  I  was  quite  a  child,  but  soon  the  amus- 
ing sight  we  presented  so  struck  me,  that  I  made  the  cavern 
resound  with  my  laughter.  Mr.  D.,  who  is  quite  a  large 
man,  was  on  the  back  of  the  very  smallest  man  of  the  whole, 
and  he  made  me  think,  as  I  saw  him  by  the  dim  light,  of  the 
enormous  bundles  I  had  seen  on  the  back  of  a  little  donkey. 
We  thus  walked,  or  rather  rode  (for,  I  believe,  "  pig  back" 
has  Irom  time  immemorial  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
riding,)  for  some  time  to  my  infiuite  diversion.  We  were 
eeveral  times  set  down,  not  in  the  water  however,  but  on 
the  stones  around  the  baths,  which  are  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a  bed  by  the  Sybil  after  bathing.  Whether  a  bed  or  not, 
this  raised  platform  was  about  the  size  of  a  bed,  with  a  stone 
like  a  pillow  at  the  head.  Rather  a  cool  and  a  hard  bed  I 
should  imagine.  We  stopped  to  examine  several  secret  cham- 
bers, said  to  have  been  built  by  Nero.  After  wading  about 
some  time,  we  came  to  ''  terra  flrma,"  and  dismounted  from 
the  backs  of  our  guides  quite  satisfied  with  that  kind  of  trav- 
elling. This  grotto  is  a  curious  sight,  and  certainly  a  ro- 
mantic place;  for,  in  groping  through  dark  pass^es,  lighted 
only  by  a  flashing  torch,  and  mounting  on  the  backs  of  men, 
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and  thus  wadiog  thiough  the  water,  I  think  there  is  quite 
romance  enough. 

ARer  leaving  the  grotto,  we  walked  back  to  the  carriage, 
and  then  rode  round  Lake  Lucrine,  where  we  once  more  left 
our  carriage,  climbed  a  little  way  up  the  mountaiu,  and  en- 
tered its  side,  and  stood  within  u  large  casern.  From  this 
there  was  a  passage  leading  directly  into  the  mountain,  to  a 
hot,  boiling  ^riog.  We  were  told  that  the  water  of  this 
spring  was  hot  enough  to  boil  eggs,  but  Mr.  D.  and  J.  being 
ansious  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of  this,  followed 
the  guide  through  the  dark  passage  leading  to  the  epring,  but 
it  was  so  warm,  I  would  not  venture,  neither  indeed  did  I 
dare  to,  as  it  is  not  considered  safe  unless  all  the  clothes  can  be 
changed  aller  coming  out.  Indeed,  so  intolerably  hot  did  they 
find  it,  tbey  would  have  turned  back  before  reaching  it,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  many  by-passages  that  direrge  from  the  main 
passage,  and  the  idea  of  losing  their  way  was  so  unpleasant, 
they  persevered  iu  the  attempt,  and  came  back  dripping  with 
perspiration.  The  man  took  in  with  him  two  eggs  in  a  little 
pail,  which  he  titled  with  the  water,  and  soon  afler  he  came 
back,  the  eggs  were  taken  out  well  boiled.  The  whole 
range  of  mountains  around  Naples  seems  to  be  of  a  volcanic 
nature,  and  this  spring,  so  far  distant  from  Vesuvius,  is 
doubtless  fed  by  the  same  fires  that  there  ceaselessly  burn. 

We  then  rode  on  to  Baice.  This  town  was  ouce  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
higher  classes  among-  the  Romans.  It  is  now  strown  with 
ruins,  the  principal  of  which  are  temples  of  Venus, 
Diana,  Jupiter  and  Mercury ;  the  last  only  we  examined. 
It  is  a  circular  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  having  an 
opening  iu  the  top,  and  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Here  is  one  of  the  finest  echoes  I  ever  heard ;  the 
clapping  of  hands  was  like  distant  thunder,  and  a  stone 
thrown  violently  on  the  ground  seemed  like  the  reverbera- 
tions of  cannon  among  the  hills.  Here  too  was  a  sort  of 
whispering  gallery.     J.  stood  on  one  side  with  his  mouth  to 
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SD  aperture  in  the  wall,  and  I  at  the  opposite  side,  aearlyone 
hundred  feet  from  him,  with  my  ear  to  a  similar  aperture. 
He  then  whispered  a  few  words,  which  I  heard  aa  distinctly 
as  though  I  stood  close  hy  him. 

We  rode  on  a  little  way  beyond  Baiffi,  and  had  a  beautiful 
Yiew  of  the  country  around.  Here,  separated  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  from  the  sea,  is  a  sort  of  lake  called  "the  Dead 
Sea,"  or,  according  to  Virgil,  the  "  Stygian  Lake."  In  this 
neighborhood  too  were  the  Elysian  fields  of  the  same  poet, 
and  surely  never  was  a  country  seen  more  beautiful,  nor  any 
more  worthy  of  being  called  Elysian.  The  green  and  lofly 
mountains,  the  fertile  rales  covered  with  the  vine,  the  fig  tree 
and  the  olive,  seen  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  formed  a  lovely 
picture,  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  poet,  or  the  pencil  of  the 

Our  ride  home  was  most  delightful,  having  the  sea  almost 
constantly  in  view ;  the  sun  was  far  down  toward  the  horizon, 
and  the  country  was  charming,  mountains  and  vineyards 
being  all  around  us.  Instead  of  coming  home  through  the 
grottoof  Posilippo,  we  ascended  the  mountain  over  it,  by  the 
road  called  Napoleon's  road,  which  was  constructed  by  Murat 
when  he  was  king  of  Naples.  It  is  a  magnificent  road,  wind- 
ing ronnd  the  aide  of  the  mountain.  Beneath  ns,  as  we 
ascended,  was  the  fertile  country  through  which  we  had  been 
riding,  seeming  tike  a  garden  at  our  feet,  and  as  we  came 
down  on  the  other  side,  we  had  a  line  view  of  Naples,  its 
bay,  the  splendid  villas  dotting  the  shore,  and  old  Vesuvius 
sending  forth  huge  columns  of  smoke. 

We  got  back  about  half  past  six,  feeling  bat  little  fatigued 
and  quite  satisfied  with  our  day's  work ;  we  dined  at  seven, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  I  have  spent  in  writing  to 
you.  So  yon  see,  every  moment  of  the  day  has  been 
occupied ;  and  now  I  leave  you  awhile. 
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Naflh,  Suufdir  «i«aiof . 
My  DBiR  Fbibhd; 

Yesterday  and  to-day.  we  have  been  busy  in  looking 
around  Naples  and  itB  immediate  enviraos,  and  having  a  lit- 
tle leisure  this  cTening,  I  haBten  to  gire  you  an  account  of 
"  whnt  I  naw."  We  went  yesterday  morning  to  the  Church 
of  San  Fraacesco.  In  this  land,  where  so  much  of  ipleiidor 
and  wealth,  and  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  art  are 
collected  in  the  churches,  they  are  of  course  amoDg  the 
first  objects  visited  by  strangers.  Yon  cut  generally  gain 
admission  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  but  if  you  go  at  the  time 
of  morning  or  evening  service,  and  just  look  about  you  with- 
out requiring  the  atleution  of  a  guide,  it  costs  you  nothing, 
but  if  you  go  at  any  other  hour  you  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
customary  fee. 

The  Church  of  San  Francesco  is  quite  new,  and  is,  what 
in  Yankee  land  we  would  call  "  a  splendid  affair."  It  is  of 
a  circular  form,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome^  around  the 
interior  of  which  runs  a  gallery  supported  by  thirty-three 
large  pillars  of  light  colored  marble.  At  regular  distances 
between  the  pillars  are  statues  of  the  four  Evangelists,  ajid 
of  four  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine.  The  altar  is  etanposed  of  the 
choicest  marbles,  porphyry,  ja^r,  and  l^i84azuli ;  this  last 
is  a  precious  stone  of  the  most  beautiful  blue  color.  The 
floor  is  of  marble,  a  large  circular  piece  being  in  the  centre, 
from  which  diverge  lines  of  different  colored  marbles.  Di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  church  is  the  royal  palace. 

We  then  went  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Severo,  which  is  now 
very  small,  having  been  neatly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Though  so  small,  it  is  very  rich,  the  mterior  being  filled  with 
the  finest  sculpture.  Here  the  family  of  the  Princes  of  SaiH 
gto  are  buried,  each  tomb  being  ornamented  with  beautiful 
figures,  those  of  the  females  having  a  statue  representing  the 
principal  virtue  of  the  lady  in  the  tomb.     One  represents 
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modesty,  and  is  covered  with  a  veil  of  white  marble,  through 
which  the  features  aud  torm  are  perfectly  seen.  It  is  one  of 
the  rarest  worlts  of  art  in  existence.  Another  represents 
vice  undeceived.  A  man  is  caught  in  a  net,  from  which  he 
is  endeavoring  to  extricate  himself.  The  color  and  material 
of  the  net  are  so  well  imitated,  that  when  J.  first  caught  ■ 
glimpse  of  it,  he  said,  "  what  is  that  net  thrown  there  for  T  " 
It  is  all  cut  from  one  piece  of  marble. 

But  the  most  touching  of  all  is  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
tomb,  covered  with  a  veil  supposed  to  be  dampened  by  the 
dews  of  death.  I  could  hardly  realize  the  drapery  was  of 
marble,  so  easy  and  graceful  were  the  folds.  The  border  was 
sculptured  to  imitate  embroidery  and  was  of  a  most  perfect 
finish.  By  the  side  of  the  body  lay  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
nails  and  the  pincers,  all  cut  fiom  one  block  of  marble.  I 
never  saw  any  thing  so  beautiful  as  this  statue.  Again  and 
again  we  returned  to  look  upon  it,  that  it  might  be  deeply 
fixed  in  our  memory.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  dwell  long 
enough  upon  the  still,  calm  features  of  Christ,  for  even  while 
I  looked,  the  vision  seemed  so  little  like  earth,  I  feared  it 
would  be  snatched  from  my  longing  eyes.  These  three 
statues  are  considered  as  master-pieces  of  genius,  as  neither 
the  ancient  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  seem  to  have  attempted 
showing  the  face  and  form  through  a  veil. 

We  next  visited  the  church  of  San  Gennaro,  the  patron 
saiot  of  Naples,  where  his  remains  now  repose.  It  is  said 
some  of  his  blood  is  here  kept,  which  liquefies  twice  or  three 
times  a  year,  when  crowds  attend  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
If  there  is  any  hindrance  in  the  performance  of  the  miracle, 
the  multitudes  in  the  church  testify  their  impatience  by 
groans  and  cries,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  announced  to  be  com- 
pleted, shouts  rend  the  air,  as  them  prosperity  is  predicted. 
I  looked  earnestly  in  the  face  of  the  priest  who  was  telling 
ns  of  the  various  miracles  performed  by  the  Saint,  to  see  if 
he  seemed  to  believe  it,  but  he  spoke  as  though  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  had  ever  crossed  his  mind.  We  were  told  that 
7' 
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when  N^Ktleon  wts  here,  he  rlstted  this  church,  and  as  he 
was  anxious  to  eee  this  miracle,  he  commuided  llie  priests  to 
cause  the  blood  to  be  liquefied.  In  vain  they  told  him  it 
was  impossible  excqit  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
mighty  conqueror  was  not  thus  to  be  baffled ;  he  grew  an- 
gry and  threatened  if  it  was  not  soon  done  to  liquely  their 
blood,  so  with  trembling  but  with  no  more  hesitation  they 
performed  the  miracle,  probably  by  the  use  of  some  chemical 
means. 

In  this  church  are  thirty-sis  busts  of  solid  silver,  which 
cost  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  No 
wonder  that  when  a  revolution  takes  place,  the  cbnrches  are 
first  demolished,  for  there  the  greatest  riches  and  prizes  are 

As  we  left  this  church  we  had  six  beggars  around  us,  all 
looking  pitiable  enough.  What  a  contrast  to  the  silver  and 
gold,  and  precious  stones  within  the  church  !  When  I  locdt 
around  this  beautiful  land,  this  land  of  mountains  and  vales, 
of  wine  and  of  oil,  of  the  fig  and  the  orange,  when  I  see  all 
nature  so  luxuriant,  and  then  turn  my  eyes  on  the  filth,  the 
squalid  wretchedness  and  poverty  which  meet  me  wherever  I 
go,  my  heart  sickens  within  me,  and  I  cannot  help  exdum- 
iog,  "  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 

Constantly  meeting,  as  we  do  so  many  priests,  I  had  the 
cariosity  yesterday  to  attempt  to  count  them,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  hours'  drive  through  the  city,  we  met  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.  The  most  of  the  time  I  could 
see  bnt  one  side  of  the  street,  and  I  did  not  reckon  at  all 
those  we  saw  in  the  churches,  where  at  least  were  fifty  more. 
They  all  wear  a  black  robe,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat  turned 
up  at  the  sides,  so  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  other 
classes  of  citizens.  Francesco  told  us  that  if  a  gentleman 
had  a  number  of  sons,  the  oldest  took  his  father's  property, 
one  became  a  soldier,  and  another  a  priest,  and  thus  hun- 
dreds of  priests  are  supported  by  the  people,  already  burden- 
ed to  oppression  by  taxes. 
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In  the  evening  we  took  a  walk  in  the  king's  garden  which 
is  in  front  of  oar  hotel,  and  lies  between  the  street  and  the 
baj.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out  with  fiae  treea,  and  hedges, 
and  winding  walks,  and  has  a  large  fonnltun,  and  several 
statues  in  different  parts  of  it  There  are  also  two  little  tem- 
ples, their  white  pillaiB  peeping  out  through  the  trees.  On 
our  left  was  the  beautiful  bay  of  N^les,  from  which  came 
a  soft  and  genial  breeze.  We  walked  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  garden,  which  extends  about  half  a  mile,  aod 
then  returned  through  the  street  to  our  hotel.  This  is  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  cily;  it  was  not  very  brilliantly 
lit  up,  neither  was  there  any  great  display  in  the  shops.  In- 
deed, I  think  there  are  but  few  handsome  shops  in  the  city. 

This  morning  we  went  quite  early  to  the  market.  Here 
was  a  buEy  scene  indeed.  The  street  was  thronged  with 
people,  come  either  to  buy  or  sell.  We  saw  J^  nicest  cher- 
ries and  strawberries,  and  they  are  add  very  cheap  too.  We 
bought  three  or  four  quarts  of  cherries  for  about  six  cents. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  accommodations  for  the  eating  pub- 
lic to  be  seen  around  the  market,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
in  a  house  as  with  us,  but  in  the  street.  We  saw  miniature 
cook  shops,  where  ever  so  small  a  piece  of  meat  might  be 
bought  already  cooked,  and  little  boys  were  constantly  going 
round  with  tea  and  c<^ee,  which  they  sold  by  the  cup  full. 
The  streets  resotinded  with  cries,  someof  them  the  strangest 
noises  I  ever  heard.  Those  thai  had  the  least  to  sell,  I  veri- 
ly believe,  cried  the  loudest,  and  uttered  the  most  discordant 
notes.  In  short,  it  was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity,  and 
as  presenting  a  living  picture  of  human  nature,  was  full  of 
interest.  It  had  however  one  drawback ;  the  streets  were 
so  dirty  that  in  some  places  they  seemed  almost  impassable 
for  persons  having  on  clothes  any  where  approaching  to 
clean. 

After  breakfast  we  »isited  the  castle  St.  Elmo,  which 
stands  on  a  high  hill  just  out  of  Naples.  Here  we  had  « 
magnificent  view  of  the  country  for  miles  around,  and  of  a 
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part  of  the  citj ;  the  other  side  I  was  aot  permitted  to  see, 
as  jou  go  within  a  mooaflterj,  to  get  the  view,  and  the  Pope 
has  decreed  that  no  female  shall  go  within  the  walls  of  • 
monasterj,  so  I  was  kept  out  while  the  more  favored  sex  had 
a  view,  which  thejr  pronounced  delightful.  We  then  de- 
scended b;  a  circuitous  route  to  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  which 
is  OR  the  hill  immediately  over  the  grotto  of  Posilippo,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  harbor  and  that  part  of  the  city 
adjacent  to  it.  The  tomb  is  nearly  circular,  and  has  ten 
niches  in  which  were  fonnerl;  cinerary  urns,  now  no  longer 
to  be  seen. 

We  passed  through  Ihe  grotto  of  Posilippo,  and  after  a 
short  ride  came  to  the  lake  of  Agoano,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  delightful  scenery.  It  is  almo^  surrounded  by 
mountains  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  now  clothed  with 
the  most  beanltful  verdure.  This  lake  (supposed  by  some  to 
hive  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano)  and  all  the  surrounding 
country,  belong  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  constitute  his 
fishing  and  hunting  grounds,  ^here  is  s  beautiful  little 
lodge  in  the  form  of  a  chapet,  built  by  a  brother  of  the  king. 
From  the  roof  of  this  little  temple  we  had  a  charming  view 
of  the  lake  and  the  country  around  it. 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  is  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  where 
the  air  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
(hat  it  is  dangerous  to  remain  there  a  long  time.  We  went 
in  and  beat  down  our  heads  within  two  feet  of  the  ground, 
where  the  air  came  up  like  the  gas  that  escapes  from  cham- 
pagne, when  it  is  first  uncorked.  A  dog  was  carried  in  and 
laid  on  the  ground,  when  it  almost  instantly  seemed  as 
though  it  were  dying.  Its  breath  came  shorter  and  shorter, 
its  limbs  were  convulsed,  its  mouth  was  covered  with  froth, 
and  I  suppose  a  few  momenta  more  would  have  terminated 
its  existence,  and  doubtless  the  same  effect  would  be  pro 
duced  on  auy  individual  who  would  slay  there  long  enough. 
But  the  dog  was  brought  out  and  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
soon  began  to  revive,  and  then  it  breathed  like  a  person 
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coming  out  of  a  faiating  fit.  After  that  it  tkh  around,  rutn 
bed  against  our  feet,  rolled  on  the  ground  and  acted  just  as 
though  it  was  intoxicated. 

The  man  next  took  two  torches  into  the  grotto,  but  the 
moment  thej  were  brought  in  contact  with  this  stream  of 
gas,  they  went  out.  This  was  repealed  several  times.  In 
the  lake,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bauk,  is  a  little  spring 
formed  by  this  gas,  which  boils  and  bubbles  up  through  the 
water. 

In  another  grotto,  we  found  the  air  still  mcffe  strongly  im- 
pregnated, so  that  after  putting  our  faces  down  near  the 
ground,  we  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  in  still  another,  there 
was  such  a  stream  of  hot  vapor  ascending  from  the  earth, 
that  after  we  had  been  there  a  few  seconds,  the  perspiration 
started  from  every  pore.  Thus  the  mountains  around  Na- 
ples seem  to  be  full  of  inward  fires,  which  come  out  in  dit 
ferent  forms,  wherever  there  is  an  opening. 

As  we  returned  home  we  met  flocks  of  goats  going  to  the 
city  after  browsing  on  the  hills  during  the  day.  Every 
morning  quite  early  I  hear  their  little  tinkling  bells,  as  they 
are  drives  by  out  of  the  city.  They  are  stopped  at  those 
houses  where  their  milk  is  wanted,  and  milked  according  to 
demand. 

In  passing  by  the  palace  of  the  Minister  of  State,  a  hand- 
some carriage  with  two  coachmen,  two  footmen  and  one 
outrider,  drew  up  before  the  door.  On  the  seat  of  the  car- 
riage sat  iu  solitary  dignity  a  dog  I  I  do  not  know  that  all 
this  dashing  out  was  for  the  mere  purpose  of  taking  the  dog 
to  ride ;  perhaps  its  master  had  stopped  somewhere,  and  sent 
it  home,  hut  any  way,  it  looked  ludicrous  enough  to  see  a 
little  dog  perched  up  there  in  that  style. 

Just  after  I  commenced  writing  this  evening,  we  beard 
the  firing  of  guns  and  rockets,  and  J.  went  out  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  He  soon  came  back  for  me  to  go  and  see  a 
church  that  was  illuminated.  I  felt  as  though  nothing  would 
tempt  me  to  go  out  again,  but  as  he  said  it  was  near,  I  cod- 
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seated  to  ga  It  was  i  small  church,  but  the  froot  was  one 
blaze  of  light.  On  the  outside  small  candles  were  fixed  in 
slanting  rows.  The  cross  on  the  top  had  tights  all  round  iL 
I  suppose  it  is  the  e*e  of  some  saint's  day. 

And  DOW  it  is  quite  time  for  me  to  briDg  this  lon^  letter 
to  a  close,  but  not  befofe  I  tell  jou  how  disappointed  we 
have  been  in  not  receiving  letters  from  yoa  here.  We  left 
orders  with  our  banker  at  Paris  to  forward  any  letters  that 
would  come  before  the  fifteenth  of  May,  espectiag  you  would 
write  by  the  steamer  of  the  last  of  April.  Well,  we  still 
mnst  h(^e,  though  two  months  seem  a  long  time  to  be 
without  hearing  from  those  we  love  and  have  left. 

Sunday  evening. 

I  open  my  letter  to  tell  yoa  a  little  of  our  Sunday  in  Na- 
ples. We  went  this  morning  to  the  English  chapel,  in  the 
palace  of  the  British  Ambassador.  It  affected  me  to  teara 
to  hear  again  the  service  I  so  much  love.  It  seemed  as 
though  time  and  place  were  forgotten;  I  no  longer  felt  "  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land."  There  was  some  diOerence  in 
the  service ;  that  being  adapted  to  the  English  church,  of 
course  much  mention  was  made  of  the  Queen  and  the  royal 
family.  But  the  "  Te  Deum,"  that  glorious  hymn,  was  the 
suae;  the  words  of  the  chants,  the  creed  and  most  of  the 
prayers  were  the  same.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  once  more  in 
my  own  home. 

This  afternoon,  at  five  o'clock,  we  went  to  one  of  the 
Romish  churches,  where  we  heard  there  was  to  be  some  good 
music.  It  is  a  fine  looking  church  and  is  much  ornamented ; 
all  its  chapels  are  hung  with  crimson  uid  white  curtains. 
We  procured  some  chairs,  for  there  are  no  pews  in  any  of 
these  churches.  We  sat  a  long  time  waiting  for  the  service 
to  commence ;  at  last  we  began  to  think  we*wcre  hoaxed, 
but  on  looking  round,  we  saw  that  nearly  all  the  congregft- 
ti<m  was  seated,  and  we  knew  they  would  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hiring  chairs   (though  it  is  only  about  two  eeats 
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i^iece,)  unless  sometluDg  iiausud  was  going  to  take  place. 
We  amused  ourselves  with  looking  about,  and  paiticularlj 
with  observing  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  tbat  were  station- 
ed around  the  church.  They  stood  at  their  posts  immovable 
■B  rocks,  neither  looking  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  leh.  A  fler 
waiting  at  least  an  hour,  there  a[^eared  in  the  pulpit  a  man 
richly  robed,  having  on  his  bead  a  bishop's  or  archbishop's 
cap.  He  had  no  notes,  but  spoke  very  fluently,  sometimes 
in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  Italian.  On  one  of  the  fingers 
of  bis  right  hand  sparkled  a  magnificent  diamond  ring.  I 
thoaght  he  never  would  get  through,  and  began  to  fear  we 
should  have  to  go  home  without  any  music,  for  it  was  getting 
near  dinner  time;  but,  just  then,  I  saw  movements  around 
the  organ,  and  as  soon  as  the  prosy  speaker  had  finished,  the 
organ  gallery  was  filled.  I  should  think  there  were  6&y  per- 
formers. There  were  two  organs,  several  violins,  flutes,  bu- 
gles, trumpets,  drums,  &.c.  The  music  was  grand,  I  never 
heard  any  thing  to  equal  it.  Then  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
singing  too,  alt  done  by  males.  One  man  sang  so  tike  a 
female,  that  if  he  had  been  behind  a  curtain  I  should  have 
insisted  upon  it  that  it  was  a  female,  the  voice  was  so  sweet, 
so  rich,  and  yet  so  powerful.  There  were  several  boys  too 
that  sang  admirably.  Amid  all  this  melody  there  came  in  a 
procession  of  priests,  clothed  in  the  richest  robes,  preceded 
by  two  soldiers  to  clear  the  way,  and  by  men  bearing  large 
candles. 

The  candles  around  the  altar  were  lit,  one  by  one,  till  the 
whole  was  one  blaze  of  light  and  splendor.  The  image  of 
Christ,  back  of  the  altar,  was  illuminated,  more  than  one 
hundred  candles  being  around  it,  and  I  should  judge  more 
than  five  hundred  in  all  about  the  altar,  besides  the  dozens  of 
chandeliers  in  various  parts  of  the  church.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  ceremony,  which  of  course  we  did  not  under- 
stand; incense  in  profusion  was  burnt  which  filled  the 
church  with  its  rich  odor.  All  this,  the  brilliancy,  the  splen- 
dor,the  pomp  and  parade,  produced  a  scene  I  never  expected 
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to  have  witnessed.  I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  swa;  which 
this  religion  has  orer  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  no  longer 
marvelled  that  the;  gave  their  last  mite  to  contribute  to  such 
pageantif. 

I  should  think  there  were  more  than  five  thousand  pet^le 
present  this  evening.  The  outside  of  the  church  and  the 
buildings  around  were  illuminated,  and  the  streets  were 
thronged. 

On  our  return  we  found  Mr.  D.  in  the  greatest  trouble 
about  US ;  be  was  on  the  point  of  sending  to  the  consul's  to 
see  what  shonld  be  done.  The  waiters  seemed  in  like  anxie- 
ty, though  I  think  it  was  as  much  on  account  of  their  dinner 
being  spoiled  as  for  fear  of  our  being  lost  or  carried  away. 
And  now  behold  the  end  of  this  long  letter.     As  ever,  yours. 


Naplu,  MoDdaj'  evening. 

Mr  DBARBS'f  P ; 

We  have  accomplished  tp-daj  our  trip  to  Vesuvius,  and  I 
think  when  you  hear  the  particulars,  you  will  say  with  me, 
that  it  is  indeed,  no  light  affair  to  go  there  and  back  in  one 
day.  We  had  in  addition  to  our  usual  party  the  company 
of  Mr.  T.,  an  American  gentleman,  who  is  on  his  way 
home  from  China.  We  started  by  four  o'clock,  and  at  that 
early  hour  found  the  streets  very  quiet.  We  saw  several 
men  asleep  in  (he  streets,  the  lazzaroni,  I  suppose,  those 
who  know  not  one  night  where  they  shall  sleep  the  next,  unr 
less  indeed  it  be  in  the  open  air. 

We  passed  along  the  same  road  that  leads  to  Pompeii,  till 
just  beyond  Portici,  where  we  turned  off,  and  soon  came  to 
Rosina,  a  dirty  little  town,  where  we  lell  the  carriage. 
Here  we  expected  to  find  donkeys  to  take  us  up  the  moun- 
tain, but  to  our  disappointment,  could  not  succeed  in  pro- 
curing any.     Now  the  idea  of  riding  on  a  donkey  had  been 
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rather  pleasant  than  odierwise  to  me,  and  for  several  reasons. 
First,  because  they  are  ho  small,  if  yon  fall,  you  can  't  fall 
far;  secondly,  they  are  very  sure-footed,  and  lastly  (and 
which  I  am  not  sure  was  not  the  stiongest  reason  afler  all,) 
it  would  be  something  novel  to  write  to  you  about,  but  the 
idea  of  mounting  a  great  high  horse  had  never  entered  my 
head,  for  you  know  the  perfect  fear  I  have  always  had  of 
horseback  riding.  At  Arst  I  declared  I  would  not  and  could 
Dot  go,  and  then  I  knew  that  all  my  life  long,  I  should  regret 
that  I  had  thus  relinquished  the  attempt  to  visit  Vesuvius,  so 
not  without  some  groans  and  sighs,  and  even  a  few  tears,  I 
mounted.  I  know  you  will  laugh  at  these  fears  and  call  them 
childish,  but  I  can't  help  it  if  you  do ;  I  shall  tell  you  just 
how  I  felt  about  it,  laugh  or  not.  For  the  first  half  hour  I 
trembled  bo  that  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  keeping  my 
seat,  though  the  guide  attempted  to  console  me  by  assuring 
me  in  two  languages,  that  there  was  "  no  danger  de  tout." 
At  last  after  I  became  accustomed  to  my  seat,  I  began  to 
look  around  me,  and  then  my  sense  of  the  ludicrous  came  to 
my  aid,  and  as  I  looked  on  our  cavalcade,  I  laughed  heartily 
and  for  a  time  forgot  my  fears.  Shall  1  describe  our  party 
to  you  I 

First  was  Mr.  D.  well  mounted,  then  came  Mr.  T.  on  a 
donkey,  for  he  had  contrived  some  way  to  procure  one. 
Now  he  is  quite  a  tall  man,  and  bis  tegs  dangled  on  both 
sides  of  the  donkey  in  rather  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
ground.  Behind,  holding  on  to  the  donkey's  (ail  ran  his 
guide  (a  queer  place  by  the  way  for  a  guide)  who  ever  and 
anon  gave  the  animal  a  smart  stroke  with  a  great  stick  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  causing  him  to  give  a  sudden  start, 
thereby  sending  Mr.  T.  almost  over  his  head,  so  that  I 
thought  he  would  have  a  chance  of  getting  to  Vesuvius  even 
before  the  donkey.  Then,  mounted  on  a  great,  black  horse, 
came  my  humble  self  in  my  usual  travelling  dress,  with  my 
feet  encased  in  a  pair  of  great,  stout,  leather  bools,  which 
were  bought  at  the  enormous  price  of  sixty  cents,  and  which 
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showed  to  excdient  adTantage  on  horseback  Hj  saddle  was 
semicircular,  with  high  back  and  aides,  so  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  me  to  fall.  One  guide  walked  at  the  head  of 
Taj  horse,  and  another  at  my  side,  while  Francesco  kept 
close  behind  me.  Thea  came  J.,  and  as  his  horse  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  a  shoe,  he  was  obliged  to  diamount  and 
walk  a  part  of  the  waj.  A  motley  set  of  men  and  boys 
brought  up  the  rear,  though  what  they  went  for  ia  more  than 
I  can  tell,  for  we  repeatedly  told  them  we  had  do  need  of 
their  services,  as  we  already  had  four  or  five  guides.  Qentle 
reader,  whoever  thou  ait,  who  by  my  clemency  art  permitted 
to  read  these  letters,  thinkest  thou  not  we  presented  a  fiae 
appearance,  as  we  wended  our  way  up  the  stony  sides  of 
Vesuvius  I 

Sut  the  road !  never  before  did  mortal  man  see  such  a 
one.  Imagine  a  steep,  continual  hill  for  nearly  five  miles, 
strew  the  road  with  as  many  straes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  as 
you  think  it  can  well  bear,  and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of 
the  horsepath  up  the  mountain.  At  the  Hermitage,  a  dia* 
mal  looking  sort  of  a-conveot,  we  stopped  and  got  some  re- 
freabmenta,  (I  suppose  they  were  called)  though  they  were 
any  thing  but  refreshing  to  us,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  there  left  our  horses.  Glad  was  I  (o  find  myself  on 
my  feet  once  more,  and  I  felt  assured  that  as  this  was  my 
first  attempt  at  asceoding  mountains  on  horseback,  so  it 
should  be  my  last. 

And  now  came  the  labor.  The  mountain  aide  was  cov- 
ered with  large  pieces  of  lava,  which  however  served  as  step- 
ping-stones, so  that  I  did  not  find  the  ascent  so  difficult  as  I 
had  apprehended.  I  had  heard  gentlemen  at  the  hotel  speak 
of  it  03  dreadful,  and  one  Englishman  said  that  I  never  could 
get  up  without  being  carried,  but  Mr.  D.  told  him  he  did  not 
know  how  much  the  New  England  girls  coidd  do.  The  way 
that  ladies  usually  go,  is  in  a  chair  borne  by  two  men,  but  I 
chose  to  trust  to  my  own  feet,  and  got  up  without  any  assist- 
ance except  a  huge  cane  that  I  carried,  and  we  stopped  but 
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twice  to  rest,  thoagh  we  were  an  hour  and  a  half  in  climbing 
up. 

I  was  very  mnch  snrprised  at  the  near  ?iew  of  this  moun- 
tftin,  it  is  BO  entirely  difierettt  ftom  what  I  had  even  imagio- 
ed.  I  had  always  thought  the  smoke  and  flames  came  from 
the  Tery  top  of  the  mountain,  but  instead  of  this  there  is  an 
opening  of  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  which  is 
called  the  upper  crater.  This  q>eniDg  slopes  down  for  near- 
ly a  half  mile,  and  there  in  the  centre  is  the  inner  crater,  the 
crater  from  which  issue  the  smoke  and  the  flames.  Though 
it  was  different  from  what  I  expected,  yet  it  was  a  grand 
■ight. 

As  we  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  upper  crater  and  looked 
down,  we  saw  volumes  of  smoke  and  lurid  flames  constantly 
boTSting  out,  accompanied  by  a  roaring  sound  like  the  heavy 
urge  of  the  sea,  and  as  the  wind  blew  the  smoke  from  us, 
we  could  see  the  masses  of  molten  lava  beating  back  and 
fwth.  It  seems  sttange  how  from  such  a  place,  so  deep 
down,  uid  surrounded  by  the  high  walls  of  the  upper  crater, 
floch  an  immeuse  quantity  of  lava  can  be  thrown  as  to  de- 
vastate the  country,  but  it  riiows  the  amazing  power  of  the 
volcano. 

All  around  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  upper  crater  were 
openings  ftan  which  smoke  issued.  This,  connected  with 
the  fact,  thai  in  all  the  mountains  around  Naples,  there  are 
so  many  boiling  springs,  shows  that  within  this  range  of 
mountains,  fire  is  constantly  burning,  and  I  have  no  douht 
that  in  the  course  of  time,  though  it  may  take  ages  to  ac- 
c<»nplish  it,  this  fire  will  burst  out  and  the  whole  country 
will  be  laid  waste  before  its  desolMing  power.  If  so,  one  of 
the  fairest  pages  in  nature's  book  will  be  blotted  oat 

In  one  place  there  was  an  opening  is  the  crater,  where 
Francesco  put  some  eggs  which  were  soon  roasted,  and  in 
another  the  heat  was  so  intense  thai  one  of  our  canes,  a  few 
moments  after  it  was  put  in,  was  burnt  to  cinders.  We  had 
to  step  briskly  round,  I  can  assure  you,  for  the  ground  every 
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where  was  so  hot,  that  we  dared  not  stop  s  minute  in  my 
one  place  for  fear  of  burning  our  feet.  All  around  us  were 
remains  of  difierent  eruptions.  Continued  changes  are  go- 
ing on.  Several  old  craters  were  pointed  out  to  us,  and  the 
present  one  has  onlj  been  a  few  years  as  it  now  is.  Ob, 
how  manifold,  how  varied  are  the  worka  of  God  !  Here  is 
this  smoking,  fiery  mountain,  a  constant  dread  and  scourge 
to  the  couQtry,  while  at  its  feet  lies  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
scenes  upon  which  the  e;e  ever  rested. 
.  From  this  elevated  height  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Naples, 
and  the  adjoining  countrj  for  miles.  In  the  baj  of  Naples  I 
have  been  somewhat  disappointed.  Though  beautiful  and 
very  cq>acious,  it  fell  rather  short  of  my  expectations,  raised 
as  they  had  been  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  travellers.  The  bay  is  finely  fortified  by  nature, 
having  mouutainoDS  promontmies  extending  far  down  oa 
either  side.  At  its  eDlrance  is  the  Island  of  Capri  which  is 
elevated  some  distance  above  the  sea.  Naples  lies  in  a  semi- 
circle around  the  bay,  and  is  compactly  built,  so  that  it  does 
not  present  such  an  extended  surface  as  many  cities  of  tbe 
like  number  of  inhabitants.  The  sea  was  seen  for  and  nigb, 
running  up  into  the'shore  in  little  bays  and  gul&,  and  lay  so 
placid  that  it  seemed  more  like  a  representation  of  death 
than  a  thing  of  life.  Around  Naples,  tbe  country  was  spread 
out  like  a  garden,  and  was  dotted  with  palaces  and  villas  and 
vill^es,  and  to  crown  all,  a  loAy  range  of  mountains  bounded 
the  view,  on  whose  summits  the  snow  la;  in  masses,  like 
heavy  white  clouda.  On  the  other  side  of  Vesuviua  die  ruin- 
ed walls  and  houses  of  Pompeii  were  seen.  The  fields  ad- 
joining, were  some  of  them  rich  and  green,  while  others  were 
blackened  by  the  lava  which  in  former  daya  had  rolled  down 
tbe  mountain  side.  And  this  is  Vesuvius,  old  Vesuvius  of 
which  I  have  often  read,  and  on  which  I  hare  oft  pondered 
in  my  childish  days.  Alas  I  what  terror  has  this  mountain 
produced  I 

Many  are  the  eyes  which  are  daily  tamed  towards  its  sum- 
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mil,  and  bright  sre  those  eyes,  it  Uie  smoke  is  seen  curling 
up,  hut  sad,  moet  sad,  if  no  smoke  is  seen  for  several  days, 
ft«  then  an  eruption  is  snre  to  oceur.  Procesnons  of  har&- 
footed  pet^ie  are  then  seen  thronging  to  the  church  of  St.  Gen- 
naro  to  beaeecb  their  patron  sunt  to  avert  the  dreadful  doom. 
Ah!  do  none  pray  to  Him,  the  great  and  mighty  God  who 
orders  all  these  things  for  his  people's  good  t  But  if  no  great 
eruption  takes  place,  all  is  joy  and  forgetfulness  of  tite  past 
and  the  future,  and  thus  they  live  on,  knowing  that  fire  is  all 
around  them,  and  yet  "tbey  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain," 
"they  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,"  though  they  know 
not  but  that  each  day  may  bring  their  destruction.  Deluded 
people  t  how  I  ptey  them !  Doubtless  it  is  for  the  wise  purpose 
<rf  teaching  them  to  prepare  for  eternity,  that  God  permits 
this  column  of  fire  and  smoke  to  be  a  perpetual  beacon  to 
them. 

Our  descent  was  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes.  We 
came  down  by  a  different  path  friMn  that  by  which  we  as- 
cended Though  it  waa  easy  to  come  down  by  it,  it  wonld 
be  by  no  means  so  to  go  up,  as  we  were  more  than  ankle 
deep  in  ashes  every  step  we  took.  All  we  bad  to  do  was  to 
throw  our  bodies  back  so  as  to  avoid  fallmg  and  then  dip 
along.  Here  I  found  my  boots  very  serviceable,  as  they 
protected  my  feet  from  the  ashes.  We  once  more  mounted 
our  horses  and  got  to  Rosina  without  difficulty,  and  with 
extorting  only  a  few  groans  from  me  as  we  came  to  a  very 
bad  place. 

A  new  road  la  reported  to  be  in  contemplation  from  Ro- 
sina to  the  Hermitage,  which  it  is  said  will  cost  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  though  Francesco  said  "  the  Lord  only 
knew  where  the  money  was  to  come  from,"  but  I  could 
have  told  him,  it  would  come  from  the  people,  already 
poor  and  oppressed ;  a  little  more  grinding  down  would  ex- 
tort it  from  them ;  a  little  more  multiplication  of  the  poor 
that  are  already  seen  in  too  great  abundance,  and  the  money 
will   be  forthcoming.      When    I  look   upon   this    beautiful 
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country,  untling  with  plenty,  and  behold  the  (ielcU,  the  road- 
side and  the  very  mountain  tops,  carried  to  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  when  I  see  the  clear  hright  sky  and  feel  the 
rich,  warm  sun  of  Italy,  and  then  contrast  this  scene  of  per- 
fect loveliness  with  the  degradation  and  want  around  me,  I 
cannot  but  stgb  that  this  Eden  sboald  be  contorted  into  a 
rale  of  misery. 

Such  a  scene  as  we  had  wfaen  we  got  to  Rosina,  the  men 
were  so  clamorous  for  their  pay.  Our  guides  though,  de- 
manded but  thirty  cenls  a-piece  for  their  services,  but  tlien 
they  expected  the  like  sum  for  their  fee  as  "  buono  mano." 
Besides,  all  that  followed  in  onr  traio,  though  repeatedly  told 
to  go  back,  had  the  boldness  to  ask  pay  for  their  escort,  and 
one  man  on  being  refused,  threw  himself  on  the  ground  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  tore  his  hair  and  uttered  the  most  dismal 
ahrieks. 

We  got  back  to  our  hotel  by  two.  The  gentlemen  of  Mir 
party  sought  rest  in  sleep.  I  took  a  warm  bath,  and  then  sat 
down  to  write,  and  when  I  appeared  at  the  dinner  table, 
none  of  the  English  gentlemen  there  could  believe  that  I 
had  been  to  Vesuvius  and  got  back  again,  with  so  little 
^parent  fatigue. 

After  dinner  we  took  a  short  walk.  The  streeU  were 
thronged  with  carriages,  with  liveried  coachmen  and  footmen. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  here,  make  a  great  show  in  the 
street,  dashing  out  every  evening  in  the  fashionable  prome- 
nade, dressed  in  their  best,  though  I  am  told  a  great  part  of 
this  is  outside  show.  Many  of  the  higher  classes  in  Naples 
do  not  rise  till  nine,  when  they  take  a  light  breakfast ;  at 
twelve  or  one  they  dine,  after  which  they  sleep  till  about  five, 
when  they  get  up,  dress  and  ride  out.  The  fashionable  ride 
is  up  and  down  our  street,  so  we  have  a  fine  opportunity 
while  at  dinner  to  see  the  carriages  pass. 

But  just  think  how  early  I  was  up  this  morning,  so  blame 
me  not  if  I  bid  you  an  abrupt  good  night. 
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Mt  dear  Fsibhd  : 

This  is  our  last  day  ia  Naples,  so  we  have  been  preHy 
bua;  in  looking  around  us  ;  all  our  arraugemeDts  are  made 
for  starting  to-morrow  morning  for  Rome,  our  passports  nre 
signed  and  our  seats  engaged  in  the  Diligence.  This  morn- 
ing we  went  out  to  Portici  and  visited  the  royal  palace  there, 
the  tickets  for  which  were  kindly  given  us  by  the  American 
consul  here.  I  believe  I  have  said  nothing  to  you  about  the 
sUeets  of  Naples.  They  are  quite  narrow,  and  have  no  side- 
walks at  all,  so  that  when  we  are  on  foot,  we  are  in  constant 
fear  of  being  run  over.  They  are  paved  with  large  flat 
Bt(»)es,  very  easy  to  walk  on,  but  difficult  for  horses  as  they 
are  tq>t  to  slip  upon  them  particularly  in  wet  weatlier. 

The  roads  around  Naples  are  excellent ;  we  generally  have 
aa  open  barouche  and  two  good  hordes,  for  as  I  told  yon 
before,  carriage  hire  is  very  reasonable  here.  The  coaclv 
man,  to  be  sure  expects  his  "  buono  mano,"  in  addition  to 
hia  pay,  but  then  tbeir  wages  are  very  low,  being  but  forty 
cents  a  day,  and  they  are  required  to  be  out  from  daylight  to 
midnight.  A  coachman  rarely  leaves  bis  horses,  generally 
a  boy  lets  down  the  steps  for  you  and  then  he  expects  a  fee. 
You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  fees  that  are 
here  extorted.  If  you  visit  a  palace,  church  or  museum, 
and  fine  looking  men  in  military  costume,  show  you  around, 
you  must  put  a  fee  in  their  hands,  and  if  it  is  not  what  they 
expect,  they  will  follow  you,  and  Oliver  like,  "  ask  for  more." 
Even  my  boot-maker  the  other  day  demanded  an  extra  car- 
lini  (eight  cents)  to  buy  a  bottle  of  wine  that  he  might  drink 
my  health.  At  all  the  hotels  thus  far  we  have  been  charged 
a  franc  a-piece  each  day  for  servants'  fees,  and  this  is  much 
better  than  not  to  have  a  fixed  price,  as  all  are  then  more 
easily  satisfied.  But  I  have  wandered  far  from  my  subject. 
Gome  we  now  to  the  palace  of  Portici.  It  ia  a  large  build- 
ing, is  painted  yellow,  and  is  without  any  claims  to  external 
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beaut;.  The  rooms  though,  ue  very  finel;  fiirnJshed ; 
some  of  them  were  floored  with  moesics  brought  from  Pom- 
peii, bat  the  most  of  them  with  brick  or  tile,  highlj  ptdiahed. 
The  queeo's  lied-room  was  lined  with  yellow  satin,  Mid  the 
bed  curtains,  and  coverings  of  the  chairs  and  sofa  were  all 
ctf  the  same  material.  Within  the  bed  cnrtaina  bang  two 
erasaes,  and  the  guide  told  as  the  queen  always  crossed  her- 
self before  getting  up.  In  her  dressing-room  was  a  little 
recess,  where  was  an  ahar  on  which  were  a  crucifix,  rases  of 
Sowers  and  wax  candles.  Before  the  altar  was  a  crimson 
•ushion,  on  which  her  majesty  kneels,  and  here  she  comes 
erery  morning  before  dressing  to  say  her  prayers.  Bat  I 
saw  no  oratory  in  any  of  the  king's  rooms,  thongh  the  guide 
Tindieated  his  piety  by  aaying  that  be  always  said  his  prayer* 
before  dressing.  "  Well,"  I  told  him,  "  they  all  hare  need 
eoough  of  praying,"  which  made  him  (^n  his  eyes  quite  wide, 
to  hear  any  me  speak  so  lightly  of  a  king.  The  king's  bed- 
ehamber  was  lined  with  blue  satin.  Here  were  sereral  bells, 
sack  named,  one  having  on  the  cord  "  secretary,"  another, 
"  ohanriatrlaiD,"  &c.,  so  that  whatever  person  of  bis  royal 
household  is  wanted,  he  has  only  to  ring  that  particular  bell, 
lo  one  room  the  walls  were  of  china,  painted  and  adoroed 
with  lai^  figures.  One  large  room  was  fitted  up  for  a  tbea- 
tfc,  where  their  majesties  might  be  amused  with  a  play  witt^ 
out  going  out  of  the  palace.  The  garden  was  extensire,  but 
not*  to  be  compared  in  beauty  with  the  gardens  in  Qenoa. 
The  park  was  large,  and  had  broad  walks  shaded  with  fioe, 
old  trees.  lo  a  little  to^e  in  the  back  part  of  the  park,  was 
a  room  where  the  old  king  used  to  dine  alone.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  was  a  circular  table  in  which  were  four 
openings  with  covers  to  them.  Underneath  these  covers 
were  several  bells,  each  numbered,  and  having  a  label  on 
which  were  names  of  different  dishes.  As  soon  as  he  rung 
one  of  the  bells,  the  cover  sprang  off,  and  up  came  the  very 
dish  he  wanted.  As  this  was  something  quite new,Ithought 
I  would  put  it  down  for  your  amusHnent. 
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In  another  part  of  the  park  were  enclosareB,  in  which 
were  some  kangaroos,  two  lions  and  some  antelt^ieB. 

On  our  way  back  we  met  numbers  of  a  curious  sort  of 
carriage  in  which  the  country  people  ride  to  and  from  Naples, 
for  a  very  small  buoi.  It  somewhat  resemblea  an  old- 
fashioned  chaise  but  without  any  top.  Now  you  would  think 
ftom  this  description,  that  but  few  could  ride  in  one  of  these 
vehicles,  as  from  time  immeroorial  the  expression  "  three  in 
a  chaise  "  has  been  used  to  signify  a  crowded  condition,  but 
we  generally  see  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  at  once  iu 
one  of  these  carriages ;  they  stand-  on  the  top,  sit  on  the 
shafts,  hang  on  behind,  and  eren  swing  underneath,  a  kind 
of  net  being  fixed  for  their  accommodation.  Nor  do  they 
go  slowly  either,  as  you  might  suppose  from  such  a  load,  but 
they  rattle  oter  the  road  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an 
hour,  and  that  too  with  but  one  horse. 

What  practical  phieaol<^ist3  the  Neapolitans  are!  I 
never  ride  out,  without  seeing  an  examination  of  heads 
going  on,  though  bumps  do  not  seem  to  he  exactly  the  thinga 
sought  afker,  as  they  look  too  deeply  into  the  hair  for  that. 
However,  if  you  can 't  guess  what  I  mean,  you  must  wait 
till  you  see  a  woman  with  her  child's  head  in  her  lap,  busily 
loc^ng  into  that  head  and  examining  it,  and  you  will  then 
know  what  I  here  mean  by  practical  phrenology. 

While  we  were  at  dinner  to-day,  the  waiter  came  in,  and 
said  the  king  was  coming  by.  We  ran  to  the  window  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  majesties  ride  by,  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  four  horses,  with  one  out-rider,  two  grooms 
and  two  footmen.  The  queen  had  on  a  pink  satin  bonnet, 
and  looked  like  a  small  woman,  but  her  face  being  turned 
from  me,  I  could  form  no  distinct  idea  of  her  looks.  The 
king  is  rather  a  large,  portly  man,  but  he  had  a  glass  to  his 
eye,  and  hia  hand  shaded  his  face  so  much  that  I  could  see 
hut  little  of  it.  Several  carriages  preceded  and  followed 
them,  but  there  was  no  other  appearance  of  state  or  style. 
The  carriages  that  were  in  the  street  drew  up  as  the  royal 
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eataleade  passed,  bat  there  was  no  other  outward  demonatr^ 
tion  of  respect,  except  by  the  gentlemea  takiog  off  their  hals. 
And  thus  we  have  seen  a  real  king  and  queeD,  and  find  that 
they  look  and  dress  like  other  people. 

And  now  we  have  Itwked  our  last  upon  Naples.  The 
weather  has  been  delightful  since  we  have  been  here.  It  has 
been  warm,  but  there  has  been  a  soft  breeze  fi-mn  the  bay 
which  has  tempered  the  air,  bo  that  it  has  never  been  oppres- 
sive. That  our  time  has  been  fully  occupied,  may  be  seen 
from  my  letters.  And  now  we  turn  towards  Rome,  and 
there  among  other  pjeasares,  we  hope  to  have  that  of  bearing 
from  our  distant  home.    Adieu. 


RoMi,  Fridaj. 
Ht  DuaiST  FRrsMD : 

And  now  we  are  in  Rome  1  Rome,  ooce  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  now  the  seat  of  desolation  and  min — Rone, 
where  onoe  resided  poets  and  orators  and  statesmen,  the 
wise,  the  grciit  and  the  good.  Hn«  too  lived  empercws  and 
kings,  some  a  bleasing,  others  a  scourge  to  the  country,  to 
the  world.  And  now  we  are  in  R<»ne— now  shall  we  tread 
its  classic  soil ;  now  shall  we  waUi  where  genins  oft  has  trod, 
where  learning  and  eloquence  have  made  the  ground,  as  it 
were,  holy. 

We  left  Naples  by  four  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  in 
the  Diligence.  Our  faithful  Francesco  kept  by  the  side  of 
the  carriage  till  we  were  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city ; 
then  with  many  bows  and  hearty  wishes  for  our  future  jour- 
ney, he  left  us.  We  enjoyed  the  ride  on  Wednesday  very 
much.  The  country  was  very  pleasant,  very  fertile  and 
generally  well  cultivated.  We  were  in  view  of  the  sea 
almost  the  whde  day.  We  passed  by  real  orchards  t^ 
lemons  and  oruiges,  scMue  of  the  trees  bending  beneath  their 
golden  fruit,  and  others  white  with  their  odorous  blossoms. 
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We  stopped  b1\  night  at  Terracina.  The  wavea  of  the  sea 
dashed  against  the  lower  part  of  our  inn,  so  that  several 
times  we  thought  we  must  be  real!;  out  at  sea.  For  the 
first  time  since  I  lef\  my  home,  I  suffered  from  sickness,  and 
that  night  I  was  so  exceedingly  ill  thai  I  got  no  rest  at  all, 
BO  that  I  slept  almost  the  whole  day  yesterday,  not  even 
waking  up  while  passing  over  the  far-famed  Pontine  marshes. 
Two  or  three  miles  before  reaching  Rome,  we  passed  magni- 
ficent ruins  of  ancient  aqueducts,  some  of  them  extending 
more  than  a  mile  in  length.  We  were  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  city  and  our  baggage  well  examined,  which 
c^ratioD,  by  the  way,  waa  also  gone  through  with  at  Terra- 
cina. 

We  are  now  at  the  Hotel  d'Europe.  Mr.  T.  came 
with  us  from  Naples,  and  is  stopping  here,  forming  oue  of 
our  party-  We  engaged  our  "  valet  de  place,"  John  by 
name,  yesterday  afternoon,  and  to-day  commenced  the  rounds 
of  sight-seeing.  My  first  impressions  of  Rome  are  a  little 
difierent  from  what  I  had  anticipated.  The  mina  I  thought 
were  interspersed  among  the  bouses,  thus  giving  the  city  a 
deserted  and  desolate  appearance,  but  they  are  mostly  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  streets  of  modern  Rome  are 
narrow,  and  the  houses  high,  as  io  ^1  foreign  cities  we  have 
visited.  This  has  one  advantage,  the  streets  are  always 
shady  and  rather  cool. 

In  our  walks  this  morning  we  passed  the  "  College  of 
Propaganda."  Here  students  are  educated  at  public  expense 
few  the  ministry,  to  prqiagale  the  Romiah  religion  far  and 
wide.  Here  they  are  taught  in  all  languages,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  fitted  to  go  into  foreign  lands  and  teach  their 
fiiith  to  every  creature. 

We  then  came  to  the  Palazza  Colonna,  a  part  of  which  is 
at  present  occupied  by  the  French  ambassadw.  We  were 
only  shown  the  rooms  where  the  paintings  are.  There  are 
several  small  rooms  and  one  long  gallery,  said  to  be  the 
finest  gallery  in  Rome.     It  is  two  hundred  and  nine  feet 
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loag  and  thirty-fiTe  broad.  At  each  extremity  is  i  Testibule 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  gallery,  by  pillars  of  yellow 
marble  called  "  giallo  antico."  The  ceiling  is  beaoUMly 
punted  repreBentiDg  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  You  cannot 
expect  me  to  gire  you  lengthened  descriptions  of  the  pic- 
tures in  this  gallery.  I  should  not  have  the  time  to  write 
them,  aad  1  think  you  would  hardly  have  the  patience  to 
read  them  after  they  were  written.  Suffice  it  to  say  the 
puntings  here  were  by  the  first  artists,  the  Caracci,  Van- 
dyke, Rubens,  Salvatoi  Rosa,  Poussin,  and  a  host  of  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  One  picture  particularly  struck 
my  attention,  not  that  it  was  better  than  all  the  others,  but 
becau^  it  waa  so  very  natural.  It  was  by  Caracci,  and  rep- 
resented a  peasant  eating.  Before  him  was  a  dish  of  peas, 
a  spoonful  of  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  to  his 
mouth,  and  near  this  were  a  few  oniona  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  natural  pictures  of  every-day  life  I 
eve?  saw. 

We  passed  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  called  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  fountains  in  the  world.  The  water  is  brought  by 
an  aqueduct  more  than  seven  miles,  and  falls  in  little  ctt»- 
cadea  over  rocks.  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  three 
statues,  representing  Neptune,  Health  and  Abundance. 

We  stopped  at  the  temple  of  Nerva,  which  was  built  by 
Trajan  in  honor  of  Nerva.  A  portico  now  only  remains 
which  consists  of  three  magnificent  columns  of  Parian  mar- 
ble, fiuted  in  the  Corinthian  style.  They  are  fifty-five  feet  in 
height  and  sixteen  round.  Near  this  is  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
which  is  also  in  ruins.  It  is  half  buried  in  the  earth ;  two 
large  pillars  only  are  seen  with  the  entablature  and  frieze, 
which  are  beautifully  sculptured,  though  some  parts  were 
defaced  by  the  barbarians. 

We  then  went  to  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  which  is  some 
feet  lower  than  the  streets  of  Rome.  In  fact  all  ancient 
Rome  is  much  lower  than  modem.  Some  say  this  is  owing 
to  earthquakes,  others  (which  is  the  more  probable  reason) 
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that  when  the  Goths  and  Vandals  sacked  Rome  and  nearly 
overturned  the  whole  city,  the  remains  of  the  houses  and 
temples  lay  in  such  heaps  upon  the  ground,  that  when  the 
city  was  built  up  again  it  was  upon  that  foundation,  and 
without  removing  the  rubbish  at  all.  This  Forum  was  once 
much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  much  of  it  having 
been  built  over.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  stands  Trajan's  pil- 
lar, erected  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  second  century,  in  honor  of  his  victories  over  the 
Daci.  It  is  a  magnificent  pillar  of  the  Dot'ic  order,  and  ia 
composed  of  thirty-four  blocks  of  white  marble,  which  how- 
ever have  became  discolored  by  time.  On  the  top  was  once 
a  statue  of  Trajan,  but  it  is  now  di^laced  by  one  of  St. 
Peter,  holding  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  heaven.  All  around 
this  forum  are  pillars  of  grey  granit«,  some  broken  off  near 
the  base,  and  others  a  little  higher  up  ;  none  are  left  entire. 
Lying  on  the  ground  w^  an  immense  pillar  of  polished 
Egyptian  granite,  which  was  discovered  in  the  cellar  of  a 
neighboring  house  by  some  workmen.  At  a  little  distance 
from  this  forum,  but  now  quite  under  ground,  are  the  shops 
that  once  surrounded  it.  Some  of  them  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  most  of  the  arches  being  entire.  Here  too 
are  the  ancient  baths,  in  some  of  which  there  is  water  at  the 
present  time. 

We  next  visited  the  site  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  Here 
were  magnificent  ruins  ;  but  oh  !  where  in  Rome  are  ruins 
not  to  be  seen  T  Here  were  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  remains  of  the  temples  of  Concord,  of  Fortune  and  of 
Jupiter  the  Thunderer.  Beyond  these  was  the  temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  portico  (which  now  adorns 
s  church)  and  the  side  walls  are  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 

Som  after,  we  passed  under  the  Arch  of  Titus,  built  of 
Pentelican  marble,  and  dedicated  to  Titus  in  honor  of  his 
cmiquest  of  Jerusalem.  On  this  arch  are  sculptured  his 
victories,  hia  triumphal  processicKi  aod  the  spoils  of  Jerusa- 
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lem,  and  here  ia  said  to  be  the  best  likeness  of  him  now  ex- 
tant 

At  a  little  distance  frmn  this  is  the  Arch  of  Constantine, 
built  in  bcHiOT  of  bis  victory  ovct  Haxentius.  It  is  the  best 
edifice  of  the  kind  dow  remaining  in  Rome.  It  is  composed 
of  thiee  atches,  the  c^itral  <Hie  being  the  largest.  It  bos 
<Hi  each  front  four  fluted  Corinthian  ccdnmns,  part  being  of 
giallo  antico,  and  part  of  while  marble.  It  is  covered  wiUi 
sculpture,  and  the  whole  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserra- 

When  we  had  dul;  observed  all  these  niina,  we  were  tired 
enough  to  come  home,  though  John  told  us  there  was 
enough  in  that  vicinity  to  keep  us  three  or  four  hours  longer. 
However  we  preferred  to  wait  and  see  them  another  day. 
Besides  it  was  getting  near  dinner  time. 

After  dinner  we  rode  out  We  passed  along  the  Corso, 
the  fashionable  street  for  driving,  but  a  shower  coming  oa  it 
was  soon  quite  deserted.  We  then  rode  upon  the  Fincian 
hill,  a  moat  beautiful  ride,  shaded  with  fine  trees,  and  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  Rome  and  its  environs.  And 
thus  has  ended  our  first  day's  sight-seeing  in  Rome,  and  I 
assure  you  my  eyes  already  begin  to  ache,  so  for  the  present 
I  leave  you. 


Roue,  Sstnrdaj. 
Mr  DEAE  Fkiehd  : 

Already  we  find  a  difierencein  the  .air  of  Rome  from  that 
of  Naples.  We  no  longer  feel  the  cool  sea  breeze,  and  find 
the  beat  quite  as  great  here  as  it  is  with  ua  in  the  middle  of 
July.  That  we  may  accomplish  our  sight-seeing  with  as  lit- 
de  fatigue  as  possible,  we  have  engaged  an  open  barouche 
for  the  remainder  of  our  stay  here,  and  we  have  q)enl  the 
most  of  this  day  in  riding  around  and  gazing  upmi  the  wcMt- 
ders  of  Rome. 
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We  went  first  to  the  Panthetm,  the  only  temple  of  ancient 
Rome  DOW  remaining  entire.  This  wis  dedicated  to  all  the 
gods,  and  f(»  this  reason  it  waa  preserved  when  others  were 
destroyed,  for  when  Rome  was  at  different  times  overthrown, 
and  foreign  nations  came  in  to  take  possession,  they  found 
in  this  temple  a  statue  of  their  own  particular  god.  It  is  ia 
shape  circular,  and  has  a  magnificent  portico  in  front,  sap- 
ported  by  sixteen  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  in- 
terior is  almost  entirely  the  same  as  when  first  built,  excepU 
ing  of  course  the  change  which  must  necessarily  lake  place 
in  converting  a  pagan  into  a  Christian  temple.  Borne  of  the 
statues  have  been  dtsplaced,  others  have  been  baptized  by  a 
Christian  name ;  anil  the  one,  which  for  aught  I  know,  was 
once  Jupiter  the  thunderer,  is  now  Paul  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles ;  and  th&t  which  'in  days  long  since  gone  by,  was 
Mars,  the  fiery  god  of  war,  is  now  John  the  gentle.  Several 
altars  have  been  erected,  but  the  pillars,  the  ceiling,  the 
niches,  the  marble  pavement  remain  the  same  as  in  days  of 
yore,  when  the  ancient  Romans  came  in  their  priiie  and 
pomp,  to  lay  their  offerings  at  the  feet  of  their  gods.  A 
magnificent  dome  eunnounta  the  edifice,  (torn  a  circular 
window  in  which  comes  all  the  light  that  is  admitted  into 
the  interior.  If  this  church  had  not  been  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  living  God,  it  would  almost  be  holy  ground, 
for  here  repose  the  remains  of  two  whose  names  are  in  all 
the  WOTid,  Raphael,  and  Annibale  Caracci. 

Over  one  of  the  altars  is  the  statue  of  a  virgin,  which  has 
performed  many  miracles.  Here  a  lame  man  was  cured  by 
its  efficacy,  so  that  h^  cast  away  his  crutches,  and  became 
whole  from  that  self*«ame  boor,  which  crutches  are  now 
shown  for  the  edification  of  the  faithflil.  ¥or  some  time  she 
has  ceased  to  perform  miracles,  but  in  another  church  there 
is  one,  according  to  Jotm^s  story,  that  is  indeed  wonderfiil. 
He  Ufid  us  that  there  was  always  one  church  where  miracles 
were  wrought,  and  when  that  church  became  rich  by  them, 
they  ceased  there  but  soon  commenced  in  another  and  so  on, 
till  in  process  of  time  all  the  churches  would  get  rich. 
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On  another  statue  in  the  Pantheon,  was  placed  a  number 
of  medals ;  these  were  pioo&  of  tows  prixnised  and  paid. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  is  sick  he  towb  before  this  saint,  that 
if  he  is  restored  to  heallfa,  be  will  pay  so  much  u  a  tribute 
to  her,  which  tribnte  he  biiiif^  in  the  form  of  a  silver  medal, 
or  some  anch  thing,  and  places  it  on  the  statue.  On  all 
these  medals  were  letters  eigniijing  "  for  grace  receired." 
We  asked  John  if  he  beliered  all  that  he  had  been  telling 
us.  He  shrngged  his  shoulders,  and  said  he  knew  too  much 
to  do  that. 

We  passed  by  the  Theatre  of  Harcellus,  and  the  Palace  of 
Octavia,  both  now  in  ruins,  and  came  to  the  Arch  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons.  This  is  a  square  building,  composed  of  im- 
mense blocks  of  Grecian  marble,  and  has  tn  trch  in  the 
centre  of  each  front. 

Near  this  we  saw  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  great  drain  con- 
stmcted  by  Taiqainius  Priscus,  to  carry  into  the  Tiber  the 
fittb  and  dirt  of  the  city.  This  was  one  of  the  most  usefiil 
WMks  erer  undertaken  in  Rome,  as  it  contributed  much  to 
the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  city.  It  has  however  bees 
so  much  filled  up  of  late  years,  thai  the  arches  are  not  near 
so  high  as  they  formerly  were. 

We  then  went  to  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestus,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet 
in  height  and  is  adorned  in  front  with  two  obelisks.  Wfl 
went  inside  of  the  pyramid.  The  walla  were  originally  d^ 
corated  with  paintings,  s<Hne  of  which  are  even  now  in  a 
good  state  of  preserration,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  years 
and  the  dampness  of  the  place.  They  are  not  seen  to  good 
advantage  however,  aa  they  are  high  up  on  the  walls,  and 
can  be  viewed  raJy  by  torcb-light.  One  painUng  represent- 
ed a  dancing  girl,  a  queer  ornament  yoa  wiU  think  for  a 

We  then  went  out  of  the  city  a  litde  distance  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul.  This  magnificent  edifice  which  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Ccustantioe,  has  lately  been  nearly  de- 
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Mroyed  by  fire.  It  is  now  aadergoiug  the  moat  tboroogh  re- 
paire.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a.  Latin  cross,  and  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  loag.  The  upper  part  of  the  cross  is  all 
that  is  finished  at  present,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
things  I  ever  saw.  The  floor  is  of  marble,  the  walls,  pillars, 
altars,  steps,  in  short  every  thiag  but  the  ceiling  is  of  white 
marble  with  veins  of  the  most  delicate  violet  c<dor,  and 
hence  called  violet  marble.  The  ceiling  is  of  wood,  paint- 
ed white  and  beautifully  carved  and  gilded.  The  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  chapels  is  covered  with  figures  as  large  as  life, 
done  in  mosaic.  There  are  two  immense  pillars  of  marble 
iH'ought  {torn  the  Simplon,  and  I  believe  presented  by  N^>o- 
leon,  but  I  dare  not  be  too  sure  about  it.  In  this  church  is 
the  mauBoleimi  of  St.  Paul,  supported  by  pillars  of  porphyry 
and  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  white  marble.  Here  repose 
a  part  of  the  remains  of  that  apostle.  This  tomb  was  left 
unscathed  by  the  fire,  which  doubtless  is  considered  a  mir- 
acle. Altogether  thb  chnrch,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  finished, 
is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  beautifiil  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
has  not  the  heavy,  splendid  ornaments  of  some  churches,  but 
there  is  a  richness,  a  chastenese,  a  purity  about  it,  entirety 
uDsurpaased.  It  is  computed  that  it  will  cost  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars  to  rebuild  it. 

As  we  rode  back  we  stopped  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  where 
we  passed  through  two  nice  gardens,  and  had  fine  views  of 
the  city.  Here  we  visited  the  Church  of  St.  Alexius.  This 
Alexius  was  the  sgn  of  a  senator ;  he  went  to  the  Holy 
Land,  whence  he  returned  as  a  pilgrim,  and  without  reveal- 
ing his  name,  went  to  his  father's  hoiise,'where  he  lived  on 
charity,  and  finally  died  under  the  ataircase.  As  soon  as  he 
was  dead,  it  was  discovered  who  he  was ;  then  all  the  bells 
in  Rome  were  rung,  and  he  was  canonized  as  a  saint.  In 
htmor  of  him  this  church  was  built,  and  within  it  is  a  splen- 
did hxnb  erected  to  his  memory.  The  staircase  under  which 
he  died  was  pat  into  a  glass  case,  and  is  now  actually  sus- 
pended over  his  tomb.  la  this  church  is  a  beautiful  little 
9* 
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tabem&cle  of  porphjry,  presented  by  the  King  of  Sp&in,  and 
cmting,  it  is  said,  ten  thousand  doUars.  It  is  used  for  hold- 
ing the  consecrated  bread. 

After  we  came  back  into  the  city  we  stopped  at  the  Palazza 
Spada,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  stands  a  large  statue 
of  a  warrior,  holding  a  globe  in  his  hand,  and  suppoeed  to 
be  the  rerj  statue  of  Pompej  at  whose  feet  "  great  Ctesu  " 
fell.  Here  too  are  some  ancient  sculpture  and  fine  basso-re- 
liero  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Bacchus ;  and  a  good  coUec- 
tion  of  paintings,  the  best  of  which  is  Dido  <m  the  iuneral 
pile,  for  which  the  owner  has  lately  been  offered  fourteen 
thoasand  dollars. 

We  passed  near  the  Jews'  quarter  of  the  city,  and  as  I  felt 
desirous  to  see  it,  we  got  out  and  walked  around  for  some 
time.  It  is  entered  by  Bereral  gates,  at  each  of  which 
guards  ire  placed,  and  these  gates  must  all  be  dosed  at  such 
a  time  in  the  evening,  (I  think  it  is  eight  o'clock,)  so  that 
no  one  can  paas  in  or  out  after  that  hour.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  extremely  dirty.  I  saw  do  difference  in  the 
coontenances  of  the  persmie  I  met  from  the  Italians  in  geD* 
eral.  We  entered  the  synagogue,  a  plain,  unpretending 
building,  where  two  or  three  men  were  sitting  with  their  hats 
on,  and  singing  in  Hebrew  aoiae  of  the  Psalms  of  Darid. 
They  sang  in  turn,  and  aAer  one  had  finished  his  part,  he 
would  walk  about  and  talk  and  look  at  us  till  faia  turn  came 
again.  They  seemed  very  polite,  and  would  have  been 
sociable,  if  we  could  have  understood  a  word  they  said,  cw 
spoken  to  them  in  return.  Though  their  Sunday,  I  saw 
nothing  to  indicate  the  day  ;  in  the  streets  every  body  waa 
busy  and  noisy,  though  I  think  some  sh(^s  were  shut. 

Afler  dinner  we  rode  out  to  the  Villa  Borghese,  a  most 
charming  ride.  About  the  house  itself  there  is  nothing  rery 
beautiful,  but  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  exquisite  taste. 
Here  waa  an  artificial  lake  surrounded  by  weeing  willows, 
and  there  a  grove  of  trees  so  dense  that  no  light  seemed  to 
penetrate  it,  and  farther  on,  an  open  glade,  in  the  centre  of 
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which  a  foantain  waa  sending  forth  its  lulling  soond.  Statues 
were  intere^Tsed  here  and  there.  The  road  wound  around, 
shaded  with  fine  trees ;  the  grounds  were  alire  with  car- 
riages, which  with  their  liveried  serranta  swept  bj  iu  grand 
style.  We  met  several  cardinals  dressed  in  their  scarlet 
robes  of  office,  their  attendants  in  scarlet  liverj .  We  saw  a 
prelate  who  had  left  his  carriage  and  was  strutting  about 
with  his  arms  behind  him  ;  he  looked  queerly  enough  in  his 
short  breeches  and  purple  silk  stockings,  and  having  a  scarf 
of  black  silk  falling  in  plaits  from  his  shoulders.  This  is 
the  dress  of  the  order.  They  are  of  a  rank  between  priests 
and  cardinals. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel  by  the  ride  on  the  Pincian  hill. 
Every  body  rides  out  here  towards  evening.  We  are  then 
just  through  dinner  and  tired  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  so 
that  we  find  a  ride  quite  refreshing.  In  passing  carriages 
here,  each  one  takes  the  left  side,  instead  of  the  right  as 
with  us. 


This  has  be«n  the  most  qniet  Sunday  we  have  had  since 
we  came  on  shore.  We  attended  service  this  morning  in  a 
hall  in  a  large  house  just  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Doubtless  his  "Hdiness  the  Pope"  thinks  that  this  city, 
the  seat  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  would  be  contaminated 
by  allowing  Protestant  worship  within  its  precincts,  and  it 
was  only  after  repeated  application  through  the  British  am- 
bassador, that  the  privilege  of  having  service,  even  without 
the  walls,  was  granted.  We  enjoyed  the  services  much. 
The  hall  was  fitted  up  in  the  plainest  manner  with  common 
chairs  and  a  carpet,  but  we  felt  how  much  better  was  the 
pure  devotion  of  the  soul  in  snch  a  place,  than  heartless 
ceremonies  in  a  church  adorned  with  all  the  splendor  that 
ancient  and  modern  times  can  produce.  We  heard  a  very 
good  sermon  from  an  English  clergyman,  at  present  residing 
in  Rome.     Both  here  and  in  Nq>les  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
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fbr  oar  seiU.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go  in  without  a  ticket. 
At  first  this  Beemed  singular  to  ub,  that  strangers  should  thus 
have  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  public  w<x- 
ship.  But  on  farther  thought  it  ■[^ars  quite  right;  fixr 
it  is  entirdj  dependent  for  support  on  foreigners,  there 
being  no  regalarlf  endowed  church. 

In  going  to  church  we  were  much  struck  with  the  stillness 
of  the  streets,  so  different  from  what  we  hare  lately  been 
accustomed  to  see.  The  shops  were  all  closed,  save  those 
where  provisions  are  kept ;  no  others  are  allowed  to  be  open 
except  at  noon  and  after  sunset. 

After  dinner  we  attended  vespers  at  St.  Peter'a,  grand 
and  majestic  St.  Peter's.  How  were  we  struck  with  awe  as 
we  gazed  upon  the  vast  pile  in  which  were  gathered  the 
wealth  of  ages,  and  the  greatest  treasures  art  has  erer  pro- 
duced. But  as  we  did  not  take  a  thorough  survey  of  this 
magnificent  church,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  any  de- 
scription of  it  now,  but  reserve  that  for  a  time  when  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject 

We  heard  some  good  singing,  though  it  was  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  that  we  heard  last  Sunday  at  Nq>les.  My 
attention  was  attracted  by  seeing  multitudes  wending  their 
way  to  one  particular  part  of  the  church.  I  followed  too, 
and  what  do  you  think  was  the  charm  that  drew  them  there  1 
It  was  a  br«ize  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  to  kiss  the 
foot  of  this,  that  the  crowds  were  hurrying  thither.  Hen, 
women  and  children  united  in  this  act  of  homage,  and  «ven 
little  children,  too  small  to  reach  it,  were  lifted  up  in  their  ■ 
parents'  arms,  and  taught  to  kiss  the  hallowed  foot  Some, 
as  they  ^proached,  laid  their  foreheads  upon  it  breathing 
out  a  low  prayer  at  the  same  time.  So  much  has  this  foot 
been  kissed  that  it  is  worn  quite  smooth  and  thin,  and  some 
even  say  that  it  is  but  a  little  time  since  a  new  foot  was 
added. 

I  saw  at  the  tomb  of  St  Peter  a  cardinal  at  bis  devotions. 
His  clothes  were  corded  with  red;  he  had  on  a  red  cap,  and 
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red  silk  etockiogs  buckled  up  o»er  his  kneea.  Two  serranta 
in  liver;  followed,  one  bearing  a  crimson  cushion,  wliich  he 
placed  wherever  his  master  wished  to  kneel.  When  I  after- 
wards saw  him  roll  away  from  the  church  in  his  carriage 
decked  with  crimson  and  gold,  1  thought  how  unlike  his 
meek  and  lowly  Master  he  was.  Oh !  the  pride  of  the  hu- 
man heart !  Because  a  man  is  high  in  the  church,  he  must 
use  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  an  earthly  monarch. 

But  now  is  it  not  quite  time  for  me  to  close  this  long  let- 
ter I     So  good  bye. 


Rou>,  Taesday. 
My  I " 


Still  are  we  engaged  in  sight-seeing,  bo  that  I  have  no 
time  to  write  encept  at  night,  and  at  broken  intervals  through 
the  day,  when  we  are  kept  waiting  a  few  minutes  Ex  our 
breakfast  and  dinner,  or  for  the  carriage  to  come  for  us. 
We  are  never  out  late  in  the  evening,  as  the  night  air  is  con- 
sidered exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  evenings  and  nights 
are  very  cool,  even  after  a  day  of  intense  heat ;  so  we  keep 
pretty  closely  in  the  house  after  dark,  and  thus  I  secure  my 
evenings  for  writing. 

However  interested  one  may  be  in  seeing  strange  and 
wondrous  things,  yet  all  must  acknowledge  that  sight-see- 
ing is  fatiguing  business,  and  when  the  weather  is  as  sultry 
as  it  is  here  now,  it  is  doubly  oppressive.  However  I  anti- 
cipated all  this  when  I  left  the  quiet  of  my  home,  and  I  know 
that  all  my  fatigue  will  be  forgotten  when  I  return  there,  and 
can  tell  the  loved  ones  of  all  that  I  have  seen  and  beard  in 
"the  old  world."  My  home;  how  it  rises  up  before  me! 
Shall  I  ever  see  my  home  agun  t     God  giant  that  I  may  1 

Yesterday  morning  we  visited  the  ruins  of  "  the  Palace  of 
the   Cieaars,"  which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
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These  are  very  exteniive,  and  show  how  great  were  the 
wealth  and  spleador  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  walls  in 
manj  places  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserTatiMi,  and 
Berre  to  show  the  sixe  of  the  palace  in  its  earlier  days. 

Then  we  went  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  which  is  an  eaor- 
mous  building,  the  outer  walls  of  which  alone  remain.  In 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  need  fat  the  tapor  bath,  the  tuJes  are 
yet  remaining  through  which  the  steam  formerly  came.  The 
water  was  c<Miducted  into  the  building  by  aqueducts,  but 
long,  rank  grass  now  coTers  the  enciomre.  There  were 
formerly  sixteen  hundred  bathing  places;  the  floors  were 
paved  with  mosaics,  the  walls  adorned  with  pillars  and  stat- 
ues, but  these  have  all  been  removed  to  the  Museum. 

We  next  visited  an  ancient  tomb  which  has  been  discov- 
ered only  about  seven  months.  The  outer  walls  are  modem, 
and  are  covered  with  various  inscriptions,  figures  and  frag- 
ments of  figures  found  around  the  tomb.  We  descended  to 
the  interit^  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
square  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  flifl  of  small  niches,  in 
which  wetb  the  nrns,  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
There  were  nine  rows  of  these  niches,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  romn  was  a  sdid  square,  in  the  mdes  of  which  were  other 
niches,  so  that  there  were  about  five  hundred  in  all.  In 
most  of  these  were  two  urns,  ao  that  one  thousand  persraia 
might  be  buried  in  this  place,  which  if  their  bodies  were 
entombed  as  in  these  days,  would  scarcely  accommodate 
more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  that  number.  The  urns  were 
all  of  common  materials,  and  in  the  most  of  them  were  yet 
remaining  ashes  and  pieces  of  bones.  It  seems  that  at  this 
time  it  was  the  tmiversal  practice  to  bum  the  dead,  and  to 
gather  up  and  preserve  the  remains. 

We  went  to  the  Church  of  St  Sebastiano,  under  which  are 
the  ancient  catacwnbs.  We  went  down  by  the  light  of  can- 
dles, each  of  us  carrying  a  large  wax  candle  in  our  hands. 
What  a  damp,  dismal  looking  place  it  was!  Passages  cut 
out  of  the  rock  led  hither  and  thither  in  every  direction. 
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these  catacombfl  exteoding  several  miles.  These  puaages 
were  (vigiiially  made  by  the  Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  veins  of  sand  which  were  found  in  this  tufo,  or 
tfKcies  of  soft  rock.  In  these  dark  and  subterranean  abodes 
the  early  Christians  hid  themselves  when  the  fires  of  perse- 
cution waxed  hot  under  the  different  emperors.  Here  their 
dead  were  buried,  and  here  they  worshipped  the  living  Qod 
in  secrecy  and  safety.  The  graves  of  their  loved  ones  were 
their  altars,  the  low  arched  passages  their  temple,  and  their 
music  was  the  soft,  low  song  of  praise  coming  from  the  lipe 
of  those,  who  braved  duiger  and  even  death  for  their  Mas- 
There  are  places  cut  in  the  rocks  for  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  as  after  the  Christian  era  it  was  mwe  customary  to 
bury  than  to  bum.  Some  of  these  places  are  covered  by 
slabs  of  marble,  others  are  left  entirely  open. 

Here  saints  in  later  times  have  come  to  worship.  Two 
or  three  difierent  spots  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  priest 
who  acted  as  our  guide,  where  crosses  had  been  erected,  a 
lomb  used  as  an  altar,  a  narrow  recess  as  a  chapel,  and  there 
prayere  had  been  offered  and  penance  performed. 

It  is  said  that  a  professor  and  forty  students  were  once  lost 
,  in  these  winding  passages,  and  no  remains  of  them  ever  dis- 
covered. They  were  in  search  of  anatomical  specimens. 
The  air  is  close  and  damp  here,  so  we  all  felt  quite  relieved 
when  once  more  in  the  upper  regions. 

In  returning  we  passed  by  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  a  large 
enclosure,  the  walls  of  which  still  remain.  Here  the  fac»se 
and  chariot  races  formerly  took  place.  There  are  ruins  of 
rooms  and  towers,  probably  those  appropriated  to  the  empe- 
rors and  their  guards. 

We  once  more  rode  without  the  walls  and  visited  the 
Church  of  St.  John.  We  first  went  to  the  Baptistery  of  Cod- 
stantine,  a.  circular  building,  the  dome  of  which  is  supported 
by  beautiful  pillars  of  porphyry.  Two  or  three  steps  lead 
down  to  the  font  which  is  of  basalt,  in  shape  of  a  bathing 
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ing  tub,  and  surmounted  hj  an  ura  of  bronze.  The  iiuide 
of  the  dome  is  lined  with  paintings,  iUnstrating  the  hiatorj 
of  St.  John,  while  around  the  walls  are  larger  pictures,  rep- 
resenting the  TieioD  of  the  cross  bj  Constontine,  his  battle 
with  Maxentius,  and  hU  baptism.  Out  of  the  baptistery  is  a 
little  chapel,  over  the  thresfatJd  of  which,  I,  being  a  female, 
was  not  permitted  to  pass;  nobody  seemed  to  know  why, 
probably  for  the  same  wise  reason  I  was  kept  out  of  one  at 
Genoa.  I  would  have  entered,  but  John  seemed  in  great 
.consternation  about  it,  saying  that  if  I  did  I  should  be  ex- 
cmnmunicated  by  the  Fc^,  but  I  told  him  he  had  no  power 
over  me  and  that  I  defied  hia  excommunication.  He  then 
began  to  tell  a  number  of  direfiil  stories  about  persons  that 
had  been  excommunictied,  so  that  "  silenced  but  not  ccMi- 
Tinced,"  I  desisted.  This  little  chapel  was  guarded  by  large 
doors  of  brass,  which  when  swung  back  and  forth,  made  a 
noise  resembling  the  sound  of  an  organ,  particularly  the 
trumpet  ttxies. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  St. 
Paul.  The  pillars  are  plastered,  but  as  they  are  hui^  with 
velvet  and  their  bases  are  marble,  the  defect  is  not  observed. 
In  niches  in  one  part  of  the  chnrch  are  statues  of  the  twelve 
^MMtles,  which  are  admirably  done.  The  high  altai  is 
adorned  with  four  large  pillars  of  brass  gilded  over,  while  on 
the  altar  is  a  beautiful  little  tabernacle  formed  of  rare  mar- 
bles, and  adorned  with  pillars  of  porphyry,  and  studded  with 
precious  stones. 

In  a  little  ch^kel  in  this  church  is  the  very  table  where  our 
Lord  ate  tbe  last  supper  with  his  twelve  disciples.  It  is  of 
cedar,  about  four  feet  square,  and  is  kept  enclosed  in  a  glass 
case.  How  this  table  was  ever  found  and  brought  here  from 
Judea  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  One  thing  struck 
us  all  on  seeing  it,  namely,  in  all  the  paintings  of  "  the  Last 
Supper  "  the  table  is  always  represented  as  long  and  narrow, 
while  this  is  quite  square.  Now  it  seems  strange  that  since 
this  table  has  been  here  so  long,  and  there  have  been  so 
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many  painters  in  Italy,  that  ita  Bhape  haa  never  been  trans- 
ferred to  canvass.  However,  painters  are  licensed,  and  so 
for  that  matter  are  the  priests  in  this  country,  uid  I  believe 
they  tell  some  huge  stories  Bometimes,  though  perhaps  they 
believe  them. 

Opposite  to  this  church  is  a  chapel  containing  "  the  holy 
staircase,"  said  to  hare  been  the  very  steps,  down  which 
Christ  went,  when  going  to  the  judgment  hall  in  the  palace 
of  Pontiua  Pilate,  and  brought  here  from  Jerusalem.  These 
steps  are  of  white  marble,  and  are  twenty-five  in  number, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  up  or  down,  except  on  his  knees, 
and  BO  much  has  this  been  done,  that  they  have  become 
quite  worn,  and  are  now  covered  with  wood,  We  saw  one 
priest  ascending  on  his  knees  j  he  stopped  at  each  step  and 
muttered  a  prayer.  At  the  head  of  this  staircase  are  two  of 
the  very  nails  with  which  Christ  was  fastened  to  the  cross, 
but  the  sacred  relics  are  hidden  from  the  public  eye. 

In  the  square,  front  of  the  church,  is  an  obelisk,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  It  is  the  largest  one  in  Rome,  and  was 
brought  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Thebes  by  one  of  the 
eons  of  Constantine. 

If  you  are  not  quite  tired  of  churches,  come  with  me  to 
one  other,  and  then  I  will  relieve  you  from  accounts  of  any 
more,  at  least  for  a  day  or  two.  This  is  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  other  part 
of  the'charch  by  thirty-six  pillars  of  white  marble:  There 
are  some  beautiful  paintings  here,  but  I  was  really  too  tired 
to  notice  them  much.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  church 
more  particularly  to  tell  you  a  little  anecdote  concerning  its 
origin,  and  that  you  may  see  on  what  slight  pretexts  churches 
are  here  built.  Two  priests  in  one  night  dreamed  the  same 
dream,  namely,  that  in  a  particular  place  the  Virgin  appeared 
to  them,  and  that  at  the  time  of  her  appearance  snow  fell. 
The  next  morning,  they  both  proceeded  to  the  spot  desig- 
nated in  the  dream,  and  there  surely  was  snow  most  plainly 
to  be  seen,  which  from  its  coming  in  the  summer  was  at 
10 
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once  pronounced  &  mliacle.  Tbe  P<^  theref<»«  inMaiitly 
prodaimed  it  bcJy  giound,  be  and  all  the  cardinals  going 
around  it  in  eolemn  processiui,  and  on  this  very  epot  a 
church  was  soon  after  erected,  which  fot  some  time  was 
called  "  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow." 

And  now  let  me  take  you  back  once  more  to  the  ruina. 
Let  us  Btop  and  visit  the  Colosseum,  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  ruins  of  ancient  Home.  It  is  on  immense  edifice  of 
oval  form,  and  is  fire  stories  high  ;  the  lower  itoty  however 
is  partly  sunk  in  the  ^ouud.  The  arena,  so  called  &om  the 
sand  scattered  on  the  enclosure,  to  absorb  tbe  blood  sbed 
there  so  freely,  is  in  the  centre  and  is  also  of  on  oval  form, 
being  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
eigbty-two  feet.  Around  this  rons  a  wall  separating  it  from 
the  seats  of  the  q)ectators.  In  this  wall  were  doors  barred 
with  iTiH)  leading  to  the  dens  of  the  diflerrat  wild  beasts, 
and  through  which  they  passed  into  the  arena.  Tbe  seats 
of  the  ^ect^ois  rose  one  above  another  in  widening  circles, 
till  they  reached  the  top.  The  lower  seats  were  occupied  by 
the  emperors  and  their  households,  tbe  priests  and  the  oflicera 
of  ^e  city,  and  the  others  in  succession  by  the  difTereut 
ranks  of  the  pec^Ie.  Three  rows  of  arched  corridors  ran 
round  on  the  outside,  and  every  third  arch  bad  a  staircase, 
each  distinct  class  of  the  inhabitants  having  a  separate  en- 
trance. Tliere  was  no  roof,  an  awning  being  placed  over 
tbe  tcf>  in  unpleasant  weather. 

It  was  built  by  Vespasian  aad  Titus  and  was  finished  about 
tbe  year  60  of  the  Christism  era.  The  gamfes  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  amphitheatre  lasted  one  hundred  days,  when  it 
is  said  that  five  thousand  wild  beasts  and  several  thousand 
gladiators  were  slain.  In  after  times  many  a  Christian  was 
thrown  into  that  arena  to  meet  death  from  the  wild  beasts, 
their  only  crime  being  that  they  served  a  God  superior  to 
any  the  Romans  knew  and  worshipped.  Multitudes  of  pec^e 
crowded  this  edifice  to  witness  these  barbarous  sports;  in 
fact  it  is  said  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons 
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could  there  be  accommodated  with  seats.  How  etrange  it  is 
that  peofde  showing  the  marks  of  civilization  and  refinement 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  ahould  have  delighted  in  such  shows, 
and  yet  it  is  a  well  antbenticated  fact  that  all  classes  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  yea  and  even  soft  and  delicate  wt^ 
men,  nursed  ia  luxury  and  st^endor,  were  constant  attend- 
ants at  such  places. 

Many  of  the  arches  of  this  stupendous  edifice  are  now 
broken  down,  and  tbe  stones  have  t>een  used  in  building  op 
the  present  city  ;  nay  it  is  said  that  more  than  half  the  pa- 
laces in  modern  Rome  have  been  Irailt  Grom  the  ruins  of  the 
Colosseum.  Other  arches  remain  entire,  now  overgrown 
with  moss  and  ivy.  From  crevices  in  the  stone  peep  ont 
little  wild  flowers,  and  shrubs  and  even  trees  q>rii)g  from 
difTerent  parts  of  tbe  ruins.  Several  of  the  passages  from  the 
arena  are  now  fitted  up  as  chq>els,  and  even  is  tbe  centre  of 
the  very  arena  itself,  where  once  blood  was  poured  out  like 
water,  are  an  altar  and  a  crucifix. 

We  have  spent  this  day  in  visiting  the  Vatican.  A  week 
might  be  well  spent  there,  and  even  then  all  the  curiosities 
could  not  be  seen.  Almost  every  room  has  its  own  guide, 
■nd  he  hurries  you  so  from  one  object  to  another,  that  almost 
before  you  know  it  yon  are  out  of  one  room  and  in  another. 
Tou  f^praach  the  romus  opea  to  the  public,  by  a  magnifi- 
cent marble  staircase.  At  each  landing  there  ia  a  fountain, 
the  water  running  into  a  marble  basin.  Tbe  collection  in 
the  Vatican,  for  real  beauty,  far  surpasses  that  in  the  Muse- 
um in  Naples.  There  are  not,  to  be  sure,  here  as  there,  the 
rich  mosaic  floors  and  tables,  the  gems  and  prpcious  stones, 
the  great  variety  of  domestic  utensils  and  furniture,  which 
borrow  their  chief  interest  from  the  fact  of  having  been 
brought  fi'om  Pompeii,  but  the  statuary  here  is  much  more 
splendid,  and  in  a  better  state  of  preservation.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  half  of  what  I  saw.  I  might  spend  an  hour  just 
in  giving  you  tbe  names,  and  even  then  the  greatest  part 
would  he  left  unsaid. 
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We  first  went  into  a  room  where  Beveral  were  ai  watk  oa 
moaaics.  This  kind  of  p&intiag  is  daae  by  putting  together 
small  pieces  of  a  kind  of  glass,  called  omnpoBitioa.  Tbeae 
are  of  all  colors  and  shades,  and  when  prGf>erly  arranged 
form  a  splendid  picture,  upon  which  time  has  but  litde  effect. 
The  workman  has  iiis  piece  before  him  on  an  easel ;  he  haa 
on  one  side  his  pattern,  and  on  the  other  liis  stones,  and  a 
little  machine  for  grinding  them  and  filing  them  to  the 
necessary  sh^ie.  This  is  slow  work,  a  ctMumou-sized  por- 
trait occupying  four  or  fire  months.  In  another  room  thej 
were  polishing  the  pictures,  and  this  occupies  about  another 
month.  In  a  long  room,  arranged  in  cases,  are  more  thaa 
ten  thousand  difibrent  pieces  of  these  atones.  In  other  cases 
is  a  small  piece  of  each  color,  each  piece  having  oa  it  the 
number  of  the  case  in  which  are  the  large  pieces  of  the 
same  color,  so  that  the  wcwkman  has  <xily  to  find  out  what 
color  he  wants,  then  go  to  the  case  specified  on  the  number, 
and  so  procure  with  ease  whatever  he  needs. 

We  then  went  Into  the  galleries  filled  with  sculpture, 
where  are  statues  of  nearly  all  the  Roman  emperors,  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  of  poets  and  (aabora,  all  most  perfect  ^eci- 
mens  of  that  most  beautiful  art,  sculpture.  Then  there  were 
marble  sarcophagi,  (1  was  on  the  point  of  saying  without 
number,)  covered  with  bas-relie&,  baths,  vases,  basins  of 
porphyry  and  polished  granite,  pillars  of  giallo  antico  and 
precious  marbles,  in  short  every  thing  that  is  rich  and  beau- 
tiful. Here  too  was  something  I  have  never  l>efore  seen, 
animals  sculptured  in  marble,  horses,  bulls,  lions,  crocodiles, 
eagles,  cows  and  goats,  nor  must  I  forget  a  litter  of  pigs  and 
two  or  three  turtles  of  black  marble.  In  a  sarcophagus  of 
porphyry  we  saw  a  mummy,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
In  other  rooms  were  Etruscan  vases,  jewels,  rings,  bracelets, 
&.C.,  very  similar  to  those  we  saw  in  Naples.  But  the  gem 
of  the  whole  collection  is  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Lao- 
coon.  This  represents  a  father  and  two  sons  encircled  by  a 
serpent.     The  expression  of  their  faces  is  really  agonizing, 
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and  that  of  the  father  seenui  to  haunt  me  even  now,  so  Aill 
dwoe,  ao  fill]  o{  pain  is  it.  The  Berpenfa  fangs  aie  thrust 
into  his  side.  His  mouth  is  open  as  though  a  acreara  of 
■nguiBb  was  just  issuing  from  it  Well  may  this  group  be 
called  inimitable. 

Throogh  the  hall  of  paintings  we  were  so  hurried,  that 
we  had  time  merel;  to  glance  at  this  magnificent  collection, 
where  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Raphael's  genius. 
The  walla  of  aeveral  of  the  rooms  were  designed  by  him,  and 
painted  after  his  death  by  his  pnpils.  One  of  his  paintings 
is  done  on  a  window,  and  lepresents  an  angel  appearing  to 
St.  Pet«r  in  prison,  and  so  natural  is  it,  that  I  could  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  I  did  not  actnally  see  a  barred  window, 
with  the  prison  walls,  and  the  room  illtuninaled  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  angel. 

In  the  Library  in  the  Vatican  ia  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  books  in  the  world,  consisting  of  eighty  thousand  printed, 
and  twenty-five  tbouaand  manuscript  volumes.  The  walla  of 
the  rooms  are  covered  with  the  most  beantiful  6esco  paint< 
ings,  bat  as  I  have  already  said  ao  much  about  pictures,  I 
will  pass  over  these  in  silence.  Among  the  manuscripts  we 
MW  a  large  illuminated  Bible,  written  in  Latin,  a  work  of 
Virgil,  a  book  on  natural  history,  illustrated  b;  paintings  by 
Raphael,  and  some  letters  from  Henry  VJIL  to  Anne  Bo- 
ieyn,  and  her  answers  to  them,  which  letters  were  mighty 

We  walked  lot  awhile  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  pal- 
ace, where  we  saw  one  beautiful  work  of  art,  the  pedestal  of 
BMne iuicient  pillar  {I  believeofAntoninns  Pius,)  sculptured 
in  bas-relief 

In  the  garden  were  several  fountains.  One  was  a  ship  in 
a  large  basin  of  water,  end  from  all  parts  of  the  ship  water 
poured  out  in  little  jets,  forming  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a 
novel  fountain.  While  looking  at  this  we  were  told  to  burry, 
and  while  we  ran  hither  and  thither,  without  knowing  what 
we  were  running  for,  litde  springs  of  water  darted  up  out  of 
10- 
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the  groand.  This,  we  were  told,  is  quite  a  farorite  amus»- 
ment  with  the  Pope.  When  he  has  risitors,  he  takes  tbem 
into  the  garden,  and  while  thej  are  buailj  looking  at  the 
little  ship,  he  gives  the  signal,  and  these  tittle  foontaiiu 
spring  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  give  them  a  gentle  ducking, 
which  caoses  the  "  holy  father  "  to  laogh  heartily,  greatlj  to 
the  borror  of  Mr.  T. ,  who  was  scandaliied  to  think  the  Pope 
could  laugh. 

On  coming  to  our  room,  quite  tired  with  onr  days'  excar^ 
sicMi,  how  were  we  cheered  by  finding  a  letter  firom  you. 
None  but  those  who  have  travelled  in  foreign  lands,  know 
the  joy  caused  by  news  from  loved  ones  left  behind.  And 
so  with  a  happy  heart,  I  bid  you  good  night. 


RaMC,  VIeSattdaj  cte. 
Ut  dur  Friend  ; 

Well,  whom  do  you  think  we  have  seen  to^ayT  No  less 
a  personage  than  Pc^  Gregory  XVI.  Having  heard  thai 
high  mass  was  to  be  performed  to^ay  in  the  Church  of  San 
Filippo,  at  which  the  Pope  and  many  of  the  cardinals  would 
ofBciate,  we  took  the  precaution  of  engaging  seats  before- 
hand, and  by  paying  a  small  sum  to  one  of  the  attendant 
priests,  he  promised  us  places  where  we  could  see  all  the  cere- 
monies. Accordingly  we  went  soon  after  breakfast,  that  we 
might  be  in  season.  The  gentlemen  obtained  good  places 
down  stairs,  while  I  was  conducted  up  a  narrow  staircase  to 
a  little  gallery,  directly  in  frcmt  of  the  high  altar.  I  did  not 
have  a  front  seat,  but  by  standing  up  in  a  chair,  I  found  I 
could  look  all  over  the  church.  No  ladies  are  allowed  to  go 
into  any  church  where  the  Fope  is  present,  withoot  a  veil, 
so  I  bought  me  a  thin  lace  one  as  I  went  to  church.  This 
I  fixed  over  my  bonnet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  me  a 
little  loop-hole  through  which  I  could  look,  and  in  fact  no 
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•omer  did  the  services  begin,  than  it  dropped  off,  and  I  took 
no  pains  to  replace  it,  as  I  did  not  imagine  my  being  veiled 
or  not  could  produce  any  efi^t  upoo  the  P<^.  After  wait- 
ing a  l4Hig  time,  t  saw  preparations  for  the  commencement 
of  the  service.  As  I  rose  in  my  chair,  a  lady  near  me  touched 
me,  and  said  i  few  words  in  Italian.  Though  t  partially 
comprehended  what  she  said,  I  could  not  muster  woiis 
enough  to  answer  her.  Seeing  me  hesitate,  she  said,  "  Speak 
^glisbT"  On  my  saying  "yes,"  she  turned  and  spoke  in 
Italian  to  another  lady,  who  instantly  came  to  me  and  began 
talking  with  me  in  English.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  never 
seen  the  Pope,  and  if  I  was  "  a  Catholic,"  and  on  hearing 
my  answer,  she  went  and  spoke  to  the  man  who  kept  the 
door  of  the  gallery,  upoo  which  he  came  and  tcdd  the  ladies 
in  front  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  that  tbey  mast  make  room 
for  me,  which  they  cheerfully  did,  and  thus  I  had  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  view  all  the  ceremonies.  She  stood  beside  me 
■It  the  time,  and  told  me  who  the  different  individuals  were. 
First  came  in  about  twenty  cardinals,  having  on  scarlet  silk 
robes;  each  had  a  priest  behind  him,  bearing  his  train, 
which  was  several  yards  long.  They  proceeded  to  a  chapel 
oa  one  side  of  the  high  altar,  where  they  arranged  them- 
selves in  two  rows.  Then  came  the  Pope,  dressed  in  a  robe 
of  white  satin  spotted  with  gold.  He  was  borne  into  the 
ehorch  in  a  si^endid  chair,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  on 
the  shoulders  of  twelve  men,  dressed  entirely  in  red.  On 
either  side  of  him  was  a  man  bearing  a  huge  fan  of  ostrich 
feathers  to  keep  the  flies  off  "  his  Holiness' "  nose,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  large  one.  He  was  set  down  before  the  t^apel, 
into  which  he  entered,  and  walking  np  between  the  cardi- 
nals, he  knelt  at  the  altar,  they  throwing  themselves  on  their 
knees  at  the  same  time.  Then  they  came  ont  of  the  chapel, 
the  P<^  having  four  attendants  to  hold  up  his  train,  and 
knelt  before  the  high  altar.  The  Pope  then  seated  himself 
in  a  chair  covered  with  white  satin,  under  a  crimson  canopy, 
and  the  cardinals  sat  on  either  side  below  him.     A  tempo 
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mj  alUr,  eoreted  witii  vhite  satin,  wu  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  with  a  kneeliog  cushiui  of 
the  same  for  the  P(^,  and  here  he  knelt  at  those  parts  of 
the  serrices  that  required  kneeling.  After  he  was  seated,  the 
cardinals  went  up,  one  by  oae,  their  long  trains  sweeping 
the  floor.  They  knelt  hefore  him,  kissed  his  hand,  bowed 
low,  and  then  swept  off  again,  their  attendants  catching  up 
their  trains  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  as  they  descended 
the  steps.  Then  ft^owed  the  mass,  in  which  there  was  as 
usual  a  great  deal  of  bowing  and  kneeling,  each  one  not 
only  kneeling  in  passing  the  altar,  but  also  in  going  by  the 

Two  or  three  times  a  book  was  carried  to  him  by  one  of 
the  officiating  priests  who  knelt  as  he  approached,  and  re- 
mained kneeling  all  the  time  he  held  the  book,  while  the 
Vope  read  a  few  sentences  in  a  weak  tone  of  voice.  Two 
attendants  constantly  stood  tteside  him,  one  handed  his 
pocket-handkerchief  whenever  be  needed  it,  and  raised  the 
cap  frota  hia  head  whenever  it  was  necessary  far  him  to  be 
uncovered;  the  other  kept  opening  his  robe  every  time  any 
one  approached,  so  that  the  cross  on  bis  shoes  were  seen.  I 
saw  but  one  man  kiss  this  cross,  and  he  seemed  one  of  the 
lower  wder  of  priests. 

The  martial  mnsic,  the  pomp  and  parade,  the  soldiers 
scattered  all  over  the  church,  made  it  seem  more  like  a  mil- 
itary or  theatrical  display  than  a  religious  ceiemcmy.  People 
were  constantly  coming  in,  gazing  round,  and  then  going 
out  again,  showing  no  appearance  of  devotion.  At  the  c<m- 
elusion  of  the  ceremonies,  the  Pope  stood  up  and  blessed  the 
people,  who  all  threw  themselves  on  their  knees.  After 
silently  kneeling  a  few  moments,  tlie  cardinals  passed  out, 
and  then  followed  the  Pope  in  his  chair,  attended  by  his 
Swiss  guud.  I  never  saw  anything  so  fantastic  as  their 
unififfm.  They  wear  a  kind  of  frock  reaching  to  the  knees, 
ccHsposed  of  alternate  stripes  of  red,  Uue  and  yellow,  low 
hats  with  a  large  red  feather,  double  ruffles  round  the  neck, 
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inch  as  were  worn  in  Q,neen  Elizabeth's  time,  ■  broad  yet- 
low  shoulder-belt,  in  which  is  stuck  ■  small  eword,  and  tfaejr 
carry  in  their  hands  a  long  wooden  spear  tipped  with  iroD, 
just  below  the  top  of  which  is  an  axe  in  the  Sotm  of  a  cre» 
cent. 

We  eame  out  of  the  church  and  stood  in  the  street,  to  see 
the  procession  pass  by.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a 
species  of  yellow  sand,  all  the  way  frwn  the  church  to  the 
Vatican.  I'hia  ia  always  strewn  in  the  streets  through  which 
the  Pope  passes  when  he  attends  any  particular  church.  The 
windows  of  the  houses  round  the  Church  of  San  Filippo 
were  hung  with  rich  damask.  The  bella  of  the  church  rang 
and  the  drums  beat,  while  the  procession  was  passing.  First 
came  the  "noble  guard"  on  horseback.  This  is  composed 
of  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  &rst  families  in  Rome. 
They  always  precede  the  Pope  when  he  rides  out,  to  see  that 
there  are  no  obstructions  in  the  way.  Then  followed  a  priest 
bearing  the  cross,  mi  a  snow  white  mule  covered  with  black 
tr^pings.  Then  came  the  Pt^'s  carriage,  surrounded  by 
the  Swiss  guard  oil  foot  This  was  drawn  by  six  black 
horses,  all  their  harnessing  being  covered  with  figured  crim- 
son velvet  They  were  not  driven,  but  ridden  by  three  pos- 
tillions dressed  in  crimson  livery.  The  carriage  was  all 
crimson  and  gold,  large  plates  of  glass  set  in  gilt  frames 
forming  the  doors  and  windows.  It  was  lined  with  crimson 
velvet  On  the  back  seat  sat  "  the  holy  father,"  a  mild, 
pleasant  looking  old  man,  who  bowed  with  much  affability 
as  he  passed  along,  all  the  people  in  the  streets  kneeling. 
Then  followed  a  similar  carriage,  in  which  was  the  major- 
domo  or  head  of  his  household.  Then  came  the  long  line 
of  cardinals,  princes,  prelates  and  senators,  in  splendid  ca> 
liages,  each  having  four  or  sis  attendants.  It  was  certainly 
the  grandest  sight  I  ever  saw,  and  it  was  well  worth  standing 
out  in  the  hot  sun  a  whole  hour. 

Do  not  think  we  came  home  even  after  so  long  a  cere- 
mony.    No  I  there  are  too  many  things  yet  to  be  seen  io 
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Rome  for  that,  bo  we  st<^ed  at  the  Fope'a  Palace  on  the 
QuiriDal  Hill,  though  he  seldom  staya  here,  chooeing  to  re- 
side at  the  Vatican  the  most  of  the  time.  At  present  it  ia 
occupied  bj  the  Swiss  guard  and  some  attendants.  It  is  an 
immense  building,  though  we  were  shown  only  the  aaite  of 
rooms  appertaining  to  the  Pope.  Tbej  were  fiirnished  with 
a  plainness  that  aurprised  me,  though  two  or  three  (rf  tb« 
rooms  had  a  simple  elegance  about  them.  Some  had  walla 
hung,  and  furniture  covered  with  crimson  velvet ;  aome  bad 
marble  floors,  others  stone,  and  two  or  three,  pcdished  oak. 
The  P<q»e's  bed-chamber  was  lined  with  crimson,  and  the 
covering  of  the  bed  was  silk  of  the  same  color.  The  bed 
was  of  straw,  as  being  a  monk,  his  profession  does  not  allov 
him  to  sleep  on  any  thing  else.  At  each  end  of  his  bed  was 
a  bust,  one  of  Christ,  the  other  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  both  by 
Canova. 

The  collection  of  paintings,  though  not  large,  is  about  the 
finest  of  any  I  have  yet  seen.  Here  were  Raphael's  first 
sketch  of  the  Transfiguration,  several  pieces  by  the  Carftcci, 
a  splendid  Madonna  and  infant  Jesus  by  Rubens,  and  many 
others  by  the  first  masters.  In  the  small  private  chapel  o€ 
the  Pqie  was  an  Annunciation  by  Guide,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  beat  pictures  in  Rome.  The  expression  of  meekness, 
yet  of  holy  joy  on  the  Virgin's  face,  as  the  angel  announces 
to  her,  that  she  shall  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  is  most 
beantifiil. 

But  how  surprised  were  we  to  enter  a  room,  lined  with 
paintings  and  adorned  with  a  large  crncifix,  to  find  it  was 
the  billiard  room  of  the  Pope  t  "  What ! "  I  said,  "  the  '  holy 
father,'  the  head  of  the  church,  the  representative  of  Christ, 
the  successor  of  St  Peter,  a  monk  of  the  strict  order  of  St. 
Gregory,  amus:  himself  with  playing  billiards  ! "  Really  I 
was  horror-stricken,  and  told  John  he  ought  to  he  excom- 
municated. 

In  this  palace  ia  the  Pauline  Chapel,  famous  as  being  the 
place  where  the  cardinals  meet  in  CMiclave  to  choose  a  Pope 
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when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office.  Here  they  are  shut 
up,  and  allowed  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  one  till  the 
ejection  is  made.  Once  they  were  secluded  here  three 
montha  before  a  Pope  was  chosen.  A  little  etove  ia  behind 
the  altar,  in  which  the  votes,  when  not  sufficient  for  an  elec- 
tion, are  burnt;  the  smoke  seen  warns  the  people  that  no 
choice  is  made.  If  some  time  el^>ses,  and  do  smoke  is  seen, 
the  people. gather  around  the  palace  in  crowds,  to  know  who 
the  Pope  ia  to  be.  As  soon  as  it  ia  decided,  one  of  the 
cardinals  goes  out  on  the  balcony  and  announces  the  name 
of  the  new  Pope.  The  signal  is  then  given  to  the  Castle  ?t. 
Augelo,  and  salutes  are  fired,  or  as  John  expressed  it,  "  they 
^oot  the  guns,"  and  all  the  bells  of  the  churches  are  rung. 
The  aew  Pope  b  seated  to  the  chair ;  the  cardinals  kiss  his 
fbot,  and  then  lead  him  to  the  balcony,  where  he  blesses  the 
people.  The  Emperor  of  Auatria  and  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain  have  a  right  to  veto  the  choice.  So  when  a  Pope 
is  chosen,  word  is  sent  to  the  ambassadors  from  those  courts, 
and  tbey,  being  beforehand  instructed,  say  whether  or  not 
such  a  choice  wilt  be  sanctioned.  Thus  there  was  once  a 
cardinal  elected  to  the  popedom.  He  had  been  much  in 
Spain,  and  had  there  done  many  cruel  acts,  so  when  he  was 
chosen  Pope,  the  Spanish  ambassador  said  his  king  would 
not  allow  the  election,  and  he  was  excluded.  The  Cardinal 
Albano  was  once  chosen,  but  the  Emperor  of  Austria  did 
not  approve  the  choice,  and  be  too  was  set  aside.  I  derived 
this  information  concerning  the  election  of  a  Pope  from 
John,  who  seems  well  versed  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, but  I  have  no  books  by  me,  to  which  I  can  refer,  so  I 
cannot  tell  if  any  part  of  the  statement  is  untrue. 

With  whom  do  you  think  we  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
to^ay  1  For  fear  you  may  be  racking  your  brain  to  think  of 
some  distinguished  person  we  would  be  likely  to  meet,  I 
hasten  to  relieve  your  anxiety,  and  tell  you  it  was  a  "  colored 
gentleman."  Not  more  than  eight  or  ten  dine  with  us;  our 
own  party  of  Americans,  two  or  three  English  gentlemen,  a 
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ywmg  and  tntdligent  Italian  priest,  and  a  consul  from 
Greece,  who,  with  his  wife  and  son,  are  on  their  waytoLon- 
don.  To-day,  just  aa  I  took  my  place  at  table,  the  Greek 
came  in,  ff5llowed  by  his  wife  and  son  and  this  black  man. 
As  I  looked  up  I  thought  be  was  a  servant,  and  wondered 
that  at  a  table  where  we  had  such  excellent  attendance,  a 
private  waiter  should  be  needed  ;  but  what  was  my  surprise 
to  see  the  Greek  give  him  a  seat  between  himself  and  his 
sou !  I  believe  I  started.  I  glanced  towards  the  English 
gentlemen,  and  as  they  did  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  all,  I 
thought,  why  should  11  So  I  resolved  to  eat  my  dinner  in 
peace,  though  I  confess  I  could  not  help  occasionally  glanc- 
ing at  this  descendant  of  Ham,  who,  by  the  way,  sat  directly 
opposite  me.  He  conversed  fluently  with  his  party  in  French, 
spoke  to  the  waiters  in  Italian,  and  I  found  out,  was  ac- 
quainted with  En^iah  too,  for  on  a  discussion  arising  be- 
tween one  of  our  party  and  an  English  gentleman  in  relation 
to  a  celebrated  picture,  I  ventured  to  dissent  from  him,  and 
to  say  that  it  was  in  a  diffbrent  palace  from  what  he  main- 
tained it  to  be,  when  my  "  opposite  neighbor  "  bowing  very 
politely  to  me  said,  "  Madame  is  right."  I  saw  nothing  in 
his  manners  but  what  were  perfectly  as  they  should  be,  so- 
ciable without  presumption,  polite,  but  without  afi'ectation. 

We  have  been  much  amused  with  two  of  our  company  at 
table,  both  Englishmen.  One  has  lately  been  to  the  East, 
at  least  as  far  as  Alexandria,  and  in  discoursing  to  his  com- 
panion of  the  discomforts  attending  such  a  journey,  said,  "  if 
ever  I  go  to  the  East  again,  I  think  it  will  be  in  my  own 
yacht."  The  expression  and  tone  with  which  he  said  this 
were  perfectly  inimitable ;  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  them 
on  paper. 

Our  ride  this  evening  was  to  the  Villa  Pamphylia.  We 
spent  an  hour  in  walking  round  the  grounds,  which  are 
beautifully  laid  out.  The  trees  are  kept  trimmed  in  the 
most  regular  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  hedge.  The 
walks  are  broad  and  well  shaded,  and  there  is  such  a  variety 
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of  scenery  aa  to  render  it  charming.  At  cme  moment  we 
were  in  an  open  glade,  at  another  in  a  thick  wood ;  now  all 
was  rustic  and  wild,  then  every  thing  was  cultivated  and  ar- 
tificial. All  around  were  fountains  of  various  forms  and 
designs.  One  waa  in  the  centre  of  a  lake  fed  by  an  artificial 
river.  We  p^sed  under  the  river  through  a  perfect  little 
tunnel.  Altogether  I  think  this  is  the  most  charming  spot 
we  have  yet  seen,  though  I  suppose  you  will  begin  to  think 
that  I  say  this  of  every  place ;  bat  please  remember  that  I 
have  never  before  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  countries, 
where  so  much  wealth  and  taate  are  expended,  both  on  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings. 

But    "  hark  I    the  midnight  bell  is  pealing  1 "    and  that 
warns  me  to  stop ;  00  adieu.  As  ever,  yours.  - 


RoMB,  Friday  CTPDing. 
Hv  bur; 

And  sow  for  St.  Peter's.  Do  not  think  because  I  have 
^oken  but  little  of  this  church,  that  we  have  been  so  many 
days  in  Rome  without  going  but  once  to  see  this  wonder  of 
the  world.  We  have  generally  gone  in  once  a  day,  and 
epent  a  little  time  in  gazing  upon  the  masterpieces  of  ut 
there  collected,  but  yesterday  we  devoted  several  hours  to  it, 
and  even  then  saw  but  a  small  part  of  it,  and  I  doubt  not  if 
we  should  go  every  day  for  eevera]  weeks  that  we  should  find 
stmiething  new  each  time. 

In  going  to  St.  Peter's  from  our  hotel,  we  crossed  the 
"  yellow  Tiber,"  by  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  the  Mausoleum  of  Adrian,  now  converted  into 
a  fort,  and  called  "  Castle  St.  Angelo,"  from  a  figure  of  the 
archangel  Michael  standing  on  its  summit.  It  is  an  im- 
mense circular  building,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
portico  supported  by  one  hundred  pillars,  which  are  now  a 
11 
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part  of  the  Borghese  palace.  One  would  scarcely  imagine 
in  looking  at  this  solid  edifice,  that  it  was  built  for  a  tomb. 

The  approach  to  St.  Peter's  is  magaihceat.  It  stands  oa 
a  gentle  eminence,  having  in  front  an  open  space  called  here 
"  a  piazza,"  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  Egyptian  obelisk, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  This  foonerly  stood  in 
the  Circus  of  Nero,  but  under  Pope  Sextua  V-  was  removed 
hither.  By  great  labor  and  much  ingenuity  this  pillar  was 
placed  on  the  pedestal  on  which  it  now  stands,  but  after  it 
was  almost  raised  to  a  perpertdJcuiar,  it  was  found  that  it 
would  go  no  farther.  Silence  had  been  commanded  in  or- 
der that  the  signals  might  be  heard  by  the  workmen,  and 
although  crowds  stood  in  the  streets,  not  the  softest  whisper 
was  heard ;  though  consternation  sat  <ki  every  face,  at  this 
apparent  failure,  no  one  dared  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts, 
when  suddenly  a  sailor  froni  among  the  crowd  cried  out, 
"  wet  the  ropes."  Two  Eoldiers  instantly  darted  upon  him, 
and  took  him  into  custody,  but  not  before  his  suggestion  had 
been  acted  upon,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  spectators  the 
pillar  was  fixed  firm  and  fast.  The  sailor  was  released  and 
a  reward  given  him. 

On  each  side  of  the  obelisk  are  two  beautiful  fountains, 
whose  incessant  play  of  waters  fills  the  air  with  their  music. 

Two  magnificent  colonnades  begin  at  the  front  of  thia 
piazza,  and  sweep  around  in  a  semicircle,  till  they  are  stop- 
ped by  the  walla  of  the  church.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
pillars  support  this  colonnade,  there  being  sufficient  space 
between  two  rows  of  the  pillars,  to  admit  of  two  carriages 
passing  each  other.  On  the  top  of  the  colonnade  are  two 
hundred  statues.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  church  is  the 
immense  palace  called  the  Vatican. 

But  the  church  itself,  how  shall  I  attempt  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  this  the  most  magnificent  church  in  the  world?  for, 
considering  its  vastness,  its  rich  marbles,  its  noble  statues 
and  beautiiiil  paintings,  the  length  of  time  ctmsumed  in 
building  it  and  the  wealth  expended  on  it,  it  may  indeed  be 
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called  one  of  the  wooders  of  the  world.  It  preaeula  a  broad 
majestic  front,  but  has  one  striking  defect,  it  is  not  high 
enough  for  its  breadth,  so  that  the  cupda  (or  rather  cupolas 
for,  in  addition  to  the  luge  dome  there  are  several  small 
ones)  does  not  show  to  good  advantage  when  near  the  church. 
After  ascending  a  few  steps,  we  pushed  aside  a  curtain  and 
stood  at  once  within  this  vast  pile.  Our  eyes  roamed  around, 
and  we  stood  as  it  were  eutranced.  Our  hrst  impression  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  church  was,  that  it  had  been  over- 
estimated ;  so  perfect  are  its  prc^ortions  that  you  cannot  re- 
alize that  it  is  more  than  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  it  was 
not  till  I  had  repeatedly  walked  across  it  that  these  erro- 
neous  impressions  were  corrected. 

So  great  was  the  number  of  objects  that  attracted  our  at- 
tention that  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  to  describe  them 
to  jou.  AH  the  pictures  in  the  church  are  mosaics,  cf^ies 
of  the  works  of  the  first  masters,  but  as  these  are  mostly 
behind  the  altars,  which  are  covered  with  candlesticks,  vases 
of  flowers  and  trinkets,  their  beauties  are  partially  obscured, 
and  I  have  therefore  given  but  little  attention  to  them,  bat 
have  spent  thp  most  of  the  time  in  gazing  upon  the  sculpture 
mi  statuary  which  are  here  found  in  perfection.  How  I 
love  to  look  upon  these  masterpieces,  and  see  them  in  alt 
th^r  matchless  beauties.  Strange  art,  that  can  make  a 
piece  of  marble  thus  bear  the  lineaments  of  the  human  face 
and  form,  and  express  all  the  passions  and  affections  of  the 
immortal  soul !  There  is  one  monument,  which  I  have 
stopped  to  admire,  every  time  I  have  been  in  the  church.  I 
never  tire  of  looking  at  it,  but  at  each  new  surrey  discover 
some  new  beauty.  On  the  front  is  the  inscription,  which 
tells  that  it  was  raised  to  commemorate  the  death  of  three 
brothers.  On  each  side  of  this  is  sculptured  in  hold  relief, 
an  angel  as  large  as  life,  hdding  an  extinguished  torch,  and 
weeping  as  over  the  fate  of  the  loved  and  lost.  They  are  so 
chaste,  so  simple  in  their  beauty,  their  faces  are  downcast 
and  so  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  that  one  almost  weeps  in 
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looking  at  them.  This  was  done  by  one  of  the  fineat  sculp- 
tors the  world  ever  saw,  Canora. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  little  chapels  in  this  church,  is  a 
noble  piece  of  work  by  the  prince  of  sculptors,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  representing  the  Virgin  Mary,  holding  in  her  anus  the 
Saviour,  jnst  taken  from  the  cross.  It  is  rather  a  singular 
design,  though  perfectly  executed.  In  the  figure  of  "  the 
dead  Christ,"  the  limbs  are  stiffened,  the  hands  and  feet  hang 
down,  and  the  whole  hears  all  the  appearance  of  deatli.  But 
the  face^of  the  stricken  mother  t  Oh,  so  fiill  of  anguish  is 
it,  that  it  seems  a  perfect  fulfillment  of  that  prophecy — "  Yea 
a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also." 

The  tomb  of  Clement  XIII.  is  adorned  by  sculpture,  by 
Canova.  On  the  top  is  a  kneeling  statue  of  that  Pope ;  be- 
low are  two  figures,  representing  Charity  and  Rdigioo, 
guarded  by  two  lions  beautifully  carved. 

Another  monument  is  that  of  Paul  III.,  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  finished  by  one  of  his  scholars.  The 
figures  represent  Justice  as  an  old  woman,  and  Prudence  as 
a  young  girl,  which  last  was  so  preeminently  beautifiil,  that 
several  fell  in  love  with  it,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  it  robed ;  accordingly,  a  drapery  of  bronze  is  thrown 
around  it. 

There  are  many  other  monuments  adorned  with  sculpture, 
but  perhaps  I  have  already  said  too  much  on  this  subject,  so 
I  will  forbear. 

At  the  head  of  the  nave  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  support' 
ed  by  large  pillars  of  bronze,  and  surrounded  by  a  balustrade 
of  marble.  In  front  of  this  tomb  more  than  one  hundred 
lamps  are  kept  constantly  burning.  Behind  this  is  the  tri- 
buna,  the  canopy  of  which  is  supported  by  four  figures  of 
bronze  representing  the  four  canons  of  the  church.  Beneath 
this  canopy  is  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  When  any  Pope  has 
been  in  office  twenty-four  years,  he  is  seated  in  this  chair, 
and  canonized  as  a  saint.  I  asked  John  if  any  one  had  ever 
been  raised  to  this  dignity.     He  said  no  one  but  St.  Peter 
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We  will  now,  if  jou  please,  go  up  to  the  top  of  tbia  church, 
and  you  ma;  be  thankful  that  your  part  of  the  task  can  be 
accompliehed  on  paper,  and  not  by  the  labor  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  put  forth. 

From  tlie  lower  part  of  the  church  to  the  roof,  the  ascent 
IB  very  easy.  Instead  of  stairs,  there  ia  a  paved  way,  which 
winds  around  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  so  that  occa- 
sionally donkeys  are  used  for  going  up.  It  was  not  till  we 
walked  over  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's  that  we  realized  how  im- 
mense an  edifice  it  was.  It  seemed  like  a  little  city.  As  I 
told  you  before,  besides  the  laxge  dome  there  are  two  smaller 
ones,  and  in  a^ldition  to  these,  the  ceilings  of  several  of  the 
chapels  rise  up  in  little  domes.  Under  the  shelter  of  some 
of  these,  and  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  awning, 
live  two  <a  three  families,  the  children  of  which  seemed  per- 
fectly at  home  in  their  airy  dwelling,  and  were  running 
around  the  domes  with  great  glee. 

Within  the  large  dome  are  two  galleriea,  from  the  lower 
one  of  which,  being  nearly  two  hundred  feet  from  the  floor, 
we  looked  down  into  the  church.  How  insignificant  the 
large  pillars  looked,  the  monuments  dwindled  away,  and  the 
people  walking  about  seemed  like  pigmies.  The  walls  of 
this  gallery  are  lined  with  mosaics.  Here,  as  in  the  ruined 
temple  at  Baice,  there  was  a  perfect  whiq>ering  gallery,  the 
lowest  whisper  being  digtinctly  heard  at  opposite  sides. 

From  the  roof,  the  stairs  begin,  aod  here  began  the  labor. 
They  were  narrow,  and  in  many  places  steep.  However,  we 
took  it  as  leisurely  aa  we  cnuld,  stopping  at  both  of  the  gal- 
leries within  the  dcme.  The  upper  one  is  two  hundred  and 
fi>rty  feet  above  the  floor.  We  were  so  high  up  then  that 
even  with  my  ^aas  I  could  see  nothing  distinctly.  We  did 
not  content  ourselves,  however,  with  getting  so  far,  but  actu- 
ally climbed  up  within  the  very  ball  on  top  of  the  dome,  four 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was  the  toughest  part 
of  all,  for  we  were  obliged  to  climb  up  a  perpendicular  iron 
ladder.  Poor  Mr.  D.,  who  ia  quite  a  large  man,  found  it  a 
!!• 
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tight  squeeze,  and  after  a)l  this,  what  could  we  SM  T  Nothing 
but  the  inside  of  a  brasa  ball,  which,  though  looking  like  a 
mere  speck  frtHU  below,  is  in  realitj  large  enough  to  hold  a 
dozen  men.  The  air  was  insufferably  hot,  and  we  were  glad 
to  get  out  of  so  close  a  place.  All  that  I  had  for  my  fatigue 
was  the  consciousness  that  1  hod  been  where  few  ladies  ever 
venture.  We  then  came  down  to  the  gallery  on  the  outside 
of  the  dome,  where  we  had  a  grand  view  of  the  city  and  the 
villas  around.  The  whole  city  lay  like  a  map  at  our  very 
feet,  wbile  the  country,  with  its  hills  and  green  vallejis, 
stretched  around  like  a  garden.  Whiler  gazing  on  this  pano- 
rama and  enjoying  the  coo)  breeze,  which  was  delightfiil 
after  the  close,  hot  air  within  the  ball,  John  espied  the 
Pope's  carriage  in  the  court  of  the  Vatican,  so  down  we 
thought  we  must  go.  Not  taking  into  consideration  the  old 
maxim,  that  "  great  bodies  more  slowly,"  and  that  some  time 
must  elapse  before  so  large  a  retinue  as  generally  attenda 
distinguished  personages  could  be  got  ready,  we  hurried 
down  as  fast  as  our  wearied  limbs  would  permit  us,  till 
heated  and  flushed,  we  arrived  once  more  on  the  roof.  And 
how  many  steps  do  you  think  we  went  up  from  the  roof  to 
the  ball  I  Why,  four  hundred  and  twelve !  We  stopped  on 
the  roof  to  get  the  cool  air,  and  then,  seeing  that  the  carriage 
still  remained  before  the  door  of  the  palace,  we  once  more 
took  a  leisurely  survey  of  objects  around.  On  one  side  of 
the  church  we  saw  a  large,  gloomy  looking  building.  I  asked 
John  what  it  was.  He  lowered  his  voice  and  whispered, 
"  the  Inquisition."  We  asked  if  we  could  not  enter  it  He 
said,  "Ch  yes!  very  easily;  onlyaayor  do  something  against 
the  established  religion,  or  the  State  government,  and  you 
will  find  a  speedy  entrance."  In  vain  I  told  him  I  did  not 
fear  —  that  the  power  of  my  own  country  would  protect  me. 
Enlightened  as  he  is  on  many  subjects,  and  superior  in  many 
respects  to  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  a  great 
fear  of  the  power  of  those  high  in  authority.  He  aasured  us 
that  even  now  men  sometimes  disappeared,  and  no  one  knew 
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what  had  become  of  them,  anil  that  there  was  no  doabt  they 
were  there  imprisoaed,  or  even  put  to  death.  Only  a  few 
months  since,  a  courier  suddenly  disappeared,  and  nobody 
knevr  or  even  dared  to  guess  where  he  was,  but  as  he  was  s 
wicked  man,  he  was  probably  seized  and  carried  to  the  In- 
quisition. 

But  now  there  was  a  movement  in  the  palace  court,  that 
warned  ua  to  depart,  so  we  once  more  descended  to  the  in- 
side of  the  church,  and  went  out  and  stood  on  the  steps  to 
see  the  show.  First  came  one  of  the  noble  guard,  on  horse- 
back, then  a  carriage  in  which  were  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  household ;  at  S.  little  distance  behind  followed  more  of 
the  noble  guard,  and  then  came  the  splendid  carriage  of  the 
Pope,  the  postillions  and  footmen  being  dressed  in  crimson 
satin.  The  Pope  had  on  a  red  dress,  and  a  broad  brimmed 
red  hat,  turned  up  at  the  sides.  As  the  carriage  came  near, 
the  people  in  the  streets  knelt,  all  but  our  party;  we  of 
course  stood.  The  time  once  was  when  even  foreigners,  and 
Protestants  too,  were  compelled  to  kneel  when  the  emblems 
of  the  Romish  religion  were  carried  through  the  streets;  but 
a  more  enlightened  day  has  come,  and  that  custom  has  passed 
by.  Perhaps  you  will  think  the  Pope  would  not  notice  an 
insignificant  female  like  me ;  but  you  are  quite  mistaken,  for 
he  looked  full  at  me,  bowed  low,  and  waved  his  hand,  while 
I  made  one  of  my  best  bows.  He  bowed  also  to  the  rest  of 
onr  party,  who,  with  hats  in  hand,  and  wearing  their  most 
pleasant  looks  and  smiles,  stood  a  little  farther  on. 

Afterwards  came  still  others  of  the  guard,  and  several  of 
the  cardinals  in  their  carriages.  And  here  just  let  me  say, 
that  whenever  a  cardinal  passes  along  the  streets,  the  men 
take  offiheir  hats,  and  the  soldiers  present  arms. 

We  stopped  to  see  a  church,  (I  did  not  even  ask  the  name 
of  it,)  where  there  is  a  very  miraculous  virgin,  that  is,  the 
statue  of  one,  round  which  lamps  are  constantly  kept  burn- 
ing. Many  individuals  were  kneeling  before  it,  who  all 
kissed  the  foot  of  the  statue  before  and  after  kneeling.    It 
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was  reall;  astonishing  lo  see  the  eagerness  with  which  mea 
and  women  would  press  forward  to  kiss  this  piece  of  marble. 
Young  children  too  were  brought  in  their  parents'  arma,  and 
made  to  put  their  little  lips  on  this  holy  foot.  But  most  of 
all  was  I  suprieed  to  see  old,  grey-headed,  tBtelligent  looking 
men,  go  up  and  press  their  aged  lips  and  wrinkled  foreheads 
upon  the  foot  of  this  statue.  Can  it  be  that  a  man  of  any 
mind  can  be  a  slave  to  such  auperstitious  t  Many,  too,  would 
dip  their  lingers  into  the  oil  of  one  of  the  lamps  that  was 
burning. before  this  shrine,  and  then  with  their  greasy  fmgera 
make  on  their  foreheads  and  necks  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Had  I  not  seen  these  things,  and  seen,  too,  the  air  of  de*» 
tioD  and  seriousness  with  which  they  were  done,  I  never 
could  have  believed  them. 

But  the  statue  in  itself  was  a  great  curiosity ;  Its  head, 
neck,  arms  and  hands  were  actually  covered  with  jewels, 
The  most  splendid  necklace,  sparkling  with  diamonds,  huag 
round  its  neck,  bracelets  in  prolusion  graced  the  arms,  while 
the  most  dazzling  diamond  rings  shone  on  every  finger. 
These  were  presents  from  those  who  believed  this  saint  had 
helped  them,  either  by  restoring  them  to  health,  or  assisting 
them  out  of  some  embarrassments.  Two  priests  have  the 
care  of  this  statue,  and  they  actually  receive  twenty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  candles  every  year  as  presents  to  this  shrine, 
Oh  1  the  mind  sickens  to  see  such  degradation  in  this  en* 
lightened  age  1  When  will  this  people  throw  off  these  shackles 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  priests  1  Alas !  I  fear  not,  this 
many  a  year. 

We  rode  this  evening  once  more  to  the  Pincian  Hill,  oi) 
one  part  of  which  is  a  garden,  tended  by  prisoners.  They 
are  led  here  by  soldiers  in  the  morning,  each  one  having  a 
chain  passing  from  one  leg  to  the  other.  In  Naples  we  often 
saw  prisoners  at  work.  There  they  were  always  chained, 
two  by  two,  from  ancle  to  wrisL  It  always  makes  me  shud- 
der to  see  these  condemned  ones. 

Last  evening  I  had  the  curiosity  (no  strange  thing  for  a 
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Yankee,)  to  count  the  number  of  priests  we  met  in  our  ride, 
and  I  counted  no  less  than  three  hundred  snd  twenty-two. 
Had  I  counted  those  I  met  in  the  churches  in  the  afternoon, 
they  must  have  numbered  at  least  six  hundred. 

We  met  also  several  of  the  nobility  of  Rome,  whom  John 
pointed  out  to  us,  among  whom  were  the  Prince  of  Corsini 
and  his  mother,  a  Count,  whose  ancestors  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  very  earliest  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the  Prince 
Borghese  and  his  little  daughter,  a  handsome  girl  of  aeven 
years.  The  Prince  was  in  deep  mourniDg,  having  lost  his 
wife  last  autumn.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  English  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  paid  half  a  million  dollars  as  hei  dowry. 
Quite  a  price  for  a  wife ! 

This  morning  we  did  not  go  out  very  early,  f(ff  to  tell  yon 
the  truth,  (though  it  is  rather  a  delicate  subject  to  write 
about,)  we  have  scarcely  had  a  night's  good  sleep  since  we 
have  been  in  Rome,  nay,  for  that  matter,  I  may  say,  since  we 
have  been  in  Italy,  for  that  class  of  animals  called  by  Lorenzo 
Dow,  "the  hungry  night-walkere,"  have  ao  preyed  upon  our 
flesh,  as  some  nights  utterly  to  deprive  us  of  rest.  And  yet 
our  hotel  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  There  must  be 
something  in  the  climate,  for  I  am  told  that  private  families, 
and  the  very  Pope  himself,  suffer  tiom  the  same  annoyance. 

We  visited  this  morning,  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  built  on  the  foundation  of  Dioclesian's  baths.  In 
ftct,  one  of  the  apartments  forms  the  upper  end  of  the  cross. 
The  pavement  is  of  marble,  and  contains  a  meridian,  with 
all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  light  comes  through  a  small 
opening  on  the  walls,  and  in  such  a  month  the  sun  is  in  such 
a  sign.  What  a  singular  ornament  for  a  church.  There 
are  some  most  beautiful  paintings;  one  by  Pompeo  Battini, 
representing  the  fall  of  Simon  Magus.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  paintings  in  all  Rome.  The  figures  stand  out  in 
such  bold  relief,  that  at  a  little  distance  they  look  like  statues. 
In  this  church  lie  Salvator  Rosa  and  Carlo  Maratti.  Need 
I  say  they  have  monuments  in  their  works  more  lasting  than 
marble  T 
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We  then  went  to  the  gallery  of  the  Pdaoe  Seiara,-  where 
the  collection  though  not  luge  ia  very  good.  The  first  pic- 
ture we  saw  was  by  Caravaggio, representing  three  men  playing 
cards.  One  is  young  and  innocent ;  the  second  is  older  and 
baa  a  face  full  of  wickedness,  as  he  peeps  over  the  : 
of  the  young  man,  to  get  a  look  at  his  cords ;  while  I 
who  holds  some  cards  behind  him,  has  a  look  of  I 
ning.  The  whole  group  is  inimitahle ;  the  unsus 
innocent  face  of  the  first,  the  artifice,  the  wickedi 
pressed  ip  the  countenances  of  the  others,  combine 
this  ooe  of  the  best,  because  one  of  the  moat  es| 
pictures  1  have  ever  seen.  Here  too  were  a  fine  A 
and  child ;  a  Cleopatra  lying  on  a  bed,  hdding  the  m 
bosom  ;  Moses,  by  Guido,  in  the  act  of  breaking  tht 
of  the  Law,  a  most  splendid  picture,  the  face  so  en 
of  indignation  mingled  with  grief;  a  Magdalen,  by  t 
painter ;  several  pictures  by  Titian,  Guercioo,  Basaiu 
fi'anco ;  many  landscapes  by  Poussin,  and  some  by 
Lorraine,  whose  pictures  are  characterized  by  t 
scenery,  fine  coloring  and  the  softest  and  most  glowii 
But  most  of  all  was  I  charmed  with  a  painting  by  L 
da  Vinci  of  two  females,  representing  Modesty  and 
Vanity  has  a  handsome  face,  but  a  simple,  self-co 
cocjuettiBh  look.  Her  hair  is  nicely  dressed  and 
with  ornaments,  while  in  one  of  her  beautiful  hai 
little  ^rig,  which  she  holds  as  if  about  to  put  it  in  ac 
of  her  dress.  Her  robes  are  rich  and  so  arranged  a 
play  her  bust  to  the  finest  advantage.  Directly  i^[ 
her  stands  Modesty,  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner 
veil  thrown  over  her  head  and  covering  half  of  her 
She  has  the  sweetest,  gentlest,  most  angelic  face. 
down  and  gazed  upon  it,  and  when  at  last  compelled 
it,  turned  a  longing  look  behind,  to  catch  one  more 
of  that  sweet,  downcast  face.  This  picture  is  b 
amateurs  called  the  finest  in  Rome,  nay  even  in  tb 
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I  do  not  know  but  you  are  quite  tired  of  picturea,  but 
really  I  must  (ell  you  of  one  or  two  more  collections,  ind 
then  I  etiall  hare  done,  at  leaat  till  we  get  to  Florence.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  Doria  Palace  is  a  most  superb  collection. 
The  gallery  runs  round  a  large  court,  and  is  literally  lined 
with  paintings;  of  course  I  cannot  begin  to  give  you  any 
account  of  them,  neither  am  I  sure  that  you  would  wish  it. 
Suffice  it  to  eay,  that  we  saw  there  some  of  the  choicest 
works  of  art.  The  two  principal  landscape  painters  are  Sal- 
vator  Roea  and  Claude  Lorraine.  Yet  how  entirely  unlike 
is  the  character  of  their  productions,  those  of  Rosa's  being 
diatiaguished  by  wild  and  fearful  scenes,  while  those  of 
.  Claude's  are  soft  and  beautiful.  By  far  the  beet  picture  in 
the  Doria  gallery,  at  least  in  our  eyes,  was  "  a  Holy  Family," 
by  Sassoferrato,  a  name  I  had  never  before  heard.  The  face 
of  the  Virgin  is  most  perfect,  so  soft,  so  tender,  as  she  gazes 
down  upon  the  infant  Jesus,  who  lays  with  his  sweet  childish 
face  upturned  on  her  bosom.  Beside  them  was  Joseph, 
whose  manly  face  and  form  compared  well  with  the  rest  of 
the  pidtnre.  After  making  the  circnit  of  the  rooms,  I  could 
not  forbear  going  back  to  gaze  again  on  this  picture,  before 
leaving  it  forever. 

One  more  picture,  and  I  hare  done.  Not  but  what  there 
are  countless  others  that  I  might  tell  you  about,  but  for  fear 
of  wearying  you  I  desist,  or  else  you  would  well  think  me  as 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  aa  the  Italians  themselves.  But 
to  the  painting ;  it  is  a  fresco  in  the  Palace  Rospigliosi, 
(there's  a  hard  word  for  you,)  painted  by  Quido,  by  some 
considered  the  finest  fresco  in  Rome.  Byron  says  it  is  worth 
a  visit  to  Rome  just  to  see  that.  It  represents  Aurora  seat- 
ed in  her  car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  riding  on  the  clouds, 
while  before  her  horses  is  a  nymph  bearing  flowers  in  her 
hand.  Nymphs  are  dancing  all  round,  and  a  little  Cupid  is 
flying  over  the  car  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  The  figures 
and  faces  are  beautiful,  and  the  coloring  fine.  Being  on  the 
ceiling,  however,  it  is  not  seen  to  good  effect.     And  now  I 
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bid  farewell  to  tbe  magnificent  paintings  of  Rome.  They 
have  anf<Jde(]  a  new  world  of  beauty  to  my  eyes,  hitherto  uo- 
accustomed  to  behold  BUch  works  of  art.  I  thought  when  I 
first  began  visiting  these  galleries,  that  I  should  sooo  tire  of 
seeing  so  many  pictures,  but  the  effect  is  quite  the  contrary. 
The  mind  in  this  respect  grows  with  "  what  it  feeds  upon," 
and  I  have  already  learnt  to  tell  different  artists  by  their 
works,  and  to  have  my  favorites  even  among  so  many  choice 
ones,  where  it  seems  difficult  to  select.  Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  one  more  church,  and  then  I  have  done  with 
churches.  I  never  before  realized  the  effect  of  church  ar- 
chitecture upon  the  mind,  so  fully  as  I  have  done  since  I 
have  been  in  this  country.  Although  consecrated  to  a  dit 
ferent  faith  from  what  I  profess,  yet  I  have  never  had  my 
feelings  more  kindled  to  devotion,  than  some  time  when  to- 
ward sunset  I  have  found  myself  within  some  vast  pile, 
where  there  was  naught  to  break  the  stillness  but  the  sound 
of  our  own  footsteps.  A  solemn  awe  would  come  upon  my 
spirit  In  the  "  dim  religious  light,"  cast  by  the  last  beams 
of  the  sun,  I  have  gazed  up  the  long  aisles,  and'in  the 
deep  shadow  of  a  pillar  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  white  statue, 
and  it  seemed  like  a  spirit,  pure  and  gentle,  hovering  over 
the  place. 

But  the  church  about  which  I  began  to  speak  has  far  dif- 
ferent claims  upon  our  attention  than  architectural  merits. 
In  fact  I  did  not  notice  those  at  nil,  so  that  I  cannot  even 
tell  in  what  style  it  is  built  Nay  we  did  not  stop  at  all  in 
the  church,  but  went  down  &  dark  stairway  into  the  very 
cell  where  St.  Peter  was  imprisoned.  This  is  no  story  got 
up  by  the  Romanists  to  attract  attention,  but  a  historical 
fact,  for  this  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Mammertioe 
prison,  wtiere  Jugurtha,  an  African  king,  was  confined,  con- 
demned to  die  of  hunger.  There  are  two  rooms,  one  over 
the  other,  but  both  under  ground.  They  are  about  twenty- 
five  feet  long.  It  was  in  the  lower  dungeon  that  the  apostle 
was  confined,  till  led  forth  to  suffer  martyrdom.     A  stone 
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pillar  is  shown,  to  which  he  was  bound,  snd  neu  this  is  a 
small  spring  of  water,  which  traditiwi  saya  burat  fcdrth  sad- 
denly,  at  a  time  when  he  wished  to  baptize  his  jailors  and 
some  of  his  lellow-prisoners.  It  is  said,  I  can't  tell  how 
truly,  that  forty-seven  persons  were  confined  in  this  small 
room  at  the  same  time.  There  is  in  the  roof  of  each  cell  an 
aperture  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  it  was  through  this  that  the  prisoners 
were  let  down  and  drawn  up,  as  there  are  no  remains  of  an 
ancient  staircase,  only  of  a  narrow,  secret  one  by  which  the 
jailors  used  to  go  down  to  carry  food.  It  is  a.  dark,  damp, 
dreary  looking  place,  with  no  opeaiag  to  admit  the  blessed 
air  and  light  of  heaven.  I  can  form  some  idea  of  all  the 
primitiTe  Christians  had  to  endure  under  the  persecution  of 
wicked  emperors,  when  I  visit  such  ancient  prisons,  and  the 
damp,  unwholesome  catacombs  where  for  mcoiths  they  were 
excluded  from  the  fresh  air. 

And  now  let  us  change  the  scene  and  once  more  go  forth 
out  of  the  walls  of  modern  Rome,  till  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  (^en  country.  The  sun  is  almost  setting,  and  looking 
OS  the  roseate  clouds  and  the  soil  landsc^e  around  us,  we 
walk  through  a  field,  where  the  tall  grass  waves  almost  over 
our  heads,  till  we  come  to  a  wooded  dell,  and  then  pass  into 
a  cool  grotto,  where  we  hear  the  soil  music  of  gushing  water. 
It  comes  from  a  little  fountain,  beside  which  is  a  recumbent 
statue,  supposed  to  be  of  the  goddess  Egeria,  and  it  is  said, 
that  it  was  within  this  retreat,  that  Numa  came  to  consult 
that  nymph.  It  is  a  charming  spot,  and  well  suited  for  those 
who  seek  retirement  and  contemplation  aflter  being  wearied 
with  the  cares  of  this  "working-day  world," 

As  we  came  back  to  oui  hotel,  we  stopped  at  a  cafe  where 
we  got  some  delicious  ices,  somewhat  resembling  our  ice 
cream,  though  still  quite  diiferent.  We  did  not  get  out  of 
our  carriage,  but  sat  there  and  ate  them,  while  there  were 
a  dozen  carriages  around  us,  their  occupants  engaged  in  the 
13 
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like  pleasuit  manner.  And  thos  h»e  passed  the  last  two 
days,  the  recordB  of  which  are  before  yon.  I  lean  jou  no# 
awhile.    As  eTer,  j«)urs. 


RoKft,  SstortUf. 
Ht  Dsia  FBinm: 

As  we  went  to  the  Portoffice  this  morning  to  depo«it  mf 
last  lettefi  we  met  a  ^eat  many  fooys  running,  and  men  ap- 
parently in  baste,  as  though  some  extraordinary  event  had 
happened,  imd  Uien  one  or  two  bells  in  the  neighborhood 
struck  up  a  merry  peftl.  Of  course  this  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  we  turned  to  John  for  an  explanation.  A  lottery 
had  jnst  been  drawn,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  all  the  com- 
motion. The  boys  were  messengers  from  the  office ;  they 
carried  little  slips  of  p^>er  on  which  were  written  the  prize 
numbers.  Wherever  they  went  they  were  stopped  by  men, 
women  and  cbildreD,  who  were  anzions  to  see  if  by  chance 
they  had  drawn  a  prize.  Some  of  the  faces  wore  a  saddened 
look,  some  an  indifferent,  don't-care-for-any-thing  expression, 
while  others  seemed  to  say,  "  well,  I  have  lost  this  time, 
but  I  'II  try  again."  John,  it  appeared,  had  some  tickets,  for 
he  was  on  the  look-out  for  one  of  the  messengers,  but  his 
were  not  among  the  favored  fe#.  These  lotteries  belong  td 
the  State,  and  are  drawn  here  every  second  Saturday,  and  in 
Florence  oh  the  alternate  weeks.  I  noticed  many  lottery 
offices  in  Naples.  Both  there  and  here  the  price  for  tickets 
is  low,  and  I  do  n<yt  doubt,  but  that  many  of  the  peopte  whA 
sit  by  the  way-side  and  beg  money  from  passers-by,  spend  a 
part  of  what  they  get  in  this  species  of  gambling. 

There  a^e  more  beggars  here  than  I  have  yet  seen  id  anf 
one  city.  Same  of  them  wear  medals,  ehowing  that  they  are 
licensed  beggars.  A  few  of  these,  however,  have  to  work  a 
little  every  day,  and  at  such  an  hour  they  assemble  in  certain 
places,  and  the  <^cer  who  has  the  oversight  of  them  gives 
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them  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  one  ot  two  paols  a  day,  (a  paal  ta 
ten  cents  of  out  money.)  But  the  queerest  beggan  are  tbooe 
who  wear  the  habit  (^  a  monk,  and  have  a  doth  drawn  down 
over  their  faces,  with  two  boles  cut  out  for  the  e; ea,  which 
are  all  that  is  seen.  On  the  top  of  this  cloth  mask  is  wrought 
<*  the  skull  and  boueB."  The  hat  ia  tied  behind  ou  the  back ; 
they  carry  in  their  hands  a  little  tin  money-box,  which  they 
hold  out  to  eyery  one  they  meet.  One  of  them  accosted  Hr- 
D.  toHlay,  but  he  told  John  to  ask  him  to  take  that  thing  off 
his  face,  that  he  might  see  who  he  was,  but  John  drew  back, 
declaring  that  he  dared  not,  as  no  one  knew  who  these  beg- 
gars were.  Some  say  they  are  priests  or  cardinals  in  di^ 
guise,  and  that  ^ey  go  thus  as  a  sort  of  penance;  butif  tbey 
are  not  known,  where  is  the  mortification  and  self-denial  1 
Others  suppose  them  to  be  spies  of  the  Inqnisition,  and  that 
tbey  go  ^MUt  thus  concealed,  to  trap  the  unwary. 

We  hare  spent  a  part  of  the  day  in  visiting  the  ancient 
Capitol,  where  have  occurred  some  of  the  most  stirring 
events  recorded  in  Roman  history.  Here,  as  every  where 
else  in  Rome,  are  puatings  and  sculpture,  but  as  I  have 
already  written  so  much  on  Uiese  subjects,  I  will  now  pass 
them  over  in  silence.  From  the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  we 
bad  the  finest  riew  of  the  city  we  have  yet  obtained,  not  even 
excepting  that  from  St.  Peter's,  because  it  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  therefore  all  the  houses,  ruined  palaces  and 
temples  lay  in  a  mass  at  our  foet  Here  was  the  ancient 
Forum,  surrounded  wiUi  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Concord, 
Fortune,  and  Jupiter  Sertqfiis ;  farther  on,  the  arches  of  Ti- 
tus and  Oonstantine,  and  near  them  the  magnificent  Colos- 
seum, while  all  around  were  scattered  fr^ments  of  former 
splendor.  Below  us  was  the  far-famed  Tarpeian  Bock,  down 
which  condemned  prisoners  were  formerly  thrown,  but  so 
much  has  the  earth  been  filled  up  of  late  years,  that  there  is 
now  nothing  frightful  about  it 

A  part  of  the  Capitol  ia  still  used  as  a  Senate  Chamber. 
Before  the  doors,  the  senators'  carriages  were  drawn  np,  with 
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tbe  BCTTants  in  attendance,  having  on  their  gorgeous  livery,  h 
long  red  cloak  over  a  coat  and  short  breeches  of  the  sanie. 
From  one  of  them  John  learned  that  the  Pope  waa  to  attend 
vespers  at  St.  Peter'a.  Mr.  T.  was  at  home  waiting  for  John 
to  go  out  with  him  to  do  some  ahopjiing ;  but  J.  and  I  thought, 
instead  of  going  with  them,  that  we  would  go  to  St  Peter's, 
80  we  hurried  off 

After  waiting  there  a  long  time,  I  inquired  of  several  if  tbe 
Pope  was  not  coming,  but  no  one  understood  me.  At  last  I 
accosted  one  of  the  servants  of  a  senator,  and  bj  summoning 
lo  raj  aid  all  the  Italian  words  I  could  think  of,  I  succeeded 
in  finding  out  that  he  was  officiating  in  one  of  the  chapels  in 
the  Vatican.  I  asked  if  ladies  were  admitted.  He  pointed 
to  my  bonnet ;  alas !  I  had  left  my  veil  at  home,  and  so  was 
excluded.  At  first  I  felt  a  little  disappointed,  but  after  wan- 
dering through  the  magnificent  aisles  and  numerous  chapels 
of  this  immense  church,  I  thought  the  time  was  better  spent 
than  in  listening  to  the  unintelligible  service,  and  in  witness- 
ing tbe  pomp  and  parade  of  the  papal  religion. 

And  now  we  have  gone  tbe  rounds  of  sight-seeing  in  Rome. 
Many  weeks  might  be  here  profitably  spent,  bot  the  weather 
is  so  sultry  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  quicken  our  move- 
ments. Still  I  believe  we  have  neglected  nothing  of  conse- 
quence. Many  churches  and  palaces  and  ruins  we  have  vis- 
ited that  I  have  not  mentioned,  for  fear  of  making  my  letters 
altogether  loo  long.  There  are  few  places  in  the  world  of 
more  general  interest  to  strangers  than  Rome.  To  the  his- 
torical and  classical  reader  it  is  full  of  thrilling  associations; 
to  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts  it  presents  constant  food.  No  <me 
can  visit  this  city,  without  being  struck  with  tbe  idea  of  how 
vast  must  have  been  her  wealth  and  resources,  when  in  her 
early  days  she  erected  so  many  magnificent  buildings.  When- 
ever I  walk  among  these  ruins,  and  see  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  built,  and  how  they  abounded  with  pillars  and 
statues,  I  can  but  wonder  whence  came  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars ihej  must  have  cost     And  yet  in  those  times  of  wars 
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and  f^pieasions,  doubtless  mncb  of  it  came  from  tributes 
paid  b;  conqaered  provinces.  Aiid  jet  this  iplendoi  «j)4 
wealth,  aAer  all,  wrved  but  to  enervate  tb^  minds  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  till  she  fell  ftom  her  proud  eminence  l^B  mis- 
tress of  the  woild,  and  became  what  she  now  is,  the  peat  of 
desolation  and  ruin.  And  oh !  if  now  she  is  magnificent  in 
^er  fall,  what  must  ^e  have  been  in  the  full  blaze  of  her 
meridian  glorj,  when  in  all  her  pride  and  pomp  she  sat,  u 
mistress  of  the  world,  enthroned  upon  faer  seven  hills  I 

In  our  ride  this  evening  we  were  mucli  amused  witJi  at> 
examinatioD  a  toad  of  ha;  was  undergoing  in  pasNOg  through 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  .city.  An  officer  bad  a  shaip  pointed 
fod  in  iua  hand,  which  he  was  thrusting  through  the  hay  in 
all  directions,  to  see,  or  rather  to  feel,  if  any  confrohand 
goodswere  concealed  iti  it.  I  could  not  help thinkingof  the 
stories  I  had  heard  of  persons  hiding  themselves  in  a  load  of 
)iay,  and  so  getting  in  ;or  out  of  a  city,  but  it  could  not  have 
l^een  when  ciutton^house  officers  were  aa  sharp  as  titiey  are 
here,  for  in  this  instance  a  man  thus  concealed  would  tun 
*'  a  pretty  smart  chaqce  "  of  having  his  ribs  punched. 

f^very  man  who  brings  provisions  Into  the  city,  has  to 
pndergo  a  fit^'ya  examination;  evet)  our  washerwoman,  wbo 
lives  withont  the  wajls,  can  never  bring  home  our  clothes  till 
at  the  gate  they  have  l>een  examined.  Is  it  not  a  queer  coun- 
try to  live  in  I 

We  start  for  Fl<»ence  on  Monday.  We  hare  had  many 
discussioi^  as  to  the  way  of  going.  There  is  no  Diligence, 
•nd  you  must  go  either  by  post,  oi  by  vetturino.  By  post, 
you  are  hurried  through  the  counUy,  travelling  night  and 
day,  and  with  but  little  time  given  you  for  stopping,  and  the 
charges  are  enormous.  By  vetturino,  you  hire  a  carriage, 
two  horses  and  a  driver,  and  for  such  a  sum  he  agrees  to  take 
you  the  specified  distance,  to  be  so  many  days  in  going,  to 
atop  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  during 
all  the  night,  and  tq  give  you,  without  extra  charges,  your 
dinner  and  lodging,  hb  own  hoard  and  the  food  for  his  horses 
12* 
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included.  All  other  expenses  you  must  defray  yourself.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  way  of  seeing  the  country ;  it  is  much 
the  cheapest;  there  is  but  one  drawback  —  you  are  so  long 
going,  that  a  good  deal  of  time  is  consumed,  and  you  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  with  some  poor  inns.  However,  after  long 
deliberation,  we  haye  decided  to  go  by  vetturino.  We  hare 
therefore  engaged  a  good  strong  carriage  that  will  seat  four, 
two  stout  horses,  and  a  nian  named  Francesco,  wlio  will  act  as 
an  interpreter  for  us  from  place  to  place,  as  he  speaks  French 
fluently.  He  agrees  to  take  us  to  Florence  in  five  days,  the 
distance  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  I  must 
say  the  idea  of  being  so  long  on  the  road  this  hot  weather,  is 
any  thing  but  pleasant  to  me.  Perhaps  the  journey  will  tnni 
out  better  than  I  anticipate. 

SawUr  dtening. 

We  again  attended  church  this  morning,  where  we  united 
in  the  service  we  love,  and  where  the  holy  communion  was 
administered. 

We  paid  our  farewell  visit  to  St.  Peter's  this  evening.  I 
took  a  melancholy  interest  in  looking  for  the  last  time  on  the 
masterpieces  of  art  that  I  have  seen  almost  every  day  since 
I  have  been  in  Rome.  I  could  spend  days  in  wandering 
through  the  "  long  aisles  "  and  "  proudly  arched  chapels  "  of 
this  gorgeous  edifice.  I  looked  again  and  again  apon  the 
noble  monuments  that  had  so  oft  attracted  my  attention,  and 
when  forced  at  last  by  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  to 
depart,  I  turned  sorrowfully  away,  and  sighed  that  I  never 
more  should  gaze  on  grand  St.  Peter's. 

This  is  the  first  moonlight  evening  we  have  had  since  we 
have  been  in  Rome,  and  we  took  advantage  of  it  to^  and 
see  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight.  There  is  something  so 
saddening  in  the  nature  of  ruins,  that  they  must  always 
appear  under  a  better  aspect  by  moonlight,  than  under  the 
fnll  beams  of  the  sun,  for  does  not  the  "  Poet  of  the  North  " 
say,  that  the  sunlight  "  gilds  but  to  flout  the  ruius  grey  1 " 
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We  walked  among  the  moDuments  of  past  glory,  now  rest- 
ing beneath  some  broken  arch,  now  climbing  eome  half 
ruined  staircase,  and  admiring  the  effect  of  the  light  as  it  fell 
in  softened  shadows  through  the  trees  which  grew  among  the 
scattered  pillars.  *'  The  stars  shone  through  the  rents  of 
ruin,"  and  the  mild,  pale  light  of  the  youog  moon  fell  so 
softly,  BO  purely,  now  lighting  up  an  arched  passage,  now 
falling  on  a  shattered  column,  that  we  were  tempted  to  stay 
much  longer  than  in  prudence  we  ought,  as  we  found,  when 
wearied  and  chilled,  we  returned  to  our  rooms.  And  now 
must  I  say  farewell  to  RomeT  It  is  a  sad  word,  but  how 
often  has  it  to  be  spoken  in  this  che<]uered  life  of  ours!  We 
meet  but  to  part,  we  love  but  to  lo6e,  and  thus  we  go  on 
till  we  pass  the  bounds  of  this  life,  and  enter  upon  that 
"  where  partings  shall  be  no  more." 


FLoaiNOB,  Salordtf. 
H>  Dua  FaiaHD : 

Thus  you  see  our  long  journey  has  been  accomplished,  and 
we  have  safely  arrived  at  its  termination,  and  you  will  doubt- 
less  be  happy  to  know,  that  I  did  not  find  it  tedious  nor  di»- 
agreeable  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
way  of  travelling,  though  rather  slow,  is,  after  all,  the  best,  if 
one  wishes  to  see  the  country.  By  stopping  to  rest  a  few 
hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  having  each  night  for  r^ 
pose,  we  avoided  fatigue,  and  felt  active  and  bright  all  the 
time.  How  much  better  is  this,  than  riding  day  and  night 
in  the  Diligence,  or  dashing  through  the  country  by  post. 
The  weather  has  been  delightful,  and  the  road  excellent. 
During  the  first  day's  ride,  the  country  was  not  very  pleas- 
ant; there  was  wild,  rugged  beauty,  but  the  land  was  uncul- 
tivated, but  after  that,  it  assumed  a  new  aspect  Finely 
cultivated  fields  appeared  on  either  side  of  the  road ;  the  vine 
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sUelched  ftqm  t^ee  to  tree.  Deep,  dark  ravines  and  moontBiD 
passes  oflen  added  new  and  stern  beauty  to  the  scene.  One 
aflentoon  we  stopped  at  Teroi,  where  we  took  a  carriage  an4 
visited  the  falls,  about  five  miles  distant  In  addition  to  our 
own  party,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of  Mr.  aa4 
Mrs.  BrowD,  whom  we  met  oa  the  road  to  Florence,  a  day'f 
journey  from  ^opi,e.  Mr.  B.  is  an  American  artist  of  much 
promise  ;  be  spent  the  la^  winter  in  Rome,  and  expects  to 
pass  the  present  season  in  this  city,  where  he  has  orders  to 
copy  some  paintings  for  an  American  gentleman. 

The  ride  to  the  Falls  of  Terni  was  through  a  moft  pic- 
turesque country,  abounding  in  mountains,  some  rocky  and 
rugged,  others  covered  with  trees  and  ^rubs.  Arriving  at 
the  spot  where  carriages  must  he  abandoned,  we  ha4  a  rp- 
manlic  walk  through  wild  parses,  up  wad  down  ftteep  paths, 
till  we  were  in  sight  of  the  falls,  which  came  tumbliug  down 
over  the  rocks,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet.  We 
took  several  different  views,  and  found  them  all  grand.  The 
mountains  encircling  us  around,  added  tothegrandeur  of  the 
scene ;  on  their  tops  rested  deep  dark  clouds,  sometimes 
varied  with  those  of  a  brighter,  softer,  more  beautiiul  hue. 
Wb  wandered  round,  listening  to  the  roaring  of  the  water,  as 
it  danced  and  leaped  along,  wishing  only  that  we  had  more 
time  to  bestow  on  so  enchanting  a  spot.  The  only  drawback 
to  our  felicity  was,  that  we  were  fallowed  by  a  troop  of  men, 
boys,  wome;)  and  giris,  some  watxting  one  thing,  some  an- 
other j  some  to  sell  coral  and  pieces  of  petrified  wood,  others 
leading  donkeys,  which  tbey  urged  us  to  ride,  and  dl  equally 
troublesome.  At  one  time  I  stopped  and  counted  sixteen 
d^erent  ones  in  our  wake. 

On  Tl^ursday  we  crossed  a  part  of  the  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines, where  we  were  obliged  to  have  a  yoke  of  oxen  ahead 
of  our  horses  to  assist  us  in  the  ascent.  We  stepped  that 
noon  at  Perugia,  a  small  city  seated  on  the  very  top  of  a 
high  mountain,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall.  We  vis- 
ited the  cathedra],  a  handsome  edifice,  with  an  arche*^  ceil- 
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ing  painted  in  fresco,  and  supported  bj  large  atone  pillarB, 
stuccoed  to  resemble  marble. 

There  was  a  fine  window  of  painted  glass,  representing 
the  deposition  from  the  cross,  and  a  beautiful  painting  on 
the  same  subject.  We  also  saw  in  the  house  of  the  mayor, 
0.  picture  by  Raphael,  said  to  have  been  done  when  he  was 
only  eighteen,  which  Mr,  B.  thought  could  not  be  true,  as  it 
was  much  superior  to  any  of  his  works  done  at  that  early 
age. 

We  visited  the  old  Augustan  gate,  built  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  of  solid  pieces  of  atone,  put  together  without  any 
cement.  It  seems  even  now,  strong  and  well  preserved,  and 
bids  fair  to  defy  time  for  years  to  come. 

F/om  Perugia  to  Passignano,  the  ride  was  delightful, 
through  a  picturesque  country  abounding  in  hill  and  dale. 
We  were  obliged  to  employ  oxen  twice,  so  long  and  steep 
were  some  of  the  hills.  We  passed  at  a  distance  several 
villages  seated  on  the  airy  heights  of  the  mountains  and 
surrounded  by  solid  walls.  The  country  was  exceedingly 
well  cultivated.  Here  we  saw  the  olive  tree.  It  has  a  light 
green  leaf  and  small  yellow  blossoms.  The  oil  serves  for 
cooking,  for  eating  and  for  burning.  It  is  said  to  be  nicer 
here  than  any  where  else  in  Italy,  but  as  I  never  eat  it,  I 
cannot  testily  to  its  goodness. 

All  along  in  that  neighborhood  we  met  women  and  girls, 
riding  their  donkeys  "  a  la  mode  "  man,  or  speaking  rigtit 
out  in  plain  English,  "  man  fashion."  It  looked  rather 
queer  to  see  their  brown  legs,  often  bare  to  the  knees ;  how- 
ever, it  is  the  fashion,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

Passignano  is  a  dirty  little  village,  but  charmingly  situated 
on  the  lake  of  Perugia,  which  ia  fairly  embosomed  among 
mountains.  For  four  or  five  miles  our  road  was  along  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  now  in  full  view,  now  just  hidden  by  the 
overarching  trees.  I  was  determined  to  hare  a  room  from 
which  I  could  see  the  lake,  and  we  had  to  fight  hard  for  it, 
not  with  weapons  of  warfare,  but  with  those  with  which 
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won^an  is  ipore  conversant,  the  tongue,  and  as  usual  I  gain- 
ed mj  point  It  was  a  miserable  little  inn,  and  I  thought  it 
was  too  bad  amid  all  the  discoiiiftHia,  to  be  shut  out  of  the 
^ight  pf  that  enchanting  little  lake.  While  waiting  for  din- 
ner, I  sat  down  bj  the  window  and  looked  forth  upon  the 
water,  over  which  the  setting  sun  shed  a  soft  light,  and  the 
clouds  assumed  beautiful  tints  of  red  and  bine.  Twilight 
came,  and  still  I  sat  and  looked,  when  suddenly  o'er  a  dis- 
tant mountain  top  the  moon  came  up,  and  soon  lake  and 
mountains  and  valleys  were  smiling  ip  its  soft  light.  After 
dinner,  while  writing,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
pften  rising  and  going  to  the  windoif  to  gaze  upon  the  fairy- 
Itke  scene. 

How  striking  are  the  contrasts  we  meet  in  life.  Amid 
this  charining  coanti]',  this  country  so  well  cflltiyated,  and 
where  pleat}:  seems  to  abound,  we  meet  beggars  on  every 
side.  I  wonder  if  they  are  so  poor,  or  )f  they  thos  assume 
the  appearance  of  poyerty  to  attract  pity  and  attention-  Onf 
day  Hr.  T.  bought  five  loaves  of  bread,  for  about  five  cents 
of  our  money,  which  he  gave  away,  and  it  was  astonishing 
iff  see  how  greedily  the  people  received  ft,  though  b^ing  so 
tiicap  it  would  seem  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

Last  night  wp  atoffped  at  Monte  Varchi,  a  small  village, 
where  we  had  a  moderately  good  dinner  and  a  good  bed,  hat 
the  charges  were  exorbitant  However,  as  this  concerned 
Francesco  and  not  us,  we  stood  calmly  by,  while  he.  Italian- 
like, stormed  away  quite  furiously.  But  when  it  came  our 
turn  to  settle  for  pur  breakfast,  and  I  found  they  charged  me 
three  pauls  (thirty  cents)  for  one  egg  and  a  small  piece  of 
hread,  then  1  began,  and  in  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian 
and  gestures  more  easily  understood  than  my  language  p^- 
h^,  assented  to  the  truth  of  what  Francesco  had  been  say- 
ing. However,  |n  this  instance  the  innkeeper  was  not  to  be 
moved  by  scolding  and  threats,  and  so  in  conteni{rtJiQUB  in- 
dignation we  took  our  seats  in  the  carriage. 

And  bcie  let  me  give  you  a  little  instance  of  Francesco's 
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nktuntl  politeness.  Erery  morning  when  I  enter  the  car- 
riage I  see  hanging  over  my  seat  a  little  buneb  ef  flowers, 
and  when  I  point  to  them  and  than&  hib)  for  them  he  smtJea 
and  says,  "  Oh,  it  is  nothing  for  me,  bnt  M^aine  Iot^ 
them."  Sbmetimea  they  are  Accunpanied  by  little  gifts  of 
tniit  and  nuts,  particularly  apricota,  and  that  kiild  of  walnut 
we  Call  "  the  English  walnut,"  which  grows  here  in  abui»- 
dUiee.  When  I  meet  with  any  difficulty  in  cracking  thdm, 
I  hand  them  dnt  of  the  window  to  Francesco^  and  he  laughs 
and  takes  them  in  a  certain  manner  in  his  hands  and  then 
by  clasping  thefflt  together  suddenly  cracks  them  with  perfect 
eue. 

Since  we  ^tered  Tuscany  we  hive  notieed  a  very  per* 
c^lible  difference  in  the  a^ect  of  Afiaira.  The  country 
was  Aiore  Cultivated,  the  honSee  better  lofAing,  and  there 
were  not  quite  so  many  beggars  in  the  road  as  had  latdy 
beset  us.  It  was  6nly  now  ittd  tiien,  that  the  beautiful  face 
of  the  country  was  varied  by  a  sterile  looking  mountain-,  or 
an  unfruitful  field. 

We  were  stopped  awhile  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  wheire 
our  passports  were  examined-,  and  1  suppose  our  baggi^ 
would  have  been^  and  vigoroudy  tao,  if  Francesco  had  not 
slipped  a  few  pauls  into  the  haJlds  of  the  cAcer,  who  bowed 
and  said,  "  paas  on." 

Oar  ride  through  the  streets  to  thie  H<ltel  d'York  was 
very  pleasant.  We  passed  through  fine  streets,  by  handsome 
houses,  and  by  more  beautiful  eht^s,  than  we  haV6  seeik 
dnce  We  lefl  Paris. 

It  waa  only  one  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  attd 
then  we  had  the  labor  to  go  through  with  of  sdecting  out 
rooms,  and  making  airangementa  for  our  tneals.  I  say, 
"  labor,"  for  you  hare  to  bargain  for  every  Sftplffate  thing 
yon  will  need.  The  vfailers  here  ^eak  French,  so  I  acted 
as  interpreter.  First  we  had  to  select  our  rooms ;  these  we 
must  see  to  know  which  to  choose  and  what  was  to  b6  the 
price.    La  addition  to  Our  sleeping  rooms  We  w«re  Obliged 
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to  engage  a  tooai  in  wbich  we  are  (o  take  our  breakfast, 
there  being  no  oTdinary,  or  «a  it  is  called  here  "table 
d'hote,"  for  bre&kfasL  About  the  breakfast  itself,  there  was 
a  dbtinct  bargaining,  there  being  two  kinds  of  breakfasts. 
One  is  simply  called  breakfast,  at  which  you  are  allowed  tea, 
bread  and  boiled  eggs;  the  price  of  this  is  one  franc  and  a 
half,  (shout  twenty-five  cents,)  the  other  is  called  "dejeu- 
ner a  la  fourchette,"  literally  meaning,  a  breakfast  where 
one  has  to  use  a  fork.  Here  you  are  allowed  meats,  and 
even  fruits ;  ior  this  you  are  charged  about  three  francs.  So 
you  must  decide  what  kind  of  breakfast  you  will  have,  and 
you  are  charged  accordingly.  Dinner  is  four  franca  a-piece, 
whether  we  take  it  in  our  own  rooms  or  at  the  public  table. 
These  preliminaries  over,  we  engaged  our  "  valet  de  place," 
and  I  think  John  must  be  quite  as  common  a  name  in  Italy 
OS  in  our  own  country,  for  our  man  here  answers  to  that 
name,  as  well  as  the  one  we  had  in  Home. 

Then  having  two  or  three  hours  at  our  command,  we 
walked  out  to  see  the  lions.  Of  course,  as  in  every  city,  you 
are  first  taken  to  the  Cathedral.  Thb  is  a  splendid,  ancient 
looking  church,  built  of  alternate  slabs  of  black,  white  and 
green  marble,  which  are  now  however  quite  discolored  by 
time.  As  I  entertained  you  with  so  many  accounts  of 
churches  in  Rome,  I  will  pass  this  one  by  in  silence.  Back 
of  the  church  is  the  Baptistery,  a  circular  building  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  Cathedral.  The  doors  are  of  bronze, 
and  are  so  beautifully  sculptured  in  bas-reliefs,  as  to  draw 
from  Michael  Angelo  the  exclamation,  that  they  were  wor- 
thy of  being  the  gates  of  heaven.  Within  the  Baptistery, 
service  was  being  performed,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  priest 
baptized  an  infant.  He  first  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head, 
after  which  he  put  upon  it  the  end  of  his  scarf,  on  which 
was  embroidered  a  cross.  It  was  then  carried  to  the  font, 
on  the  edge  of  which  it  was  held,  while  a  basin  of  water  was 
poured  over  its  head.  This  the  poor  little  thing  bore  with 
bU  the  patience  in  the  world.    It  did  not  look  more  than 
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three  weeks  old,  and  seemed,  I  thought,  too  stupid  to  notice 
uiy  thing. 

B;  the  side  of  the  Baptisteiy  is  the  tower,  also  built  of 
alternate  slabs  of  marble.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid 
tower  ia  Italy,  and  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  In 
this  are  the  bells  of  the  Cathedral.  They  were  all  rung 
together  this  CTening  and  "  discoursed  sweet  music."  In- 
deed alt  the  bells  in  Italy  have  very  rich,  mellow  tones. 

The  streets  of  FliHence  are  quite  wide,  and  very  clean. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  square  slabs  of  dark  colored 
stone,  which  give  them  a  massy  appearance.  The  houses 
are  not  numbered  by  streets  as  with  us,  but  the  numbers  go 
on  from  one  street  to  another.  The  river  Arno  flows  through 
the  city,  and  is  spanned  by  several  handsome  bridges.  Thus 
Car  we  are  much  pleased  with  this  city. 

But  it  b  ^tting  late,  and  I  must  close.     As  ever,  yours. 


FuttBtrca,  Tnetdajr. 

Hv  DEAR  P. : 

I  felt  SO  much  fatigued  after  our  long  journey,  that  I  did  not 
go  out  on  Sunday,  although  there  was  service  in  the  house  of 
the  British  ambassador,  but  it  was  some  distance  irom  our 
hotel.  Yesterday  and  to-day  we  have  speut  in  visiting  pal- 
aces and  churches,  where  we  have  seen  many  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  We  first  visited 
the  Royal  Gallery,  where  b  a  superb  collection  of  statuary 
and  paintings,  but  as  I  said  so  much  on  these  subjects  while 
in  Rome,  I  will  here  pass  lightly  over  tbem.  Three  long  cor- 
ridors were  filled  with  sculpture,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  many 
rooms  with  pictures.  Separate  rooms  were  devoted  to  the 
different  schools  of  paintings,  the  Tuscan,  Italian,  Neapoli- 
tan, Venitian,  French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  &.C.,  and  among 
these  were  some  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  art. 
13 
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tn  one  room  is  the  celebrated  Venus  de  Medicis,  of  whick 
I  have  heard  almost  ever  siDce  I  beard  an;  thing.  At  firtt  I 
was  disappointed  in  it,  and  could  not  bnt  hope  that  I  bad 
mistaken  the  guide,  and  that  this  was  not  the  Veons.  Ntit 
but  what  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  a  perfect  model  of  female 
grace  and  loveliness,  but  I  have  seen  so  many  fine  statues 
lately,  that  I  have  become  quite  an  epicure  id  my  taste. 
However,  it  grew  upon  my  regards,  and  after  I  had  looked 
upon  it  some  time,  I  thought  it  indeed  lovely.  I  could  but 
wish  4hat  some  of  our  belles  could  take  a  look  at  this  statue, 
and  contrast  their  own  distorted  and  disfigured  forms  with 
the  full  expanded  chest,  the  large,  round  waist  of  ^is  beauti- 
ful figure. 

We  weot  into  another  room,  called  the  "Cabinet  of 
Gems,"  and  "  gems"  indeed  they  were,  consisting  of  vessels 
of  jasper,  agate,  onyx,  chalcedony',  amethyst,  cornelian,  l(qii»- 
lazuli,  pearl,  &c.,  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  rings  set 
with  the  rarest  stones.  There  was  a  beautiful  table  of  mo- 
saic, representing  the  port  of  Leghorn.  This  mosaic  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  kind  I  have  yet  seen,  being  composed 
of  precious  stones  and  valuable  marbles.  On  this  table  the 
sea  was  of  lapis-laznli,  and  the  brilliant  blue  of  this  stone 
well  represents  the  deep  color  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Afterwards  we  visited  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where 
we  saw  the  whole  process  of  making  these  mosaics,  from 
cutting  the  stones  to  the  size  needed,  to  polishing  the  work 
when  finished.  Around  the  room,  in  glass  cases,  were  ar- 
ranged stones  the  most  rare  and  precious,  and  gathered  from 
all  countries ;  marbles,  porphyry,  granite,  aerpenline,  Terd- 
antique,  (species  of  green  marble)  alabaster,  amethyst,  (some 
brought  from  Hindostan)  agate,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  else, 
shone  in  rich  profusioiL  Here  were  the  most  splendid  tables 
I  ever  saw.  Almost  all  were  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tusca- 
ny ;  two  or  three  were  for  churches.  The  top  of  one  small 
round  table  occupied  seven  persons  four  years,  and  cost  two 
thousand  pounds.     The  grapes  in  the  centre  were  of  am&- 
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Ihjst,  and  the  floweTs  of  chalcedony.  Another  table,  about 
fire  feet  loDg,  occupied  ten  persons  six  years,  and  cost  thirty- 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  ground-wOTk  of  this  was  of  por- 
phyry, the  flowers  of  petrified  wood,  lapia-lazuli,  jasper  and 
agate. 

We  saw  also,  the  monument  which,  though  finished,  has 
not  yet  been  erected,  that  the  Grand  Duke  has  had  made  for 
his  wife,  who  has  been  dead  several  years.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  richer.  The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  is  to  be 
placed  is  of  the  moat  beantiful  Egyptian  granite,  on  the  ftoot 
of  which  are  wrought  in  mosaic  the  arms  of  Tuscany  and  of 
Saxony;  (ahe  was  of  the  house  of  Saxony.)  Then  coinea  a 
magnificent  basin  of  porphyry,  on  the  cover  of  which  is  the 
crown,  made  of  rare  marbles.  It  certainly  ia  a  splendid 
thing;  indeed  it  ought  to  be,  tor  it  has  already  cost  the 
Grand  Duke  fifty  diousand  dollare.  Forty  men  were  em- 
ployed OQ  it,  working  day  and  night  for  five  years,  and 
although  it  has  been  finished  four  years,  it  has  been  here  all 
thistime,  because,  fi»vooth,  the  Grand  Duke  cannot  decide 
where  to  have  it  put. 

I  told  the  overseer  who  showed  ua  round  the  establiahnjenl, 
and  who  seemed  like  a  very  intelligent  man,  that  I  should 
like  to  be  Grand  Duke  until  I  got  all  these  fine  things  in  my 
possession,  and  then  I  would  willingly  resign  the  office.  He 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  government  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  said  he  governed  his  people  like  a  father,  and  not 
as  a  tyrant.  He  told  me  the  workmen  in  this  establishment 
get  from  thirty  cents  a  day  to  a  dollar,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  work  they  have  to  do ;  and  if  they  or  Ibeir  families  are 
sick,  they  have  medical  attendance  without  eipeose  to  them. 
When  one  dies,  a  pension  is  settled  upon  the  widow. 

In  other  rooms  we  saw  beautiful  paintings,  originals  of 
those  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo.  One  of  the  finest  of 
these  is  Hagar,  sent  forth  by  Abraham.  The  sad,  mourtiful 
took  in  the  sweet  face  of  Hagar,  the  childish  ^ief  in  that  of 
Ishmael,  the  stern  countenance  of  the  Patriarch,  theunyield- 
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ing  fiice  of  Sarah,  the  innpceut,  pleading  expression  of  tiw 
young  Isaac,  are  ioimitable.  A  picture  of  fearfiil  sublimit]' 
is  Christ,  sittiDg  in  His  glory,  to  judge  the  wwld.  Below 
him  stand  the  angels,  driving  the  condemned  ones  to  the 
place  of  torment,  whose  bodies,  as  they  descend,  seem  to 
reflect  the  lurid  flames  below,  which  are  visible  only  by  this 
reflection.  Then  there  is  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion.  At 
the  foot  of  the  cross  are  two  or  three  wmnen,  whose  faces 
express  the  deepest  grief.  One  clings  closely  to  the  cross, 
as  though  she  could  not  let  her  Redeemer  go;  the  others 
stand  witli  looks  upturned,  weeping  for  their  Lord  and 

After  dinner,  yesterday,  we  rode  out  to  the  Cascine,  the 
Grand  Duke's  park.  The  most  of  the  way  the  road  was 
bordered  with  trees,  with  rich  meadows  on  either  aide,  then 
it  passed  through  thick  woods,  the  shade  of  which  was  really 
refreshing.  This  psrk  is  three  miles  in  extent,  and  is  beau- 
tifully laid  out  with  winding  walks  and  rides.  It  is  at  all 
tiroes  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  here  at  the  usna]  hour 
for  riding,  you  will  meet  a  great  number  of  carriages  filled 
with  the  fashionables  of  the  city.  At  one  particular  place, 
many  leave  their  carriages  and  walk.  Here  I  bare  seen  the 
handsomest  women  I  have  met  in  Enrope,  ibr  I  must  say  the 
ladies  in  France  and  Italy  are  the  homeliest  I  ever  saw ;  bat 
I  suspect  the  most  of  those  we  saw  in  the  Cascine  were  Bng- 
lish: 

We  spent  all  this  morning  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  which  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Duke.  It  is  an  immense  edifice,  built  in  the 
nsual  Florentine  style,  that  is,  of  large  blocks  of  stone.  In  this 
palace  is  the  choicest  collection  of  paintings  in  the  world  ;  at 
least  so  say  some  connoisseurs.  There  are  sereral  Madounas 
by  Raphael,  how  beautiful  I  need  not  say,  since  it  is  enough 
that  they  are  by  him,  One  of  these  is  such  a  favorite  of  the 
Grand  Duke's,  that  he  takes  it  with  him  in  his  carriage, 
whenever  he  goes  any  distance  from  Florence.  There  were 
masterpieces  by  Rubens,  Domenichiho,  Caravaggio,  Coreg- 
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gio,  Carlo  Ddei,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  n  hoit  (Mothers.  I 
do  not  know  when  I  ever  enjoyed  any  thing  so  much  as  the 
visit  to  this  pa] ace. 

We  Mw  only  the  rocMna  open  to  the  pnhlic,  so  took  more 
notice  of  the  paintings  than  the  furniture.  In  fact,  furnituTe 
is  a  secondary  ctHuideration,  and  I  should  not  mention  it, 
only  that  you  may  have  some  idea  how  the  rooms  look.  In 
the  Pitti  Palace,  the  fi-amee  of  the  churs  and  aofas  were  all 
gilded.  In  many  of  the  rooms  were  splendid  mosaic  tables 
■nd  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain  of  beautiful  worlimanship. 

The  bathing-room  of  the  Grand  Duchess  is  a  nice  little 
rown.  The  bathing-tub  is  of  white  muble,  and  around  the 
room  are  several  beautiful  statues. 

In  the  rooms  devoted  to  natural  histwy,  are  beautiful 
qtecimens  of  birds  and  fishes,  insects  and  reptiles.  In  other 
rooms  are  represented  in  wax  all  the  btmes  of  the  human 
frame,  from  a  perfect  skeleton  down  to  the  most  minute 
bone.  This  is  the  most  perfect  collection  in  the  world,  and 
forms  a  complete  school  of  anatomy.  Parts  of  this  collection 
have  been  c<^ied  and  sent  into  France,  Englaod  and  Amer- 

iCB. 

Here,  too,  is  represented  inwax,  the  progress  of  the  plague, 
at  the  time  it  raged  here.  There  were  difierent  figures,  rep- 
resHiting  different  stages  of  the  disease,  even  to  the  putrified 
diead  bodies  in  the  streets.  It  made  me  shudder  to  see  them, 
and  yet  I  mastered  nerve  enough  to  look  steadily  at  them, 
because  though  fear&d  sights,  I  thought  I  might  not  have 
another  opportunity  to  see  any  thing  like  th^n. 

We  then  visited  the  garden  of  the  Grand  Duke,  which  is 
finely  laid  out  with  noble  trees  and  broad  walks.  Haoy  of 
the  trees  are  kept  closely  trimmed  so  as  to  iorm  hedges.  1 
saw  but  few  flowers,  but  many  orange  and  \emoa  Uees.  The 
great  basin  of  granite  we  met  on  our  way  to  Pisa,  is  in  this 
garden,  but  not  yet  fixed  in  its  proper  place. 

In  an  artificial  lake  in  this  garden  a  man  was  found 
drowned  last  Friday  jnorning,  being  the  sixth  p^'son  who 
13« 
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has  drowned  himself  in  this  place.  "Die  ^ards  stationed  at 
the  gales  are  rerj  particolar,  and  will  allow  none  to  go  in 
without  permission,  as  we  found  to  our  sorrow,  for  we  bad 
tickets  for  four  persons,  whereas  with  John  we  were  five  in 
number ;  so  we  had  to  wait  and  send  back  to  the  office  and 
get  another  ticket.  The  sun  was  very  hot,  but  the  cmstf 
fellow  would  not  permit  as  even  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  within  the  gate,  but  made  ns  stand  without  under  the 
noontide  beams  of  the  ann.  When  we  came  out,  Mr.  D.  told 
John  to  tell  diat  man  if  be  ever  came  to  America,  he  woald 
be  happy  to  see  bim  at  his  house. 

After  dinner,  as  we  were  crossing  one  of  the  bridges,  we 
saw  the  Grand  Duke's  carriage  coming  along,  drawn  by  ux 
horses,  with  three  or  four  outriders.  We  requested  our  coach- 
man to  stq),  that  we  might  hare  a  good  view  of  his  highness. 
Mr.  D.  got  his  hat  off  in  readiness  for  a  polite  bow,  I  stood 
up  in  the  carriage  with  my  glass  to  my  eye,  while  J.  sat  very 
composedly  on  his  seat.  The  carriage  swept  by.  Mr.  O. 
flourished  away  with  his  bows,  when  "  lo  and  behold,"  there 
was  no  one  in  the  carriage  but  the  infant  and  bis  attendants ! 
Hr.  D.  quickly  put  on  his  hat,  while  I  slipped  quiedy  down 
on  my  seat.  How  we  did  laugh  I  I  feared  J.  never  would 
stop.  The  idea  of  our  making  all  that  fuss  for  an  infant  and 
its  nurse  was  perfectly  ridiculous.  However,  there  was  scone 
consolation,  for  I  noticed  that  all  in  the  streets  took  off  their 
hats,  and  made  obeisance  to  the  baby.  And  afler  all,  it  was 
not  so  very  bad,  for  as  soon  as  I  could  cease  laughing  l<Hig 
enough  to  make  inquiries  <^  John,  I  found  out  that  the  lady 
in  the  carriage  was  sister  to  the  Grand  Duke. 

As  we  entered  the  grounds  of  a  vill^t,  to  get  a  celebrated 
view  of  Florence,  it  began  to  rain.  John  went  to  ask  per- 
mission for  us  to  go  into  the  garden  to  obtain  this  view,  and 
he  also  took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  if  we  might  wait  in  the 
house  till  the  rain  had  ceased.  The  permission  was  readily 
granted,  but  when  he  came  to  the  carriage  to  tell  us,  we 
refused  to  go  in,  as  it  was  a  private  boose.     However,  a  geo- 
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tlemau  came  oat  with  an  umbrella,  and  at  his  polite  tnrita- 
tion  we  went  in.  The  horses  were  sent  to  the  stable,  and 
John  disappeared  with  the  servants,  so  we  could  not  employ 
him  as  an  interpreter ;  we  should  all  have  been  obliged  to 
sit  in  silence,  had  not  an  old  gentleman,  who  seemed  the 
master  of  the  house,  began  to  speak  to  ua  in  French.  I  then 
quickly  found  the  use  of  my  tongue,  and  apologized  for  our 
intrusion.  But  he  would  not  admit  that  it  was  any  intrusion 
at  all,  and  two  or  three  ladies  who  were  in  the  room,  smiled 
a  welcome  upon  us.  But  as  soon  as  it  ceased  raining,  we 
rgse  to  take  our  leave,  though  not  till  we  were  moat  politely 
asked  to  stay  to  supper,  and  even  to  stop  all  night.  But  with 
our  blandest  smiles,  and  my  choicest  French,  we  declined 
and  left  them.  John  told  ua  the  villa  belonged  to  Cheva- 
lier   ,  quite  a  great  man.     We  scolded  him  for  getting 

ns  into  such  a  predicament,  bnt  he  is  each  a  good  natured 
old  man,  he  would  not  get  angry  with  us,  and  all  we  could 
get  out  of  him  by  way  of  t^logy,  was  that,  "  1  was  afraid 
my  mistress"  (thus  he  always  designates  me)  "would  get 
aAd." 

But  when  we  saw  the  charming  view  spread  out  before  us, 
we  forgot  all  else.  How  beautifully  did  Florence  lo*k,  seatad 
on  g^itly  swelling  hills,  with  the  river  Amo  running  through 
her  midst.  Well  mt.y  the  Italians  call  this  city  "  la  bella," 
(die  beautiful)  for  she  is  by  far  the  handsomest  city  we  have 
yet  seen,  always  excepting  Paris.  Around,  the  hills  rose 
into  mountains,  whose  sides  and  taps  were  dotted  with  villas 
and  villages.  Here  Galileo  used  to  come  and  study  the 
stars.  There  is  on  the  side  of  the  house  a  marble  slab 
recording  tlie  fact. 

We  then  rode  through  the  city  and  out  of  the  gates,  and 
passed  near  the  villa  where  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  at 
present  resides.  The  beauty  of  the  rides  around  this  city  is 
greatly  impaired  by  the  high  stone  walb  that  surround  the 
villas.  I  like  much  better  the  pretty  hedges,  though  stone 
walls  remind  me  more  of  my  own  New  England. 
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After  we  got  back  into  the  city  we  paesed  the  house  where 
Americas  Vespuuus  waa  bora.  Ae  it  was  Irom  him  our 
country  derived  its  name,  we  looked  upon  it  with  no  little 
interest.  It  is  a  large  stooe  house,  diree  stories  in  height. 
There  ia  an  inacriptiou  in  marble  over  the  door,  telling 
whose  birthplace  it  was. 

And  thus  two  pleasant  days  have  pa«eed.  May  the  account 
of  them  &miah  as  much  pleasure  to  you.  And  now,  good 
might 


Floiivcb,  llmnday  tn. 
Mt  Dua  FkuRd: 

I  have  just  sent  off  one  letter  bo  you.  We  send  oar  letters 
to  our  bankH'  in  Paris,  and  have  to  pay  to  get  them  out  o£ 
this  country.  He  then  has  to  pay  the  postage  after  they  get 
into  FraBce  and  out  of  France  £>t  England,  otherwise  they 
will  not  go  by  the  Liverpool  steamships.  Thus  I  trust  entirely 
to  him  to  have  tfaem  in  En^and  in  season.  Occasionally,  as 
you  hare  seen,  1  liave  sent  then  by  some  packet  ship,  direct 
from  the  port  where  I  have  been,  but  as  they  gpaetallj  iu.ve 
Iraig  passages,  there  is  ROthing  gained  hy  it,  so  I  now  send 
them  altogether  by  £kigland.  We  have  expected  letters  here, 
but  as  yet  none  hare  come. 

And  DOW  (Mice  more  to  things  in  Flormce.  We  visited 
yesterday  morning  the  palace  belonging  to  the  Prince 
Borghese,  who  resides,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  Rome.  We  went  to  see  this  palace,  not  for  the  paintings, 
but  just  to  see  how  a  real  palace,  txtlonging  to  a  private  gen- 
tleman, looks,  for  the  most  of  those  we  have  vinted,  you 
know,  have  been  royal  palaces.  There  are  twenty-seven 
rooms  shown  to  visitors ;  these  are  company  rooms,  the  pri- 
vate rooms  never  being  shown.  These  rooms  were  furnished 
in  the  most  elegant  manner,  and  no  two  are  alike.  The  walls 
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were  hung  with  satin  of  diflferent  colors,  purple,  blue,  yellow, 
green,  crimson,  brown,  dove  ccJored,  &.C.,  and  the  covering 
of  the  chairs  and  ftofas  were  always  of  the  same  color  and 
material  as  the  hangings  of  the  wall.     Some  of  the  rooms 

-were  literally  lined  with  mirroTs,  o¥er  the  top  of  which  were 
festoons  of  silk  or  damaak.  The  card-room  was  hung  with 
(rreen  satin  ;  the  tables  were  of  white  marble,  with  gUt  legs. 
The  dancing  hall  is  ?ery  large,  and  is  a  most  splendid  apart- 
ment. At  each  end  were  two  marble  pillars,  the  ceiling  was 
vaulted  and  painted  in  fresco,  and  all  the  cornices  were  gild> 
ed.  The  walla  were  hung  with  festoons  of  blue  and  white 
satin,  with  immense  mirrors  beneath  the  hangings.  There 
were  three  most  elegant  chandeliers  saspended  fronn  the  ceil- 
ing, and  also  smaller  ones  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  around 
the  walls ;  in  alt  there  were  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
lamps.  In  several  niches  there  were  fine  marble  statues. 
There  was  a  balcony  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  also  hung 
with  blue  and  white  satin,  where  any  ladies  of  the  honse, 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  seen,  might  come  and  view  the 
dancers.  There  was  a  small  rec^s  s^arated  from  the  hall 
by  two  pillars.  In  this  the  walls  were  gilded.  This  is  for 
the  Grand  Duke,  when  he  honors  the  ball  with  his  presence. 
At  every  carnival  the  Prince  comes  here,  and  gives  a  mas- 
querade ball.  At  the  first  ball  given  in  this  palace,  four 
thousand  and  three  hundred  invitations  were  issned,  and  the 
whole  snite  of  rooms  was  thrown  open. 

In  other  rooms,  the  walls  were  painted  in  landscapes.  The 
frames  of  all  the  chairs,  sofas  and  tables  were  gilt.  Each 
room  had  a  beautiful  carpet,  which  is  quite  a  rare  sight  in 
Italy,  and  all  had  clocks  and  vases  of  elegant  materials  and 
workmanship.  This  certainly  comes  np  to  my  idea  of  a  pal- 
ace more  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  seen. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  suite  of  rooms,  at  the  head  of  the 

'Staircase,  was  a  chair  in  which  the  former  Princess  used  to 
sit,  and  thus  be  let  down  and  drawn  up  by  some  kind  of  ma^ 
chinery,  whenever  she  went  oat  and  came  in.     Quite  acom- 
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fimabte  urangement  for  a  l&dy  who  may  be  too  lazj  of  too 
grand  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  like  other  people. 

The  attendant,  who  has  charge  of  the  apartments,  and 
who  went  round  with  us,  paid  ni  quite  a  compliment. 
Though  an  Italian,  he  spoke  French  Terj  fluently.  In 
speaking  to  as  of  our  oouatrj,  I  asked  him  how  he  knew 
Americans  from  Englishiben.  He  shrugged  hia  shoulders 
and  said,  "  Oh,  the  English  are  proud  and  rather  saucf,  the 
Americana  are  more  aflahle  and  pleasant,"  P^haps  he 
expected  a  larger  fee  than  usual  after  such  praise. 

We  then  visited  the  Church  of  Santa  Groce,  which  waa 
built  about  12&4.  The  most  of  the  chttrches  in  Florence 
are  of  a  peculiar  style  oi  architecture,  as  least  as  regards  the 
exterior.  The  rough,  unhewn  atone,  of  which  some  of  them 
are  bntlt,  gire  them  ■  heavy,  and  at  the  same  time  nolinisbed 
q>pearance.  Santa  Croce  b  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
moouraenta.  The  first,  as  yon  enter  the  door,  is  that  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  the  prince  of  acnlptors.  The  earccphagui  is 
of  white  msrbfe,  on  the  lop  of  which  sre  three  figures,  m^ 
resenting  Painting,  Bcolptiire  and  Arehiteeture,  mourning 
over  their  favorite  son.  Sculpture  is  sitting,  leaning  for- 
ward in  an  attitude  of  grief;  the  others  are  standing ;  thej 
■re  all  well  executed. 

Next  to  this  is  a  more  modern  one  erected  by  aubscription 
to  Dante.  The  figures  represent  Poetry  and  Italy.  They 
were  scidptured  by  Bicci,  now  a  distinguished  artist,  but 
lately  a  peasant  hoy. 

Then  comes  Alfieri's  mentunent,  done  by  Ganova,  On 
the  sarci^hagus  leans  Italy  with  grief  on  her  face,  mourning 
for  her  distinguished  son.  There  ia  also  a  neat,  chaste  and 
beautiful  monument  erected  to  his  wife.  Also  one  to  Gal- 
ileo, poor,  despised,  persecuted  Qalileo,  on  which  are  two 
figures  representing  Astronomy  and  Geometry.  Now  per- 
haps you  are  ready  to  ask  how  I  know  what  all  these  figures . 
r^resent,  and  whether  there  is  any  particular  mark  about 
them,  that  would  lead  one  to  decide  what  they  meant     I 
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mnst  coateea  that  to  my  eyea  the;  look  a  good  deal  alike, 
though  SculptHTe  holds  her  own  particular  tools,  and  Paint- 
ing here,  though  as  for  the  rest  of  them.  Poetry,  Religion 
and  Italy,  I  can't  tell  <aie  fT<Hn  another  without  referring  to 
the  gaide  to  ei^lain  them. 

We  nest  visited  a  spot  hallowed  by  peculiar  associatirais. 
It  was  the  house  formerly  iahabited  by  Michael  Angelo. 
Why  is  it  that  there  is  always  a  charm  about  the  placet 
where  great  men  have  lived,  and  that  we  have  such  a  desire 
to  visit  those  spots  T  A  suite  of  four  rooms  is  ebown  just  as 
they  were  left  by  the  great  sculptor  and  painter.  In  one, 
die  walls  are  covered  with  paintings,  depicting  vtuious  events 
in  the  life  of  the  artist,  done  by  some  of  his  pupils.  Id  the 
others  were  presents  that  he  had  received  from  varioos  per- 
sona, his  painting  utensils,  and  fragments  of  his  sculpture. 
I  sat  in  one  of  his  chairs,  a  high,  stiffed  back,  old-fashioned 
chair  covered  witii  green  silk,  and  I  fancied  that  liere  he 
often  sat  while  visions  of  the  sublime  and  beau^fiil  floated 
before  his  eyes.  What  glory  and  majesty,  what  beaaty 
and  grace  are  embodied  in  his  works  I  Shall  we  e'er  look 
i^n  his  like  again  T 

Afterwards  we  w«nt  to  the  chapel  of  the  Hedici,  connect 
ed  with  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  This  ch^>el,  though 
not  yet  finished,  has  already  cost  ten  million  dollars  !  What 
should  we  think  of  a  church  like  that  in  our  country  T  Our 
feUow-conntrymen  are  too  much  engaged  in  q>eculation  and 
trading,  to  think  of  investing  money  in  any  other  way  than 
will  be  for  their  immediate  profit. 

The  cbq>el  of  the  Medici  is  a  raaall  edifice  of  an  octan- 
gular form,  and  designed  for  a  burial-^lace  for  that  distin- 
guished family,  which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
beautify  this  city.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  inaide 
of  which  is  covered  with  beautiful  paintings,  copies  of  those 
I  saw  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  walls  of  the 
chapel  are  all  of  costly  materials,  nothing  like  common  mar- 
ble being  here  seen.    There  are  large  slabs  of  ja^Kr,  por- 
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phyrj,  Tosso  antico,  (a  ^cies  of  red  marble)  retd  anti(|ue 
and  BerpeDtine,  (both  green  marbles  and  considered  priceless) 
alabaster  and  gt&uite,  this  last  quite  different  from  our  ^an- 
ite,  being  of  the  most  perfect  smoothness  and  polish.  There 
ue  six  sarcophagi  of  the  richest  Egyptian  and  oriental  gra- 
nite. On  two  of  them  are  cusliioas  of  red  jasper,  on  which 
are  crowns  composed  of  precious  stones.  Beneath  these 
sarcophiigi  ore  the  remains  of  some  of  the  princes  of  the 
Medici  family. 

Behind  tiiis,  is  another  and  still  smaller  chq>el,  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo.  The  walla  are  partly  encrusted  with 
rich  marbles.  Two  of  the  Medici  family  are  here  buried. 
Their  monuments  are  ailorned  with  magnificent  sculpture 
by  Michael  Angelo,  though  in  rather  an  unfinished  state, 
death  having  seized  upon  that  great  roaster  before  he  hod 
time  to  perfect  all  that  his  sublime  geniua  conceived. 

We  visited  the  studio  of  Signer  Castc^i,  who  has  a  noble 
statue  of  Galileo  nearly  finished,  designed  for  the  Pitti  Pal- 
ace. He  has  already  been  engaged  four  years  upon  it  What 
untiring  patience  and  perseverance,  what  enthusiasm  in  the 
fine  arts,  ore  needed  for  accomplishing  such  works  1  But 
then  when  done,  they  last  for  ages.  What  a  stimulus  is  this 
to  the  artist,  who  day  and  night  labors  on,  with  unwearied 
spirit,  with  never-flagging  energy,  that  long  after  he  hoe 
passed  away  and  his  name  and  race  are  almost  forgotten,  his 
work,  the  noble  conception  of  his  genius,  will  live  and  be 
admired! 

After  dinner  yesterday  we  rode  to  Fiesole,  a  village  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  that  environ  Florence,  where 
we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  this  city  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Arno  looked  like  a  silver  thread  as  it  mean- 
dered along,  and  like  many  other  things,  it  looks  much  better 
at  a  distance,  than  when  seen  near  at  hand,  for  it  is  a  dirty 
miserable  looking  river  seen  from  the  city.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  however,  swollen  by  mountain-streams  and  the 
melting  of  mountain  snows,  it  rushes  rapidly  along,  bearing  on 
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its  booom  a  gre&t  deal  of  its  mother  earth,  vhicb  givea  it  a 
dirty  and  tuibid  appearance.  But  we  have  gone  awaj  frwn 
Qur  airy  height,  so  let  us  once  more  get  back  to  the  mountain 
aide.  On  our  right  far  away  in  the  distance  we  eaw  the 
dark  woods  of  Vallambrosa,  while  between  us  and  them  lay 
maoy  a  sheltered  dell  and  smiling  valley.  What  a  glorious 
world  is  this  in  which  we  live  !  Who  can  ever  tire  of  look- 
ing on  the  fair  foee  of  nature,  Taried  as  it  is  by  mountaios 
and  hills,  by  glena  and  glades,  by  takes  and  streams  t  Back 
and  Sorib  we  walked,  now  looking  at  this  proq>ect,  now  at 
that,  till  the  long  shadows  cast  before  us,  warned  us  that  the 
evening  shades  were  fast  approaching,  and  that  we  must 
turn  our  steps  city-ward.  But  to  this  John  would  not  coo- 
sent,  till  we  bad  been  into  a  mtmastery,  or  as  in  his  broken 
English  he  calls  it,  a  "monkey  house,"  (lit  name  surely) 
that  was  near  by,  frcnn  which  were  seen  fine  views  of  the 
city.  He  said  they  would  not  allow  me  to  go  in,  neverthe- 
less, when  the  door  was  opened  I  followed  Mr.  D.,  but  I  was 
soon  stopped  by  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  monks  of 
"  No,  Signora,  no ; "  but  I  said,  "  si,  si,"  (yes,  yes,)  and 
attempted  to  enter,  when  he  gently  put  me  back  with  his 
hand.  However  1  k^t  on,  till  he  shut  the  door  against  me, 
when  I  thought  it  was  quite  time  for  me  to  yield.  Besides 
he  quoted  tbe  authority  of  the  Pope,  who  had  ordered  that 
no  female  should  enter  a  monastery;  of  course  I  could  not 
resist  "  the  holy  fiither."  By  the  way,  though,  it  is  privately 
rumored  here  that  the  Grand  Duke  has  lately  dared  to  resist 
him,  by  taking  some  land  irom  an  immensely  rich  bishop  at 
Pisa,  and  appropriating  it  for  the  poor.  The  bishop  west  to 
the  Pope  for  redress,  but  the  Grand  Duke  refused  to  yield 
the  point,  and  so  the  Pope  sent  him  a  private  excommuni- 
cation, which  however  has  produced  no  change  in  hia  deter- 
mination. Now  whether  "his  holiness,"  will  proceed  to 
extremities  and  publicly  excommunicate  him,  is  doubtful, 
but  if  be  should,  there  may  arise  a  contest,  that  will  sh^e 
the  pontifical  power  to  its  very  centre. 
14 
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John  would  not  lene  me  (done,  to  go  in  the  monaater; 
with  the  gentlemen ;  nothing  would  induce  him  to  leHe  "  bia 
mistreas,"  even  though  tcdd  they  could  not  understand  any 
thing  without  bim.  I  really  beliere  he  thought  I  might  be 
spirited  away,  so  he  followed  me  while  I  walked  to  that  part 
of  the  hill  where  I  could  gaze  down  on  the  luxuriant  conn- 
try  below.  Nor  was  he  the  only  one  that  kept  near  me,  for 
at  cme  time  I  counted  more  than  a  dozen  beggars  around  me. 
In  this  city  I  hare  seen  but  one  beggar,  for  if  any  one  li 
here  seen  begging,  he  is  taken  ap  and  carried  to  the  poor- 
bouBe. 

To-day  there  has  been  a  great  fSte,  a  sort  of  religious 
ceremony,  called  Corpus  Domini,  though  for  what  purpose 
it  was  instituted  I  know  not  We  were  awakened  very  earlj 
by  the  ringing  of  bdls,  and  the  aoaud  of  people  in  the 
streets.  We  had  breakfast  at  half-past  six  {a  barbarous  hour 
for  us)  and  rery  soon  after  went  to  the  church,  where  the 
moat  of  the  ceremonies  were  to  take  place.  All  the  shops 
in  the  city  were  closed  ;  the  whole  population  seemed  to  be 
in  the  streets.  From  the  Cathedral  where  the  procession 
commenced,  to  the  church  where  the  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed,  a  covered  way  was  erected  for  the  pe<^le  to  walk 
under.  The  ground  was  strewed  with  ^rigs  of  green,  and  the 
windows  of  all  the  houses  were  bung  with  damask  of  various 
colors.  When  we  arrived  at  the  church  we  found  it  one 
blaze  of  light.  The  chandeliers  were  all  lit  up,  and  dozens 
of  large  was  candles  were  burning  on  the  altar.  The  walls 
and  pillars  were  hung  witfa  crimson  damask.  We  bad  to 
wait  a  long  time  in  the  church,  but  we  hod  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  secure  chairs,  and  by  paying  a  small  fee  to  one 
of  the  priests,  he  procured  us  seats  in  the  nare,  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass.  The  church  was  crowd- 
ed, yet  the  most  perfect  order  was  preserved.  Soldiers 
were  stationed  all  around  to  see  that  every  thing  was  right. 
After  being  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  heard  the 
music,  which  announced  the  coming  of  the  procession,  and 
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Q  indeed  h  wu,  for  I  ebould  think  it  eonBiBted  of 
Kveral  tlwiisuid  persons,  and  aacfa  looking  pet^le  I  never 
before  saw.  Our  old-fashioned  militia  training  on  the  first 
day  of  April  was  fine  compared  with  this  "  turn  out."  It 
asems  that  about  all  the  men  in  Florence,  the  nobiUtj 
excepted,  unite  in  companies  on  this  occasion,  and  each 
cmnpany  chooses  a  particular  dress,  their  object  being  to 
imitate  the  different  orders  of  monks.  To-day  thej  were 
dressed  in  loose  slouching  robes,  made  of  coarse  cloth, 
and  of  the  most  ugly  colors  imaginable,  dingy  white,  dirty 
brown,  ruaty  black,  chocolate,  lead  and  snuff  colored. 
They  vote  on  tbeir  heads  a  sort  of  hood,  which  was  brought 
down  orer  their  faces,  bo  that  only  their  eyes  were  eeea 
peering  through  little  boles  cut  ia  the  doth.  At  the  head 
of  each  company  walked  a  man  having  under  a  canopy  a 
large  cracifix.  Some  of  their  canopies  were  very  rich, 
being  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold.  There 
were  several  thousand  men  in  this  grotesque  sttiie.  They 
walked  up  through  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  then  down 
one  of  the  side  aisles,  each  one  beading  on  one  knee,  as  he 
paoaed  by  the  high  altar,  and  singing  as  tbey  walked  along, 
the  ambition  of  each  seeming  to  be,  which  should  sing  the 
kndesL  Can  you  imagine  any  thing  less  like  a  religious  cere- 
mony T  After  these  had  passed,  then  came  the  monks  in  the 
dress  of  their  different  orders,  the  Dominicans,  Augustinians, 
Franciscans,  C^>uchins,  ditc.  A  monk  is  always  dressed  in 
m  loose  flowing  robe  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  girt  round  the 
waist  by  a  small  r<^,  the  knotted  ends  of  which  hang  down 
below  the  knees,  (and,  by  the  way,  I  suppose  it  is  with  this 
that  they  scourge  themselves  when  they  do  penance.)  The 
sleeves  are  loose  and  hanging.  A  large  hood  ia  attached 
to  the  neck  of  the  robe,  and  can  be  drawn  down  over  the 
head  when  occasion  requires.  Their  heads  are  shaved  bare 
in  a  circle  round  the  crown,  which  however  is  covered  by  a 
small  cap,  and  only  seen  when  the  cap  ia  removed,  in  bow- 
ing before  the  altar.     Instead  of  shoes  tbey  wear  sandals, 
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and  no  stookingt,  >nd  their  bare  feet  (not  alwmja  the  clean- 
est) leen  peeping  out  from  under  their  robes,  are  by  no 
mcaoB  the  least  aingolar  part  of  tbeir  appearance.  Tbe 
Franciscans  wear  brown  robes,  tbe  Dominicans  or  Angus- 
tinians,  I  have  torgotteu  which,  white,  and  tbe  C^uehios, 
who  hoTe  rery  long  beards,  dark  brown.  After  all  the 
monks  had  cmne  and  gone,  though  where  they  went  to  after 
they  passed  down  the  church,  I  cannot  tell,  came  the 
priests  dressed  in  tbeir  robes  of  oftce.  Of  these  I  counted 
nearly  one  thousand.  Then  came  two  or  three  bishc^,  in 
white  satin  robes  elegantly  embroidered,  and  walking  under 
a  canopy  of  white  silk,  borne  by  six  priests.  After  them 
walked  the  nobles,  the  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  court,  all 
splendidly  dressed,  some  in  rtdtes  of  silk  of  difiereat  colon, 
others  in  Uack  with  a  broad  blue  scarf  round  the  waist,  and 
Others  still  in  black  bordered  with  ermine.  Last  of  all  came 
tbe  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  a  robe  of  white  satin,  witk 
a  scarlet  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  his  train  being  borne  by 
two  pages,  dressed  in  coats  and  pantaloons  of  white  silk, 
Uimmed  with  gold  lace.  Directly  in  &ont  of  us  was  bis 
chair  covered  with  crimstMi  velvet.  He  did  not  sit  down 
however,  bat  knelt  at  a  little  table  before  it.  Whoi  he 
arose  Irom  his  knees,  be  walked  down  the  aisle,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  him.  He  is  a  tall,  thin  man,  rather  pale,  his 
hair  a  Utile  grey,  and  his  nose  slightly  upturned.  On  the 
whole  he  has  a  pleasing,  though  not  a  haadsome  bee.  He 
q>peared  as  grave  and  devout  as  one  of  our  puritan  ances- 
tors would  have  looked,  while  listening  to  a  learned  dis- 
course from  some  of  Uie  gifted,  though  how  he  can  patronize 
a  parade  like  this,  so  unlike  a  religious  festival,  is  more 
than  I  caa  tell.  I  forgot  before  to  say  that  he,  and  nearly 
all  the  priests  and  nobles  carried  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  about  as  queer  a  thing  as  any,  was  to  see  little 
boys  walking  along  by  the  torches,  with  papers  in  their 
hands,  to  catch  the  dr<^s  of  grease  as  they  fell. 
We  cared  not  to  stay  to  see  tbe  test  of  the  show,  so  as  soon 
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u  the  Grnnd  Dake  left,  we  left  also.  We  tried  to  get  out  hi 
season  to  see  him  ride  away  from  Ihe  church,  but  there  was 
mch  a  crowd  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible.  I  never  waa 
in  snch  a  jam  before.  I  reallj  thought  at  one  time  I  should 
be  preSBetl  to  death.  I  was  almost  suffocated,  so  I  was  glad 
to  come  back  home  and  rest  awhile.  We  seated  ourselves 
in  a  little  balcony  Trent  of  out  window,  and  there  looked  out 
upon  the  passers  by.  Crowds  of  people  were  in  the  streets, 
dressed  in  their  best  attire,  looking  neat  and  clean.  The 
women  all  wore  large  leghorn  hats.  All  passed  by  in  a  quiet 
and  orderly  manner,  no  appearance  of  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness whatever.  Then  came  a  band  of  music.  All  tlie 
mosicians  had  (heir  notes  fastened  on  to  some  part  of 
their  instrument,  so  that  they  could  look  at  them  aa  they 
played.  A  long  procesHon  of  priests  and  monks  then  fol- 
lowed. 

Being  somewhat  rested,  we  walked  out  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  The  festival  in  the  church  was  over,  and  the 
people  weie  retoruing  to  their  houses  and  various  occupa- 
tions. 

We  visited  the  studio  of  Mr.  Powers,  a  young  American 
Bculptor  of  much  promise.  He  has  busts  of  many  of  our 
distinguished  fellow  countrymen ;  Jackson,  Van  Buren, 
Granger,  and  some  others.  But  the  finest  piece  of  his  work- 
manship is  the  statue  of  a  young  girl,  I  diink  Oenevra,  so 
well  known  from  Rogers'  touching  tale.  The  fi^re  is  small, 
bat  chariniog ;  the  face,  lovely.  The  hair  is  combed  back 
from  the  brow,  and  gathered  into  two  or  three  curls  behind ; 
the  throat  and  bust  are  beautiful,  sod  modestly  covered  with 
a  light  drapery.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  charming  thing,  so 
chaste  and  so  lovely.  He  is  at  present  at  work  on  the  statue 
of  Eve ;  from  the  clay  cast,  it  will  be  most  beautiful  when 
done.  Hay  we  not  hope  thai  our  country  will  yet  boast  of 
sculptors,  worthy  of  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  Canova  and 
Ricci,  and  Michael  Angelo  I 

We  went  also  to  (he  studio  of  Mr.  Greenongh,  another 
14* 
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American  aitisL  We  were  disappointed  in  not  seeiDg  his 
statue  of  MTashiDgton.  It  haa  lately  been  sent  to  Leghorn, 
to  go  from  there  to  the  United  State*.  He  has  mtien  fron 
goremment  at  home  for  another  work,  to  adorn  the  groonds 
of  the  Capitol.  He  showed  us  the  model  in  plaster.  A 
woman,  holding  in  her  arms  ber  babe,  kneels  before  an  In- 
dian, who,  with  tomahawk  in  hand,  has  just  raised  his  aim 
to  strike,  when  the  husband  af^tears,  seizes  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  thus  averts  the  threatened  blow.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  grand  work  when  completed.  He  expects  to  be 
at  least  three  years  in  doing  it. 

We  weat  to  see  still  another  artist  from  our  own  land, 
Mt.  Clavenger.  He  has  a  few  heads  of  some  distinguished 
Americans.  Have  we  not  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  young 
countrym^i  1  I  h<^e  to  see  the  time  when  they  will  return 
home  laden  with  the  rich  fruits  of  their  genins. 

After  dinner,  we  rode  a  littie  distance  out  of  the  city  to  a 
ground  for  ball  playing.  This  had  a  high  wall  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  rows  of  seats  for  epectalors.  There  were 
eight  players,  all  dressed  in  white  clothes,  short  breeches  and 
kid  shoes.  They  showed  great  agility  and  strength.  I  was 
quite  interested  in  seeing  them.  Indeed,  I  have  stood  op  so 
much  to-day,  that  I  was  glad  to  sit  there  a  little  while  in  the 
fresh  air. 

Afterwards  we  rode  on  a  tittle  farriier  toward  a  cJinrch, 
where  there  seemed  to  be  ceremonies  similar  to  thoee  we 
witnessed  in  the  morning,  excepting  that  it  was  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  All  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  had  little 
rows  of  lamps  fised  on  the  outside,  azid  damask  hanging 
fr<Hn  the  windows,  this  damask-being  hired  for  the  occasion. 

We  came  home  through  the  beautiful  Cascine,  though  it 
was  BO  late,  its  beauties  were  almost  lost  npoa  us. 

I  really  am  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  write  another  word ;  so 
good  night. 
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Mv  BUB  F.  : 

Oace  more  we  are  upoa  the  wing.  We  left  Florence  yea* 
terday  morning,  with  the  same  horeea  and  carriage  and 
drirer  we  had  irom  Rome.  Poor  John  appeared  to  feel  much 
afflicted  at  parting  from  ub.  After  seeing  all  our  packages, 
books,  maps  and  cloaks  safely  stowed  away  in  the  carriage, 
he  came  to  me  with  his  parting  gift,  neatly  folded  in  a  piece 
at  paper.  It  was  several  wafers,  snch  as  are  used  b;  the 
Romish  priests  in  the  administration  of  the  holy  commun- 
ion. They  are  quite  large,  round,  and  rery  thin,  and  are 
stamped  with  a  crucifix.  They  are  made  of  a  kiad  of  paste. 
After  we  were  ill  seated  in  the  carriage,  be  came  round  by 
my  side,  and  softly  said,  "  Now  my  mistrees,  I  bare  one  great 
favor  to  ask  you ;  will  you  let  me  kiss  your  band  1 "  I  readily 
gave  him  my  hand ;  he  gently  took  it  and  impressed  upon  k 
a  warm,  fervent  kiss,  while  the  large  tears  stood  in  hie  eyea. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted,  good-natured  dd  man,  and  at  our 
first  interview  we  quite  won  his  heart  by  inquiring  after  his 
family,  so  that  ever  »nce  then  be  has  been  devoted  to  us.  I 
found  him  at  the  door  of  my  room  early  in  the  morning,  and 
he  never  left  us  in  the  evening  till  he  was  sure  we  needed 
iM^ng  more  ft'om  him  that  night. 

We  stepped  last  night  at  Pietra-mala,  a  small,  dirty  town, 
about  thirty-two  miles  from  Florence.  The  lower  story  of 
tiie  inn  was  used  as  a  etaUe,  so  you  may  well  imagine  our 
room  had  rather  a  "  baray"  smell.  While  waiting  for  our 
dinn«,  we  took  a  little  boy  for  a  guide,  and  walked  to  a 
BDuU  volcano  abont  a  mile  from  the  town.  Oar  way  lay 
over  etwiy  and  rough  paths,  through  thickets  uid  dells,  and 
over  babbling  brooks,  till  we  reached  the  desired  spot.  All 
along  I  was  on  the  lookout  for  the  mountain,  but  found  to- 
my  astontehmmt,  that  instead  of  ascending  we  were  descend- 
ii^  all  ^e  time,  and  were  actually  within  the  crat«  of  a 
half  extinct  volcano.     From  a  ^x>t  about  twelve  (ff  fifteen 
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feet  in  diameter,  the  fire  issued  from  several  different  open- 
ings. It  seemed  to  us  like  a  species  of  gas,  similar  to  that 
we  saw  in  the  "  Grotto  del  Cane,"  near  Naples.  Some  water 
was  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  it  was  immediatelj  extinguished, 
but  on  a  lighted  taper  being  held  over  the  opening,  it  wu 
instantly  rekindled. 

This  noon  we  stc^tped  at  Peonora,  where  we  took  an  eailj 
dinner.  Juat  as  we  arrived  there,  it  began  to  rain,  and  such 
a  storm  I  scarcely  before  witnessed.  The  rain  and  the  hail 
actually  poured  down,  accompanied  by  sharp  lightning  and 
heavy  thunder.  The  inn  was  a  scene  of  unusual  bustle.  A 
large  washing  had  that  meaning  been  done,  and  the  clothes 
were  nearly  dry,  when  the  rain  suddenly  came,  and  then 
snch  a  scampering  of  women  and  maids  !  Even  the  mastn 
of  the  house,  a  great  fat,  portly  man,  seemed  to  feel  deeply 
the  melancholy  condition  of  affairs,  for  when  be  came  in  to 
lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  I  thought  I  must  say  something,  as 
1  found  he  spoke  French,  so  I  took  the  weather  for  my  tt^ic, 
and  said,  "  How  it  rains  ;  "  to  which  he  instantly  respcmded 
in  a  sad  tone  of  voice,  and  with  the  most  lugubrious  face 
imaginable,  "  Ah,  yes !  Madame,  and  all  our  clothes  are 
outl" 

Bat  most  of  all  was  I  interested  in  observing  the  rapid  rise 
in  a  small  stream  near  the  house.  I  even  forgot  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning,  generally  such  a  source  of  terrcH  to  me. 
When  we  first  arrived  at  the  inn,  it  was  a  Httle  brook  that 
any  child  might  have  leaped  over,  but  in  less  than  a  half 
hour  it  was  swollen  to  a  moantain  torrent,  and  it  wentfouiH 
ing  and  dashing  on,  down  the  hill-side  and  through  the  vale, 
as  though  it  would  sweep  all  before  it.  Yon  may  easily 
imagine  from  this,  how  soon  a  river,  fed  by  a  dozen  such 
streams,  would  rise  and  overflow  its  banks,  and  cause  inun- 
dations similar  to  those  I  have  before  mentioned  to  you. 

The  country  between  Florence  and  this  city  was  inoanr 
tainons.  We  once  more  crossed  a  part  of  the  Apenaines, 
and  were  obliged  again  to  have  oxen  to  assist  us.     Some 
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parts  of  the  scenery  were  very  grand,  presenting  high 
moantains,  Bome  rugged  and  barren  and  "  rock>ribbed," 
others  green  and  fertile,  deep  bright  vales,  utretching  fu 
down,  sometimes  well  cultivated,  at  others  in  all  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  aatare.  Now  our  road  was  through  woods 
darkening  our  way,  and  then  over  barren  and  desolate  tracts 
of  land.  We  bsw  but  few  booses  on  the  road,  save  those 
collected  in  scattered  villages,  and  here  and  there  guard* 
houses  for  soldiers,  stationed  among  the  mountain  tastneaaea. 
The  deep  silence  was  oHen  unbroken,  except  by  the  wheels 
of  oar  carriage,  and  ever  and  anon  the  faint  tinkling  of 
bells,  bome  on  the  wind  from  scnne  sheltered  dell.  And 
such  changeaUe  weather  as  we  had  ;  I  never  befc»«  saw  the 
like.  At  one  time  the  son  would  be  unclouded,  the  next 
moment  the  rain  would  fall  as  though  a  Bec<»id  deluge  was 
-About  to  visit  the  earth,  and  by  the  time  the  carriage  win- 
dows were  well  closed,  and  J.  had  dismounted  from  the 
coachman's  box,  where  be  generally  sits,  and  bad  entered 
the  carriage,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  books  and  maps 
plentifttlly  sprinkled  ovm  the  emptj  seat,  the  sun  would  once 
more  be  shining  in  ondimmed  brilliancy.  Agaia,  a  fierce, 
cold  blast  would  come  sweeping  through  a  mountain  pass, 
and  shawls,  coats  and  cloaks  had  quickly  to  be  drawn  from 
their  hiding  places,  and  by  the  tiir.e  we  were  well  wrapped 
in  their  warm  folds,  we  would  find  the  heat  intolerable.  And 
yet  we  enjoyed  the  ride  and  the  country,  and  often  got  out 
and  walked  some  distance.  All  around  us  were  mountains 
piled  on  mountains,  lifting  their  l<^y  summits  to  the  skies, 
the  clouds  seeming  to  repose  on  their  tc^s,  while  far  down 
we  saw  valleys  and  jdains,  robed  in  beauteous  green,  varied 
here  and  there  by  a  turreted  castle  or  a  village. 

This  morning  we  once  more  came  into  the  dominiona  of 
the  Pap»  (as  the  Pope  is  here  called),  where  our  passpM'ts 
were  examined,  and  doubtless  our  trunks  wouid  have  under- 
gone a  severe  scrutiny,  had  not  Francesco  paid  something  to 
let  us  pass  without  it.     But  the  idea  of  bribmg  those  wsik- 
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dressed,  good-looking  offices !  one  would  think  the;  would 
ecorn  a  fee  of  a  couple  of  p&uls,  but,  on  the  contrarj,  thej 
bow,  and  graciously  acknowledge  it  with  a  smile.  In  fact 
one  gets  off  much  cheaper  hj  so  doing,  than  by  letting  them 
lake  their  own  conrse,  for  they  are  altogether  above  unstrqt- 
ping  and  lifting  off  a  trunk  themselves ;  interior  attendants 
do  that,  and  they  exact  quite  a  fee  for  taking  off  and  putting 
back  three  large  trunks.  We  instantly  discovered  a  differ- 
ence in  the  aspect  of  the  country  from  what  it  was  in  Tus- 
cany, and  particularly  in  the  roads.  These,  in  the  Grand 
Duke's  dominions,  are  perfect;  they  are  all  macadamized, 
and  at  regular  intervals  by  the  roadside,  you  will  see  heaps 
of  little  stones  all  prepared,  and  ready  to  be  put  immedi- 
ately where  repairs  are  necessary. 

From  Peonon  to  Bol<^a  the  ride  was  delightful,  through 
a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country,  by  the  side  of  a  rail- 
ing stream,  and  in  sight  of  many  beautiful  country  seats. 
But  unfortunately  for  us,  just  before  we  reached  this  city, 
the  rain  began  to  pour  down,  which  effectually  prevented  us 
ftom  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  environs.  However,  as  usual, 
it  soon  became  pleasant  again.  Bologna  is  delight&lly  m^ 
nated  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  plains.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  with  all  its  appendages  of  moats,  drawbridges, 
and  gates.  We  were  kept  at  least  a  half  hour  at  the  gates 
waiting  for  our  passports  to  be  examined,  till  we  all  were 
tborooghly  out  of  patience.  Francesco  too  baa  to  have  his 
passport,  which  is  as  duly  examined  as  ours.  Ofteu  too  he 
has  to  dismount  frcon  his  box  and  stand  quietly  by,  while  it 
is  searched  to  see  if  any  contraband  articles  are  there  hid- 
den. In  vain  we  assure  the  officers  that  the  carriage  belongs 
to  us,  that  we  have  hired  it  for  the  occasion,  and  have  fiiU 
control  over  it ;  they  assure  us,  in  turn,  that  they  do  not 
doubt  us,  but  our  coachman.  After  all,  they  will  do  as  they 
like,  and  the  best  way  is  to  take  it  all  patiently  ;  for  if  you 
bluster  and  get  angry,  they  search  the  more  rigorously,  being 
ctrnvinced  that  you  then  have  concealed  smnething. 
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No  MMmer  had  we  idected  our  rocmiB,  than  we  started  off 
to  view  the  city ;  and  oh  I  how  greatly  weie  we  dUappointed 
in  it  1  For  two  days  we  had  feasted  our  imaginatioas  on 
the  beautifid  deacriptions  of  this  city  given  by  Carter,  an 
American  traveller,  and  we  rejoiced  that  we  could  stop  a 
day  in  so  charming  a  spot.  But  oh  !  how  oflen  does  im- 
agination mislead  us  I  Instead  of  "the  rows  of  houses,  with 
colonnades  in  front,  supported  by  handsome  pillara,  in  some 
places  of  marUe,"  we  saw  indeed  the  houses  and  the  colou< 
Dadea,  and  the  pillars,  but  the  houses  were  plain,  and  the 
pillars  of  brick,  slightly  covered  with  mortar.  In  all  our 
walk  I  saw  not  a  handsmne  house.  Near  the  walls  of  the 
city  is  a  circular  cotso  which  is  very  pretty  ;  the  centre  b 
covered  with  grass,  and  planted  with  trees,  the  rides  and 
walks  Tunning  around  it. 

We  entered  a  church,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with 
ted  damask,  and  before  it  was  a  covered  way,  so  I  suppose 
"  COTpus  Dranini "  was  celebrated  here  too.  We  visited 
one  or  two  galleries  of  paintings,  where  we  saw  some  fine 
pictures.  Bcdi^na  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished 
artists,  the  Caracci,  Domenichino,  Albano,  Guide,  and  Eliz- 
abeth Serapi.  In  one  of  the  galleries  are  collected  the 
pictures  that  were  taken  from  the  different  churches  by 
Napoleon,  and  carried  to  Paris,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  Bolognese  school. 

We  went  into  the  Church  of  St.  Dominick  to  see  a  cele- 
brated piece  of  sculpture.  It  is  on  the  high  altar,  which  is 
also  the  tomb  of  Sl  Dominick.  On  the  front  are  bas-relie& 
representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  that  saint,  from  the  time 
he  lay  a  babe  on  his  bed,  till  he  was  received  into  glory  and 
sat  on  the  left  hand  of  God  I  In  front  of  the  sarc<^hagu8 
are  two  cherubs  kneeling,  coie  of  which,  a  sweet  little 
gem,  was  done  bj  Michael  Angelo. 

I  have  sat  here  this  evening  writing  to  you,  while  J.  b  out 
taking  a  quiet  walk.  Mr.  D.  and  Mr.  T.  have  long  since 
retired  to  their  tochus,  and  I  sit  in  our  part  of  the  hotel  en- 
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tirel;  alone,  and  yet  not  lonely,  for  in  writing  thne  to  you 
of  all  that  I  see  and  hear,  I  feel  u  though  I  were  almost 
talking  with  you.  But  now  I  am  through  with  what  I  have 
to  tell  you,  and  I  begin  to  wonder  at  J.'a  ab§ence.  Not  so 
much  that  I  feel  that  any  ill  has  befallen  him,  for  you  well 
know  that  it  is  not  in  my  temperament  to  anticipate  evil,  bat 
he  has  the  keys  with  him,  and  I  can't  get  at  my  journal,  and 
so  for  the  first  time  tliis  many  a  week  I  sit  in  idleness,  woa- 
dering  what  I  Hhall  do  next.  But  hark  I  I  hear  a  step,  and 
the  well-known  Toice.  He  enters,  looking  wearied  and 
flnahed-  And  where  do  you  think  he  has  been  the  lest  two 
hours  1  Why,  wandering  through  the  narrow,  dark  streets 
of  Bolc^a,  trying  in  Tain  to  find  our  hotel.  The  name  of 
it  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  He  went  into  two  or  thre« 
calea  and  shops,  but  could  find  no  one  that  understood 
French.  He  tried  Latin ;  all  in  vain ;  to  the  common  people 
of  Bologna  that  was  indeed  a  "  dead  langnage."  At  last, 
fatigued  and  dispirited,  he  went  into  a  cafe,  uid  there,  by 
dint  of  mixing  French,  and  Italian  and  Latin  tt^ether,  he 
found  a  waiter  that  could  be  made  to  understand  his  sitna- 
tion,  and  he  showed  him  the  way  home,  though  not  without 
making  known  first  that  he  should  expect  his  "  buono  mano." 
From  the  circumstance  of  all  the  houses  in  this  city  being 
built  on  the  same  plan,  with  a  colonnade  row  in  front,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find  one's  way  about,  even  in  the 
daytime ;  add  to  this,  the  narrow,  ilHighted  streets  of  an 
Italian  town,  and  it  Is  no  wonder  that  one  should  get  be- 
wildered. 

This  morning  we  went  to  the  Cathedral,  which  proved 
to  be  the  same  church  we  visited  yesterday.  About  one 
hundred  priests  were  going  in  procession  around  the  church, 
chanting  in  responses,  one  part  saying  something,  and  the 
other  singing,  in  answer,  "  ora  pro  nobis,"  (pray  for  us). 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  are  windows  of  painted  glass, 
through  which  the  light  streamed  beautifully.     Here  too  is 
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A  celebrated  meridian,  which  extends  nearly  the  length  of 
the  church.  The  buq  shines  in  up<ai  it  through  a  small 
opening  high  up  in  the  wall. 

There  are  two  leaning  towers  in  Bolc^na,  oae  inclining 
four  feet,  and  the  other  eight,  from  the  perpendicular,  but 
they  possess  neither  the  classic  elegance  and  lightness  of 
the  one  at  Pisa,  nor  the  ancient  Gothic  magnificence  of  the 
Campanile  at  Florence. 

After  dinner  to-day  we  rode  out  to  the  Campo  Santo.  The 
ride  was  through  a  most  beautiful  country,  and  what  ren- 
dered it  still  more  lotely,  there  were  no  high  stone  walls  to 
hide  the  beauties  from  the  eye,  as  at  Florence ,'  nothing  but 
the  low  hawthorn  hedge,  over  which  we  could  see  the  fields 
teeming  with  grain.  The  Campo  Santo  occupies  the  ground 
where  once  stood  a  couTent ;  in  fact  its  wetj  cloisters  are 
now  receptacles  of  the  dead.  This  is  a  very  extensive  cem- 
etery ;  the  monumeots  tine  the  walls,  but  the  most  of  them 
are  shabby,  the  figures  being  of  plaster  instead  of  marble. 
There  are  one  or  two  fine  monuments,  howcTer ;  one,  a  copy 
of  Canova's  beautiful  piece  in  St.  Peter's,  and  another, 
having  on  it  a  veiled  figure  in  imitation  of  the  one  at  Na- 
pies,  but  altogether  inferior  to  it.  In  the  church  connected 
with  this  cemetery  are  some  good  frescoes.  In  side  chapels 
are  chains  taken  from  Christian  captives  belonging  to  Bo- 
logna, who  had  been  at  one  time  prisoners  in  Arabia  and 
Turkey.  Every  where  I  went  about  in  this  cemetery  I  was 
followed  by  a  priest,  who  never  took  his  eyes  from  me.  I 
was  actually  frightened,  and  once  asked  one  of  the  attend- 
ants who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  said  either  that  be  was  crazy  or  foolish,  and 
which  he  meant  I  don't  know,  as  the  same  word  expresses 
the  two  different  meanings.  Any  way,  I  was  excessively  an- 
noyed, and  was  glad  to  get  in  the  carriage  and  come  off. 

We  then  rode  toward  the  Church  of  San  Luca,  which  is 
situated  on  ^  hill  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  from  which 
a  covered  way  supported  by  arches  and  pillars,  extends  the 
15 
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whole  distance.  We  left  tlie  camage  and  walked  a  little 
waj  Dp  the  hill.  Dot  intending  to  go  to  the  church,  but  Mr. 
D.  and  Mr.  T.  got  ahead  of  us,  and  we  lost  sight  of  tbem. 
The;  pressed  on,  thinking  that  for  once  thef  would  outstrip 
OS,  and  so  we  had  to  wait  for  them  to  come  back,  as  we  of 
course  had  no  waj  of  knowing  how  far  they  had  gone,  nor 
how  soon  they  wtMild  turn  back. 

From  this  spot  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  luxuriant  coun- 
try in  ttie  midst  of  which  Bologna  is  situated.  We  saw  the 
range  of  mountains  we  crossed  in  coming  from  Florence ; 
at  their  feet  the  country  stretched  out  for  miles  in  a  perfect 
plain,  with  a  little  iner  winding  along  in  the  midst  of  iL  It 
was  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree,  and  lotted  like  a  rich 
garden.  We  could  plainly  see  Modeha,  at  a  distance  ot 
twenty-three  miles,  lifting  its  ^res  to  the  sky.  After  wait- 
ing two  hoars  for  the  geotlem^i,  we  got  quite  tired,  and 
came  back  to  our  hotel,  hut  our  coachman  misimderstanding 
our  orders,  cune  by  a  circuitous  ronte,  so  that  when  we  got 
hrane  we  fbtind  the  truonte  here  before  us.  They  must  have 
come  down  immediately  after  we  left ;  finding  no  carriage 
waiting  they  got  home  as  quickly  as  poesiUe,  while  it  was 
light  enough  for  them  to  see  their  way. 

And  now  I  once  more  bid  you  farewell. 


MT  DIIBEST  FaiiND  : 

We  left  Bdogna  tlus  morniitg  by  half  past  five.  How 
beautifully  the  country  looks  at  this  bariy  hour,  with  the  dew 
laying  on  the  long  grass  aiti  shining  like  diamonds.  The 
country  is  perfectly  level  from  Bologna  here ;  the  road  is 
bordered  with  trees,  mostly  poplars.  A  great  deal  of  hemp 
ie  raised  on  these  plains,  ftnd  the  number  of  littl«  pcmds  used 
for  rotting  the  hemp  Berves  to  create  an  onwhdeaome  air, 
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BO  that  this  district  of  the  country  is  bat  thiiily  inhabited. 
The  few  people  we  did  meet,  looked  psle  and  thin.  They 
have  the  queerest  looking  things  §bt  oomiDon  CBrria^es  on 
this  road,  I  ever  saw.  It  is  just  like  fom  poles,  fastened 
together  in  the  form  of  a  square,  over  which  is  threwn  a  net- 
ting of  lapc  On  this  netting  is  fixed  a  kind  of  seat,  aad 
this  19  the  whole  of  the  vefaicle.  The  shafts  are  on  tt^  of 
the  h«se,  so  that  the  thing  looks  all  the  time  as  tbongh  it 
were  tipping  backwarda. 

This  is  quite  a  large  city,  but  without  any  pretensions  to 
beauty  ot  elegance.  It  looks  in  fact,  like  what  it  is,  a  jdace 
that  has  seen  its  best  days.  The  houses  are  dirty,  the  streets 
in  some  places  wide,  ia  others  narrow,  aad  oftentimes  gras^ 
grown. 

We  visited  the  library,  which  contains  (I  declare  1  hare 
forgotten  already  how  many  volumes)  and  in  which  is  tlM 
tomb  of  Ariosto,  which  would  be  quite  a  magnificent  aSkir, 
were  it  not  built  of  marble  of  all  colws,  which  mingled  to- 
gether without  any  taste,  greatly  mars  the  ^focl.  Here  is 
the  poet's  arm-chair,  now  motlweat«i,  and  tirae-wwo.  In 
this  chairlsat,  t)ioughalasl  no  inspiration  came  tome,  called 
I  never  so  loudly  for  iL  We  saw  also  his  inkstand,  which  is 
of  iron,  with  a  carved  figure  on  the  top  of  it;  ^ao  a  medal 
found  in  his  tomb,  on  one  side  of  which  ia  bis  bust,  and  on 
the  other  a  serpent,  the  emblem  of  eternity.  We  saw  the 
manuscript  of  Orlando  Furioso,  and  some  letters  signed  Lu- 
dovico  Ariosto,  also  some  of  Tasao'a  letters  and  his  mann- 
pcript  of  "  Jerusalem  DeJivered."  There  were  many  oor- 
recticMis  in  the  lines ;  the  margin  was  often  covered  with 
alteraticms  and  suggestions,  sometimes  apiece  of  paper  cov* 
ered  a  whde  verse,  and  another  written  in  its  stead.  Here 
too  were  the  manuscript  of  Gnaiini's  "  Pastor  Fidua,"  and 
the  first  edition  of  Orlando  Furioso  ever  puUbhed.  It 
was  printed  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  purehaa- 
ed  by  this  library  for  one  thousand  dollars.  I  counted  more 
than  ten  difi'ereot  editions  of  the  aaioe  poem,  atHoe  of  which 
were  in  foreign  languages. 
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Wc  then  went  to  the  priaon  of  Tasao,  &  cell  benestb  the 
ho^ital  of  Suit' Anno.  It  is  sereral  feet  uoder  ground,  and 
has  at  present  no  window,  though  at  the  time  the  poet  was 
here  confined,  there  was  a  window  that  looked  upon  the 
street  and  the  Ducal  palace,  so  that  occasionally  he  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  hia  fair  mistress.  It  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  a  garden,  though  there  are  no  remains  of  it  at 
jwesent  seen.  On  the  outaide  of  the  cell  is  an  inscription 
in  marble,  that  here  Tasso  was  confined  seven  years  and 
three  months,  though  Garter  only  makes  it  seren  weeks ;  on 
whAt  authority  I  know  not.  It  certainly  must  hare  been 
longer  than  that,  because  he  wrote  his  "  Jeiusalem  Delir- 
ered  "  while  in  prison.  The  cotnmon  story  at  Ferrara  is, 
that  through  jealous;  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  or 
the  Duchess  Eleonora,  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  though 
the  ostensible  motive  was  that  he  was  crazy. 

The  man  that  we  had  for  a  guide  round  the  city  was  also 
guide  to  Lord  Byron  when  he  was  here.  He  says  Lord  B. 
spent  three  hours  and  a  half  in  the  cell,  and  wrote  all  the 
time  he  was  there.  He  showed  us  where  he  carved  his 
name  in  <)uite  large  letters,  on  one  of  the  pillars  at  the  en- 

Tbe  ancient  Ducal  palace  is  a  large,  massy  looking  edi- 
fice, surrounded  by  a  wide  moat.  We  did  not  go  inside  of 
the  palace,  however,  but  came  back  to  our  hotel,  and  took 
dinner,  after  which  we  strolled  out  without  any  particnlar 
end  in  view.  We  came  to  the  Cathedral,  an  anient  look- 
ing edifice  of  black  marble,  undoubtedly  white  in  its  day, 
which  has  long  since  passed  by.  The  vestibule  in  front 
is  supported  by  pillars,  which  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  two 
fat,  hump>baclced  men,  certunly  a  poor  design.  Within, 
near  the  door,  are  two  weil-sculptured  marble  figures 
bearing  the  basins  of  holy  water.  The  church  is  rather 
so-so,  the  pillars  and  altars  being  painted  to  imitate  marble. 

It  really  makes  me  feel  melancholy  to  pass  through  the 
almost  deserted  streets  of  a  large  city  like  this,  and  reflect 
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Ml  what  it  was  and  what  it  now  is.  How  is  she  fellen  from 
the  days  when  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  OuBrini  kept  their 
literary -court  here,  when  the  ducal  power  was  wielded  with 
the  pomp  and  parade  that  now  &ttende  a  kingdom  I  Now 
bBt  great  men  have  passed  away,  and  her  goTeinment,  "  tha 
Papa "  has  assumed  upon  himself.  We  found  in  stalls  in 
■ome  of  the  streets,  many  rare  editions  of  old  writers,  but 
we  are  already  troubled  enough  with  baggage  without  wish- 
ing to  add  to  it.  I  bought  two  editioaa  of  Thomas  A>  Kem- 
pis,  one  published  ia  the  sixteenth,  and  the  other  in  the 
■erenteeiitb  century,  and  got  them  both  for  a  mere  trifle. 

I  have  t(>day  hod  a  recurrence  of  the  eickuess  that  pros- 
trated me  at  Teriacina,  so  that  I  have  not  had  my  usual 
Btreogth  to  assist  me  in  going  about  here.  After  all,  I  may 
have  seen  about  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  We  now  have  to 
■tart  BO  early  in  the  mornings,  that  I  am  forced  to  retire  a 
Uttle  earli^'  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to ;  however  I 
seize  eveiy  moment  I  get  at  our  stopping  places  during  the 
day,  to  write  in  my  journal,  so  that  I  may  have  the  early  part 
«f  the  flveaing  to  devote  to  you.    Once  more,  adieo. 


At  &  little  lawn  ■  few  mit»  from  Venice. 
Ht  dbab  FaiEHD : 

While  stopping  hue  for  our  Doon  rest,  I  improve  the  hour 
or  two  we  have  to  stay  in  writing  to  you,  as  there  is  nothing 
here  particularly  worthy  of  being  seen. 

We  left  Ferrara  yesterday  morning  about  six  o'clock.  For 
several  miles  there  were  still  the  same  level  country,  the 
same  rich  plains  of  hemp  and  wheat,  the  same  stagnant  pools, 
the  same  straight  road  shaded  with  trees.  Not  a  mountain, 
nor  even  a  hill  was  in  sight,  a  great  conbast  after  croesing 
the  Apennines,  where  "  hills  on  hills  arise." 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  we  crossed  the  Po  by  a 
15* 
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pent  voliint,  or  flying  bridge.  The  river  is  very  wide  here 
uid  has  a  rapid  current. 

Two  scows  are  fastened  together  side  by  side,  and  then 
covered  by  a  Boor  of  planks,  on  which  our  horses  and  car- 
riage were  placed.  Attached  to  this  is  a  long  line  of  little 
boats,  through  which  a  rope  is  passed  to  the  head  boat.  The 
force  of  the  current  swept  this  round,  so  that  without  any 
wheels  or  paddles,  or  apparently  any  effort  on  our  part,  we 
were  soon  over.  Then  we  entered  the  Austrian  possessimis, 
and  so,  our  passports  and  keys  were  once  more  called  tor. 
The  trunks  however  were  hut  lightly  looked  into,  and  the 
passports  were  pronounced  right  Aa  the  officer  had  been 
so  polite  and  cooaiderate  to  us,  I  thought  I  would  be  so  to 
him,  so  having  a  basket  of  fine  cherries  in  the  carriage,  I  got 
it  oat  and  handed  it  to  him,  asking  him  in  French  if  he 
would  have  some  cherries.  Instead  of  taking  a  few,  the 
great  pig  took  not  only  all  the  cherries,  but  the  basket  too. 
This  Francesco  could  not  stand,  so  he  walked  up  to  the  <^- 
cer  and  gently  asked  him  for  the  basket,  which,  with  many 
bows,  he  politely  relinquished,  taking  care  however  to  help 
himself  first  to  the  largest  of  the  cherries. 

We  are  now  using  a  still  different  kind  of  money  from  any 
we  have  yet  had.  A  small  piece,  something  less  than  a 
franc,  is  called  a  swantwitser,  which  Mr.  D.  aAer  various 
useless  efforts  to  pronounce,  has  ended  by  calling  them 
"  agonies." 

For  Gome  time  our  road  lay  along  side  of  the  Po,  the  banks 
of  which  are  flat  and  rather  uninteresting.  We  saw  beggars 
entirely  deprived  of  their  legs,  lying  in  wheelbarrows  by  the 
aide  of  the  road.  As  soon  aa  they  saw  the  carriage,  they 
began  to  sing  in  their  loudest  tones,  to  attract  attention. 
One  man  moved  very  quickly  by  jumping  along  the  end  of 
his  body  and  resting  on  his  right  hand.  Is  it  not  a  shame 
for  government  to  allow  such  looking  objects  to  be  in  the 
public  roads  T  It  is  said  that  many  parents  purposely  maim 
their  children  while  young,  that  they  may  be  greater  objects 
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of  pity,  and  so  obtain  more  money  by  begging.  Can  you 
believe  that  human  nature  b  eo  degraded  t 

Yesterday  aflernoon  we  crossed  the  Adige  by  another 
post  volant  All  along  in  this  river,  mills  are  moored.  Two 
large  boats  are  fastened  together  by  ropes,  but  euScient 
Bpace  is  left  between  for  the  wheel  of  the  mill,  the  miU  itself 
being  built  over  the  opening  between  the  two  boats.  Tbe 
wheel  moves  by  the  action  of  the  current,  and  as  the  boats 
rise  and  fall  with  the  water,  tbe  wheel  is  at  all  times  in  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water. 

Prom  the  time  we  left  the  Adige  till  we  reached  Monselice, 
where  we  stopped  last  night,  the  road  was  perfectly  straight, 
and  bordered  by  trees,  and  the  country,  though  level,  was 
rich  with  the  ripened  grain.  The  reapers  were  iti  the  fields, 
both  men  and  women,  and  here  we  saw  what  is  so  often  al- 
luded to  in  the  Scriptures,  the  gleaners  who  go  about  after 
the  grain  is  tied  up,  and  pick  up  the  scattered  ears. 

The  cattle  in  (his  part  of  the  country  are  really  beautifiil ; 
they  aie  large  and  strong,  and  of  a  clear,  milk-white  color. 
It  is  very  common  to  see  cows  yoked  together  and  drawing 
a  cart,  and  very  often  I  have  seen  a  cow,  a  horse  and  a  don- 
key, all  fastened  together. 

BefcM^  reaching  Monselice,  we  came  in  sight  of  mountains, 
which  seemed  to  us  like  seeing  old  friends.  A  part  of  the 
town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

From  Monselice  here  the  country  was  still  pleasant 
The  road  at  first  ran  along  by  a  canal  and  afterwards  by  the 
river  firenta.  We  passed  some  beautiful  country  seats,  one 
belonging  to  the  Viceroy  of  Austria,  having  extensive 
grounds,  well  laid  out. 

But  I  hear  Francesco's  voice  that  the  horses  are  ready, 
and  I  must  finish  this  in  a  hurry ;  so  good  bye.     As  ever. 
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HT  DKtRKBT  P. : 

What  a.  flood  of  recollections  come  thrraiging  to  in;  mind 
as  I  lecoid  this  date  —  it  ia  my  motber'a  birthday,  and 
though  fai  away,  the  daughter  senda  ber  greeting  orer  land 
and  sea  to  the  loved  mother,  wiahiag  her  maay  happy  re- 
tarns  of  this  day. 

Behold  us  now  in  "  the  city  of  a  hundred  isles."  Just 
twelve  weeks  from  the  day  we  left  our  home,  and  at  about 
the  same  hour  of  the  day,  we  arrived  here.  How  fast  the 
time  has  sped,  and  how  much  we  have  seen  I 

Before  reaching  Mestra  we  passed  through  some  beautifiil 
scenes.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  charm- 
ing villas.  Almost  all  the  houses  were  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture, and  in  many  parts  of  the  grounds,  we  saw  statues  peep* 
ing  out  from  amoog  the  trees. 

At  Meatra  we  left  the  carriage  and  took  a  boat  to  this 
city.  The  distance  was  seven  miles,  and  we  four  and  Frait- 
cesco  and  all  our  baggage  were  brought  here  ia  a  large  boat 
with  four  rowers  for  one  dollar !  Soon  after  leaving  Mestra, 
the  canal  began  to  branch  oS*  here  and  there,  till  fioally  w« 
could  sec  nothing  but  little  islands  surrounded  by  canals. 
How  strange  it  seemed  to  be  sailing  among  these  little 
islands  I  But  when  we  were  actually  io  Venice,  and  in  the 
grand  canal,  it  seemed  stranger  atUl.  And  yeA  I  was  di»- 
appointed,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me  more  and  more,  as 
I  realized  how  great  was  ray  diBiq>pointment.  How  many 
times  I  have  resolved  that  I  would  form  no  idea  uf  a  place 
until  I  had  seen  it,  and  yet  who  could  help  imagining  bow 
Venice  would  look  1  True  I  pictured  out  canals,  but  then 
I  lined  them  with  palaces  and  fine  looking  buildings,  and 
laid  out  at  least  a  sidewalk  before  each  door.  Tbe  palaces 
are  here  with  their  Gothic  arches  and  fretwork,  but  they 
look  decayed  and  neglected,  and  as  for  sidewalks,  there  are 
none,  the  water  washes  the  base  of  every  house.     When  we 
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arrived  a.t  the  hotel  d'Europe,  and  rode,  I  mean  sailed  to  the 
very  door,  and  saw  not  a  foot  of  land  around  it,  we  were 
well  convinced  that  Venice  was  not  the  place  it  was  "  crack- 
ed up  to  be."  This  hotel  is  situated  on  the  bay,  which 
makes  it  much  pleasanter,  than  being  on  one  of  the  canals. 
Our  windows  took  out  upon  the  water,  and  command  a  fine 
view  of  the  islands  near  and  far  oS*.  The  cries  of  the  gon- 
doliers, as  they  dart  by  in  their  little  boats,  reach  my  ears ; 
this  with  the  slight  rippling  of  the  water  is  the  only 
sound  ;  all  else  is  still,  no  rumbling  of  carriage  wheels,  do 
stamping  of  horses,  no  cracking  of  whips,  break  in  upon 
the  quiet  of  the  scene.  It  is  as  though  the  world  was  all 
asleep.  How  many  times  since  I  have  sat  down  to  writ«, 
have  I  risen  and  gone  to  the  window  to  gaze  upon  the  novel 
scene.  How  gently  shine  the  stars,  and  how  beautifully 
they  are  reflected  in  the  stilt  waters !  Yet  we  do  not  feel 
at  home  here.  Even  the  novelty  is  startling.  I  look  all 
around  and  see  no  walks,  and  I  say  "  What,  can't  we  even 
walk  out  a  step  !  Must  we  get  into  a  boat  every  time  we 
want  to  go  any  where  T"  The  gentlemen  are  all  complain- 
ing, "  Where  is  now  the  morning  walk  before  breakfast,  and 
the  evening  atroU  I  Must  they  all  be  given  up  T  "  Murmurs 
grew  "loud  and  deep."  All  looked  blank;  all  declared  they 
were  glad  it  was  now  near  the  last  of  the  week,  as  we  are 
to  start  for  Geneva  on  Monday.  We  even  thought  of  re- 
calling Francesco  from  Mestra,  to  cwder  him  to  have  the 
carriage  ready  before  Monday. 

But  hark !  what  is  this  T  A  grand  discovery  has  been 
made.  One  of  our  discontented  spirits  in  roaming  about 
and  making  his  observations,  has  found  out  that  there  is  a 
lane,  a  bon&  fide  land  lane  at  the  side  of  our  hotel,  and  that 
it  leads  to  the  "  Place  St.  Mark,"  the  central  part  of  the 
city.  How  each  face  has  brightened  up  I  How  glibly  runs 
every  tongue!  First  one  and  then  another  goes  down  to 
see  for  himself,  as  though  a  piece  of  land  was  never  seen 
before.    Feet  began  to  be  more  prized,  or  as  in  market 
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tetm*.  "  fbet  bai  lisen,"  and  wtn  looked  upon  with  some 
degree  of  coe^ilaceney,  u  even  in  Venice  it  was  found 
tbey  would  be  aerviceabje,  and  each  one  ejed  hia  nether 
ezUemitiea  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  seldom  before  exp^ 
fienced.  We  felt  as  though  we  were  indeed  independent, 
and  began  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  a.  farther  ac- 
quaintance with  Venice,  once  the  fair  mistress  of  the  sea. 
Again  I  have  been  to  the  window,  and  looked  ont.  Tha 
scene  is  the  same,  and  ;et  it  looks  brighter  and  lovelier, 
and  I  begin  alreadj  to  love  the  gentle  dashing  of  the  water 
■gainst  our  hotel,  and  find  music  in  the  cries  of  the  gondo- 
liers. I  will  not  yet  close  my  letter,  until  I  have  sometbing 
more  substantial  to  tell  you  about  Venice. 

Tbnndar- 
We  have  been  busy  enough  to-day  I  can  assure  you,  io 
looking  around  this  strange  city.  We  have  engaged  a  car- 
riage, I  mean  a  gondola,  by  the  day  while  we  are  here, 
so  we  can  be  out  as  much  as  we  please,  and  at  no  more 
expense  than  though  we  were  out  but  a  few  hours  at  a  lime. 
These  boats  are  small  and  have  ui  awning  over  the  oentre 
where  we  sit.  They  are  rowed  by  two  men,  who  every 
lime  they  turn  a  comer  utter  a  peculiar  soond,  which  is  to 
give  warning  that  they  are  coming  from  such  a  side  of  the 
canal.  Each  boatman  is  compelled  to  give  this  sign,  other- 
wise if  any  aocid^it  occurs  from  the  boats  thos  cmning  in 
contact,  he  is  liable  to  be  fined,  as  the  oauK  of  the  ftocir 
dent. 

We  first  sailed  a  little  way  along  the  bay  and  reached  the 
Church  of  St.  Qeorge.  We  stepped  fi-om  our  little  boat  at 
once  into  the  very  entrance  of  the  church  ;  so  choice  are 
they  of  the  land  here  that  the  buildings  are  erected  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  little  idands;  nay  in  many  cases  they 
are  built  upon  piles  driven  into  the  mud  and  shallow  [daces. 
The  Church  of  St.  Qeorge  was  designed  by  Palladio,  a  cele- 
brated It^ian  architect,  and  is  a  chaste  and  beautl&il  edifice. 
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The  ceiling  is  supported  by  sqoare  pilltrs,  the  floor  la  paved 
with  red  and  white  marble,  and  is  very  neat.  There  are 
no  showy  ornaments,  no  redundancy  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture, but  every  thing  is  BiiB{de  yet  elegant.  The  seats  of 
the  priests,  arranged  in  a  semiciTcular  form  back  of  the  altar, 
are  of  oak  carved  in  the  richest  manner,  representing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict. 

Oace  more  in  our  light,  little  bark,  we  glided  over  the 
waters,  and  reached  the  "  Church  of  the  Redeemer "  be- 
longing to  the  Capuchin  monks.  It  was  also  designed  by 
PalladiO)  and  is  a  v^y  fine  church.  It  is  without  any  side 
chapels  at  alt.  The  high  altar  ia  of  white  marble,  and  is 
beantiftilly  adorned  widi  bas-reliefe  reprraeDting  Christ 
being  taken  from  the  cross,  It  is  the  most  perfect  thing  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw.  The  head  of  the  crucified  ooe  falls 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  bonds  drop  by  hu  side,  and' the 
whole  iq>pearuice  is  of  one  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death. 
The  persons  engaged  in  taking  Him  down,  and  the  group 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  are  admirably  done. 

Behind  the  altar  in  a  small  chapel,  we  heard  chanting  ; 
we  peeped  in  and  saw  several  Capuchins  kneeling,  and  ap- 
parently perfectly  absorbed  in  their  devotions.  We  went 
into  the  sacristy  by  a  narrow  passage,  along  which  were 
private  confessionals,  or  little  boxes  within  which  sits  a 
priest,  and  before  him  kneels  the  one  confessing  his  sins. 
In  the  sacristy  are  three  good  pictures  by  Ballini,  the  mas- 
ter of  Titian.  Here  in  wan  aie  the  heads  of  several  Capu- 
chins, who  have  been  sent  out  to  different  countries  as 
inissionaries ;  some  of  the  faces  are  very  fine.  While  we 
were  there,  a  priest  came  in,  who  had  been  officiating  in 
the  chapel.  As  he  took  off  the  diflerent  parts  of  hie  robe, 
he  devoutly  kissed  each  piece,  his  tips  moving  all  the  time, 
as  he  decently  laid  each  part  in  its  respective  place.  He 
did  not  seem  to  notice  ns  at  all. 

We  then  came  back  across  the  bay.  and  entered  the 
grand  canal,  which  runs  through  the  city  in  the  form  of  the 
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letter  S.  I  maj  as  well  tell  you  now  while  I  think  of  it, 
that  Venice  is  built  ou  seveDty-two  ialanda,  while  in  the  baj 
and  around  it  ire  forty-t«o  mote.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
different  canals  wind  round  among  these  islandfl,  spanned 
by  many  arched  bridges.  You  can  form  no  idea  how 
strange  it  seems  to  us  to  be  Bailing  about  iu  the  midst  of  a 
city,  where  we  see  no  streets,  but  canals  intersecting  each 
other  in  every  direction. 

We  Tisited  the  Balllni  collection  of  paintings.  It  belongs 
to  a  rich  merchant,  who,  when  he  hears  of  a  good  painting 
to  be  sold,  never  sleeps  till  he  has  added  it  to  his  collection. 
Here  were  some  really  beautiful  pictures;  in  fact,  I  saw 
only  one  or  two  that  were  not  gems.  An  exquisite  head  by 
Coreggio,  two  or  three  landscapes  by  Caracci,  a  splendid 
MadfHina  and  child  by  Sassoferato,  a  Virgin  by  the  same, 
one  of  Titian's  celebrated  Magdalens,  well  deserving  all  the 
praise  ever  bestowed  upon  it,  a  portrait  by  Oiorgione,  the 
rival  of  Titian,  an  expressive  picture  by  one  of  the  finest 
painters.  Carlo  Dolci ;  these  are  a  few  among  the  gems  there 
collected. 

We  stopped  at  the  bridge  Rialto,  so  oflen  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare  in  his  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  where  we  left  our 
gondola  a  little  while.  Notwithstanding  that  in  sailing  along 
the  principal  canals,  there  is  no  appearance  of  walks  and 
passages,  yet  there  are  little  lanes  and  by-ways,  and  by  pass- 
ing through  these,  and  crossing  some  of  the  little  bridges, 
one  can  actually  walk  frcan  one  end  of  Venice  to  the  other. 
The  Rialto  is  a  covered  bridge,  and  has  shops  on  either  side, 
BO  that  it  seems  like  walking  through  a  street,  rather  than 
ov^  a  bridge. 

We  have  the  largest  number  at  our  dinner  table  that  we 
have  seen  at  any  hotel  in  Italy,  and  a  motley  set  it  is  too. 
At  the  head  of  the  table  aits  a  party  of  Russians,  and  such  an 
outlandish  jargon  as  they  speak,  I  never  before  heard.  It 
seems  as  though  they  have  to  work  out  with  their  jaws  each 
word  they  speak.    Then  come  we  Americans.    On  the  op- 
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poGite  ude  are  sn  English  and  a  Scotch  family ;  then  come 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
other  nations  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  Bat  you  should 
look  in  upon  us  after  we  are  all  seated  and  engaged  in  con- 
versatiiHt.  It  is  quite  enough  to  turn  one's  head  to  hear  the 
cmifusim)  of  tongues.  The  waiters  speak  French,  so  that 
the  Russians,  English,  Scotch  and  Americans,  use  that  lan- 
guage as  a  medium  of  communication  with  them.  The  hotel 
here  is  an  excellent  one,  and  yoo  have  the  very  best  attend- 
ance. 

After  dinner  we  strolled  out,  I  should  aay  sailed ;  but  I 
really  have  been  so  long  on  land,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  forget  land  terms  when  ff>eaking  of  going  about  We 
sailed  across  the  hubor  to  an  island,  on  which  is  an  Arme- 
nian conTent,  where  Lord  Byron  studied  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage for  three  months.  His  tutor  still  lives  here,  a  fine 
looking  dd  priest,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  bright  black 
eyes.  He  speaks  English  tery  fluently,  and  was  very  polite 
to  us,  showing  us  round  the  convent,  where  we  found  every 
thing  in  the  nicest  luid  neatest  order.  There  are  two  libra- 
ries; the  oriental,  in  which  are  only  manuscripts;  the 
other  consists  of  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  French  books. 
We  saw  the  printing  press,  at  which  twelve  boys  were  at 
work.  They  have  types  for  twenty-four  dilTerent  languages. 
In  fact,  we  bought  a  book  printed  in  as  many  different 
tongues.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  monks  here,  and 
they  generally  have  quite  a  number  of  boys  under  their  tui- 
tion. It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  since  this 
convent  was  fitEt  established  upon  the  island.  The  priest 
seemed  very  proud  of  having  had  the  honor  of  being  tutor  to 
Lttfd  Byron.  He  showed  us  his  autograph,  and  said  he  had 
been  offered  large  sums  of  money  for  it,  but  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  part  with  it 

As  we  came  home  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  bells  were 
ringing,  (for  every  where  in  Italy  the  bells  ring  at  sunset,) 
and  the  sound  came  softly  and  gently  across  the  waters,  and 
16 
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the  golden  beams  of  the  eun  stilt  played  ovei  the  fair  bay, 
dotted  with  ita  numerous  islands,  as  though  all  unwilling  to 
leare  so  sweet  i  scene.  The  sunseta  here  are  beautiful,  jet 
I  think  I  have  seen  them  quite  aa  beautiful  in  my  own  land ; 
but  in  this  city  everj  thing  has  such  a  peculiar  charm  from 
its  nc*elty.  As  I  lay  back  this  evening  in  our  little  gondola, 
which  floated  so  gracefully  over  the  bay,  how  did  my  thoughts 
fly  to  my  dear  home  far  across  the  waters,  while  the  soft 
twilight  came  on,  bringing  with  it  that  dreamy,  melancholy 
sensation,  so  appropriate  to  the  hour. 

Again  it  is  evening,  and  all  alone  in  my  ro<Hn  I  have  sat 
and  looked  out  upon  the  star-lit  bay.  I  hear  but  the  gentle 
rippling  of  the  water,  and  occasionally  the  clear  tones  of  a 
gondolier.  I  can  hardly  realize  that  I  am  in  a  city  where 
are  congregated  one  hundred  thousand  pecple,  so  perfect  is 
the  stillness  that  here  reigns. 

But  what  a  long  letter  I  have  written;  so,  without  any 
compliments,  I  say  at  once,  good  night. 


V»mo«,  Satardar  tn. 
Mr  DBAS  FniRKD: 

Still  are  we  engaged  in  sight-seeing,  and  the  more  we  see 
of  Venice  the  better  we  like  it.  There  is  an  air  of  melan- 
choly grandeur  about  ita  oM  and  decaying  palaces.  There 
is  a  romance  in  gliding  through  its  little  canals,  and  under 
its  narrow  bridges,  and  in  speeding  over  its  placid  bay,  that 
appeal  strongly  to  our  feelings ;  and  notwithstanding  our  first 
sombre  impressions,  we  feel  now  that  we  would  not  on  any 
account,  have  missed  seeing  Venice. 

Yesterday  morning  we  went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Dc^s. 
Here,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Venetian  republic,  they  held 
their  almost  regal  court,  and  the  "  Doge  of  Venice "  was 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  state,  the  head  of  the  church. 
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the  maater  mind  that  moved  all  things !  How  different  now  b 
erery  tbiag  t  Venice  lives  but  in  name ;  her  goTernment  is 
taken  from  her  own  shoulders ;  her  wealth,  her  trade  have 
departed ;  nought  is  left  but  the  monuments  of  her  part  great- 
ness. Who  does  not  sigh  over  Venice,  that  once  sat  in  queen* 
I;  majesty  as  mistress  of  the  sea,  now  left  to  desolation  and 
decay  ? 

The  Palace  of  the  Doges  fronts  the  bay,  and  presents  a 
fine  appearance.  Its  architecture  is  very  singular,  or  at  least 
it  seems  singular  to  us,  who  have  seen  so  little  of  this  mix- 
ture of  Moorish  and  Gothic  styles,  and  yet  1  like  it  much  ; 
and  often  as  I  glide  by  in  our  little  gondola,  I  turn  again 
and  again  to  look  upon  it,  that  its  every  feature  may  be 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory.  The  lower  story  rests 
upon  arches ;  just  above  is  light  open  fretwork,  and  many 
small  pillars ;  and  still  higher  up,  the  exterior  is  plain,  with 
three  large  Gothic  windows,  having  circular  panes  of  glass, 
BO  that  the  most  fragile  part  of  the  building  is  below,  while 
the  heaviest  part  is  above,  and  seems  far  too  massy  and  solid 
to  rest  upon  so  apparently  slight  a  foundation.  The  whole  is 
of  marble,  originally  white,  but  now  so  discolored  by  time  and 
the  dampness  arising  from  the  water,  as  to  look  quite  black. 

In  the  court  are  two  large  wells,  the  curbs  of  which  are 
<^  bronze,  well  sculptured.  There  are  openings  in  the 
ground  into  which  rain  water  is  carried  by  means  of  pipes; 
it  then  passes  through  sand  before  reaching  the  well,  and  thus 
becomes  filtered.  From  these  wells  all  the  water  nsed  in 
Venice  is  taken,  and  we  saw  many  women  with  their  kettles 
and  pails,  drawing  water  to  take  to  their  homes. 

From  the  court  a  wide  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  story. 
This  is  called  the  grand  staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  the 
Doges  were  crowned  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  assembled 
in  the  court  below,  and  it  was  near  this  spot  that  one  of  their 
number  was  beheaded,  because  it  whs  thought  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  State.  At  the  head  of 
the  staircase  commences  the  gallery,  the  walls  of  which  are 
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covered  with  picturea,  by  artista  of  the  Venetian  Bchool,  the 
principal  of  whidi  are  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese  and 
Baeeano.  The  moat  of  these  paintings  repteaeat  di^rent 
scenes  io  the  history  of  Venice.  One  of  these,  by  Titian,  is 
the  largest  picture  I  ever  saw ;  it  covers  the  whole  of  the 
wall  at  one  end  of  the  gallery.  The  ceiling,  too,  ia  covered 
with  pictures,  each  one  encased  in  a  massive  gilt  irsme. 
Occasionally  there  ia  a  bare  spot  on  the  walls,  and  the  guide 
will  point  to  it,  and  tell  you  in  a  saddened  tone,  that  a  fine 
picture'  was  there  once,  but  that  it  was  carried  away  by  Ns- 
poleon,  ond  had  never  been  restored.  Ah,  that  Napoleon  ! 
He  despoiled  many  cities,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  his  own 
charming  Paris. 

In  the  third  story  are  rooms,  rendered  more  or  less  inter- 
esting to  us  by  their  associations.    In  one  the  Doges  received 

e  Bmbasaadors  fi'om  foreign  powers;  in  another  sat  the 
Senate ;  in  a  third  the  "  Council  of  Ten "  met ;  and  still 
another  was  used  {<x  the  horrid  purposes  of  that  wicked  In- 
quisition. In  the  ante-room  to  this  last,  was  an  t^eniog  in 
the  wall,  into  which  accusations  against  individuals  were 
put.  In  the  inside  it  was  covered  by  a  little  door,  having 
two  locks ;  (me  key  was  in  the  possession  of  one  member  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  other  of  another,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  opened,  nor  any  accusation  read,  save  by  the  two.  This 
was  doubtless  to  give  the  appearance  of  impartiality  to  the 
proceeding.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  the  ceiling  is  painted,  and  remains  as  in  former 
days.  One  picture  represents  "  Virtue  driving  away  Vice," 
Appropriate  surely  for  the  place  where  virtue,  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  was  the  least  practised.  The  walls  have  now  a 
new  finish ;  they  were  formerly  hung  with  black,  fit  emblem 
for  a  room  where  deeds  of  the  foulest  blackness  were  sanc- 
tioned. From  this  room  there  was  a  secret  passage  leading 
to  "  the  Bridge  of  Stghs,"  which  connects  the  prison  with 
the  palace,  separated  by  a  narrow  canal.  By  this  way  pris- 
oners were  brought  to  the  Inquisition,  tried  and  condemned, 
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and  by  aDOther  Kcret  passage  led  to  the  dungeons  below, 
uid  never  heard  of  more. 

We  went  down  into  those  dungeoDs,  and  even  now  my 
^irit  shuddera  at  the  tales  of  horror  and  blood  there  told, 
and  I  cannot  help  occasionally  glancing  around  my  ovn 
comfortable  room,  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  I  am  not  now  in 
those  damp  and  dreary  cells.  These  dungeons  are  not,  how- 
erer,  under  ground,  or  more  properly  speaking,  below  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  upper  range  has  windows  (q»ening 
into  the  passages  around  the  cells,  but  no  light  trom  without 
is  admitted.  Dreary  and  dark  they  were,  and  chilling  to  the 
ipirit. 

Beneath  these  is  still  another  story  ;  the  cells  are  small, 
floored  with  stone,  having  a  little  wooden  platform  for  a  bed. 
All  the  light  that  found  its  way  here  was  from  a  candle  kept 
burning  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  cells. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  these  passages,  was  a  room  where 
prisoners  were  strangled  to  death.  A  cord  was  pat  round  the 
neck  of  the  condemned  one,  passed  through  the  door,  and 
'  fastened  on  the  outside  to  a  small  wheel,  which,  when  turn- 
ed, drew  the  cord  tighter  and  still  tighter,  till  life  was  extinct. 
In  one  part  of  the  room  there  was  s  hole  in  the  fioor  to  carry 
off  the  blood  of  those  there  killed,  and  out  of  the  room  was  a 
secret  door  leading  to  the  canal,  through  which  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  carried  at  night,  and  thrown  into  the  water. 
What  awful  scenes  were  there  enacted!  And  yet  to  the 
credit  of  die  Venetians,  be  it  said,  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
these  things.  It  was  not  till  the  French  took  possession  of 
this  city,  that  these  dungeons  and  bloody  appurtenances 
were  brought  to  light  Had  it  been  known,  may  we  not 
hope,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  the  common  peo- 
jde  would  have  risen  np  with  the  power  of  a  giant,  and  burst 
the  shackles  imposed  upon  them  by  their  superiors,  and  put 
an  end  to  this  reign  of  terror  t  In  one  of  the  dungeons  a 
man  was  found  imprisoned,  who  had  been  there  fourteen 
years,  for  murdering  his  brother  who  was  a  priest.  He  shot 
16* 
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him  while  perfbrming  mau  at  tbe  altar  of  a  church.  Soon 
after  he  was  set  at  liberty  he  became  totally  blind,  from  tlie 
effects  of  the  light  upon  eyes  so  long  accastomed  to  dark- 
nesa. 

On  the  walla  of  these  celts  were  many  sentences  engrared 
by  the  prisoners.  Two  oi  three  of  them,  as  translated  bf 
our  "  valet  de  place,"  I  give  to  you.  "  Do  not  trust  to  any 
body  ;  think,  and  hold  your  tongue,  if  you  want  to  escape 
from  spies  insidious."  "  To  complain,  to  repent,  is  of  no 
use,  but  give  always  a  proof  of  your  valor."  "  To  whom  I 
trust,  God,  He  will  take  care  of  me ;  to  whom  I  do  not 
trust,  I  take  care  of  myself."  "  Utile  speaking  Mid  prompt- 
ly denying,  and  think  to  the  end,  cannot  spsre  the  life  to  ua, 
poor  unhappy  creatures."  I  put  these  down  as  given  in 
Hoses'  imperfect  En^iah,  but  they  are  an  exact  traasIatiMi 
of  the  original. 

We  then  "  stood  upon  the  Bridge  of  Sighs."  Weil  has  it 
been  thus  named,  for  here  the  poor  unfortunates  passed  from 
their  prisons  to  the  Inquisition,  from  whose  fangs  they  weJi 
knew  there  was  no  esc^e.  Many  were  the  "  sighs"  here  * 
heaved,  as  the  past  rose  up  befiffe  them,  and  the  dread  future 
that  awaited  them.  It  is  a  narrow,  oovered  bridge  ;  all  tbe 
light  oomea  from  two  strongly  grated  windows.  This  pas- 
s^e  is  now  closed  up,  and  it  is  only  by  special  permissiMi, 
and  an  extra  fee,  that  one  can  gain  admissioD  to  it. 

Our  next  course  was  to  the  Palace  Barberigo,  where 
Titian  died.  This  palace  is  embellished  bj  some  fine  pic- 
lures,  many  of  which  were  by  Titian.  Here  ia  another  of 
his  Magdalens ;  she  is  oa  her  knees,  her  hands  clai^ied,  and 
her  eyea,  swollen  with  weeping,  are  raised  to  Heaven.  Her 
dress  is  disordered,  and  her  hair  falls  in  negligence  over  her 
breast.  The  whole  bears  the  appearance  of  bitter  penitence, 
and  Boul-har rowing  remorse.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  of 
art  It  was  a  natural  step  for  us  from  the  place  where  this 
great  artist  died  to  that  where  he  lies  buried,  which  is  in 
the  charch  of  the  Franciscans.     A  plain  slab  on  the  floor 
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rMords  the  fact  Tho  inscription  tiu>slated  into  En^iah, 
ia,  "  Here  lies  tlie  great  Titian,  the  rival  of  Zenzia  and 
Apelles."  Canora  designed  a  manumeDt  for  Titian's  barial- 
place,  but  there  not  being  funds  sufficient  raised  fw  its 
erection,  after  his  own  death,  that  design  was  carried  into 
exeention  bj  his  papili,  and  now  adorns  his  own  tomb. 
The  lUMiament  ia  of  white  marble,  in  a  pyramidal  form. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  pyramid,  stands  a  figure  representing 
Europe,  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand.  This  refers  to  the 
&ct  that  diflTerent  countries  in  Europe  gave  money  toward 
the  erection  of  the  monument.  C^posite  to  her  is  a  winged 
lioD,  r^resentiag  Venice,  that  being  her  coat  of  arms. 
Back  of  die  Hon  on  the  steps,  sita  another  figure  intended 
for  the  genius  of  Canora.  This  is  splendidly  sculptured,  the 
drapery  hanging  down  over  the  steps,  on  which  lie  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  and  the  different  tools  used  in  sculpture,  all  cut 
from  one  piece  of  marble.  Behind  Europe  stand  two  figures 
linked  arm  in  arm,  bearing  a  wreath  of  flowers  to  deck  the 
tnist's  tomb,  while  back  of  these  are  still  other  figures, 
each  bearing  a  torch  in  its  hand.  These  last  are  in  the 
act  of  asceDding  the  steps,  and  the  attitude,  one  foot  bemg 
raised  on  the  step  above,  is  Aill  of  grace.  The  whole  b 
admiraUj  done,  and  the  monument  is  greatly  admired,  but 
in  my  humble  opinion,  (worth  nothing,  to  be  sure  to  any  one 
but  myself,)  there  are  too  many  figures. 

Near  this  church  is  a  hall  called  "  the  School  of  St.  Ro^- 
CO,"  where  Tintoretto  painted  thirty  years.  Here  are  many 
of  his  pictures,  but  they  are  bo  dark,  and  many  of  them  so 
high  up  on  the  walls,  and  the  light  in  the  room  is  so  poor, 
that  they  are  not  seen  to  good  advantsge.  Tintoretto  is 
inferior  in  ccdoring  and  in  graphic  expression  to  Titian, 
Perhaps  both  of  them  painted  too  many  pictures  to  become 
perfect  finishers. 

In  the  alleraoon  our  little  bark  once  more  flew  across  the 
bay,  and  we  landed  on  the  Island  where  are  the  glass  mana- 
ftstories.     Nearly  all  the  people  on  this  island,  and  I  think 
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there  are  about  three  tboiuand  inhabitants,  are  in  some  waj 
connected  with  these  manufactories.  Of  the  ordinary  giaaa 
works  I  shall  sa.y  nothiog,  because  you  can  now  see  them 
in  almost  eTery  city  at  home ;  but  we  were  mnch  interested 
in  seeing  all  the  <^rations  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  beads,  and  aa  this  may  be  as  novel  to  you  as  it  was  to  us, 
I  shall  venture  to  give  you  the  details.  We  first  saw  them 
blowing  the  glass.  It  was  Uown  out  the  size  of  a  tumbler, 
with  a  hole  running  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  while  I 
was  thinking  what  unazing  Urge  beads  that  would  make, 
two  workmen  suddenly  caught  the  ends  of  it  with  tongs  and 
ran  with  it,  one  one  way,  and  the  other  another,  till  it  waa 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  as  small  round  as  k 
little  wire.  By  breaking  off  a  piece  from  the  middle,  w* 
saw  that  the  hole  ran  through  the  entire  length.  This  wa 
the  first  stage.  In  another  room  these  gloss  wires  were  a« 
•orted ;  they  are  of  different  sizes,  but  by  just  passing  them 
through  the  hand,  it  can  be  told  in  a  moment  by  those  ao 
customed  to  the  work,  what  size  they  are,  and  they  are 
arranged  accordingly.  This  part  is  done  chiefly  by  women. 
Then  comes  the  cntUng  them  up  into  beads.  A  man  taken 
a  dozen  or  so  of  these  long  pieces  in  his  hand,  lays  thean 
u)  a  sort  of  machine  with  a  sharp  edge,  and  cuts  them  with 
a  chisel,  a  little  bag  being  fastened  to  the  machine  to  catch 
them  as  they  fall.  Behold  the  second  stage.  Afterwards 
they  are  put  into  a  sieve,  when  the  brdien  ones  and  small 
pieces  fall  through,  the  perfect  ones  remaining  in  the  sieve. 
But  the  ends  of  the  head  are  round,  and  see,  these  are 
square  ;  how  is  this  remedied  T  We  go  into  another  room, 
and  see  how  this  difficulty  is  solved.  Over  a  furnace  is  an 
iron  kettle,  in  which  is  a  mixture  of  Itme  and  sand,  into 
which  the  beads  are  put,  and  gently  shaken  round  and 
round  j  the  heat  and  the  friction  wear  off  the  sqnare  edges, 
and  after  another  sifting  they  come  out  perfect  in  ehape. 
Then  they  are  put  in  dry  sand  into  a  bag  and  well  shaken, 
and  thus  they  are  polished  and  the  boles  cleared  frran  sand. 
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Finally  they  are  put  on  a  sloping  piece  of  wood  tad  gently 
shaken,  so  that  those  that  are  round  slip  off,  while  thoae 
that  are  not,  uid  consequently  imperfect,  remain,  and  thus 
is  the  bead  Aniahed.  The  process  of  coloring  we  were  not 
allowed  to  see,  as  it  is  a  secret,  and  I  suppose  they  were 
sfraid  we  might  steal  iheir  trade.  We  were  exceedingly 
interested  in  all  that  we  saw,  and  the  work-people  allowed 
OS  to  look  at  and  to  handle  the  beads  as  much  as  we  chose. 
Nay  tbey  gave  us  several  long  pieces  of  difierent  colors  and 
sizes. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  bead  mannfactories  in  the  world ; 
and  while  other  trades  have  been  taken  from  Venice  to  dif- 
ferent countries,  this  has  remained,  as  exclusively  her  own. 
It  belongs  to  one  individual,  who  employs  in  the  establish- 
ment  about  two  hundred  workmen.  The  women  and  the 
children  in  the  town  string  the  beads,  and  make  them  into 
■prons,  purses,  necklaces,  bags,  shawls,  and  such  ornaments. 
Then  men  are  employed  in  packing  them  and  sending  them 
off,  BO  that,  as  I  said  before,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are 
supported  by  this  manufactory. 

Last  evening  we  took  a  walk ,'  yes,  a  real  walk,  and  not  a 
sail,  {<x  there  is  a  passage  back  of  our  hotel,  leading  to  the 
"  Place  at  Mark,"  the  principal  promenade  in  the  city. 
Still  it  seems  queer  to  us,  even  when  walking  ourselves,  not 
to  see  any  horses  and  carriages.  There  ianot  a  horse  in  the 
city  of  Venice.  I  believe  a  few  of  the  upper  class  own 
horses,  but  they  are  kept  in  the  suburbs,  or  on  some  of  the 
large  islands,  and  bo  when  wanted  for  use,  the  owners  go 
there  and  ride. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Place  St.  Mark,  or  as  it  is  called 
here,  "  Piazza,"  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Hark,  an  ancient 
and  magnificent  church,  built  in  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic, 
Grecian  and  Saracenic  styles.  The  front  rises  up  in  five 
separate  arches,  each  arcb  having  an  entrance  into  the 
church,  and  crowned  with  a  light  tapering  spire.  Besides 
all  these  ^ires,  there  are  four  large  domes.    Over  the  middle 
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arch  are  ibur  horses,  which,  although  of  brass,  have  been  ^eat 
traTcllers.  They  journeyed  ia  the  first  place,  from  Corinth 
to  Rome,  wh«%  they  remained  till  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  Constantinople,  and  then  they  went  thither. 
Bat  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Venetians,  tbe 
horses  were  led  to  Venice  as  trophies  of  war.  No  sooner 
had  the  French  conquered  Venice,  however,  than  the  famous 
horses  were  once  more  on  the  move,  and  this  time  they  went 
to  Paris.  They  sojourned  there  but  a  little  time,  for  after 
Napoleon's  short  reign  was  over,  they  were  restored  with 
many  other  works  of  art  (hat  had  been  plundered.  So  much 
for  the  horses.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  Venetians  think  so 
much  of  them,  when  we  consider  not  only  their  history,  but 
also  the  fact,  that  they  serve  to  give  an  idea  to  that  clans  of 
people  who  never  leave  their  island  home,  of  how  real  horses 
lookT 

In  front  of  the  church  are  planted  three  flag-staffs,  borne 
away  as  tokens  of  victory,  frwn  Cyprus,  Candia  and  Morea. 
Near  them  is  the  Campanile,  in  which  are  the  bells  of  the 
church.  It  is  built  of  Grecian  marble,  and  is  square,  running 
up,  however,  into  a  pretty  spire.  On  either  side  of  the 
"piazza"  is  a  large  palace,  the  lower  story  forming  a  colon- 
nade. Here  are  the  finest  shops  and  cafes  in  Venice,  and  at 
night,  when  brilliantly  illuntinated,  and  the  whole  piazza  is 
crowded  with  belles  and  beaux,  and  other  living  creatures, 
not  included  in  these  two  classes,  quite  a  lively  picture  is 
presented.  Here  we  take  our  evening  stroll,  and  here  we 
have  been  regaled  with  some  of  the  finest  music  from  (he 
military  band  I  ever  heard. 

This  morning  we  went  over  to  the  Arsenal,  which  occu- 
pies an  island  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference.  The 
principal  entrance  is  guarded  by  the  winged  lion  of  Venice, 
two  lions  in  white  marble,  taken  from  Athens,  and  two 
lionesses  brought  from  Corinth.  Two  large  halls  are  filled 
widi  ancient  armor  and  weapons  of  warfare,  the  most  of 
which  have  some  interesting  historical  associations.     There 
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was  the  armor  of  the  tliree  knights  who  hore  atray  the  flag- 
stoffit  now  in  the  Piazza  St.  Hark ;  likewise  the  armcNr  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  of  a  knight  on  horseback  ;  and  as 
for  helmets,  shields,  breastplates,  swords,  guns,  pistols,  cross- 
bowH,  and  poisoned  arrows,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  no 
end  to  them.  A  great  curiosity  to  us  was  the  long,  two- 
handed  swords ;  tbey  seemed  too  heavy  to  be  wielded  with 
mncb  dexterity.  Then  there  were  machines  for  throwing 
bombs  into  a  city  or  besieged  place,  and  in  fact,  every  kind 
of  weapon  and  machine  erer  used  in  war.  There  were  a 
shield  and  breastplate  of  gold,  ornamented  with  figures  of 
silver  in  bas^etiefs,  which  once  belonged  to  Dandala,  a  cele< 
bratcd  Venetian  General.  A  large  Turkish  flag  hung  in  one 
piart  of  the  ball.  It  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Lepaato,  and 
has  in  the  centre  the  motto,  "There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  serTsnt." 

But  most  of  all  were  we  interested,  and  yet  it  was  a  melan- 
choly  interest,  in  some  instruments  of  torture  taken  from  the 
Inquisition.  One  was  a  ^Kcies  of  armor,  which  was  placed 
npon  the  person  questioned,  and  if  he  did  not  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him,  he  was  pricked  with  sharp  iron  needles 
through  openings  in  the  head  and  back  of  this  coat  of  mail. 
There  were  also  a  collar  for  the  neck,  which  could  be  pressed 
together,  till  the  individual  wearing  it  was  strangled  to  death, 
and  a  thumbscrew,  in  which  two  or  three  fingers  were 
screwed  up  till  they  were  broken.  No  marvel  that  many 
confessed  themselves  guilty  of  crimes  they  never  committed, 
rather  tlian  to  bear  such  torture  as  was  often  inflicted  upon 
them. 

In  a  glass  case  were  other  instruments  like  these,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Francis  of  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua,  at 
least  that  is  the  name  as  I  understand  it  frun  our  guide. 
There  was  a  little  key,  which  had  a  poisoned  needle  within 
it.  This  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  and  if  any  one 
said  any  thing  to  him,  or  even  looked  at  him  in  a  way  be  liked 
not,  be  would  touch  the  firing  in  the  key,  and  so  send  the 
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needle  into  the  affender's  flesh,  which  soon  pcoduoed  death. 
I  think  I  tihonld  have  kept  at  a  goodlj  distance  from  such  m 
touch-me-not  as  he  was.  Then  there  was  a  box  of  jewels, 
the  history  of  which  is  ai  fiillows.  Ciuel  as  he  was,  it  seems 
he  was  siuc^tible  of  the  tender  passion,  for  he  fell  in  love 
with  s  noble  lady,  who,  however,  would  not  receive  his  ad- 
dresses. He  sent  this  box  to  soften  the  fair  damsel's  heart, 
but  one  of  her  attendants  bad  the  curioeity  to  <^n  it  befiwe 
giving  it  to  her  mistress.  No  sooner  had  she  raised  the  lid, 
than  four  little  pistcds,  concealed  within,  went  off,  causing 
her  death.  Well  was  it  Am-  the  mistress,  that  the  maid  waa 
imbued  with  a  goodly  portion  of  the  curioeity  of  our  mother 
Eve. 

On  the  same  island  is  the  navy-yard.  Here  in  the  praad- 
cst  days  of  Venice,  seven  thousand  men  were  employed  at 
one  time ;  now  alas !  for  the  change,  there  are  but  faar  huo- 
dred.  Two  or  three  frigates  and  a  few  small  boats  are  now 
being  built.  In  one  room  were  modeb  of  different  ships 
and  different  parts  of  ships.  There  was  the  ship  that  was 
victcnious  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  It  has  three  masts  and 
latine  sails,  and  fifty-two  oan,  there  having  hem  five  men 
stUioned  at  each  oar.  There  was  the  model  of  the  Bncen- 
taur,  the  barge  from  which  the  Doge  used  to  perform  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  wedding  Venice  to  the  sea.  The  eX' 
terior  was  gilded,  the  deck  was  paved  with  mosaics,  the 
awning  was  of  crimson  velvet,  and  the  oars  too  were  gilded. 
There  were  fc^ty-six  oars,  and  five  men  at  each  oar.  Under 
a  canopy  of  velvet,  on  a  chair  covered  with  the  same,  sat 
the  Di^e,  and  through  a  little  window  in  the  back  of  his 
cbair,  he  threw  the  ring  into  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  made 
Venice  the  bride  of  the  aea.  Parts  of  the  former  Bucen- 
taur  are  preserved  as  relics  of  the  past. 

In  one  part  of  this  room,  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Angela  Emo,  the  last  of  the  Venetian 
admirals.  It  is  a  pillar  of  marble,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of 
the  hero.     An  angel  is  hovering  over  him  holding  a  crown 
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■u  bis  hand,  aa  if  about  to  place  it  on  hia  head.  Another  ia 
kneeling  before  the  pillar  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  is  writing  him  "  the  immortal."  Behind  thb 
angel  is  a  small  raft  carved  in  marble.  I  asked  what  that 
meant ;  for  I  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  intended  to  signify 
the  way  by  which  he  was  carried  to  heaven,  but  I  found 
it  alluded  to  a  scene  in  his  life.  While  engaged  in  a  war- 
like  expedition,  he  was  wrecked.  From  the  masts  and 
plnnks  of  hia  shattered  vessel  he  built  a  raft,  and  on  this 
raft  went  before  Tunis,  besieged  it  and  took  it.  This  monu- 
ment was  by  Canova.  In  other  parts  of  this  room  were 
tbnr  large  pieces  of  carved  wood,  depicting  quite  fully  the 
history  of  the  raft. 

As  we  walked  round  these  places,  we  met  galley-slaves 
in  chains,  engaged  in  work.  Some  of  them  brought  na 
little  articles  made  of  beads,  on  which  they  are  permitted  to 
work  in  their  leisure  hours.  The  money  they  get  for  them, 
is  given  into  the  keeper's  hands,  who  allows  them  in  return 
some  little  luxury,  such  as  food  of  a  quality  superior  to  what 
they  generally  have,  and  sometimes  a  little  wine  to  gladd^i 
their  sad  hours.  The  clanking  of  their  chains  sounded 
dolefully  in  my  ears,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  buying 
some  of  their  toys,  that  I  might  lighten  a  little  the  dreari- 
ness of  their  imprisonment. 

Again  to  our  little  bark.  We  stopped  at  the  Church  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  the  sar- 
e<^hagi  of  the  four  Doges  who  died  an  unnatural  death. 
In  the  interior  twenty-two  are  buried.  Some  of  the  monu- 
ments are  very  rich  ;  on  one  I  counted  twenty^ve  figures, 
nearly  all  of  them  as  "  large  as  life."  In  one  of  the  chapels 
is  some  of  the  most  beautilut  sculpture  I  ever  saw.  I  was 
completely  fascinated  by  it  It  is  a  series  ctf  marble  slabs, 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  each  slab  being  some 
scene  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  figures  stand  out  in  bcJd 
relief  I  can  mention  but  one  or  two  of  the  scenes,  jnat  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  whole.  One  is  the  birth  of  "  the 
17 
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holy  child,"  and  the  shepherds  are  seen  ftdlowing  the  star 
that  would  lead  them  to  the  Messiah.  The  thatched  roof 
of  the  house  where  Marj  and  the  infant  Jesns  were,  is  ad- 
miraUj  done.  Then  there  are  the  wise  men  presenting 
their  gifb  ;  one  king  is  kneeling  before  the  infant  Saviour, 
while  just  behind  him  is  another  bearing  a  vessel  of  spices, 
and  he  is  followed  by  a  servant  holding  his  train.  Behind 
Mary,  who  holds  the  child,  is  a  group  apparently  of  lookers- 
on,  and  they  are  so  perfectly  executed  as  to  awaken  our 
unqu^ified  admiration.  One  is  looking  from  behind  a  tree, 
and  one,  an  old  man,  is  leaning  on  the  ehonlder  of  another. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  "  carried  away  "  with  any 
thing  as  I  have  with  this  beautiful  specimen  of  art.  I  ac- 
tually sat  down  before  each  scene,  and  would  have  been 
content  to  have  staid  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  had  I  not 
been  repeatedly  warned  that  it  was  time  to  leave. 

We  visited  the  Chnrcb  of  the  Jesuits,  the  interior  of  which 
is  finished  in  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  style.  In  Act  the 
{^eater  part  of  the  chnrches  in  Venice  are  perfect  models 
of  elegant  simplicity.  In  this  church  the  upper  part  of  the 
walla  are  covered  with  verd-antique  and  white  marble,  so 
arranged  as  to  resemble  curtains.  It  ia  really  beautiful. 
The  pulpit  is  decorated  in  the  same  manner.  The  pillars 
near  the  high  altar  are  of  verd-antique  twisted. 

We  stopped  at  the  Piazza  St.  Mark,  and  sent  home  our 
gondola.  We  went. into  one  of  the  calcs  and  got  a  lunch, 
improving  the  time  while  we  were  resting  and  eating,  in 
reading  the  newspapers.  Galignani's  paper  is  taken  at 
almost  all  these  cafes.  It  is  printed  in  Paris,  but  in  English, 
and  generally  has  a  short  sprinkling  of   American  news 

in  it. 

We  then  gave  a  few  hours  to  "  old  St.  Mark's."  I  have 
before  spoken  of  the  enterjor  of  this  church,  let  us  now  go 
within.  It  is  an  ancient  church,  having  been  begun  about 
J(77,  and  finished  in  the  year  1071.  Although  built  on  three 
hundred  solid  piles,  the  floor  has  settled  so  much  that  its 
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nnevenness  resembles  the  waves  of  the  eea.  It  is  really 
unpleasant  walking  upon  it,  for  if  one  is  engaged  looking 
about  as  he  walks  along,  he  sometimes  finds  one  foot  some 
ways  below  the  other,  or  he  is  suddealj  "  brought  up  all 
standing,"  with  quite  a  hill  before  him. 

The  high  altar,  under  which  repose  the  relics  of  St.  Mark, 
is  adorned  with  four  pillars  of  white  marble,  brought  from 
the  temple  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  Another  altar 
is  surrounded  by  eight  pillars,  brought  from  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, (so  said),  two  of  which  are  of  oriental  alabaster,  and 
are  so  transparent,  that  alight  placed  behind  them  really 
illuminatea  them.  Two  others  ore  of  African  alabaster, 
and  the  other  four  are  of  verd-antique. 

In  a  little  room,  called  the  treasury,  is  an  altar-piece  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  the  richest  thing  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw.  It  is  ten  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high,  and  is 
placed  front  of  the  high  altar  on  great  festivals.  It  has 
already  cost  five  million  dollars!  It  is  of  pure,  solid  gold, 
and  not  a  common  stone  appears  on  its  surface,  nothing  but 
what  is  costly  and'  rare.  It  was  greatly  despoiled  by  Napo- 
leon, who  carried  away  many  of  the  most  precious  stones  ; 
some  he  rejected  as  not  worthy  of  notice,  so  that  we  were 
told,  that  after  his  departure,  stones  worth  twelve  thousand 
dollars  were  found  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  There  were 
also  many  other  rich  things  in  the  treasury,  among  which 
were  some  ^tendidcandelabrasof  silver  gilt,  and  a  sceptre  of 
gold  set  with  precious  stones,  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  We  entered  the  treasury,  and  looked  at  th^e 
things  at  our  leisure  ;  we  were  obliged,  however,  to  pa;  an 
extra  fee  for  it  Others  less  favored  than  we,  stood  at  the 
grated  window  of  the  room,  looking  with  longing,  eager 
eyes,  upon  the  "  gewgaws"  there  displayed.  As  we  came 
out  we  were  beset  by  beggars,  old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  some  looking  lean  and  haggard,  others  well  and 
hearty;  but  I  had  one  answer  for  them  all,  that  they  should  go 
to  their  priests  and  demand  some  of  the  money  deposited  in 
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their  hands,  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  parchaung 
trinkets  for  adorning  these  altars,  already  overladen  with 
iimaments.  But  I  verilj  believe  some  of  them  would  rather 
starve,  thaa  eee  a  picture  or  ornament  taken  from  their 
churches.  Not  that  I  am  by  any  means  against  hand- 
some churches,  not  that  I  think  tltat  the  house,  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  living  God,  should  be  poot  and  m«a&, 
while  our  own  habitations  abound  with  wealth  and  luxury. 
No ;  i  have  enjoyed  fax  loo  many  delighti  in  viaiting  these 
churclies,  to  wish  to  see  more  common  ediflcce  taking  thoir 
places;  but  it  certainly  docta  not  add  to  the  architectural 
beauties  of  a  church  to  see  them  (ricked  out  with  finery  and 
trinkets  of  silver  and  gold.  Let  the  money  expended  on 
these  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  in  giving  them  trades 
and  employments,  and  how  much  more  glory  would  it  be 
for  such  nations,  than  to  have  it  said  that  they  had  among 
them  churches  rich  in  silver,  and  gtrfd,  and  precious  stones. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  in  St  Mark's,  is  a  piece  of  the  eery 
rock  from  which  the  water  gushed  out  at  the  touch  of 
Hoses'  rod  I  Oh,  wondrous  thing  !  Oh,  sacred  rock  I  Oh, 
miracle  of  mifacles,  that  thou  shonldst  be  here  1  Who  will 
dare  doubt  ? 

After  dinner  to-day  we  started  to  go  to  Lido,  an  island  two 
or  three  miles  from  Venice,  on  which  there  is  a  fine  beach, 
sotbat  many  of  the  Venetians  keep  horses  there,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  riding,  but  it  began  to  rain,  and 
our  boatmen  did  not  think  it  safe  to  veatnre  outside  of  the 
harbor,  as  the  skies  looked  threatening,  so  we  went  no  far- 
ther th:m  the  island  on  which  are  the  public  gardens  laid 
out  by  Napoleon.  This  part  of  the  island  was  cmce  covered 
with  buildings,  among  which  was  a  convent,  but  at  the  word 
of  the  mighty  conqueror,  they  disappeared,  and  a  handsome 
garden,  or  rather  park,  appeared  in  their  stead.  The  walks 
are  broad,  and  shaded  with  fine  trees.  A  few  horses  are 
kept  here  and  let  by  the  hour,  and  in  pleaaant  weather,  and 
oa  holidays,  numbere  resort  h&te  from  the  city  to  engage  in 
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this,  to  them,  novel  TecreatiMi.  There  are  little  winding 
walks  among  the  trees,  and  seats  arranged  in  picturesqne 
qtots,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  rambling  around, 
although  the  rain  occasionally  fell.  But  what  care  we,  trav- 
ellers in  homely  guise,  fur  the  rain  ? 

On  the  margin  of  the  island  is  quite  a  little  Tillage,  and 
wonder  of  wonders !  in  this  village  is  a  street,  a  real  street, 
not  a  walk  like  the  passages  in  Veaice,  but  an  actual  street, 
and  it  is  shown  to  you  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
place. 

Rapidly  sped  we  on  our  way  home.  The  usually  placid 
boBom  of  the  bay  was  a  little  ruffled,  dark  clouds  hovered 
around  the  horizon,  but  suddenly  from  their  midst,  out 
riione  the  setting  bud,  lighting  up  with  its  last  beams  the 
q>ires  and  domes  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  gorgeous  palace  of 
the  Doges,  and  the  time-honored,  weather-stained  edificea 
of  the  city  of  the  sea. 

Once  more  I  am  in  my  quiet  room.  The  deep  shadows 
of  midnight  lie  over  the  waters.  Even  the  dashing  of  oars 
and  the  songs  of  the  boatmen  are  benrd  no  more.  I  tarn 
my  eyes  toward  the  quarter  of  the  world  where  lies  my  own 
home,  and  I  wonder  what  all  the  dear  ones  there  are  busy 
about.  With  you  it  is  about  the  sunset  hour,  and  1  fancy 
I  see  you  all  engaged  in  drawing  to  a  close  the  occupations 
of  the  week,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the  holy  day,  and 
my  lips  breathe  forth  a  low  prayer,  that  we  all  may  be 
spared  to  meet  once  more  on  earth.     Again,  adieu. 

Mondsy  moraing. 

I  have  arisen  early  this  morning  to  tinish  this  letter,  that 
I  may  leave  it  here  to  be  forwarded  to  Paris.  In  an  hour  or 
two  we  leave  Venice,  probably  forever,  for  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful,  "  amid  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal 
life,"  whether  we  ever  see  this  city  again. 

We  yesterday  morning  attended  service  in  the  house  of  the 
English  consul  on  the  grand  canal.  None  of  these  chapels 
17" 
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we  erer  open  but  once  on  SondK;.  Wben  we  went  in  we  di»- 
missed  our  gondola,  and  bo  we  walked  home  through  a  narrow 
passage  leading  to  the  Piazza  St.  Uaik,  and  thence  to  our 
hotel.  We  found  the  "piazza"  crowded  with  fashimables  of 
both  sexes.  The  ladies  here  aie  much  finer  looking  Ihan  I 
have  seen  elsewhere,  not  eren  excepting  Florence.  Tbey 
drees  gvlj  and  handsomely,  but  with  more  style  than  nwdesty, 
for  many  appear  in  the  public  promenade,  wearing  dresses 
quite  low  in  the  neck,  covering  them  only  with  a  thin,  light 
scarf. 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  in  the  Chnrch  of  St  Hark, 
where  we  saw  many  people  at  their  dcTotions.  DeTotioos! 
do  1  say  T  Ah  !  it  bears  little  the  appearance  of  derotion,  to 
see  females  kneeling  in  a  church,  all  the  while  whispering 
and  laughing.  Ob  I  my  soul  is  pained  la  witness  such 
Ihtngs,  and  I  long  to  take  the  deluded  ones  by  the  hand,  and 
point  them  to  a  purer  faith. 

I  rarely  see  any  thing  going  on  in  any  of  these  churches 
that  seems  like  preaching.  Their  ordinary  service  is  the 
mass.  There  are  two  pulpits  in  St.  Mark's--one  on  each 
aide  of  the  high  altsr.  They  ue  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  pillars  of  precious  marbles,  brought  from  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 

Strange  ending  of  the  Sabbath  day  1  yesterday  there  was 
a  boat  race.  The  scene  took  place  directly  in  front  of  our 
hotel,  so  we  could  not  help  seeing  all  that  was  going  on.  It 
commenced  at  six,  but  aa  early  as  five,  the  street,-—  ah,  I  for- 
get, I  mean  the  canal,  —  was  full  of  boats  filled  with  gay 
people. 

The  windows  of  all  the  houses  nc^ir  were  hung  with 
pieces  of  damask  and  tapestry,  and  all  kinds  of  showy 
goods,  even  to  colored  table-cloths.  Government  boats  were 
Syiog  about  to  preserve  order.  These  were  decked  out  in 
very  pretty  taste.  The  sides  of  one  were  hung  with  festoons 
of  blue  and  white  cloth.  The  oars  were  painted  in  lines  of 
blue  and  white,  and  the  boatmen's  dress  was  of  the  sama 
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colors.  They  weie  dressed  in  a  kind  of  theatrical  costume  ; 
the;  wore  square  blue  caps,  with  white  feathers  in  them. 
Another  boat's  crew  were  dieseed  in  red  and  black,  the  an- 
cient bandit  costume,  and  another  Btill  in  pink  and  white. 
On  board  another  boat  were  the  musiciana.  At  six,  two 
guDS  were  fired,  and  at  this  signal  the  boats  started.  There 
were  eight  small,  light  boats,  each  baring  two  oarsmen,  who 
stood  up  in  the  boat  and  plied  their  feathery  oars  with 
gteat  dexterity  and  activity.  They  went  about  three  miles 
from  our  hotel,  so  that  for  some  time  we  lost  sight  of  them. 
At  length  shouts  uinounced  their  near  approach,  and  bood 
one  boat  was  seen  darting  along  toward  the  goal,  followed 
almost  instantly  by  another,  and  stUI  another,  while  some 
distance  in  the  rear,  the  laggards  were  rainly  attempting  Co 
come  up  with  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  grand  canal,  the 
.prizes  were  distributed;  we  were  not  near  enough  to  see 
this  part  of  the  show,  but  we  were  told  that  the  first  boat  at 
the  goal  gained  fitly  dollars,  the  second  forty,  the  third  thir- 
ty, and  the  fourth  twenty,  each  one  receiving  &  flag  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money.  Besides  these,  the  victors  generally 
receive  money  and  presents  from  some  of  the  wealthy  Vene- 
tians. A  race  like  this  has  taken  place  every  year  fof  cme 
hundred  years,  hut  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has 
been  given  up.  This  year  the  old  custom  has  again  re- 
vived. 

Notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of  boats  that  were  in  the 
euials  and  in  the  bay,  I  believe  there  was  no  accident.  Yes, 
1  did  see  one  man  fall  overboard,  which  frightened  roe 
excessively,  not  that  I  feared  be  would  be  drowned,  but  that 
among  so  many  boats,  be  would  be  jammed  to  death,  but  he 
was  pulled  out  of  the  water  without  any  danger,  save  a  good 
ducking,  and  I  rather  thought  some  little  fright  to  himself. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  riot  or  confusion.  Kvery 
thing  was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner.  Bnt 
hark !  they  have  come  for  our  trunks,  and  I  must  bid  adieu, 
not  only  to  you,  but  to  dear  Venice ;  "  dear,"  from  its  for* 
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m^r  agoociatioos  with  'all  thai  is  grand,  aod  etirting,  aud 
chi*altic,  tinged,  it  is  true,  with  the  dark  hues  of  religious 
•uperstition ;  "  dear,"  from  its  present  touching  deaolation 
and  decaj.         Youn,  as  ever. 


Uv  I 

For  once  I  begin  a  letter  without  being  able  to  let  jou 
know  where  we  are,  for  I  do  not  know  myself  the  name  of 
the  little  village  where  we  are  stopping  lo-uight.  All  I 
know  is,  that  we  are  two  days'  journey  from  Venice.  But 
I  can  give  you  a  better  account  of  the  past  than  the  present. 
We  left  Venice  Monday  morning  by  six  o'clock,  and  with 
saddened  hearts  bade  farewell  to  her  canals  and  bridges, 
her  palaces  and  dames  and  spires,  and  here  we  left  behind 
also  our  pleasant  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  T.,  so  that  Mr.  D.  and 
I  have  the  inside  of  the  carriage  to  ourselves,  our  b  mks,  and 
maps,  and  cloaks,  J.  always  riding  on  the  outside.  At  Mestni 
we  found  our  good  Francesco  wuting  {w  us,  his  faithful 
steeds  equipped  and  ready  to  take  us  on  our  way  to  Milan. 
I  cannot  but  fee!  joyous  as  our  steps  are  bent  towards  the 
north,  because  I  feel  that  our  faces  are  bow  turned  home- 
ward, that  each  day  is  bringing  us  nearer  our  beloved  home 
and  country.  And  yet  we  do  not  like  to  part  with  fair  and 
Mnny  Italy, 

From  Venic*  to  Padua,  where  we  stopped  last  night,  we 
ibund  the  country  very  like  that  through  which  we  passed 
before  reaching  Venice.  Our  road  lay  by  the  side  of  canals 
or  running  streams,  and  the  fields  were  fertile,  and  the  land- 
ac^>es  pretty. 

Padua,  the  birthplace  of  Livy,  the  Roman  historian,  la 
now  rapidly  sinking  into  decay.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
wide,  others  narrow,  but  all  are  grass-grown,  aud  bear  the 
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marks  of  desolation  and  decline.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
ornamented  with  arches,  like  those  in  Bol<^a.  As  it  was 
but  two  o'clock  when  we  reached  Padua,  we  had  some  hours 
for  looking  about,  which,  under  the  directione  of  an  expe- 
rienced guide,  we  improved  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  This 
city  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  University,  which  in  its 
most  flourishing  days  numbered  eighteen  thousand  students; 
now  there  are  about  eleven  hundred.  We  just  looked  into 
one  of  the  University  buildings,  around  the  sides  of  which, 
within  the  court,  are  monuments  and  inscriptions  to  those 
students  who  have  here  gained  honors.  Among  these  were 
English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Russian  youtb,  but  I 
saw  none  from  our  own  land,  though  our  guide  assured  us 
there  was  ooe.  I  suppose  he  would  have  told  us  the  same 
if  he  knew  we  came  frcnn  Greenland  or  New  Holland.  We 
went  into  one  of  the  halls,  where  we  found  that  students 
were  students  all  the  world  over,  at  least  for  hacking  and 
marking  benches  and  desks.  Indeed  we  were  told  that 
those  here  were  sorry  chaps,  np  to  all  sorts  of  mbchief, 
keeping  the  police  iu  constant  vigilance. 

Of  the  various  churches  in  Padua  that  we  saw,  I  cannoC 
fancy  that  after  bearing  of  the  churches  of  Nqtles,  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  the  accomit  would  be  very  interesting 
to  you,  so  I  pass  them  oyer  in  silence. 

To-day  we  stopped  a  few  hours  at  Vicenza,  celebrated  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  architect,  Palladio. 
It  is  adorned  with  several  palaces  designed  by  him^uid 
built  in  a  rich,  yet  simple  style,  generally  in  the  Ionic  order 
of  architecture.  The  Basilica,  or  council  chamber,  wu 
also  designed  by  him.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  little 
arcades  running  around  the  tower  story.  But  the  master- 
piece of  Palladio's  genius  is  his  Olympic  theatre,  built  after 
the  model  of  the  ancient  theatres.  It  struck  us  as  some- 
thing quite  new,  though  by  the  way,  we  are  not  sufficiency 
acquainted  with  theatres  to  know  the  new  from  the  old. 
The  stage,  instead  of  having  a  cnrtain  and  scene,  is  a  scent 
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of  itsel£  Walls  are  pat  op,  formiDg  different  rooms 
adorned  with  pillars  and  statues.  The  whole  is  beautifully 
painted  in  landscapes,  the  city  of  Thebes,  I  helieve.  The 
perspective  is  perfecL  The  pit  is  used  fof  the  orchestra, 
then  come  the  tiers  of  seats,  ranged  in  semicircles  above 
the  pit,  and  front  of  the  stage.  Above  the  seats  is  a  galley, 
adorned  with  statues  in  plaster,  representing  orators  in  di^ 
feient  attitudes.  This  theatre  was  built  in  1550,  and  will 
accommodate  twenty-five  hundred  persons.  It  is  now  used 
by  some  academy  as  a  school  for  declamation. 

We  then  strolled  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  under  a 
beautiful  arch,  also  built  by  Palladio,  for  be  seems  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  place,  and  came  to  a  beautiful  ride, 
Bomething  like  that  leading  to  the  Cascine  in  Florence. 
The  road  was  wide,  and  lined  with  two  rows  of  trees.  Be- 
neath the  trees  were  little  cafes,  in  the  form  of  tents,  and 
there  we  stepped  and  got  some  refreshing  ices.  The  conn- 
try  around  was  charming.  The  summits  of  the  neighboring 
hills  were  crowned  with  castles  and  churches.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  Vicenza.  It  is  cleaner,  and  wears  a 
more  cheerful  aspect  than  most  of  the  Italian  towns. 

Now,  at  evening,  we  are  in  this  little  village  of  which  I 
cannot  give  the  name.  It  numbers  but  a  few  houses,  but  it 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes, 
and  has  mountains  and  hills  all  around  it. 

The  ride  from  Vicenza  here  waa  delightful,  the  country 
ferti^  and  rich  as  a  gaiden,  the  fields  full  of  "  yellow 
sheaves  of  ripened  grain."  On  our  way  we  crossed  a  bridge, 
the  scene  of  one  of  N^toleon's  battles.  The  sun  is  now 
setting ;  the  sky  is  soft  and  clear,  the  mountain-ti^s  are 
gilded  with  the  parting  rays  of  the  sun,  and  every  thing 
around  reminds  me  that  I  am  in  that  favored  land  where  all 
nature  is  lovely,  where  the  skies  are  soft,  and  the  breezes 
balmy. 

1  have  not  found  the  sunsets  so  surpassiugly  beautiful  as 
I  anticipated,  I  suppose  because  that  in  our  own  land  we 
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too  can  boast  of  fioe  sunsets  and  glowing  skies.  Nursed 
amid  fogs  and  vapors,  the  English  know  nothing  of  clear, 
bright  skies,  hence,  when  they  go  to  Italy  they  are  enchant- 
ed with  the  snnaeta,  and  the  beautiful  hues  of  the  clouds ; 
but  I  hare  heard  English  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States  say,  that  they  found  quite  as  bright  skies  and 
Boii  sunsets  there  as  here. 

This  evening  the  sky  is  beautiful,  and  you  will  not  think 
me  partial  when  I  say  that  it  calls  to  mind  some  of  the 
fair  mild  evenings  and  gorgeous  sunsets  I  have  witnessed 
atB. 

After  we  had  our  dinner,  we  sauntered  out  along  the 
road,  under  the  overhanging  trees,  communing  in  silence 
with  nature.  There  was  naught  to  disturb  the  stillness, 
save  here  and  there  the  laborers  returning  to  their  homes, 
after  the  toils  of  the  day  were  ended,  and  the  faint  hooting 
of  the  owl,  and  the  croaking  of  the  frog.  Oh,  how  much 
this  quiet  scene  reminded  me  of  some  of  my  favorites  walks 
in  my  loved  native  land !  As  we  turned  our  steps  home- 
ward, the  peal  of  the  village  bell  struck  upon  our  ears,  its 
sweet,  low  tones  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  lovely  scene 
around. 

And  now  all  nature  seems  at  rest.  The  ever  active,  ever 
bustling  world  is  quiet,  and  it  is  time  that  I  should  seek  rest 
also ;  so  good  night  to  you. 


Thanday  even  in;. 
Mr  DEAREST  Fhibhd  ; 

You  wilt  think  that  I  am  indeed  in  a  strange  land,  since  I 
am  not  able  to  give  you  the  name  of  this,  our  stopping-place 
for  the  night.  It  is  a  small  village,  but  it  has  such  a  long 
name,  that  although  I  can  pronounce  it,  I  dare  not  endan- 
ger my  orthography  by  venturing  to  spell  it.   I  have  given  up 
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my  twilight  stroll  to  vrite  to  you.  Besidei  I  have  been  ao 
on  the  move  tbu  week  that  I  ha?e  become  quite  exhausted, 
and  find  it  uecessarj  to  husband  my  strength  for  to-morrow's 
sight-eeeing  iu  Milan.  In  order  to  hare  a  long  day  to- 
UMHTOW,  we  are  to  start  at  four,  that  we  may  arrive  in  Milam 
in  season  to  accomplish  something  in  the  aAernoon.  But 
what  a  long  exordium  !  Now  to  the  mbject^natter  o^this 
letter. 

Yesterday  we  rested  five  hours  at  Verona.  Rested,  did  I 
say  1  Yes,  if  that  can  be  called  resting,  which  consists  in  a 
change  from  riding  to  walking,  from  sitting  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  carriage  to  running  about  from  place  to  place  for 
as  many  more.  This  town  is  immensely  fortified,  if  I 
may  use  sach  an  expression ;  the  walls  being  of  such  a 
thickness  as  would  seem  to  defy  almost  any  ammunition. 
You  may  have  some  Idea  bow  thick  they  are,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  large  shops  are  kept  within  the  lower  part,  yea, 
and  iBany  portions  are  used  as  barracks  for  tiie  soldiers. 
Many  of  the  fortiflcalious,  and  aome  parts  of  the  walls  are 
quite  modem.  Thb  town  sufiered  severely  when  the  French 
besieged  it  and  t«ok  possession  of  it  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo;  since  then  the  Veronese  have  been  determined 
that  it  shall  not  sochi  yield  again,  so  they  repaired  and  re- 
built their  walls  and  increased  their  fortresses,  till  they  have 
made  it  one  of  the  most  strongly  forUfied  towns  I  have  yet 
seen.  The  church  of  St.  Georgio,  which  stands  near  one 
of  the  gates,  and  an  adjoining  house,  were  much  battered 
by  the  guns  of  the  French,  the  bouse  in  particular,  being 
covered  with  indentations  made  by  the  balls. 

Verona  is  situated  on  the  Adige,  which  is  spanned  by 
some  very  fine  bridges.  Many  of  the  houses  are  quite  hand- 
some, and  there  are  some  noble  palaces,  among  which  was 
the  one  that  Napoleon  inhabited  the  two  months  he  was  in 
this  city.  Verona  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  many 
distinguished  persons,  to  Catullus,  Emilius  Marius,  Corne- 
lius NepoB,  (whose  history  is  generally  put  into  the  hands 
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of  youngsten  learning  the  masteries  of  the  Latin  tongue,) 
P]iny  tha  elder,  Viterbiui  the  celebrated  architect  of  the 
AuguBtan  age,  Paul  Vifoneae,  and  acme  others.  We  viaited 
two  or  three  churches  in  which  were  some  good  pain^gg 
bf  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paul  Veronese. 

In  the  very  centre  of  tiie  city  we  passed  something,  not  a 
chur»h,  not  a  bouse,  that  attracted  our  attention.  With 
eager  curiosity  we  stopped  to  look  at  it.  It  was  the  tombs  of 
the  Scaligeri  family,  who  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  the 
lords  of  Verona.  There  are  8e?eral  of  these  tombs,  two 
or  three  of  which  are  merely  sarcc^hagi  of  marble,  sculp- 
tured on  the  outside,  but  the  two  which  eo  attracted  our 
attention  deserve  particular  notice.  They  are  much  more 
like  temples  than  tombs,  being  quite  jotly,  and  built  in  the 
Gothic  style.  They  are  neither  circular,  nor  pquare,  but 
aix-sided,  supported  by  pillars  and  arches,  and  having  niche 
filled  with  sculpture. 

But  the  object  of  greatest  interest  to  the  historical  reader, 
is  the  Amphitheatre,  built  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  It  is  the 
roost  perfect  in  its  remains  of  any  that  we  have  yet  riailed. 
True,  It  has  not  the  great  height  of  the  Colosseum,  nor  the 
immense  size  of  the  one  near  Puteoli,  but  the  inner  walls 
and  the  seats  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  ia  of 
an  oval  form,  two  stories  in  height,  and  has  forty-seven  rows 
of  seats,  being  calculated  to  seat,  Madame  Starke  (author 
of  the  principal  guide-book  in  Italy)  says,  twenty-three 
thousand  spectators,  but  our  guide  says  forty  thousand. 
"  Who  sltall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  T  "  The  arena  is 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  wide.  It  is  now  fitted  up  for  shops;  indeed  I 
saw  one  part  ornamented  with  a  blacksmith's  forge.  Strange 
perversion.  Yet  is  it  not  now  used  for  a  better  purpose, 
than  when  thousands  there  assembled,  to  see  men  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  wild  beasts? 

I  said  to  the  historical  reader  this  amphitheatre  was  the 
greatest  object  of  interest,  but  to  the  poetic,  to  tfie  lover  of 
18 
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Shakspeare,  to  the  admirers  of  his  genius,  Verona  has  a 
fltill  greater  charm.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  far-famed  play  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Nay,  the  very  q^n  is  shown  in  which 
the  heroine  was  placed  at  the  time  of  her  feigned  death.  It 
is  of  Verona  marble,  of  a  reddish  hue.  There  ia  a  raised 
pillow  at  the  tap  for  the  head,  and  a  socket  near  for  a  can- 
dle, according  to  the  customs  of  those  times.  Such  is  the 
rage  for  relics,  not  only  among  Romanists,  but  among  trav- 
ellers, that  parts  of  this  coffin  have  been  broken  off,  and 
transported  to  different  climes,  so  that  it  is  now  placed 
under  strict  surreillance. 

Thus  we  passed  our  hours  of  "  rest "  at  Terons ;  jndge  ye 
how  much  refreshed  we  were  when  we  once  more  found 
ourselTes  on  the  road.  But  last  evening  we  stopped  at  a 
place  that  amply  repaid  us  for  all  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 
Not  that  it  has  ever  been  made  the  theme  of  poesy  and 
song,  not  that  it  is  renowned  for  mighty  deeds  of  valor,  at 
least  not  as  far  as  my  limited  information  extends,  but  its 
charms  for  us  were  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation.  It 
was  a  little  village  on  the  lovely  lake  "  di  Oarda." 

The  ride  there  from  Verona  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  delightfol,  h'ad  not  clouds  of  dust  almost  totally  impeded 
our  view.  The  trees  along  the  roadside  abounded  with  lo- 
custs, which  kept  up  such  a  perpetual  humming  and  buzzing 
as  almost  to  deafen  me.  For  several  miles  before  reaching  our 
stopping-place,  we  were  in  sight  of  the  lake,  almost  encir- 
cled by  mountains,  on  whose  tops  rested  clouds,  black  as 
the  darkest  midnight,  while  the  surface  of  the  lake  reflected 
thdr  aabte  tints.  Suddenly  a  cloud  rolled  away  trom  a 
mountain-44^,  leaving  behind  one  of  a  silvery  hue,  while  a 
still  more  distant  summit  was  faintly  lit  up  by  ^  beautiful  bow, 
which  seemed  to  us  to  promise  that  the  dark  clouds  should 
soon  all  disappear,  and  a  glorious  flood  of  light  burst  in 
upon  the  enshrouded  scene.  As  the  clouds  changed  and 
moved,  so  changed  the  aspect  of  the  water,  now  overspread 
with    a   dark  shadow,  now  lit  up  into  life  and  loveliness. 
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The  whole  formed  one  of  the  giandeat  scenea  I  ever  wit- 
neseed. 

Our  hotel  was  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  our  win- 
dows looked  directly  upon  it  Of  course,  with  my  usual 
liking  for  the  water,  I  selected  a  room  that  commanded  a 
fine  view.  The  wares,  for  even  the  surface  of  the  gentle 
lake  was  stirred  by  the  coming  storm,  came  in  with  a  heavy 
roar,  like  the  surging  of  the  sea;  so  that  I  was  lulled  to 
sleep  by 


At  snnset  we  walked  in  the  garden  back  of  the  hotel,  and 
rambled  along  under  ^ricot,  cherry,  plum,  and  almond 
trees,  interlaced  by  the  hanging  viue,  now  full  of  clusters  of 
green  grapes.  Through  the  branches  of  the  trees  we  caught 
glimpses  of  the  lake,  over  which  lay  the  deep  shades  of  twi- 
light. It  was  an  exquisite  scene,  and  worthy  the  inimitable 
pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Will  you  accuse  me,  prosaic 
me,  of  becoming  romantic,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  rose  two 
Of  three  times  in  the  night,  and  looked  out  upon  the  lake, 
then  calmed  to  repose  by  the  threatened  storm  having  passed 
harmlessly  by? 

To-day  we  stopped  at  Brescia,  a  clean  and  pretty  town. 
The  streets  are  clean  (a  great  rarity  in  an  Italian  city],  are 
well  paved,  and  have  two  rows  of  square  stones  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  for  the  wheels  of  carriages.  The  streets 
too  can  boast  of  good  sidewalks,  another  great  novelty. 
There  are  some  fine  churches  and  palaces,  but  we  passed 
them  by,  that  we  might  have  the  more  time  to  ^nd  on 
eome  ruins,  but  lately  brought  to  light.  It  is  a  temple, 
■apposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hercules.  In  &oat  the 
ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of  marble,  pillars,  statues, 
and  tombs.  The  portico  of  the  temple  is  supported  by 
fourteen  immense,  fluted  pillars  of  white  marble,  none  of 
which  are  now  perfect.  The  temple  is  divided  into  three 
difierent  qraitments,  each  having  its  own  altar ;   one  of 
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them  ia  quite  perfect,  die  others  ere  broken.  The  «>1Ib, 
which  are  modern,  are  lined  with  ancient  inocripttcmB, 
BtattteB  and  other  remains  of  antiquitj.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  marUe.  There  is  a  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Victory 
hating  winga,  found  buried  in  the  earth  near  the  temple. 
Underneath  ia  a  eubterraneaa  passage  which  extends  some 
distance.  We  were  obliged  to  hare  torches  in  going  down. 
It  is  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  one  standing  upright, 
is  lined  with  marble  and  floored  with  mosaics. 

We  were  tempted  just  to  go  into  one  church  to  see  a  cele- 
brated painting  by  Titian.  It  ia  one  of  his  maste^iecea. 
and  represents  the  woman  taken  in  adulter;.  Her  face,  so 
expressive  of  shame,  repentance  and  gratitude,  that  of  Christ 
so  full  of  benevolence  and  love  to  her,  and  of  stern  reproof 
to  those  who  judged  her  harshly,  are  admiraUe. 

And  now  I  must  stc^  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  I 
have  nothing  nuxB  to  say.  In  such  a  case  ia  not  silenco 
pardonable  t 


CoMO,  Jane  S(th. 
Mr  DS&a  Fbiehd: 

We  have  chosen  this  sedilded  spot  for  our  reating-^ace 
for  the  coming  Sabbath,  and  I  «t  down  in  quiet  to  give  yon 
the  record  of  the  past  two  days.  The  country  from  the 
town  with  a  long  "  unspellable  "  aame,  to  Milan,  was  beau* 
tiful,  highly  cultivated  and  well  watered.  Little  canals  bor- 
dered the  roadside  and  intersected  the  fields ;  UU  poplari 
lined  the  road,  which  was  level  and  good.  The  peopls 
wer^  industrious  and  seemed  happy.  It  speaks  well  for 
Lombardy  and  the  Austrian  government,  tbn  ever  since  we 
have  been  under  its  dominion  we  have  seen  but  few  beggars, 
and  those  were  chiefly  in  the  church  of  St.  Hark  at  Venice. 
At  Padua,  we  met  but  one ;  at  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia 
none,  and  along  the  road,  only  here  and  there  one  at  goodly 
intervals. 
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We  passed  a  good  many  ailk  factories,  where  dozeas  of 
women  aod  giria  were  busy  preparing  the  cocoods  and 
reeliDg  off  the  silk.  They  were  singing  at  their  work,  and 
seemed  cheerful  and  happy.  We  also  passed  both  yester- 
day and  to-day  numberless  loads  of  grain,  and  the  drivers 
are  the  sleepiest  set  of  fellows  the  world  ever  saw.  Almost 
every  one  was  extended  on  top  of  his  load  fast  asle^,  trust- 
ing entirely  to  his  careful  horse,  to  lead  him  safely  through 
all  difficulties.  I  was  much  amused  with  one  little  sc^ie 
that  I  witnessed.  A  qnite  heavily  loaded  cart,  in  which 
was  as  usual  a  man  asleep,  took  up  a  large  pcfftion  of  the 
road.  The  driver  of  another  load  more  wakeful  than  hb 
companion,  wished  to  pass  ;  he  therefore  just  touched  with 
hia  whip  the  other  horse,  causing  him  so  suddenly  to  jump 
one  side,  as  instantly  to  awake  the  sleeper.  With  the  iik- 
Btinctive  politeness  of  the  lower  classes,  the  offender  touched 
his  hat,  bowed  and  said,  "  Pardon  me,  Signor,  for  disturbing 
you."  The  other  seemed  not  at  all  excited  to  anger,  but 
calmly  settled  himself  to  sleep  once  more. 
.  To-day  we  h^ve  met  persons  having  on  their  necks  large 
BwellingB,  called  here  goitres.  Sometimes  they  are  oa  one 
side,  and  sometimes  directly  in  front,  and  are  often  much 
larger  than  a  ben's  egg.  It  really  makes  one  shudder  to 
see  them. 

We  entered  Milan  through  the  eastern  gate,  by  a  fine 
promenade  bordered  with  trees.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
paved  like  those  of  Brescia,  the  houses  are  regular  and 
noble  looking,  and  before  we  had  advanced  far,  we  readily 
acknowledged  that  Milan  is  indeed  the  "  Paris  of  Italy." 
We  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Suisse,  and  after  we  got  rid  of  our 
dusty  travelling  clothes,  procured  a  guide,  and  went  out 
with  as  much  eager  curiosity  as  though  sight-seeing  was  a 
rare  thing  for  ns.  And  yet  has  not  every  place  some  new 
claims  upon  our  attention  ? 

We  passed  through  wide  and  clean  streets.     Think  it  not 
strange  that  I  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but  really  we  have 
18« 
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been  subjected  to  so  man;  uino/aiiceB  ia  the  narrow,  dirtj 
streets  of  Naples  and  Rome,  that  it  Bometunes  seemed  use- 
less to  us  to  attempt  to  be  clean  ourselves.  So  it  is  indeed 
a  luxury  to  walk  out,  without  being  obliged  to  change  joar 
clothes  as  soon  as  fou  get  home.  Tlirough  wide,  clean 
streets  then,  we  walked  and  by  some  handsome  palaces,  till 
we  came  to  the  Palace  Brera,  in  which  is  the  academy  of 
fine  arts.  The  sculpture  gallery  was  closed,  but  we  saw  k 
grand  ccJlection  of  paintings.  As  I  am  rapidly  bastening 
away  frcnn  these  splendid  specimens  of  art,  I  begin  to  lore 
them  more  and  more,  and  to  feel  that  I  can  scarcely  q>eod 
too  much  time  in  gazing  on  them.  I  thoaght  when  I  was 
in  Rome  and  Florence  and  could  see  fine  pictures  every 
day,  that  I  prized  the  privilege  much,  but  I  feel  now  that  I 
did  not  value  it  as  much  as  I  ought;  vai  now  as  such  advan- 
tages become  more  and  more  rare,  I  seize  with  eagerness 
every  opportunity  that  offers,  to  feast  my  mind  npm  the  soft 
and  Boul-ltke  beauties  of  Raphael,  the  gentle  loveliness  of 
Sassoferrata,  the  expressive  faces  of  Ouido  and  Coreggio, 
the  dark,  yet  sublime  landscapes  c^  Salvator  Rosa  and 
Bassano,  the  sunny  pictures  of  Claude  Lorraine,  the  masterly 
conceptions  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  glowing  ctdors  of  Da- 
menichino,  Caravaggio,  Querctno  and  Caracci,  the  subdued 
and  touching  sweetness  of  Carlo  Dolci,  the  splendid  muter- 
pieces  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Vennese,  Lemiarda  da 
Vinci,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  paintings  have  been,  and 
will  yet  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  perfection  of 
art.  But  what  shall  I  say  more  t  —  (or  the  time  would  fall 
me  to  speak  of  Rubens,  Rembrandt  and  Vandyke,  cele- 
brated in  cidoring  and  in  figures ;  of  Brill,  Burker  and 
Poussin,  renowned  for  their  landscapes  ;  of  Perrugino  and 
Julio  Romano,  the  one  the  master,  the  other  the  pupil  of 
Raphael ;  of  Albano,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  many  others 
whose  praise  is  in  all  the  world. 

In  this  gallery  are  pictures  by  some  artists  whose  names 
I  have  not  before  heard,  principally  of  the  Milanese  school, 
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— Lnini  Berdini,  who,  in  point  of  time,  is  one  of  tfae  first 
whose  paintings  are  now  extant,  and  whose  pictures  are 
indeed  interesting,  not  onlj  in  themgelves,  but  in  showing 
the  style  that  prevailed  in  his  day,  and  also  bow  well  the 
coloring  has  been  preserved ;  Clespie,  who  has  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  Christ,  bearing  His  cross  ;  GroEzi,  whose  beautifiil 
land3C^>es  almost  approach  those  of  Claude  Lorraine ;  and 
some  others,  whose  names  have  esctq>ed  me. 

As  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  many  of  the  pictures  of  my 
favwite  artists,  I  will  do  myself  and  them  too  the  injustice 
of  passing  them  now  by  in  silence,  for  fear  of  making  my 
letter  too  long,  and  just  ^ak  to  you  of  one  picture  by 
Bolazzi,  a  Milanese  artist  of  the  present  day.  He  was  at 
the  time  but  twenty-&ve  years  old,  and  he  completed  it  in 
the  short  space  of  three  months.  It  is,  although  defi^ent 
in  coloring,  v  every  one  immediately  perceives,  one  of  the 
most  expressive  pictures  in  the  world.  It  represents  the 
Deluge.  The  heavens  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  save  in 
one  place,  where  the  lurid  lightning  makes  the  darkness 
but  the  more  visible.  On  a  rock,  surrounded  by  the  raging 
waters,  which  every  moment  seem  to  rise  higher  and  higher, 
stands  a  man  with  his  breast  bared  as  in  defiance  of  the 
storm.  His  bead  is  thrown  back,  and  with  one  arm  drawn 
behind  him,  and  the  other  pointing  upward,  he  defies  Hint 
who  commanded  the  deluge.  It  is,  I  had  almost  said,  the 
most  expressive  face  and  form  I  ever  saw  on  canvass.  De- 
fiance is  seated  on  the  baogbty  face,  in  the  proud,  uplifted 
eyes,  in  Ute  swelling  form,  the  strained  muscles,  and  in  the 
firtn  bold  which  bis  foot  has  upon  the  rock.  At  his  feet 
kneels  a  femde  figure,  her  arms  twined  around  him,  her 
fikce  lifted  beseechingly  to  him,  as  if  gently,  yet  agoniniogly 
praying  him  not  to  brave  God's  coming  wrath.  Near  her 
on  a  projecting  piece  of  the  rock,  sits  another  figure,  cov- 
ered with  a  mantle,  with  bended  form,  as  if  resolved  in 
deE^air  and  sorrow  to  meet  the  doom  she  cannot  avert. 
Then  again,  behold  another  group  j  a  UMther  holds  in  her 
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UDU  ber  little  boy,  and  teacbes  him  to  clasp  his  tiny  handa, 
■nd  raise  his  young,  innocent  face  to  Heaven  and  pray 
for  safety.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  Agures, 
some  almost  submerged  in  the  wares,  some  Ifiag,  some 
sitting  on  the  rocks,  their  faces  expressive  of  woe,  anguish 
and  de^air.  This  picture  made  an  impression  on  our 
minds,  which  time  will  not  soon  efface,  and  again,  and 
again,  we  turned  to  it,  as  though  we  would  forcibly  impress 
it  upon  our  memories. 

After 'dinner  we  rode  around  the  environs  of  the  city. 
Our  attention  was  first  turned  towards  thet  riumphaJ  arch  at 
the  termination  of  the  Simploa  road.  It  was  designed  by 
Napoleoa,  and  completed  by  the  two  succeeding  emperors 
of  Austria.  Without  any  exception,  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  art  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  I  ever  saw.  It  is  of 
the  purest  white  marble,  sculptured  in  the  richest  manner. 
It  is  seventy-three  feet  high,  and  was  Aaished  in  1838,  so 
that  it  is  in  all  itd  purity  and  freshnesa.  There  are  three 
arches,  the  interior  sides  of  which  are  sculptured  in  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  different  historical  scenes.  The  roof  is 
sculptured  in  arabesques,  in  the  Gothic  style.  There  are 
several  large  figures  in  the  front,  representing  the  rivers 
Adige  and  Po,  Abundance,  Peace,  Minerva  and  Apollo. 
The  two  fronts  are  adorned  with  four  beautiful  pillars.  A 
railing  is  before  the  entrance  to  the  middle  arch,  and  no 
carriages  are  allowed  to  pass  tmder,  save  those  belonging  to 
the  royal  family.  When  Napoleon  designed  this  arch,  all 
the  sculpture  was  to  be  representations  of  his  battles  and 
victories,  but  after  his  fall,  the  jealousy  of  the  Austrian 
government  would  not  permit  these  designs  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  His  name,  however,  appears  on  the  part 
facing  the  country,  while  those  of  the  Austrian  emperors  are 
on  that  towards  the  city. 

We  ascended  by  a  flight  of  one  hundred  and  two  steps, 
(you  know  I  am  famous  f<»  counting  every  thing,}  within 
the  aide  arch,  to  the  top,  on  which  is  a  car  drawn  by  six 
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boTMS.  In  the  car  staade  Peace,  bearing  in  her  huid  an 
olire  branch.  The  car  is  beaatifdly  wronght,  and  tba 
boreea  are  so  large  that  I  conld  almost  stand  under  them 
without  stooping.  On  each  corner  of  the  edifice  is  Victory 
on  horseback,  holding  out  towards  the  city  a  crown  of  olire 
leaves.  All  these  are  of  bronze,  and  are  admirably  done, 
showing  that  sculpture  which  was  so  perfect  generatioiia 
gone  by,  has  not  yet  declined  from  that  perfection.  The 
architect  was  a  Milanese,  and  he  was  employed  four  years 
upon  it  The  whole  cost  of  the  structure  was  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  bronze  work  alone  costing  two  hundred 
tbousand. 

Near  this  ard)  is  another  bnilt  of  the  common  marble  of 
that  region,  through  which  pass  all  the  carriages  and  people, 
each  one  having  to  stt^  to  undergo  an  examination.  In 
front  of  the  biamphal  arch  is  a  large  open  qtace,  clothed 
With  grass  of  the  brightest  green.  Around  this  square 
called  "  le  place  de  chateau,"  NaptJeon  intended  to  build 
palaces,  which  design  eicpired,  with  many  others,  when  his 
soeptre  d^&rted.  However  Napc4eon  Bonaparte  may  bt 
viewed  in  his  military  career,  no  one  can  pass  through  this 
conntry  without  admiring  the  genius  of  a  man,  who  designed 
and  carried  out  so  many  improvements,  for  embellishing  the 
cities  under  his  dominicm.  Had  he  lived  twenty  years 
longer,  almost  every  city  in  France  and  Italy  would  have 
been  able  to  have  boasted  of  much  greater  beauty  than  even 
now  charms  the  eye. 

On  one  side  of  the  "  [dace  de  chitean,"  is  the  aioi^i- 
theatre,  built  in  Napdeon's  time.  It  is  an  itnmoiBe  building, 
calculated  to  seat  thirty  thousand  people.  There  are  nine 
entrances,  and  a  great  many  rows  of  seats.  Those  for  the 
royal  fomily  and  the  sobility  are  of  stone,  the  others  are 
covered  with  turf  The  arena  is  over  four  hundred  feet  long 
and  nearly  three  hundred  wide,  and  is  bo  wdt  supplied  with 
wat«  by  aqueducts,  that  in  fifteen  minutes  it  can  be  caaf 
pletely  covered,  so  that  it  will   admit  of  boat  races,  wbicb 
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oflea  took  place  when  Napoleon  was  in  the  city.  Now, 
however,  it  ia  used  for  horee  races. 

The  walls  of  Milan  are  niae  miles  in  ciicumfereace,  and 
the  whole  distance  round,  outside  the  gates,  is  laid  out  in  a 
magnificent  ride,  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  the  horse- 
chestnut,  the  buttonwood,  and  some  whose  names  I  do  not 
know.  This  forms  the  fashionable  promenade  of  the 
Milanese.  They  however  do  not  generally  go  the  whole 
distance,  but  only  about  a  mile  or  two  liom  one  particular 
gate,  and  then  turn  around  and  go  back.  This  part  of  the 
ride  is  called  the  Corao.  We  met  in  our  ride  fine  looking 
carriages  and  horses,  and  numbers  of  the  great  people  riding 
out,  with  their  servants  in  rich  liveries,  consisting  of 
breeches  of  black  silk  velvet,  and  broadcloth  coats  trimmed 
and  faced  with  the  same  rich  material.  We  met  a  French- 
man on  horseback,  the  oddest  looking  genius  you  can 
imagine.  Our  valet  de  place  told  us  that  he  waa  crazy,  or 
foolish,  I  don't  know  which,  the  word  "  fou  "  meaning  both. 
He  is  quite  wealthy,  and  appears  out  every  evening  in  a  new 
costume.  And  often  in  the  Corso,  when  "  all  the  world  " 
are  there,  he  walks  through  the  long  line  of  caniages,  lead- 
ing his  horee  after  him. 

Since  last  September,  a  rail-road  has  been  completed 
between  Milan  and  Monza,  a  distance  of  ten  roilea.  As  we 
rode  by  the  depot,  we  saw  a  crowd  of  pec^le  wending  their 
way  to  one  particular  spot  I  asked  the  "  valet  de  place," 
what  was  going  on.  He  said  it  was  time  for  the  cars  to 
arrive,  and  he  asked  if  we  would  like  to  stop  and  see  them. 
We  said  "  no,"  to  his  apparent  amazement,  for  he  raised 
both  hands  and  said  with  much  surprise,  "  not  go  to  see  the 
rail-road  1  Why  every  body  goes,  even  the  very  nobility  of 
Milan."  Well,  we  thought  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  be 
behind  the  nobility  in  curiosity,  Yankees  that  we  are,  so  we 
ordered  our  coachman  to  drive  there  also.  We  strongly 
suspect  both  he  and  the  "  valet "  felt  much  pleased  with  this 
change  in  our  determination.     We  walked  some  ways  along 
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tbe  rail-ro&d,  inwu^ly  laughing  at  the  idea  of  our  stopping 
to  see  the  cars  come  in  from  a  distance  often  miles,  when  at 
home  we  can  see  them  a  half  dozen  times  a  day  come  from 
four  times  that  distance.  There  were  hundreds  of  people, 
and  well  dressed,  fashionable  pec^le  too,  and  dozens  of 
handsome  carriages,  waiting  to  see  the  HrriTal,  and  it  has 
been  just  so  erer;  night  since  the  cars  coranienced  running. 
When  the  cars  came  in  aighl,  the  multitude  shonted  and 
dapped  their  bands,  ladies  and  gentlemen  stood  up  in  their 
carriages,  and  all  seemed  as  much  excited  as  though  the 
greatest  event  in  the  world  had  happened.  The  conductor 
stood  on  top  with  as  dignified  and  royal  a  look,  and  he 
glanced  around  with  as  proud  an  eye,  as  though  he  was 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  They  are  an  hour  in  going  the 
ten  mites.  We  wanted  much  to  go  to  Monza,  not  that  we 
had  any  curiosity  to  try  the  rail-road,  but  to  see  the  iron 
crown  with  which  all  the  emperors  of  Austria,  since  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  have  been  crowned,  but  we  had  not  the 
time  to  spare. 

In  returning  to  our  hotel,  we  passed  by  "the  Grand 
Hoq)ital,*'  an  immense  edifice,  built  around  eight  courts, 
and  containing  fira  thousand  beds.  Twenty  priests  stay 
there  all  the  time,  to  administer  Christian  consolation  to  the 
uck  and  the  dying.  Connected  with  the  building  is  a  small 
stone  house,  where  are  placed  those  who  die  of  malignant 
disorders,  whence  they  are  taken  at  midnight,  carried  out 
of  the  city,  and  buried. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  "  Foundling  Hospital,"  near  the 
door  of  which  is  a  small  window,  with  a  little  bell  attached  to 
it.  Here  women,  who  have  infants  that  they  cannot  or  will 
not  rtipport,  deposit  their  offspring.  They  touch  the  bell, 
whose  call  is  answered  by  one  of  the  attendants,  and  within 
the  window  she  finds  a  child,  without  knowing  whence  it 
came  or  who  brought  it.  However  benevolent  such  an  in- 
atitntion  may  be  in  itself,  it  certainly  seems  not  the  best 
ad^)ted  for  a  country,  where  the  rules  of  morality  are  not 
Btrictlj  followed. 
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But  th«  erovniDg  glory  of  Hilaa  is  its  Cathedrd.  It  is  4 
gTsnd  and  »  beuitiful  edifice.  I  am  not  suie  but  I  like  it  as 
well  as  St.  Peter's.  True,  this  cannot  compare  with  St. 
Peter's  in  grandeur,  in  true  sublimity,  in  mHgnificeat  wwka 
of  art,  bat  in  beauty,  in  perfect  finish,  it  will  equal  it,  Tbey 
are  both  perfect  in  their  style  of  architecture.  St.  Peter's  is 
vast,  hot  its  vastness  is  not  fully  seen,  because  it  is  divided 
into  numberless  side  cbqiels.  But  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Milan,  with  one  glance  you  take  in  the  whole,  "  the  long 
drawi^"  aisles,  the  vaulted  ceiling,  the  massy  pillars,  the 
floods  of  li^t  streaming  over  tbe  marble  floor  from  the 
gorgeous  windows,  all  strike  you  at  oDoe,  and  you  stand 
awe-struck  and  eotranoed, 

t  shall  not,  for  I  cannot,  enter  into  minute  details  re- 
jecting this  church.  1  will  only  give  you  a  general  idea  of 
it,  as  well  as  I  am  able.  It  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet  long, 
three  hundred  wide,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  tbe  top  of 
the  cupola.  It  is  all  of  white  marble,  or  originally  was,  the 
parts  that  have  been  built  the  longest  being  discolored  by 
time.  The  roof,  tower,  and  minarets  are  new,  end  are 
dazzingly  white.  The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  church 
are  adorned  with  sculpture  and  statues,  productions  of  the 
best  artists  from  tbe  time  the  church  was  commenced  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  till  tbe  present  day.  We  ascended  by 
two  hundred  and  thiTty'4iioe  steps  (counting  again)  to  tbe 
roof  of  the  church.  It  is  covered  with  balustrades  or  railing 
of  white  marble,  ascending  from  the  walla  of  the  church  to 
the  peak  in  the  centre,  each  separate  railing  topped  by  a 
beautifully  carved  flower,  no  two  flowers  being  alike,  so  that, 
as  the  guide  expressed  it,  the  roof  is  a  real  botanical  gardeii. 

From  the  roof  rise  one  hundred  and  twelve  rainareta,  or 
light  tapering  spires,  each  eufmouuted  by  a  large  statue. 
They  are  filled  with  niches,  and  each  niche  has  within  it  « 
little  statue,  as  beautifully  finished  as  though  designed  for 
near  inspection,  instead  of  adorniog  the  roof  of  a  chureh. 
There  are  more  than  five  thousand  d^rent  stataes  about 
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the  chureh,  and  I  was  tc4d  by  one  of  the  attendantB,  that 
when  it  ia  finiahed  there  will  be  fifteen  thousand.  I 
asked  "  When  will  it  be  finished  ? "  He  said,  "  Never,  tot 
as  soon  as  one  part  is  completed,  some  other  that  has  been 
built  a  long  time,  will  need  to  be  repaired,  and  thns  some 
work  and  expense  must  always  be  laid  out  upon  it." 

From  the  roof  we  went  up  by  more  than  two  hundred 
steps  into  a  fragile  looking  tower,  whence  we  had  a  fiill 
view  of  this  beautiful  edifice  ;  and  lovely  did  it  look,  with 
the  rich  sunlight  playing  over  the  dazzling  minarets,  and 
lighting  up  as  with  rays  of  glory  the  pale  statues.  Nor  did 
tite  charming  view  stop  here.  Down  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  was  a  living,  moving  mass ;  men  hurrying  to  and  firo, 
women  with  their  gay  garments  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
priests  in  their  rich  robes,  nobles  in  their  splendid  carriages, 
all  presented  a  scene,  seemingly  more  like  a  panorama  than 
like  a  real  thing  of  life.  Then  there  were  the  canals  and 
river,  winding  through  the  rich  green  vales,  the  villages 
scattered  through  the  valley,  and  the  distant  mountains,  their 
lofty  summits  almost  lost  in  the  clouds.  We  looked  through 
a  telescope,  and  saw  distinctly  towns  that  were  twenty  miles 
distant.  The  dome  and  spires  of  Brescia  were  plainly 
seen,  and  palaces  a  few  miles  off  were  so  clearly  discerned, 
that  we  could  see  people  moving  about  in  the  courts.  A 
light  misty  haze  hung  over  the  earth  ;  but  when  it  is  per- 
fectly clear,  Genoa,  and  the  sea,  eighty  miles  distant,  may 
be  seen,  and  so  clearly,  that  even  the  steamboats  entering 
the  harbor  are  discerned.  The  dome  of  St.  Mark's,  too, 
Hont  Blanc,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Gothard,  are  also  seen. 

With  regret  we  left  this  beautiful  spot,  and  descended 
into  the  church,  though  we  could  not  stop  long  even  there, 
so  eager  was  our  guide  that  we  ahould  go  with  him  into  one 
of  the  subterranean  chapels,  where  he  said  was  a  "  grand 
sight."  So  we  went  down.  And  what  was  the  "sight." 
The  tomb  of  San  Carlo  Borrtmieo,  the  patron  saint  of 
Milan,  btr  every  town  and  village  claims  one  saint  for  its  own. 
19 
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Tbe  little  ebapel  ia  lined  with  solid  silver,  gilded  over, 
and  wrought  in  bas-reliefs,  representing  scenes  in  the  life 
of  the  saint,  and  orer  these  are  htuiginge  of  crimson  relret 
wrought  with  gold.  The  sarcophagus  is  of  silver  gilt,  and 
ia  adorned  with  sixtj  smalt  statues.  By  paying  five  trancs, 
we  could  see  the  inside  of  the  sarcophagus,  so  the  Uvch  was 
extinguished,  and  wax  candlea  lit  with  much  ceremony  and 
apparent  solemnity,  and  the  lid  lowered  by  pulleys.  Then 
was  disclosed  to  our  gaze,  a  ci^n  of  rock  crystal  set  in 
gold,  in  which  lay  a  mummy-like  man  dressed  in  the  richest 
robes,  with  sandals  on  his  feet,  sparkling  with  the  most  bril- 
liant diamonds,  By  his  side  lay  his  sceptre  of  gold,  studded 
with  precious  stones,  and  over  his  head  hung  his  mitre,  set 
with  gems,  and  near  that  was  a  cross  of  large  emeralds 
framed  in  gold.  Around  the  coffin  hung  jewels  of  gold  and 
silver  and  rare  stones,  presented  to  the  shrine  by  pious  de- 
votees. One  was  a  singular  ornament ;  it  was  a  small  infant 
of  solid  gcdd,  presented  by  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  as  b 
model  of  one  of  ber  own  gracious  offspring.  As  the  most 
of  these  gewgaws  were  given  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and 
the  remunder  by  other  great  personages,  no  one  has  ever 
estimated  their  expense ;  but  certainly  there  is  gold  and 
silver  about  that  dead  man,  sufficient  to  build  a  half 
dozen  churches.  Tbe  cost  of  the  ch^>el  alone,  in  which  is 
the  sarcophagus,  was  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

After  we  came  from  the  Cathedral,  we  went  into  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Viceroy.  It  is  a  large  building,  consisting  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings.  To  q>eak  to  you  of  the  furniture  of 
this  palace  would  be  but  to  repeat  former  descriptions  which 
■I  have  given.  The  throne  room  was  hung  with  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  witli  gold,  and  the  furniture  was  covered 
with  the  same.  The  present  Emperor  is  forty-two  years 
old,  and  he  has  no  children;  his  brother,  who  is  heir  appar- 
ent, has  seven,  so  he  has  enough  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

We  passed  by  "  La  Seala,"  the  great  theatre,  but  we 
could  not  gain  admission,  as  the  actors  were  rehearsing.    It 
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is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  theatre  in  the  world,  and 
we  therefore  regretted  that  we  could  not  f(et  a  peep  at  the 
interior.    The  front  is  adorned  with  a  very  handsome  portico. 

We  then  prepared  to  leave  Milan  ;  not  but  that  we  might 
hare  spent  a  week  there  very  pleasantly,  but  we  gave  to  it 
all  the  time  we  felt  that  we  could  spare,  and  bo  we  once 
more  entered  our  carriage,  and  were  soon  on  the  road  to  this 
[dace.  We  found  the  ride,  though  through  a  pleasant  coun- 
try,  almost  intolerable  from  the  heat  and  the  dust,  but  toward 
evening  it  grew  cooler,  and  leas  dusty,  and  then  we  could 
see  that  the  country  was  charming.  Around  us  were  high 
mountains,  while  our  road  wound  round  among  the  hills 
and  valleys,  under  the  shade  of  large  trees.  We  met  labor- 
ers returning  from  their  work,  looking  pleasant  and  h^py. 

I  felt  greatly  fatigued  when  I  got  bete,  for  our  time  waa 
JO  fully  oGCQpied  in  Milan  that  I  scarcely  allowed  myself 
any  reel,  and  it  was  so  dusty  and  warm  this  aAeraoon,  that 
I  could  not  take  "  a  nap ; "  however,  I  took  my  usual  med- 
icine when  weary,  viz.,  a  warm  bath,  and  now  1  feel  quite 

This  is  a  small  town  situated  on  Lake  Como,  which  is 
quite  an  extensive  lake.  We  did  not  reach  here  in  season 
to  look  about  us  any  before  night,  and  even  if  we  had  we 
were  all  quite  too  tired  to  leave  our  rooms,  except  to  take 
our  dinner. 

Mondsy  morn. 

We  rose  this  morning  by  little  past  three,  (only  think  of 
it! )  that  we  might  take  a  sail  on  the  lake  before  leaving. 
We  engaged  a  boat  to  be  ready  for  us  by  four,  and  at  the 
appointed  lime  we  were  on  hand ;  but  we  were  kept  waiting 
for  a  half  hour,  an  iron  chain  being  thrown  across  the  en- 
trance to  the  lake,  so  that  no  boats  could  either  go  out  or 
come  in.  This  is  done  to  prevent  smuggling  in  the  night. 
We  sent  a  message  to  the  custom-house  officers,  humbly 
requesting  that  we  travellers,  not  traders,  might  be  allowed 
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to  go  ost,  as  we  were  deMtoas  to  see  « Ihtle  of  the  lake.  But 
though  those  very  officere  aauotered  lazilj  along  the  margin 
of  the  l^e,  yet  tkej  would  not  lower  their  dignity  bo  much 
BA  lo  order  the  chain  to  he  unlocked,  before  the  usual  time. 
I  can  t^  you  it  made  our  r^uhlic&n  blood  boil,  tbua  to 
have  to  wait  the  pleasure  of  these  pieces  of  importance 
and  aelf-conaequeoce ;  and  I  declared,  aa  much  as  I  loved 
Italy,  Bweet,  sunny  Italy,  that  I  would  not  live  here  Sot  all 
the  worid,  to  be  subjected  to  so  many  petty  annoyances. 
Besides  this,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  our  boatman  a  franc 
and  a  half  for  the  time  we  were  kept  waking,  as  we  hired 
the  boat  by  the  hour. 

We  sailed  up  the  lake  for  fire  miles,  delighted  with  the 
stillness  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  High  mountains  were 
all  around  us,  and  at  that  early  hour  cast  their  lengthened 
shadows  o'er  the  atill  waters.  In  some  places  the  lake  \^ 
so  shallow,  that  we  could  clearly  see  the  stones  at  the  bot 
torn,  then  again,  it  was,  ts  our  boatman  expressed  it,  "  twesty 
meo  deep."  The  mountains  Kimetimea  sloped  gently  down 
to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  at  others  hung  over  them 
with  precipitous  crags.  We  wound  in  and  oat  by  projecting 
rocks  and  grassy  prcmioDtories,  each  tum  seeming  to  fbrDa 
the  termination  of  tfhe  lake,  but  yet  it  stretched  on  farther 
and  farther,  and  we  might  have  gcme  for  miles  without 
reaching  the  end.  We  passed  by  many  handsome  villas, 
among  which  was  that  formerly  occupied  by  Queen  Caroline 
of  Eoglanil. 

I  have  written  this  while  waiting  for  our  breakfast.  Yes- 
terday I  spent  a  quiet  day  in  my  own  room,  at  least  as  quiet 
as  I  could,  seeing  that  I  was  in  a  noisy  little  town.  There 
were  loud  shouting  and  ringing  in  the  streets  all  day,  and 
a  great  deal  of  sailing  on  the  lake.  A  steunhoat  went  up 
the  lake  and  back  again  yesterday,  but  it  being  Sunday  we 
preferred  staying  at  home. 

After  dinner  J.  and  I  took  a  quiet  walk  by  a  winding  path 
along  a  mouDtain  side,  catching  here  and  there,  through  the 
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o'erarching  treea  and  tangled  shrubs,  views  of  the  lake,  as  it 
lay  in  ita  quiet  beauty  embosomed  among  the  hills.  We 
sauntered  along,  for  a  mile  or  two,  often  shaping  to  pluck  a 
"  wild-wood  flower,"  or  to  gaze  upon  the  calm  lovelisess  of 
the  scene.  We  heard  no  sound,  save  the  rippling  of  the 
water,  as  the  oar  broke  its  glassy  surface,  and  the  song  of 
the  boatmen,  floating  faintly  o'er  the  lake.  It  was  a  sweet 
scene,  a  scene  of  Sabbath-like  beauty  and  repose,  and  I 
repeated  often  the  words  of  Coleridge  : 

"  HelhiBbs  it  shoaM  hsTe  beeD  impossibla 
Not  to  toTB  ill  tbiogs  in  a  world  lik«  ihia, 
Where  evea  the  breezes  >tid  the  common  air, 
Cofltsia  the  power  aod  spirit  of  hannony. 

And  then  when  we  look  abroad  on  all  the  beauties  of  nature, 
the  lofty  mountain  and  the  green  vale,  the  noisy  stream 
and  the  still  lake,  the  fertile  meadows  and  waving  fields, 
how  pleasant  it  is  that  we  can  say,  our  "Father  made 
them  all ! "  « 

But  I  must  go  to  breakfast,  and  already  I  bear  Francesco 
coming  round  to  the  door  with  our  carriage ;  so  I  have  time 
merely  to  say  good  bye. 


S[0)t,  TfaundBj  BTe. 

Mt  diarFrikhd: 

Now  we  are  tn  Switzerland,  that  glorious  land  of  Switz- 
erland, amid  the  most  sublime  scenes  the  world  can  produce, 
at  least  so  it  seems  to  our  fancy,  excited  as  it  is  by  a  view 
of  the  grand  country  through  which  we  have  passed  this 

From  Como  to  Vesere,  our  next  resting  place,  the  ride 
was  interesting,  by  a  road  winding  among  the  mountains, 
sometimes  through  a  cultivated  country,  and  at  others  amid 
all  the  wildness  of  untilled  nature.  Some  of  the  mountain 
tops  glistened  with  snow. 
19* 
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We  walked  srouDd  the  town,  seeing  Dolhing  that  was  pir» 
ticularly  interestiDg,  excepting  in  llie  street  where  the  market 
was,  which  was  filled  with  shops  and  stands,  in  which, 
and  on  which,  was  displayed  almost  every  thing  likdy  to 
attract  castomers,  it  being  market-day.  It  was  really  amus- 
ing to  see  the  people  bargaining  (or  what  they  wanted,  and 
had  I  understood  the  language,  I  should  have  taken  delight 
in  hearing  them  canvass  the  prices;  for  as  much  eloquence 
and  as  many  gestures  were  used  in  buying  a  yard  of  ribbon 
or  a  pound  of  cherriea,  as  though  the  fate  of  the  naticn 
depended  on  the  purchase.  I  am  convinced  by  what  I 
have  seen,  that  the  common  people  in  Italy  are  close  bar- 
gainers. 

The  women  in  Tesere  dress  in  queer  style.  Instead  of 
shoes  they  wear  sandals  made  of  wood,  and  fastened  around 
the  toes  by  a  piece  of  colored  rihhon.  These  sandals  have 
very  high  heels,  which  make  them  walk  hadly.  Their  hair 
is  braided,  the  braid  carried  around  the  btad,  and  stuck  all 
round  with  long  pins,  with  heads  as  hig  as  a  thimble ;  there 
are  sometimes  a  dozen  of  them,  l^e  most  of  them  are  of 
German  silver;  a  few  of  the  wealthier  class  are  able  to 
sport  real  silver. 

We  stopped  that  night  at  a  village  on  the  beautiful  lake 
Maggiore.  The  ride  from  Vesere  was  delightful,  particu- 
larly after  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lake.  We  crossed  a 
river  (I  have  forgotten  the  name)  in  a  singular  sort  of  boat, 
drawn  over  by  ropes  in  some  way,  hut  to  tell  you  the  plain 
truth,  I  did  not  notice  it  much,  as  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  blind  man  who  was  playing  on  a  violin  «nd  singing  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage.  He  sang  very  well,  but  I  enjoyed 
his  conversation  quite  as  much  as  his  music.  He  told  me 
that  be  had  been  blind  for  thirty  years,  in  fact  ever  since  he 
was  quite  a  child.  I  said,  "  Have  you  any  family  1 "  On  his 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  I  asked,  "How  many  children  V 
With  the  utmost  simplicity  he  replied,  "  Oh  no  children, 
only  a  father  and  mother.     My  father  is  eighty  years  old  and 
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my  mother  over  eerenty."  I  told  him,  aa  we  lefl  the  boat,  to 
take  care  or  he  would  fall ;  but  he  said  he  had  no  fear,  that  for 
twenty  years  he  had  gone  over  in  the  boat  almost  every  time 
a  carriage  crossed.  He  wished  me  good  day  and  a  good 
journey,  {"  hon  voyage,"  the  univeraal  wish,)  with  much 
apparent  interest. 

After  we  crossed  the  river  we  were  in  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia's dominions.  An  officer  stopped  the  carriage,  and  in 
the  most  polite  manner  asked  if  we  had  any  thing  against 
the  government.  We  said  "  No."  "  But  will  you  have  the 
complacen<^  to  allow  me  to  lookl"  We  instantly  handed 
our  keys.  Seeing  another  officer  about  to  unstriqi  the 
trunks,  he  said  it  was  unnecessary  to  disturb  them,  so  he 
took  our  carpet-bags  and  begaa  to  unlock  them.  I  had 
generally  succeeded  in  securing  my  carpet-bag  from  being 
searched,  b;  merely  saying  that  it  was  my  "  sac  de  nuit  " 
(night  bag) ;  so  no  sooner  did  he  touch  it  than  I  cried  out. 
"  Oh  Sir,  that  is  my  night  bag,"  and  he  instantly  dropped  it 
as  though  he  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  that  put  of  my 
toilet  But  Mr.  D.  came  near  meeting  with  an  adventure, 
that  might  not  have  been  pleasant  in  its  consequences.  He, 
■eeing  that  my  carpet-bag  escaped  untouched,  had  stowed 
in  hb  all  the  cameos  and  rich  articles  bought  in  Rome  for 
presents  to  his  iamily.  Fortunately  at  the  (op  were  a  pair  of 
boots  and  acme  articles  of  wearing  «{^aTd.  As  soon  as  the 
officer  a^ed  for  his  keys,  he  gave  the  key  of  the  trunk  but 
not  of  the  bag,  saying  that  was  bis  "  night  bag."  All  in 
vain  ;  the  cAcer  had  no  reject  for  the  "  sac  de  nuit "  of  a 
gentleman ;  he  demanded  the  key.  It  was  given  up  with  as 
much  readiness  as  possible  on  such  an  occasion,  and  we  all 
nsanmed  an  appearance  of  indifference  that  we  were  far  from 
feeling,  for  if  after  acknowledging  that  you  bad  "  nothing 
against  die  government,"  articles  subject  to  a  duty  are 
found  among  your  baggage,  they  may  be  taken  from  you, 
and  a  fine  imposed  upon  you.  However,  Mr.  D.'s  good 
geniue  befriended  him  in  tbe-ahape  of  a  pair  of  boots  (nn- 
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gulu  form  though,  for  a  presiding  genius),  for  the  (Acer 
seeing  the  boots,  reuonablj  concluded  that  the  bag  cwi- 
tained  nothing  but  wearing  apparel ;  he  accwdinglf  locked 
it  and  gave  up  the  ke7.  We  all  breathed  quite  fTeelf  then, 
I  can  assure  you. 

We  rode  along  by  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  were 
low  and  green  and  prettily  planted  with  trees,  through  the 
branches  of  which  we  could  catch,  now  and  then,  gtirapses 
of  the  clear  waters.  On  the  opposite  shore  towered  lo^ 
moDntaios. 

Before  our  windows  in  the  inn,  the  lake  expyided  into  a 
broad  sheet,  skirted  by  lofty  mountains.  It  was  a  calm  and 
peaceful  scene. 

No  sooner  had  we  selected  our  rooms,  than  we  started  off 
to  see  the  colossal  statue  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  who 
was  bom  in  this  neighborhood.  It  was  a  mile  from  the  inn, 
but  we  had  a  delightful  walk,  along  a  path  winding  around 
the  mountain  side,  by  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  statue 
stands  on  a  high  hilt ;  well  may  it  be  called  colossal.  Let 
me  give  you  a  tittle  idea  of  its  size  by  telling  you  some  of 
its  dimensifMis.  The  height  of  the  pedestal  is  thirty-six 
feet,  and  of  the  statue  seventy-two.  It  measures  twenty 
feet  around  the  head,  aud  the  face  is  seven  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  the  nose  two  feet  and  seven  inches.  The  arm  is 
twenty-eight  feet  long,  the  foot  four  feet.  He  is  represented 
in  the  robes  of  a  bishop,  which  measure  fifty-fbur  feet 
around.  Every  thing  about  the  statue  is  on  the  same  scale, 
yet  so  perfect  are  the  prc^ortions,  that  it  does  not  seem  half 
80  large;  indeed,  I  had  to  walk  several  times  around  it  be- 
fore I  could  realize  it  Welt,  this  is  not  all  about  the  statue ; 
people  go  up  inside  of  it ;  in  fact  four  men  can  stand  within 
its  head  at  one  time.  You  must  know  we  made  up  oar 
minds  to  climb  up  too,  for  we  go  upon  the  <AA  ]»overb, 
"  What  man  has  done,  man  may  do,"  and  I  began  to  think 
how  I  should  puzzle  you  by  bying  to  make  you  "gaess" 
where  I  had  been ;  but  when  we  arrived  at  the  foot  ot  tbe 
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statue,  I  eaw  a  gfCaX  high  ladder  resting  against  it.  I  asked 
the  man  who  acts  as  guide  there,  how  we  went  up,  if  theie 
were  no  stairs  within  the  pedestal.  To  our  great  surprise 
and  disappMntment  be  said  that  there  were  none,  and  that 
we  must  go  up  by  that  ladder.  Persevering  as  I  generally 
un,  I  must  acknowledge  that  at  this  information  I  drew 
back.  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  mount  that  ladder 
at  least  sixty  feet  high,  even  to  stand  within  a  man's  head 
and  to  look  out  of  a  window  in  his  neck.  The  gentlemen 
gave  up  going,  because  they  did  not  like  to  leave  me  down 
there  all  alone,  so  we  turned  our  steps  homeward.  The 
sun  was  slowly  sinking  behind  one  of  the  mountains,  which 
was  lit  up  by  its  puling  beams,  while  the  other  mountains 
were  darker  and  still  darker,  according  to  their  distance 
11*0111  the  setting  sun.  The  lake  was  without  a  ripple,  and 
the  golden  tints  of  the  clouds  wrae  reflected  on  its  clear 
surface.  It  was  enchanting.  Who  would  imagine  that  a 
few  bonrs  would  produce  such  a  change  in  nature's  fair 
face?  That  night  there  was  a  heavy  tempest,  and  in  the 
«aoniing  the  lake  still  showed  the  effects  of  the  storm. 
The  mountains  lodced  dark  and  frowning,  though  occa- 
sionally lit  up  yr'nb  a  paa^g  gleam  of  sunshine. 

For  sev^iteen  miles  our  road  was  directly  along  the  lake 
side,  but  I  must  conless  myself  so  nDromantic,  as  to  have 
slept  the  most  of  the  time ;  but  really  the  storm  was  ho 
Ttoleot  the  night  before  as  utterly  to  prevent  my  sleeping. 
I  strove  hard  against  my  drowsiness,  but  the  inclination  to 
deep  was  altogether  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  I  made  out 
to  rouse  up  when  cppoHte  to  the  islands  in  the  lake,  and 
had  just  got  my  eyes  open  far  enough  to  look  out,  wh»i  it 
began  to  rain,  and  we  were  obliged  to  close  the  carri^^ 
windows.  There  are  three  islands,  Isola  Bella  is  the  pret- 
tiest, and  (I  think)  the  largest.  It  rises  up  into  quite  a  hill, 
laid  out  in  terraces.  There  is  a  palace  on  the  island  belong- 
ing to  the  Borromeo  family.  We  had  intended  taking  a 
boat  and  going  off  to  ^ese  islands,  but  Uie  rain  effectually 
prevented  us. 
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As  Boon  as  we  left  the  lake,  we  pluQged  in  among  the 
roonntainB  covered  with  trees.  Here  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  beauties  of  nature's  own  creation,  the  hand  of  man  being 
but  little  employed  in  heightening  them.  Here  were  thick 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  scene  constantly  chaDging,  by  the 
clouds  of  mist,  now  resting  below  the  mountain  tapB,  and 
now  rolling  away  from  their  sides.  Hundreds  of  little  rivu- 
lets came  dashing  over  rocks  and  stones,  down  the  steep 
descent,  seeming  far  up  the  mountain,  like  silver  threads. 
All  around  were  immense  blocks  of  granite  taken  ft'om  the 
mountain  sides. 

At  the  inns  along  this  road  we  saw  a  change  in  the  aspect 
of  affairs ;  here  women  do  the  greatest  part  of  the  work. 
So  many  of  the  Swiss  are  soldiers,  that  almost  every  thing 
at  home  devolves  on  the  females.  In  the  hotels  in  Italy  aU 
the  offices  are  performed  by  men,  even  the  duties  of  cham- 
bermaids. In  Rome,  Florence  and  Venice  I  never  saw  a 
female  servant.  My  bell  was  always  answered  by  male 
waiters. 

Tuesday  night  we  slept  at  Domo  d'Ossola,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Simplon  road.  For  several  miles,  before  reaching  it,  our 
road  ran  through  a  narrow  valley,. high  mountains  being  on 
either  band.  A  little  river  murmured  alcMig  by  onr  side, 
fringed  with  willow  and  other  trees,  among  which  I  noticed 
quantities  of  the  kind  of  walnut  we  call  the  "  English  wal- 
nut." It  grows  in  abundance  in  this  country.  We  passed 
many  little  cascades,  Jbaming,  leaping,  dashing  down  the 
mountain  gorges,  sometimes  thirty,  forty,  mr  fifty  feet  at  one 
leap.  In  the  crevices  of  the  mountains  we  saw  snow  in 
abundance.  The  mountains  were  dotted  with  little  white 
churches,  which  I  thought  were  often  more  numeroos  than 
the  dwell  in  g-hoases. 

Yesterday  we  safely  accomplished  our  journey  over  the 
Alps.  We  started  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at 
Brigg  at  sis  in  the  evening ;  and  ob,  what  a  day  it  was ! 
Through  what  grand  and  sublime  scenes  did  we  pass  I  From 
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the  moment  that  we  \eh  Domo  d'Ossola,  till  we  reached 
Brigg  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  not  an  uninteresting  spot  did 
w«  pass  over.  Through  the  whole  of  that  day  our  attention 
never  flagged.  I  did  not  even  open  a  book,  so  intent  was  I 
in  reading  that  page  of  nature's  book  spread  out  before  me. 
And  then  the  road,  how  good  it  is !  How  worthy  of  never- 
dying  honors  is  the  man  who  designed  such  a  work,  such  a 
triumph  of  art  over  nature  I  Truly,  if  Bonaparte  bad  done 
nothing  else  but  this,  his  name  would  never  die.  For  twenty 
miles  OUT  way  was  upward.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
mountains  were  around ;  mountains,  not  smiling  with  ver- 
dure, but  rock-ribbed  and  barren,  and  in  many  places  cov- 
ered with  snow. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  hours  we  were  in  the  king  of 
Sardinia's  dominions,  and  the  road  was  sadly  out  of  repair  ; 
the  bridges  were  broken,  the  walls  down,  and  in  two  places, 
we  had  to  pass  through  a  dashing  river,  the  current  of  which 
was  so  powerful,  that  if  our  horses  had  not  been  strong  and 
our  carriage  heavy,  we  must  have  been  borne  down  the 
stream.  Shame  on  the  government  that  will  let  such  a  noble 
work  go  to  decay  ! 

For  miles  a  brawling  torrent  ran  close  by  our  side,  dash- 
ing along  among  rocks,  its  thundering  noise  constantly 
sounding  in  our  ears.  Adown  the  mountains  were  hun- 
dreds, and  truth  may  I  say,  thousands  of  cascades,  some 
large,  others  quite  small.  Doubtless  the  heavy  rain  we 
had  the  other  night  increased  the  power  of  these  torrents. 
Look  where  you  would,  there  you  would  see  the  water 
jumping  and  springing  over  the  rocks,  down  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  mountain.  More  than  fifty  strong  bridges  are 
thrown  over  these  cataracts,  and  six  grottoes  are  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  through  which  we  passed,  sometimes  a  cata- 
ract roaring  under  our  feet,  sometimes  tumbling  over  our 
heads.  The  mountains,  in  many  places,  were  covered  with 
snow,  and  by  the  side  of  our  very  road  it  often  lay  in  banks, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  feet  deep.     And  this  loo,  on 
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the  last  day  of  June  I  Oflen  a  bridge  was  filmed  bj  snow, 
nnder  which  a  noisy  cascade  was  wending  its  way.  On  ser- 
eral  of  the  mountains  we  saw  glaciers,  appearing  like  what 
the  name  signifiea,  "  frozen  eeas." 

Little  vegetation  was  seen ;  here  and  there  was  a  patch  of 
cultivated  ground,  but  every  thing  was  very  backward. 

About  eleven,  we  stopped  at  a  nice,  clean  inn,  in  the  little 
village  of  Simplon,  where  we  had  a  lunch  of  bread,  honey 
and  milk.  I  lay  down  and  slept  for  an  hour,  for  I  feared  my 
strength  would  leave  me  before  night,  if  I  did  not  get  some 
rest  For  an  hour  or  two  after  we  started  again,  we  toiled 
up,  still  getting  higher  and  higher.  All  the  day  we  had  two 
additional  horses  to  assist  ours. 

Alps  on  Alps  arose  before  us ;  the  higher  up  we  went,  the 
more  they  seemed  to  tower  above  us.  The  pine  was  the  only 
tree  we  saw,  and^often  large  trees  lay  by  the  roadside,  having 
been  uprooted  by  powerful  winds.  There  are,  I  think,  a 
dozen  houses,  called  "refuges,"  erected  by  government  for 
benighted  and  bewildered  travellers.  They  are  not  inhab- 
ited, however  ;  they  are  merely  designed  as  a  shelter  from 
a  storm  or  during  the  night,  for  those  who  lose  their  way 
among  these  mountains.  Occasionally,  tall  poles  are  fined  in 
the  earth,  to  mark  the  course  of  the  road  when  covered  by 
snow,  for  among  these  precipices  and  cascades  the  least 
misstep  would  be  fatal. 

There  are  two  hospitals,  one  quite  an  old  one,  the  other 
built  in  1831,  for  any  that  may  be  sick  among  these  moun- 
tains. 

As  we  began  to  descend,  the  toad  wound  round  and  round, 
so  that  we  could  look  up  and  see  the  tops  of  the  mountaina 
far  over  our  heads,  and  their  bases  beneath  our  feet.  The 
air  was  cold,  and  it  rained  so  fast  that  J.  and  I  Imd  to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  inside  of  the  carriage,  we  both  having 
mounted  on  the  outside  in  the  morning,  that  we  might  have 
a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country.  Indeed,  J.  walked 
a  great  part  of  the  way,  so  completely  was  he  "carried 
away  "  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
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Aa  we  cuDe  farther  down,  the  euth  began  to  assume  a 
new  aspect  Other  trees  than  the  pine  appeared,  ^ass  be- 
came quite  high,  grain  ^rang  up,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  new  creation. 

"  How  manifold  are  thy  works,  O  God  I  la  wisdom  thou 
hast  made  them  all ! "  Ob  I  who  can  look  upon  these  moun- 
tains,  ancient  as  the  sun,  the  foaming  torrents,  the  anow,  the 
ice,  without  saying,  "  God  is  great "  I 

You  may  be  well  assured  that  after  such  a  ride,  we  were 
somewhat  fatigued,  and  that  after  entering  the  record  of  the 
the  day  in  my  journal,  1  was  glad  to  seek  my  bed.  We  were 
obliged  to  be  called  early  this  morning,  as  we  had  4]uiie  a 
journey  before  us,  but  now  we  are  once  more  at  rest  From 
Brigg  here,  the  road  has  been  through  the  valley  of  the 
Hhone,  by  the  side  of  that  stream,  which  has  poured  along 
its  noisy,  babbling  waters,  with  almost  irresistible  f(»'ce.  On 
each  side  of  us  have  been  lofty  mountains  shining  with  snow, 
whose  cold  blasts  have  come  so  fiercely  upon  us,  that,  wrap- 
ped in  coats  and  cloaks,  we  have  shivered  with  the  c<dd  all 
day,  and  yet  it  ia  the  first  day  of  July. 

At  noon  we  stepped  at  Torteman,  where  was  a  fine  water- 
fall, bursting  out  of  a  gorge  in  the  solid  mountain,  and  fall- 
iug  in  a  targe  body  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  Just  after  we  left  that,  we  came  to  another  fall,  not  so 
powerful,  but  more  beautiful,  the  water  gliding  orer  the 
rocks,  and  falling  down  like  a  light  veil  of  gauze,  or  like 
snow-flakes.  It  was  really  beautiful,  so  soft,  so  flowing,  so 
gentle,  so  finely  contrasted  with  the  scenery  around,  which 
was  of  the  wildest  cost.  Besides  these,  there  were  other  and 
smaller  cascades,  dashing  down  the  mountain  sides,  and 
filling  the  air  with  their  naisy  merriment.  Sometimes  the 
hand  of  man  has  been  able  to  snatch  from  nature  a  little 
piece  of  ground,  but  generally  mountains  and  glens  se^n 
to  be  in  their  pristine  wildness. 

The  women  look  neat  and  clean,  and  all  without  excep- 
tion, out  doors  and  in,  wear  a  little  straw  hat,  covered  with 
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some  kind  of  silk  or  ribbon.  They  have  fairer  comi^exiooB 
than  any  we  have  latel;  seen,  and  are  exceedingly  conrteons. 
AH  the  people  we  meet,  both  men  and  women,  greet  us,  the 
men  bowing  and  touching  their  hats,  saying,  "Bon  jour, 
monsieur,"  (good  morning,  sir,)  and  the  women  kissing  their 
hands.  We  hare  met  seTeral  beggars,  mostly  children. 
They  would  run  along  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  with 
clasped  hands,  only  occasionally  unclasping  them  to  kiss 
them,  or  to  point  to  their  mouths,  in  token  that  they  were 
himgrji. 

And  DOW,  after  this  long  epistle,  you  wiU  permit  me  to 
rest  awhile.         As  ever,  yours. 


GursvA,  JOlf  «th. 

Our  national  festival  has  passed  by  without  our  being  able  to 
notice  it,  except  by  just  speaking  of  it.  Through  our  banker 
we  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  dinner  to  be  given  on  "  the 
fourth,"  by  the  Americans  at  present  in  the  city,  but  it  being 
Sunday,  we  "  respectfully  declined."  The  moment  we  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel,  we  despatched  one  of  the  waiters  to  the 
banker's,  to  see  if  we  had  letters.  We  could  not  wait  fw 
the  gentlemen  to  dress  and  go,  as  by  that  time  banking  hours 
would  be  over,  and  then  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  have 
waited  till  this  morning.  But  what  a  rich  treat  to  ual  The 
messenger  returned  with  three  letters.  We  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  the  operation  of  unpacking,  to  read  them  and  get 
the  news  from  home,  dear  home.  But  in  my  eagerness  to 
tell  you  these  things,  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  speak  about 
our  journey  hither,  so  I  must  go  back  a  few  days. 

We  stopped  Friday  sight  at  St.  Oingoulph,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.     For  the  first  put  of  the  day,  our  ride  was  like  that 
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of  the  day  before,  through  a  vallej  baring  lofty  moontainacn 
both  sides.  Afterwards,  the  asperities  of  nature  softened  . 
down,  the  fields  began  to  assume  a  more  rerdant  and  fertile 
look ;  meadows  of  rich  grass  and  grain,  and  several  rin^ 
yards,  gave  variety  to  the  scene.  The  vine  is  cultivated  here 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  France. 

At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  the  beiatifiil  Lake  of  Geneva, 
its  blue  waters  looking  so  calm  and  lovely,  that  it  well  merits 
all  the  praise  so  liberally  bestowed  on  it  by  poets  and  paint- 
ers. The  weather  became  milder,  so  that  we  could  venture 
to  have  the  carriage  windows  c^n. 

We  were  then  under  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  bat  we  had 
no  trouble  with  our  baggage,  for  our  name  of  Americans 
seemed  to  have  a  charm  Connected  with  it,  for  as  soon  as  we 
told  who  we  were,  our  trunks  were  left  untouched.  Our  pass- 
ports, however,  were  rigorously  examined,  but  so  much  pains 
have  we  spent  on  these,  that  no  flaw  can  be  found  in  them. 
We  were  generally  detained  about  a  half  hour  at  each  town 
through  which  we  passed,  while  they  were  being  examined, 
and  when  Iwought  back  to  us,  the  officer  would  politely 
touch  his  bat,  and  ask  for  his  fee,  that  he  might  drink  our 
health,  and  if  it  was  not  in  proportion  to  his  expectations, 
he  would  have  no  hesitation  to  demand  more ;  nay,  we  have 
sometimes  known  one  of  them  to  run  a  half  mile  or  mote 
after  us.     Dignified,  surely  ! 

We  enjoyed  a  fine  walk  last  evening,  along  the  lake  side, 
breathing  the  mild  air,  and  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  new 
mown  hay.  All  were  employed,  men,  women  and  children; 
all  seem  born  to  work.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  basket 
loads  and  what  bundles  of  bay  the  women  and  children  will 
carry  on  their  heads  and  backs.  Some  assign  this  as  the 
cause  of  those  dreadful  swellings  on  the  neck. 

I  told  Francesco  yesterday  that  the  women  in  the  United 
States  did  not  work  in  the  fields  aa  in  this  country.  He 
seemed  surprised,  bat  said  that  here  many  of  the  men  g<\ 
into  the  towns  and  become  waiters  in  hotels,  and  many  aie 
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aoldieti,  so  that  the  women  moat  work,  or  tite  nothing  would 
be  diwe.  So  industrious  are  the;  that  we  saw  manj  knitting 
u  tbey  weat  home  from  the  fields. 

We  begin  to  feel  almost  at  home,  as  we  hear  French 
epoken  all  around  us.  We  had  a  real  pleasant,  sociable 
landlad;  at  St.  Gingoulph.  I  soon  got  intober  good  graces, 
b;  praising  the  bed-curtains,  which  were  made  of  white 
fiambric,  ruffled  around  the  border.  With  much  seemiDg 
pride  she  told  me  that  she  made  them  herself,  and  pointed  to 
the  blankets  as  being  of  her  own  mann&cture  alsa 

Once  more  we  are  in  Switeerland,  the  land  of  high 
mountains  and  deep  vales,  the  land  of  lakes  and  foaming 
torrents,  the  moat  beautiful  and  picturesque  country  in  the 
wiwld;  ID  Switzerland 

"  The  ni 
of  the  gi 

From  St.  Gingoulph  here,  we  passed  through  an  enchant- 
ing country,  fertile  and  well  watered.  Apple,  cherry, 
chestnut  and  walnut  trees  we  saw  in  abundance.  The 
meadows  were  beautiful,  some  laden  with  the  ripening  grain, 
others  covered  with  the  sweet  smelling  hay.  AU  the  day 
we  were  in  sight  of  the  lake,  whose  waters  are  of  the  most 
charming  blue  imaginable. 

We  are  at  the  Hotel  I'Ecu,  where  all  the  waiters  speak 
English.  The  fashionable  hotel  of  Geneva,  where  most  of 
the  English  travellers  stop,  is  the  "  Bergue,"  where  every 
thing  is  served  in  fine  style,  all  the  waiters  being  obliged  to 
appear  at  table  in  white  gloves.  But  we  chose  a  more 
humble  abode,  and  find  all  things  to  our  liking. 

Yesterday  morning  we  attended  church  in  the  chapel  of 
the  hospital,  where  we  heard  the  best  sermon  we  have  heard 
since  we  left  home. 

After  dinner  we  walked  out  beyond  the  gates.  We  passed 
the  church  in  which  Calvin  formerly  preached.  Ah  !  far 
different  are  the  doctrines  now  inculcated  ftrom  that  pulpit, 
than  those  preached  by  the  great  reformer. 
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A  deep  wide  moat,  filled  with  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Rhone,  runs  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  encloaed 
between  high  banks,  which  are  covered  with  grass,  and 
planted  with  trees.  We  wandered  along  through  shady 
lanes,  till  we  c&tne  to  a  cemetery,  having  over  the  gate  in 
French,  the  texts,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord ;  they  rest  trom  their  labors,  and  their  works  follow 
them;"  "  He  that believetb  on  me  shall  live,  even  though 
be  were  dead."  We  soon  found  it  was  a  Protestant 
ground,  the  tall  crosses  of  the  Romish  cemetery,  we  saw 
towering  orer  the  wall,  which  divides  the  two.  It  was  too 
late  for  us  to  visit  that,  so  we  coafiaed  our  attention  to  the 
first.  This  ground  is  rather  pretty  ;  the  graves  are  planted 
around  with  flowers,  and  shaded  by  &ie  trees.  We  saw 
many  women  with  water-pota  in  their  hands,  on  their  way 
to  tend  the  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  loved  ones.  I  can 
but  repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  to  me  it  is  a  touch- 
ing custom,  thus  to  invest  the  graves  of  the  departed  with 
those  emblems  of  light  and  loveliness. 

On  our  way  home  we  met  crowds  of  people  in  the 
streets.  We  passed  a  tent  in  which  were  two  live  serpents 
for  show.  On  a  stage  in  front  were  musicians  who  were 
vigorously  playing,  while  men,  wtMneu,  and  children  were 
pouring  in  to  behold  the  curiosities.  This  I  hardly  expected 
in  Protestant  Qeneva. 

This  day  we  have  spent  in  looking  about  this  city.  We 
do  not  find  it  situated  according  to  previous  expectations,  as 
we  always  imagined  it  lay  directly  on  the  lake,  which  spread 
out  itr  fiill  expanse  before  it;  instead  of  which,  it  lies  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  lake,  so  that  but  little  of  it  is  seen 
from  the  town.  In  fact,  it  is  more  upon  the  Rhone  which 
runs  through  a  part  of  the  lake,  than  on  the  lake  itself. 
From  our  windows,  we  look  out  upon  the  river,  which  runs 
by'with  its  r^id,  noisy,  current;  beyond  that  we  see  the 
lake,  calm  and  placid,  its  banks  green  and  beautiful. 

We  rode  this  afternoon  to  Ferney,  Voltaire's  villa.  It 
20* 
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wu  a  channing  ride;  the  enfirons  of  Genera  are  really 
beautiful.  The  land  is  highly  cultivated,  and  rich  aa  a 
garden.  We  passed  fine  country  aeata,  the  grounds  well 
laid  out.  Near  ever;  house  were  seats  under  a  tree,  wbete 
each  family  waa  assembled,  engaged  in  various  avocations, 
■nd  enjoyiug  the  grateful  ahade. 

The  immediate  af^roach  to  the  villa  ia  through  an 
avenue  of  grand  old  trees;  the  house  itself  is  plain.  Two 
rooms  only  are  shown,  in  which  all  things  remain  the  same 
as  when  occupied  by  Voltaire.  The  walls  of  the  bed-chamber 
are  lined  with  faded  blue  silk,  the  old-fashioned  chura 
covered  with  the  same.  The  hangings  of  the  bed  were  once 
like  the  furniture,  as  several  tattered  remnants  show ;  but 
slas  1  such  ia  the  rage  for  relics,  that  almost  the  whole  of  it 
has  been  carried  off  in  "  piecemeals,"  by  travellers. 

Around  the  room  were  several  portraits,  among  which  I 
saw  one  of  Washington.  In  the  other  room,  a  kind  of 
saloon,  are  several  pictures,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
is  one  representing  Voltaire  presenting  a  c<^y  of  bis  Henri^ 
ade  to  Apc^o,  while  some  nymphs  are  carrying  other  o4^es 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  others  are  driving  his  enemies 
down  to  the  lower  regicms.  It  is  said  that  this  was  designed 
by  Voltaire  himself;  if  so,  it  shows  bis  insufferable  vanity 
and  egotism. 

An  old  man, tottering  under  the  weight  of  near  fourscore 
years  and  ten,  showed  us  around  the  grounds,  which  were 
prettily  laid  out.  He  was  fourteen  years  old  when  Voltaire 
died,  and  had  then  been  living  five  years  in  his  service.  1 
do  not  know  but  that  he  told  us  some  interesting  anecdotes 
of  "  the  great  man  ;  "  if  so  they  were  entirely  lost  upon  us, 
for  from  his  want  of  teeth  he  spoke  so  indistinctly,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  understand  much  that  he  said.  He 
showed  us  through  a  long  arbor,  made  by  the  hornbeam 
intersecting  itself  overhead,  where  the  poet,  the  historian, 
the  satirist,  used  to  walk  every  morning  lirom  nine  till 
twelve.     There  were  several  openings  in  the  side,  whence 
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were  seen  beautiful  views  of  the  country,  backed  b;  "  old 
Mont  Blanc,"  which  latter,  however,  we  did  not  see,  as  it 
was  obscured  bj  clouds.  At  the  end  of  the  arboi  was  & 
bench,  on  which  Voltaire  used  to  sit  while  he  wrote.  It  is 
broken  and  despoiled  of  many  goodly  fragments,  no  doubt 
carried  off  by  the  bed-curtain  "  bookers."  For  my  own 
part,  I  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  take  any  thing,  not  even 
a  blade  of  grass,  as  I  have  no  particular  respect  for  the 
character  of  so  gross  an  inlidel,  however  great  were  his 
intellectual  abilities.  Among  the  trees,  a  large  elm  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  as  planted  by  Voltaire's  hand,  and  great 
was  the  indignation  of  our  old  cicerone,  because  a  visitor 
who  was  there  at  the  same  time  with  us,  dared  to  doubt  it. 
We  did  not  enter  the  little  church  built  by  Voltaire,  as  it  is 
now  used  as  a  woodhouse ! 

On  our  ride  back,  we  stopped  before  a  chateau,  and 
walked  through  a  fine  park,  to  behold  the  junction  of  the 
Arve  and  the  Rhone.  It  is  really  a  curious  sight,  for  the 
Rbooe  is  of  a  clear  blue,  and  the  Arve  of  a  muddy  white. 
Both  flow  with  a  swift  current,  and  both  seem  to  try  their 
utmost  to  see  which  shall  gain  Uie  ascendancy,  uid  the 
longest  preserve  its  individual  colors.  At  last,  however, 
they  both  mingle  into  one,  and  the  Arve  is  lost  in  the 
Khone,  Here  we  were  told  was  a  magnificent  view  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  assertion  we  took  ia  faith,  not  being 
able  to  see  it  ourselves,  being  hidden  by  the  mists.  After 
we  came  back,  we  rode  around  the  city.  There  are  few 
public  buildings  worthy  of  note,  but  many  of  the  private 
houses  are  really  elegant,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  botanic 
garden.  The  principal  shops  are  filled  with  jewelry ;  indeed 
every  second  or  third  shop  shone  with  watches  and  trinkets, 
the  Geneva  workmanship  in  gold,  being  celebrated  all  the 
world  over. 

We  have  packed  up  our  trunks,  and  to-morrow,  with 
simply  a  carpet-bag,  we  start  on  our  excursion  to  Chamooni. 
I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  packing  and  unpacking.     I  shall 
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be  glad  wben  we  get  back  to  Paria,  so  that  we  can  have  oar 
other  trunk,  and  then  we  shal)  not  be  obliged  thus  constantly 
to  tax  our  ingenuity,  in  stowing  away  many  articles  in  the 
Btnallest  possible  f^ace. 

When  we  return  from  our  mountain  trip,  I  shall  agun 
write ;  so  for  the  present  adieu. 


Gbhbva,  Tbandar  sva. 
Mr  DiAK  Fsiain) : 

Wearied  with  our  excursion  which  occupied  three  days, 
and  lame  from  riding,  I  seat  myself  to  write  to  yon.  Pft- 
tiguing  as  this  trip  was,  it  has  been  one  of  Uie  most  inter- 
esting that  we  have  taken. 

At  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  we  started  in  a 
"  caleche,"  a  sort  of  barouche  with  a  top  that  could  be  put 
up  or  let  down  at  pleasure.  Two  «  three  miles  from  Oe- 
neva,  our  passports  were  called  for  and  rigidly  scrutinized, 
but  we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  obtaining  the  Sardinian 
minister's  signature,  before  leaving  Genera,  for  which  im- 
portant thing  we  had  to  pay  four  francs.  However,  many 
a  poor  wight  has  beeu  obliged  to  go  back  to  Geneva,  for 
failing  to  have  hb  passport  thus  countersigned  ;  and  I  have 
heard  of  one  who  prevailed  on  the  officer  to  allow  him  to  go 
on,  sending  bis  pas^ort  back  for  the  requisite  signature, 
for  which  privilege  when  he  returned,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  paying  five  dollars  I  And  all  this  trouble,  because  we 
pass  through  a  little  corner  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's  do- 
minions. 

While  waiting  to  have  our  passports  examined,  we  found 
the  time  any  thing  but  tedious,  for  we  were  amused  at  a 
little  scene  that  occurred. 

A  man  passed  onr  carriage;  the  officer  darted  upon  him, 
punched  bis  sides,  felt  in  his  pockets,  took  c^  his   bat ; 
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showiDg  in  such  demonstrEttians  of  his  zeal  for  his  coantry's 
weal  that  he  was  determined  to  allow  of  no  Bmugglin^,  not 
even  in  those  little  articles,  that  might  be  conveniently  car- 
ried about  the  person.  But  the  face  and  air  of  the  man 
who  was  undergoing  this  surveillance,  were  worthy  all 
praise.  Not  a  shade  of  surprise,  not  a  look  of  anger,  crossed 
his  features,  but  he  stood  the  very  picture  of  patience  and 
submission. 

Our  ride  to  St.  Martin's  occupied  us  several  hours,  but 
we  found  it  far  from  tedious,  as  it  was  through  a  fine  coun- 
try. Near  Geneva  the  scenes  were  soil  and  beautiful,  but 
after  we  left  that  city  several  miles  behind  us,  they  became 
wild  and  grand.  Mountains  stretched  their  lofty  summits 
around  us,  seeming  to  block  our  way  ;  the  noisy  Aive  dash- 
ed by  UB,  and  cascades  darted  down  the  mountain  sides, 
roaring  and  tumbling  along  as  though  chased  by  a  super- 
natural power. 

The  cataract  of  Aspenaz  falls  eight  hundred  feet,  and 
though  at  the  top  it  seems  like  a  large  body  of  water,  yet  so 
great  is  its  fall,  that  before  it  reaches  the  rocks  betow,  it 
dies  away  in  mist.  In  the  early  morning  there  had  been 
quite  a  heavy  rain,  and  in  this  land  of  torrents  and  moun- 
tain streams,  the  slightest  shower  produces  its  quick  effects. 
In  two  places  we  found  the  road  almost  impassable. 
Large  stones  had  been  swept  down  by  the  force  of  the 
water,  filling  up  the  road,  while  the  mud  and  clay  were  so 
thick,  that  our  wheels  sank  in  to  their  hubs.  Men,  women 
and  children  had  collected  "  en  masse  "  to  repair  the  breach- 
es,  their  pantaloons,  petticoats,  &.c.  tucked  up  over  their 
knees,  their  bare  feet  and  ankles  black  with  the  mud  in 
which  they  stood. 

All  along,  the  peasants  seemed  industrious  and  civil ;  all 
that  passed  us  greeted  ua  with  a  "  ban  jour."  Many  were 
the  children  that  followed  us  with  cherries,  tumblers  of 
milk,  and  pieces  of  minerals  to  sell.  I  bought  a  dish  fuU  of 
nice  large  cherries,  and  to  gratify  s  little  boy's  importunity, 
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Mr.  D.  bought  another ;  but  lo !  his,  like  mauf  other  thiu^ 
in  the  world,  turned  out  to  be  a  hoax,  for  onlj  those  at  the 
top  were  good  for  aaj  thing.  The  women  and  girls  wear 
little  black  silk  capa,  with  a  frill  of  black  lace  around  the 
front.  The  complexion  is  quite  fair,  and  most  of  the  peas- 
antry, particularly  the  children,  would  be  very  fine  looking, 
were  it  not  for  those  terrible  "goitres,"  which  so  disfigure 
them.  The  women  in  going  to  and  from  the  fields,  and  the 
little  girls  tending  theit  cows  and  goats,  all  had  their  knit- 
ting work  in  their  hands. 

At  St.  Martin's  we  left  our  carriage  and  took  another 
called  a  "  char  a  banc."  Imagine  a  small,  low  carriage, 
somewhat  semicircular,  and  resembling  a  sofa  set  on  wheels, 
and  you  will  have  about  as  good  an  idea  of  this  carriage  as 
I  am  able  lo  give  you.  There  is  but  one  seat,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  sit  sideways.  The  entrance  is  by  a  door  in 
the  side.  It  ia  really  the  most  curioua  looking  vehide  I 
ever  saw  in  all  my  life.  There  is  no  seat  for  the  driver; 
he  rode  one  of  the  horses,  which  were  at  least  six  feet  ahead 
of  the  carriage.  He  was  dressed  in  a  short-tailed  black 
coat,  trimmed  with  red  and  yellow,  and  had  on  boots  which, 
after  approved  postilion  fashion,  came  up  over  his  knees. 

In  this  little  "  concern "  we  three,  with  our  coats  and 
cloaks  and  carpet-bags  were  packed,  yea  literally  packed, 
for  it  required  no  little  calcnlation  and  fixing  to  get  stowed 
just  right.  Six  leagues  we  rode  in  this  thing,  jolted  and 
jammed  almost  beyond  eadurauce ;  and  yet  we  could  not 
help  laughing  and  joking  at  each  other's  expense.  We 
amused  ourselrea  with  wondering  how  our  worthy  relative, 

Mr. ,  would  get  along  with  his  long  nether  extremities, 

till  we  finally  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  would  have  to 
put  them  through  the  door.  But  then  a  new  difficulty  arose; 
the  vehicle  was  so  low  they  would  dangle  on  the  ground,  so 
the  only  way  that  we  could  fix  it  was,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  put  his  feet  on  moving  stilts. 

But  this  ride,  fatiguing  as  it  was,  had  its  charms.     The 
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scenery  was  wild  and  grand  beyond  description.  Monntains 
towered  above  us,  causing  our  eyes  to  ache  as  ne  attempted 
to  scan  their  heights;  mountains  frowning  with  "  dark  pine 
groves "  and  rocky  battlements ;  monntains,  noisy  with  the 
babbling  brook  and  waterfall.  Numberless  cascades  dashed 
over  the  road,  making  it  dangerous  to  cross.  Nevertheless 
we  did  cross,  and  over  many  too,  for  I  counted  no  less  than 
thirteen  in  a  little  while.  I  saw  one  man  carrying  his 
bridge  on  his  back,  in  the  shape  of  a  plank,  which  when  he 
came  to  one  of  these  places,  he  pat  across  the  stream, 
walked  over  on  it,  and  then  deliberately  shouldered  it  and 
went  onward. 

For  several  miles  our  way  led  up  steep  hills,  to  our  great 
surprise,  aa  we  were  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
going  to  a  valley  and  not  up  moontains.  To  add  to  the 
wildneas  of  the  scene,  a  violent  storm  came  on,  accompanied 
occasionally  by  a  peal  of  thunder,  which  echoed  and  re- 
echoed amoDg  the  mountains,  hill  after  hill  repeating  the 
sound,  till  it  died  away  in  the  distance. 

Aa  we  drew  nearer  Cbamouni,  which  is  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  be- 
gan to  see  the  glaciers.  How  splendidly  they  looked !  The 
whole  side  of  a  mountain  was  covered  with  these  seas  of  ice, 
or  frozen  cataracts,  frozen  in  the  very  act  of  plunging  down 
to  the  vales  beneath.  I  thought  again  and  again  of  Rogers' 
beautiful  tinea,  so  descriptive  as  they  are  of  these  glaciers. 

"  Waie  opoQ  iFiTel  as  if  ■  foainini^  ocean, 
By  boUleroqi  vinds  to  fierce  rabellioii  driisn, 
Hntd  id  iu  vildait  momeDt  of  commation. 
And  slood  congealed  at  ihe  eaDimsnd  of  HeBTcn, 
lis  frsDUc  billows  chained  al  their  eiplosion, 
And  Gied  in  sculptare  ;  here  to  csTcnis  riim, 
There,  petrified  to  crystal  —  at  his  nod. 
Who  niied  the  Alp*  an  alUr  to  Iheir  Ood  1 " 

Occasionally,  the  sun  would  break  out,  lighting  up  a  mouo- 
tain  t<^,  or  a  woody  glen ;  and  then  again  darkness  would 
gather  around,  and  the  rain  once  more  fall  in  torrents. 
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At  length  we  arriTed  at  the  Union  House  in  Chamouni, 
unwet,  unharmed,  save  sundry  aches  and  cramps,  aiising 
from  OUT  jolting  and  jammmg.  Aa  aoon  as  we  got  in  the 
house,  we  eagerly  ran  to  a  window,  seeking  for  a  glimpse  of 
Hont  Blanc,  "  the  monarch  of  mountains."  But  ah  I  "  the 
monarch"  had  wrapped  himself  in  his  "  robe  of  clouds,"  and 
naoght  was  to  be  seen,  not  even  his  "  diadem  of  snow." 

All  the  eveoing  the  laiD  beat  against  the  windowa.  "  Shall 
we  be  able  to  go  to-morrow  I "  was  the  oft  repeated  question, 
and  as '  often  answered  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a 
"  Je  ne  sais  pas,"  (I  do  not  know.)  Howeyer,  we  ordered 
breakfast  at  half  past  fire,  a.nd  requested  the  waiter  to  hare 
a  guide  and  a  mule  for  Mr.  D.  at  the  door,  at  six.  As  for  J. 
and  myself,  we  determined  to  walk,  for  I  had  enough  of 
horseback  riding  at  Vesuvius.  The  waiter  assured  me  I 
could  walk  with  ease,  so  after  a  good  dinner,  though  amongst 
a  noisy  party  of  Germans  and  French,  I  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  of  the  pleasure  of  walking  up  the  mountains.  But 
morning  come,  dark  and  gloomy.  J.  rang  the  bell,  ordered 
breakfast  at  eight,  and  that  no  guide  should  be  sent  for. 
At  eight  the  prospect  still  seemed  dubious.  The  landlord 
was  consulted,  and  be  gare  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
"  a  bad  day,"  which  J.  was  disposed  to  receive  as  convincing ; 
I  not,  as  I  knew  it  was  his  intere^  to  keep  us  there  another 
day.  It  was  likely  to  rain,  for  when  does  it  not  rain  among 
the  mountains!  and  I  said  "myyoice  is  still  for"goingi 
so  while  at  breakfast,  the  guide  was  sent  for,  but  to  my  great 
astonishment,  and  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  my  happy 
dreams,  our  landlord  said  it  was  by  no  means  advisable  fur 
me  to  walk ;  it  was  too  far,  too  fatiguing,  too  wet,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  more  "  too's,"  so  ride  I  must.  It  was 
with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  mounted  my  mule,  which  was 
quite  as  large  as  a  horse,  only  more  sure-footed  ;  but  the  mo~ 
ment  he  started,  I  started  too,  declaring  that  I  could  not  and 
would  not  ride,  and  so  off  I  jumped  much  quicker  than  I  got 
on.     I  walked  with  J.  and  the  guide's  little  son  across  a 
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field,  while  Mr.  D.  and  the  gnide  who  led  my  male,  went 
around  the  road.  I  found  the  walk  in  the  field  very  wet,  and 
at  last  I  waa  persuaded  to  mount  the  mule  once  more.  I 
had  a  saddle  somewhat  like  the  one  I  had  when  at  Vesuvius. 
Though  dreadfully  afiaid  at  first,  I  soon  became  quite  com- 
posed, and  tried  to  dirert  my  attention  with  looking  round 
and  talking  with  the  guide  who  led  my  mule.  He  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  strong  and  active.  He  spoke  French  with 
a  slight  provincial  idiom,  yet  I  made  out  to  understand  him 
quite  well.  He  has  been  guide  here  for  thirty  years,  having 
received  a  license  from  government,  and  duriijg  the  months 
of  July  and  August  has  been  nearly  every  day  to  Montan- 
vert.  He  had  with  him  a  nice  little  boy,  only  eleven  years 
old,  whom  for  two  years  he  has  been  training  for  a  guide, 
causing  him  to  walk  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  miles 
a  day.  What  an  education  is  that  for  a  boy !  Many  a  boy 
of  a  larger  growth,  in  our  cities  at  home,  would  shrink  from 
a  walk  of  half  that  distance. 

I  asked  the  guide  how  many  children  he  had.  He  seemed 
rather  shy  in  answering,  and  finally  said,-"  Oh,  many."  But 
I  persevered  in  asking  how  many.  He  said,  three  boys  and 
four  girls,  but  as  none  of  them  were  fools,  he  had  none  too 
many,  which  I  thought  was  a  philosophical  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  was  eager  to  know  about  the  winters  in  these  moun- 
tainous countries.  Qe  told  me  that  the  snow  b^an  to  fall 
in  September,  but  that  it  did  not  last  long  at  a  time,  hut 
after  November  it  never  disappears  till  mid-spring.  The 
mountains  are  almost  impassable,  and  the  snow  lies  four  feet 
deep  in  the  valley. 

As  we  began  to  ascend,  contrary  to  all  predictions,  the 
sun  broke  forth,  and  the  mists  began  to  roll  away  beneath 
our  feet  and  from  the  mountain  sides.  Cloud  after  cloud 
rolled  up,  till  the  whole  valley  lay  slumbering  beneath  us 
How  lovely  1  The  white  houses  of  Chamouni  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  green  fields  around.  The  Arve  and  the 
Arveiron,  which  take  their  rise  amid  the  glaciers,  dashed 
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noisily  bj  us;  the  mountains  lifted  their  craggy  summits 
aronad  us,  while  our  path  wound  up  and  up,  round  and 
round,  through  "pine  groves,"  filling  the  air  with  their 
"  soft  and  sonl-Jike  sounds ; "  and  as  though  this  was  not 
music  enough  for  us,  the  roaring  of  the  rivers  fell  upon  our 
ears,  the  faint  jingling  of  the  cow-bells  stole  sweetly  upon  us, 
and,  added  to  all  this,  an  instrumenl,  like  several  trumpets, 
sent  its  rich  tones  through  the  valley,  now  dying  away,  now 
swelling  out  boldly,  each  hill  taking  up  and  echoing  the 
str^,  as  though  they  "  loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound," 
Children  were  driving  their  cows  and  goats  to  pasture,  the 
litUe  girls  having  their  knitting  work  in  their  hands.  It  was 
a  picture  of  loveliness,  of  grand  and  majestic  beauty,  seldom 
seen.  I  quite  forgot  the  stony  path  and  my  mute,  which  was 
patiently  threading  its  way  among  the  rocks  and  stones,  as  if 
to  rebuke  me  for  my  fears.  Even  in  this  barren  region  we 
passed  the  fringed  Gentian,  "flowers  of  loveliest  blue," 
though  it  was  almost  the  only  sign  of  vegetation  around. 

After  two  hours  and  a  half,  we  reached  the  summit  of 
Montanvert,  and  came  close  upon  "  the  sea  of  ice,"  which 
stretched  for  miles  below  and  beside  us. 

At  a  house  here,  we  left  our  mules,  and  taking  our  moun- 
tain poles,  which  were  about  six  feet  long,  with  an  iron  ^ike 
at  the  end,  we  started  for  the  glaciers,  and  after  a>winding 
walk  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  stood  upon  "  the  sea  of  ice." 
This  I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you.  I  have  seen  it, 
and  the  recollection  of  it  will  never  leave  me ;  but  one  must 
see  it  for  himself,  to  judge  of  its  overwhelming  sublimity. 
It  is  properly  named  a  "sea  of  ice,"  for  "a  sea"  it  is. 
"  Wave  on  wave  "  arises,  but  there  is  no  motion,  no  sound, 
no  roaring  of  the  waters.  The  waves  are  stilled  as  though 
in  their  maddest  plunge  they  heard  an  Almighty  voice,  say- 
ing, "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther,  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed,"  and  instantly  they  are 
stayed,  and  thus  they  remain  for  ages.  And  this  extends  not 
one  mile  or  two,  but  for  seventeen  leagues,  for  Montanvert 
ie  s  part  of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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This  sea  of  ice  is  broken  in  all  directioas  by  c 
of  which  has  been  sounded,  and  found  to  be  (hiee  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  deep.  We  jumped  over  several  of  these  chasms, 
Home  a  foot  and  a.  half  or  two  feet  wide.  Down  below  the 
surface,  the  ice  becomes  "  deeply,  beautifully  blue,"  and  far 
down  in  its  depths,  we  could  hear  the  faint  gurgling  sound  of 
water.  We  gazed  and  gazed  and  gazed  again,  loath  to  leave 
so  sublime  a  eight.  Coleridge  has  a  magnificent  description 
of  this  scene,  but  I  cannot  afford  room  to  quote  it.  No  one 
can  look  upon  these  glaciers  without  being  struck  with  their 
overpowering  sublimity ;  and  the  beat  idea  one  can  get  of 
tbem  without  seeing -them  is,  by  imagining  the  ocean  when 
lashed  to  fury,  suddenly  stilled  and  frozen,  or  by  fancying  a 
foaming,  dashing  torrent,  bursting  down  a  mountain  side, 
congealed  while  in  the  act  of  taking  its  boldest  leap. 

We  returned  to  the  house,  and  after  taking  a  little  bread 
and  milk,  commenced  our  descent.  For  some  distance  1 
walked,  as  the  path  was  very  steep,  and  I  should  have  prefer- 
red to  have  walked  all  the  way,  but  I  was  afraid  my  strength 
would  not  hold  out.  I  no  sooner  mounted  than  I  repented 
me  of  my  decision,  for  the  descent  seemed  really  dangeroos. 
Often  the  feet  of  the  mule  would  be  directly  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  so  that  my  body  actually  hung  over  it,  and  the 
least  misstep  would  have  been  fatal ;  but  through  the  kind 
care  of  Him,  who  has  so  far  watched  over  me,  I  got  down  in 
safety. 

As  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  clouds  disa^v 
peared  from  Mont  Blanc,  and  we  saw  him,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  in  all  his  glory.  And  oh  !  how  glorious  he  seemed, 
as  he  pierced  the  clouds  with  his  triple  head,  covered  with 
eteroal  snow!  It  was  indeed  a  fit  footstool  for  Him  who 
makes  the  clouds  his  pavilion. 

How  we  longed  to  ascend  that  grand,  old  mountain,  but  it 
was  impossible.  But  few  travellers  have  ever  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit,  and  they  have  represented  the  danger 
and  fatigue  as  exceedingly  great,  being  obliged  to  walk  be- 
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tween  forty  and  fifty  miles,  to  avoid  frightful  chasms  in  the 
glaciers,  ami  having  to  sleep  all  night  in  the  open  air.  Be- 
sides all  these,  the  expeDse  ia  equal  to  the  fatigue.  You  are 
obliged  to  have  four  or  five  guides,  and  each  guide  rlemands 
forty  francB  a  day.  Our  guide  went  up  with  an  English  gen- 
tleman, not  long  ago,  whose  only  boast  was  that  he  made  the 
trip  in  an  hour  less  than  any  other  traveller.  A  laudable 
ambition,  truly  I 

As  soon  as  we  returned  to  the  inn,  we  ordered  our  "  char 
a  banc"  to  be  got  ready  immediately,  and  while  we  were 
waiting  for  it,  we  went  into  a  Bh<^  where  were  minerals 
from  the  neighborhood  for  sale.  Here  we  saw  a  chamois, 
and  a  beautiful  auimal  it  is  too,  with  its  soft,  yet  bright  eyes. 
I  met  with  so  beautiful  a  description  of  this  wild  goat  of  the 
mountaio,  that  I  think  you  will  pardon  me  for  quoting  it 

"  Free  bom  and  bnulifii]  I    Tfae  mountaia 

Has  nsn^lit  like  ihec  1 

Fleel  IS  iba  rush  of  Alpine  faunuia, 

Thy  dazzling  eye  aulshinei  in  brigblness 

The  beam  o(  hope  i 
Thine  niry  bound  oauuipi  the  ligblnew 


On  cliffi  where 

scarce  the  eagle's  pinioo 

Caa  find 

repose, 

Thou  keepesi  Ihy  dewilaie  domiaian 

Of  track 

Thy  prids  la  ro 

am  where  mu>'>  ambltioo 

Could  n 

rer  climb, 

And  make  ihy 

Korld  a  dazzling  visioa 

Of  Alps 

ublime  1 

"  Hov  glorious  are  the  davDi  that  waken  thee 

To  ihy  repast ! 
And  where  iheir  fading  lights  forsake  thee, 

They  shine  the  last. 
Thy  clime  is  pure,  thy  henren  dearer, 
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We  returned  to  St.  Slartin's  by  the  Baths  of  St  GervaiK 

The  first  part  of  the  way  was  the  same  as  that  by  which  we 
went  to  Chamouni,  Tuesday  erening ;  but  after  we  tamed 
towards  St.  Gerrais,  the  moautains  became  if  possible  still 
more  wild  and  grand.  In  the  midst  of  this  vast  solitude  is 
an  immense  bote),  where  two  or  three  hundred  invalids  can 
be  accommodated,  the  springs  in  the  neighborhood  being 
considered  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  chronic  affections. 
The  water  is  warm  and  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur- 
ous matter.  It  is  conducted  by  pipes  into  bathing  rooma, 
the  water  being  used  for  bathing  as  well  as  drinking.  Just 
back  of  the  hotel  is  a  splendid  cascade,  which  seems  to 
spring  immediately  oat  of  the  rocks.  It  has  about  "  the 
greatest  water  power,"  as  the  manufacturers  would  express 
it,  of  any  that  we  bare  yet  seen.  The  water  dashes  down 
in  fury,  leaping  and  jumping  along,  even  after  it  is  in  the 
valley.  It  is  fed  by  the  snow  from  Mont  Blanc.  Every 
thing  about  the  establishment  at  St.  Gervais,  looked  nice 
and  comfortable.  In  the  dining  hall  a  table  was  spread  for 
eighty-'six  persons ;  at  each  plate  was  a  decanter  of  the 
mineral  water.  In  another  room  were  card  and  billiard 
tables,  and  out  of  this  was  an  enormous  parlor,  handsomely 
furnished  and  well  supplied  with  newspapers,  and  in  this  se- 
cluded ^ot  we  read  the  latest  American  news. 

The  ride  to  St.  Martin's  was  delightful.  The  wildness 
of  the  scenery  suddenly  disappeared,  smiling  fields,  covered 
with  grass  and  grain,  backed  by  green  mountains,  varied 
the  scene.  Soon  after  leaving  SL  Gerrais,  we  chanced  to 
turn  our  heads,  when  a  sudden  exclamation  burst  from  us  of 
"Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Blanc!"  Yes;  there  it  was,  more 
grand  and  beautiful  than  we  had  before  seen  it.  For  an 
hour  we  saw  it  lifting  up  its  snowy  summit,  tinged  by  the 
rays  of  the  declining  sun,  till  it  seemed  a  cloud  of  fire.  It 
looked  as  though  it  had  power  to  stay  the  sun,  so  long  as 
he  seemed  to  hover  o'er  his  whitened  head,  so  lovingly  he 
lingered  there.  We  looked  and  looked,  determined  to  feast 
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our  eyes  with  (gazing,  while  the  mount  was  in  sight  The 
farther  we  went  from  it,  the  more  distinct  it  grew,  till  the 
whole  of  the  three  pealis  cune  in  view.  Bj  and  by  the  red 
tints  faded  away,  and  then  it  became  so  white,  so  pale,  that 
it  seemed  still  more  shadowy,  more  sublime.  Contrasted 
with  the  green  summits  around,  it  lifted  its  hoary  head  to 
the  clonda,  piercing  "  them  as  with  a  wedge."  Still  it  fol- 
lowed us,  till  we  reached  St.  Martin's,  and  as  I  ascended  to 
my  room,  and  stood  by  my  window,  there  it  was  looking  as 
pure  as  ever.  And  when  I  laid  my  wearied  limbs  on  my 
bed,  and  long  after  my  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  it  kept  its 
solitary  watch,  as  though  it  was  a  signal  light  set  there  by 
Him,  who  hringeth  out  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names. 

We  left  St.  Martin's  quite  early  this  morning,  and  right 
glad  were  we  to  get  into  a  carriage  where  we  bad  apace 
enough  for  our  foet.  The  morning  was  excessively  cold, 
quite  as  much  so  as  it  is  with  us  in  December,  though  it 
grew  milder  as  the  sun  came  np,  and  we  got  farther  down  in 
the  valley.  We  had  grand  views  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  many 
B  "  longing,  lingering  look,"  we  turned  to  get  the  last  view. 
Cold  as  it  was,  we  had  the  carriage  top  down,  as  long  as 
"  the  monarch  of  mountains"  was  in  sight.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  travellers  who  stay  but  a  few  days  in  the  neighbor- 
hood get  such  glimpses  of  "  sovran  Blanc,'*  as  we  were 
favored  with. 

I  felt  completely  exhausted  when  we  arrived  here,  though 
while  on  the  way  I  waa  so  excited  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenes,  that  I  was  not  aware  how  far  I  was  taxing  my 
strength.  But  I  doubt  not  a  night's  good  rest  will  completely 
restcve  me.    <3ood  night. 
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Thih,  Jsly  14th. 

My  DEAR  F. : 

We  h&ve  been  so  bnay  since  I  last  wrote,  that  I  have  hod 
no  time  to  write  to  you,  so  now  you  must  let  me  give  my 
record  of  the  paat,  in  aomewhat  of  a  journal  form.  Our 
journey  on  Friday  was  from  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  through 
a  rich  asd  smiling  country,  among  orchards  and  vineyards. 
We  passed  by  the  largest  vineyard  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
was  on  the  side  of  a  monntain,  and  extended  three  miles  in 
length.  We  passed  through  pretty  little  villages,  and  by 
beautifiil  country  seats. 

Lausanne  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  at  a 
little  distance  Irom  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  We  stopped  at  the 
"  Hotel  de  Gibbon,"  a  new  hotel,  in  fact  an  enlargement  of 
the  very  house  in  which  Gibbon  wrote  his  Roman  history. 
Otir  rooms  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake. 

A  ride  of  twelve  hours  took  us  to  Fribourg.  The  whole 
of  the  day  it  rained  "  pouring,"  but  the  country  pe<^le 
whom  we  met  on  their  way  to  and  from  market,  did  not 
seem  to  mind  the  rain  any  more  than  we  did.  The  country 
was  very  fertile,  we  did  not  see  one  barren  spot  during  the 
whole  distance.  > 

Pribourg  is  romantically  situated  oa  both  sides  of  a  small 
river,  which  runs  between  high  banks,  in  many  places  almost 
perpendicular.  There  are  several  bridges  thrown  over  the 
stream.  In  many  places  the  banks  are  so  steep,  that  one  is 
obliged  to  descend  by  means  of  steps  and  ladders. 

Among  the  bridges  over  the  river  are  two  suspension 
bridges,  one  of  which  ia  the  longest  bridge  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  nine  hundred  and  five  feet  long,  twenty-eight 
wide,  and  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  suspended  on  four  cables  of 
iron  wire,  each  containing  one  thousand  and  6fly-six  wires, 
the  united  strength  of  which  is  capable  of  supporting  four 
times  the  weight  which  it  will  ever  be  likely  to  bear,  or  three 
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times  the  weight  of  two  rows  of  wagons  extending  entirely 
ccross  it.  The  cables  enter  the  earth  obliquely  on  either 
side  of  the  bridge,  and  extend  some  ways  under  ground. 
The  materials  are  almoet  entirely  Swiss,  the  workmen,  with 
the  exception  of  oae  man,  were  natives  who  had  never  seen 
such  a  bridge  before.  It  was  completed  in  three  years,  and 
cost  six  hundred  thousand  francs.  Its  streagtb  was  proved 
by  the  following  means.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  drawn  by  fifly  hoiaes,  and  accompanied  by  three 
hundred  people,  collected  in  as  compact  a  body  as  possible, 
passed  over,  and  no  sensible  oscillation  was  produced.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  bishop  and  authorities  of  the  town, 
accompanied  by  two  thousand  persons,  passed  over  it  twice 
in  procession,  with  a  military  band  keeping  step,  and  then  a 
slight  trembling  of  the  bridge  was  perceived. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  attended  service  in  the  Cathedral. 
As  soon  as  we  entered  we  were  aware  that  a  change  had 
come  over  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  we  were  no  longer  in 
p^al  France  or  Italy.  Seats  were  arranged  across  the 
church,  and  as  we  slowly  walked  up  the  aisle,  a  soldier  came 
to  us  and  respectfully  asked  us  to  seat  ourselves.  I  could 
understand  nothing  of  the  service,  but  it  was  conducted  with 
much  solemnity  and  decency.  One  priest  went  around  with 
some  bread,  and  another  wearing  a  splendid  fur  mantle,  with 
a  contribution  plate. 

We  heard  some  grand  music,  from,  some  say,  the  most 
magnificent  organ  in  the  world.  It  was  played  but  tittle 
during  the  service,  but  afler  the  congregation  had  retired, 
the  organist  played  for  our  gratification,  our  hotel  keeper 
having  sent  him  word  that  there  were  some  strangers  in  the 
church  who  would  like  to  hear  the  organ.  Now  think  not  in 
the  simplicity  of  your  heart,  that  the  organist  was  actuated 
by  a  pardonable  wish  to  exhibit  his  own  powers,  or  those 
of  the  instrument.  Far  from  it  He  demands  as  his  fee  for 
extra  playing  eleven  francs,  but  where  there  are  several  per- 
sons, it  makes  but  a  small  sum  for  each  to  give.     For  our 
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own  part  we  paid  our  proportion  very  cheerfully,  for  nerer 
before  did  we  hear  sucb  music,  and  Bcarcely  may  we  ever 
expect  to  again.  Outwardly  it  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  and 
the  power  and  variety  of  its  tones  are  unequalled.  Several 
different  pieces  were  played ;  one  yepreseuted  so  perfectly  a 
choir  singing,  that  J.  insisted  upon  it  that  there  must  be  per- 
sons singing  in  the  gallery,  though  not  an  individual  but  the 
organist  waa  to  be  seen.  All  the  parts  were  distinctly  heard, 
from  the  deep  tones  of  the  hass,  to  the  soft,  clear  notes  of  a 
female  voice.  Yes,  and  it  seemed  even  as  though  we  could 
bear  the  words,  so  perfect  was  the  resemblance.  Then 
came  a  tempest.  I  actually  held  my  breath,  and  fimcied  that 
I  could  hear  the  rain  beating  against  the  windows,  and  fhe 
wind  howling,  while  the  thunder  rolled  over  our  heads  and 
shook  the  church.  Instinctively  we  turned  towards  the 
window,  to  see  if  there  had  been  any  change  in  the  weather 
since  we  entered  the  church,  as  it  was  then  bright  sunshine. 

Then  came  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder,  which  broke  directly 
over  our  heads.  We  started  from  our  seats  in  dismay,  and 
saw  around  us  the  frightened  looks  of  our  company.  It  was 
sublime  moaic.  How  much  I  wished  that  some  of  our 
musical  friends  in  P- ,  could  have  heard  it. 

The  organ  was  built  by  Hosser,  a  citizen  of  Fribourg. 
It  has  sixty-four  stops,  and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
pipes,  some  of  them  thirty-two  feet  long. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  Berne.  We  ^>proached  the 
city  by  a  road  lined  with  trees,  and  through  gates,  guarded 
by  two  large  bears,  which,  by  the  way,  are  the  arms  of  the 
city.  The  streets  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  quite 
wide  and  clean.  Through  the  three  principal  streets  mns 
a  little  stream  of  water,  about  two  feet  wide,  walled  in  on 
both  sides,  and  in  two  of  the  streets  covered  over  oa  the 
top.  In  scHne  of  the  streets  there  were  foimtains,  in  the 
basins  of  which  the  Bernese  women  were  washing  clothes, 
vegetables,  tubs,  &.c.  Nor  were  infants  wanting  to  vary  the 
scene.  They  lay  in  their  little  cradles  around  the  fooDtuns, 
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and  were  apparently  accustomed  to  this  ont-door  living,  as  I 
heard  no  crying  from  any. 

Of  all  costumes  that  I  have  yet  seen,  (foi  each  canton 
has  its  peculiar  costume,)  that  of  Berne  is  the  most  singular, 
and  well  deserves  a  lengthened  description.  The  skirt  is 
of  any  color  one  chooses,  and  is  ^nerally  bound  around 
the  bottom  with  red,  the  waist  and  eleeves  are  white,  the 
waist  high  in  front.  Over  this  is  worn  a  black  bodice,  low 
in  front,  but  high  and  narrow  behind.  The  sleeves  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  begin  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  From 
the  elbow  to  the  wrists,  cut&  are  worn  of  colored  cambric 
or  calico.  But  the  head-niress  exceeds  the  whole.  It  is  a 
cflp  of  black  lace,  silk,  or  velvet,  with  a  border  in  ttoDt  of 
black  lace,  full  b.  quarter  of  a  yard  wide.  In  some  caeea, 
this  is  plaited  and  starched  stiff,  and  stands  up  straight  froca 
the  forehead  -  in  others  it  is  free  from  all  stiffness,  and  falls 
like  a  veil  over  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  In  either  case 
it  has  rather  a  grotesque  appearance. 

The  houses  are  built  on  arches  like  those  of  Bologna, 
but  far  superior,  the  pillars  being  altogether  of  stone.  The 
shops  are  fine,  and  many  of  the  housea  would  not  dishonor 
Paris.  The  greatest  curiosity  to  us,  was  a  clock  in  a  small 
tower  in  one  of  the  principal  sU^eta.  As  I  never  before 
saw  any  thing  of  that  kind,  you  will  pardon  me  for  giving 
it  considerable  attention.  In  a  niche  near  the  face  of  the 
clock,  is  a  large  fellow  dressed  like  a  Turk,  seated  in  a 
chair,  and  holding  in  one  hand  an  hourglass,  and  in  the 
other  a  little  sceptre.  Over  his  head  is  another  figure, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  club )  over  each  of  his  shoulders 
bangs  a  small  bell.  Beneath  the  old  Turk  is  a  proces«on 
of  small  figures,  among  which  are  an  elephant,  a  donkey, 
and  a  man  on  horseback.  On  one  side  of  the  Turk  is  a 
small  "  rooster,"  which  just  before  the  clock  spikes,  cl^M 
its  wings  and  crows,  the  little  figures  then  walking  round, 
each  one  disappearing  within  the  building,  and  re-a^tpiearing 
in  its  turn,  till  the  whtde  have  been  round,  and  come  back 
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to  their  usual  places.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  figure  oa 
top  Btriltes  with  his  club,  first  one  bell,  and  then  the  other, 
till  the  hour  is  counted,  moTiDg  first  one  leg  and  then  the 
other,  at  each  stroke.  Then  the  crower  claps  bis  wings  and 
crows  again,  and  the  Turk  turns  the  hourglass  in  his  hand, 
aad  with  his  little  sceptre  keeping  time,  counts  the  hours, 
hia  lips  moring,  and  his  mouth  opening  at  each  number. 
Once  more  a  "  crow  "  is  given,  and  then  the  whole  perform- 
ance was  ended.  As  it  was  twelve  o'clock  when  we  were 
there,  we  had  a  fine  opportunity^  see  it.  How  complicated 
must  he  the  machinery  for  moving  all  these  figures.  We 
were  anxious  to  get  inside  to  see  it,  but  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  it  was  not  to  be  found. 

We  next  turned  our  steps  museum-ward,  passing  by  the 
cathedral,  a  handsome  stone  edifice  in  the  true  Gothic  style, 
and  stopping  at  a  fine  promenade  shaded  with  large  walnut 
trees.  At  a  distance  one  hundred  feet  below  us,  flowed  tlie 
river  Aar,  which  runs  through  a  part  of  the  town.  To  our 
regret  we  found  the  museum  closed,  so  we  strolled  leisurely 
along  on  our  homeward  way. 

We  are  now  at  Thun,  a  picturesque  little  village,  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  and  on  the  river  Aar.  We  stop  at 
the  Hotel  Bellevue,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
garden.  We  chose  an  upper  room,  that  we  might  see  the 
lake  and  the  surrounding  country  at  our  pleasure.  As  soon 
as  we  deposited  our  boxes  and  bundles,  enlarged  by  collec- 
tions of  minerals  and  dried  flowers,  we  started  ofi*  for  a 
walk.  We  went  by  a  narrow  path  up  a  high  hill  to  a  little 
pavilion.  It  was  a  delightful  walk,  under  large  trees  which 
shaded  ua  from  the  sun,  while  the  birds  carolled  blithely 
over  our  heads.  We  wound  round  and  round,  now  up  a 
steep  path,  now  up  long  flights  of  steps,  and  then  coming  to 
an  open  place  where  we  had  glimpses  of  the  scene  below, 
till  we  reached  the  pavilion.  What  a  scene  was  there  spread 
out  before  us  I  No  picture  ever  equalled  it.  The  little  lake 
with  its  clear  blue  waters,  surrounded  by  mountains,  some 
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bare  and  ciaggy,  some  green  and  fertile,  and  others  fai  in 
tbe  distance,  lifting  up  their  icy  heads  above  the  clouds ; 
meadows,  the  light  green  of  which  wmtrasted  so  well  with 
the  dark  green  of  the  tieee,  thickly  spread  over  them,  tbe 
willows  and  tlie  poplars  planted  by  the  lake  side,  the  white 
houses  peeping  out  in  every  direction,  tbe  meandering  Aar, 
its  aparkling  waters  seen,  now  here,  now  there,  tbe  pic- 
turesque village  with  its  high,  dark  roofa,  these  all,  seen 
under  a  brilliant  sky,  by  the  crimson  glow  of  the  setting 
sun,  presented  a  scene  f^er  than  ever  dream  pictured. 
Then  came  rich  music  borne  on  the  breeze,  now  swelling 
out,  now  gently  dying  away,  till  the  sweet  sounds  were  no 
longer  heard.  We  were  enchanted,  and  could  have  staid 
there  hours,  and  we  thought  all  our  lab«»rs  and  fatigues  were 
amply  repaid  by  a  scene  so  lovely. 

Yesterday  we  went  on  board  tbe  little  steamer  that  pliea 
on  the  lake,  and  made  the  usual  excursion  to  the  end  of  the 
lake,  and  back  again  in  tbe  aAeruooo.  Tbe  boat  was  full  of 
tourists,  the  most  of  which  were  English.  In  fact,  the  hotels 
are  full  of  English  people  every  auomier  ;  do  less  than  four- 
teen families  are  boarding  at  our  hotel.  Their  expenses  are 
six  francs  a  day  for  each  person.  There  are  five  different 
houses  connected  with  the  Hotel  Bellevne,  all  of  which  are 
full.  The  accommodations  are  good,  the  table  excellent,  and 
the  waiters  all  speak  English.  Indeed,  we  have  met  with 
more  persons  who  speak  English,  since  we  have  been  in 
Switzerland,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  our  travels. 

But  to  the  lake.  It  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  is  encir- 
cled by  mountains,  srane  almost  perpendicular,  presenting  to 
the  eye  naught  but  bare  rocks ;  others  are  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  while  others  still  slope  gently  down,  their  sides 
clothed  with  goodly  pastures. 

When  we  landed  we  took  a  carriage  and  rode  several 
miles  to  the  Falls  of  Stubbaoh.  We  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Undersee,  the  funniest  looking  place  I  ever  saw. 
The  houses  look  as  though  built  in  the  year  one.     They  are 
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black,  aod  have  high  roofs,  projecting  eCTerol  feet  over  the 
sides  aod  iroat.  Tfaeie  are  no  chimDejB,  but  the  smoke 
comes  out  of  an  i^rture  in  the  side. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  village  of  Interlachen,  so  called  be- 
cause it  lies  between  two  lakes.  It  consists  of  but  one  street 
about  a  mile  in  length,  shaded  with  large  trees.  The  houses 
are  filled  with  English  boarders.  In  fact,  the  village  is  called 
an  English  colony.  From  this  place  to  the  falls,  the  country 
was  wild  and  grand.  Our  road  lay  through  a  narrow  valley, 
beside  a  babbling  stream,  overhung  with  lotly  mountaiu, 
cataracts  every  where  leaping  down  their  sides.  But  why 
should  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  a  dozen  times  ?  All  these 
are  the  characteristics  of  mountain  scenery.  This  cascade 
falls  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet,  and  I  am  almost  ready 
.to  say,  that  it  is  the  moet  beautiful  fall  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  water  floats  gently  down  in  sheets  of  spray.  It  comes 
over  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountain,  which  is  almost  perpeu- 
diculu.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  stand  beneath  and  look 
up;  it  seems  as  though  a  cloud  were  falling  from  on  high. 

Two  peasant  girls  sang  very  prettily  for  us,  while  we  were 
at  the  falls.  They  had  light  hair,  turned  back  from  their 
foreheads,  and  braided  down  behind. 

On  our  return  to  the  boat  it  began  to  raiu,  as  usual.  Who 
ever  spent  a  day  among  the  mountains  without  seeing  raini 
Aft^  we  came  back  to  the  boat,  there  was  such  a  violent 
shower  that  we  were  obliged  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  cabin. 
It  lasted,  however,  thanks  to  the  changeableaeas  of  the  di' 
mate,  but  a  short  time,  aod  soon  a  beautiful  rainbow  appear- 
ed, which  we  bailed  as  the  blessed  sign  of  promise. 

Afler  dinner,  we  strolled  out  through  the  village,  and 
crossed  over  two  or  three  bridges  to  the  c^osite  side  of  the 
lake,  and  wandered  along  its  margin,  beneatbthe  drooping 
willows.  It  is  a  charming  iqwt,  this  little  village  and  its  envi- 
rons, and  we  should  much  like  to  stay  here  some  time,  but 
the  traveller  must  take  "  onward  "  (or  his  motto.    And  so 
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we  leave  Thun  and  its  lorely  lake,  .and  hereafter  they  miiBt 
be  to  Ds  aa  the  "  things  that  have  been." 

Once  more  we  are  on  the  move.     The  trunk  and  bag* 
hare  disappeared,  and  I  am  wanted ;  ao  in  great  haate  I  quit 


BHBiNrALL,  Saturday- 
Mr  DI&RE$T  FaiBND  : 

Through  richly  varied  landscapes,  and  by  short  and  easy 
stages,  we  have  reached  this  place.  Oar  attention  has  been  all 
absorbed  by  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed.  True, 
we  miss  the  magnificent  works  of  art  of  Italy,  but  after  all, 
is  not  nature  superior  to  art  I  If  the  other  parts  of  Switzei^ 
land  be  like  what  we  have  seen,  since  we  entered  her  b(»- 
ders,  I  marvel  not  that  her  children  love  her.  I  have  often 
thought  of  what  one  of  our  steerage  passengers  in  the  Bur- 
gundy said  to  me  in  Havre.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  see  Switzerland,  my  beloved  Switzerland,  with  ita 
high  mountains  and  green  vales  I  Oh,  I  can't  find  words  to 
express  my  joy  !"  And  his  eye  kindled,  and  bis  cheek  glowed 
as  he  spoke.  A  young  physician  told  me  that  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  after  studying  two  years  in  Paris, 
his  joy  was  so  great  on  once  more  seeing  that  dear  Switzer- 
land, that  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  frontiers,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  and  kissed  the  earth,  saying  with 
tears,  "Oh,  my  native  soil,  do  I  see  thee  once  morel"  Thus 
it  seems  with  all  the  Swiss ;  their  love  for  home  is  proverbial, 
and  surely  if  ever  there  were  scenes  calculated  to  win  and  to 
fix  love,  they  are  to  be  found  in  Switzerland.  Would  yon 
seek  the  loflj  and  sublime  T  Survey  her  everlasting  bills, 
climb  her  snow-capped  mountains,  view  her  fields  of  ice,  her 
frozen  torrents,  her  silent  cataracts;  wander  through  her 
wild  ravines  and  mountain  gorges,  and  look  (for  there  you 
cannot  go,  there  naught  but  the  wild  goat  strays,}  up  her 
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(Aidving  rocks  and  cra^j  precipices.  Do  jroa  long  after 
the  soft  and  be^utirnl  T  Roam  over  her  bright  fields,  beneath 
her  green  trees,  by  her  qaiet  lakes,  midst  her  happy  peaaanla, 
aad  Bay  ifyoor  heart  is  not  conteat  ivith  the  glorious  scenes 
spread  out  before  70U. 

But  to  return  to  our  journey  hither.  We  were  at  Lnzerne 
on  Thursday,  but  it  rained  all  the  time  we  were  there,  so 
we  saw  nothing  of  the  town  nor  of  the  lake,  except  a  little 
spot  that  could  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  hotel.  We 
intended  ascending  the  Rhigi  moantain  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sleeping  on  its  summit  that  night,  in  order  to  get  the  sunrise 
*iew  from  that  elevated  spot,  said  to  be  unriralled.  But 
after  waiting  till  two  o'clock,  we  decided  that  it  was  altogetb- 
er  too  stormy  to  undertake  such  a  trip,  so  we  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt It  was  the  first  time  since  we  commenced  our  trav- 
els, that  we  were  hindered  by  the  weather  trom  undertaking 
any  excursion  on  which  we  had  previously  fixed. 

We  stayed  that  night  at  a  small  inn  at  Knonou,  a  little 
village,  but  where  we  had  most  excellent  accommodations. 
In  fact,  all  the  inns  in  Switzerland  are  conducted  on  the 
best  plan,  and  every  thing  is  nice  and  dean.  From  my 
window  at  Enonon,  I  was  amused  by  watching  the  prepara- 
tions going  on  for  our  dinner.  When  I  saw  a  man  going 
towards  a  little  stream  with  hia  rod  and  fishing  qiparatus, 
I  began  to  despair,  and  thought  that  if  he  had  no  better 
luck  than  some  of  our  amateur  fishermen  at  home,  we  might 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  our  dinner.  But  soon  be  re- 
turned with  a  fine  large  trout,  and  I  was  forced  to  confess 
that  either  he  had  more  skill,  or  that  the  fish  were  more 
easily  caught  than  with  us.  Various  were  the  goings  to  and 
Bmm  a  store-room  opposite  the  window,  and  diverse  were 
the  articles  brought  therefi^im.  Soon  a  faint  cackling  was 
heard,  which  suddenly  ceased,  proclaiming  that  there  was 
<Rie  chicken  the  less  in  the  world.  Then  there  were  wafted 
to  my  olfactory  nerves,  sundry  smells,  which  declared  in 
tones,  (no,  I  mean  odcHv,}  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  fisb. 
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beef,  »»i  fowl,  were  ia  diflerent  stages  of  cooking.  I,  Aea 
being  no  longer  in  doubt  oboot  my  dinner,  jcuped  the  gentle* 
men  betow.  On  Altering  ihe  room,  how  sorprised  and 
plsssed  was  I  to  see  it  hung  around  with  views  of  out  owd 
goodly  city  of  Philadelphia.  When  the  waiter  (who  I  after- 
waids  found  was  the  master  of  the  house  himself)  came  in 
la  prapaie  for  dinner,  1  asked  him  where  he  got  those  en- 
gf  avings.  He  tdA  me  they  were  sent  to  him  by  a  brother 
who  had  been  ten  years  in  Philadelphia.  I  sent  for  Fra»- 
oesco  to  dune  id,  and  then  explained  the  different  views, 
pouring  into  their  greedy  ears  more  infonnaticm  concerning 
that  city  and  our  own  country,  than  they  probably  erar 
heard  before.  They  were  partioalarly  interested  in  the  io- 
oount  of  the  inBtitDtitm  for  the  blind,  and  seemed  as  if  thuo- 
derstrnek  when  I  told  them  there  was  a  way  inTented  t» 
teei^  them  to  read.  Then  I  told  tbrai  of  the  deaf  and 
dnmb,  and  of  that  prodigy,  Jalia  Brace,  the  deaf,  dumb, 
■nd  blind  girl,  which  account  they  often  interrnpted  with 
various  expressions  of  surprise,  wodder  and  admiratiMt.  I 
talked  nearly  »a  hour,  (you  know  I  am  famous  for  long  sto- 
ries), till  I  exhausted  all  my  French,  explained  all  Ihe  en- 
gravings, and  whiled  away  the  time  till  dinner  was  ready. 
The  lecture  on  the  arts  and  seicatces  of  America  being  fin* 

ished,  I  sat  down  to  my  dinner  with  what  dear used  to 

call  a  "  ferocious  appetite." 

On  Friday  noon  we  reached  Zurich.  From  Than  there 
the  country  was  pleasant  and  interesting,  hot  the  road  waa 
bad.  The  hills  assumed  a  less  bold  and  pTomiaeitt  appeat^ 
ance,  and  sloped  gendy  away,  covered  with  pine  woods, 
verdant  pastures  and  extensive  vineyards. 

Zurich  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  a  large  town,  and  has  considerable  business.  There 
are  some  fine  looking  houses.  We  went  to  the  church 
where  Zuinglius,  the  reformer,  formerly  preached,  bat  we 
could  not  get  in.  We  visited  the  public  library,  which 
OMitains  sixty  thousand  volumes.    Here  were  busts  of  La> 
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Titer,  PestaloKzi,  mA  Hnss,  and  portraits  of  ZuiDgliiu  and 
his  daughter,  of  BaUeaariiis,  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
<rf  several  of  the  reformers ;  also  manoscript  letters  in  I<atiii 
&om  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  her  tutor,  written  in  a  clear  hand, 
and  doubtless  in  very  good  Latin,  though  I  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  that,  as  I  left  that  language  behind  me  when 
I  left  school. 

After  dinner  we  took  a  walk  to  a  part  of  the  old  ramparts, 
which  is  a  fine  promenade,  planted  with  trees,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  town  and  the  adjoining 
country,  of  the  lake  and  the  mountains  aroand.  There  we 
lingered  an  hour,  watching  the  last  movements  of  the  declin- 
ing sun,  and  the  changing  shadows  flitlJDg  over  "  fair  Zu-' 
rich's  waters,"  now  lighting  them  up,  now  casting  a  veil 
over  their  charms.  How  prettily  looked  the  litde  villages, 
studded  along  the  banks,  with  their  clusters  of  white  houses, 
and  their  little  spires  pointing  upward  !  And  long  after  the 
valley  was  cast  into  shade,  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the 
distant  mountains  were  crimsoned  with  the  parting  beams 
at  the  god  of  day. 

Fot  the  last  two  days  we  have  been  in  cantons,  where 
Guman  b  altogether  spoken,  and  such  a  jabbering  of  hard 
words!  I  think  it  almost  equals  the  Russian.  The  houses 
are  the  queerest  looking  things  you  can  imagine.  All  have 
the  gable  ends  towards  the  road,  and  the  roof  projects  eight 
or  ten  feet  over  the  front  and  the  sides.  Between  the  differ- 
ent stories,  galleries  run  across  the  front,  and  the  whde 
space  between  them  is  filled  with  windows.  A  portion  of 
the  house  is  duly  set  apart  for  the  horses,  cows,  and  pigs, 
while  the  hens  and  chickens  are  often  seen  peeping  out  of 
the  garret  windows.  There  is  invariably  a  large  heap  of 
manure  in  front  of  the  house,  which,  however  much  it  may 
contribute  to  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants, 
is  not  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  passers  by. 

Between  Zurich  and  this  place,  we  saw  whole  fields  of 
pities  raised  for  the  maanfacture  of  t^iam.    In  this  viclo- 
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Hj  the  houses  are  equally  nniqne  with  those  we  have  beAve 
seen.  They  are  plastered  on  the  oatside  only  between  the 
beams,  which  are  left  bare,  and  punted  blue,  red,  or  brown, 
making  a  house  lot^  as  if  it  was  covered  with  pabdiwofft, 
and  as  though  the  rain  had  washed  down  firom  the  rooA  ia 
streaks,  now  touching  here,  now  there. 

And  of  all  pec^le  to  unoke,  I  think  these  German  Swiss 
exceed  all.  I  rather  "guess"  they  go  ahead  of  Bome  of 
oar  smakers  at  home.  Not  a  man  do  we  meet  without  a 
pipe  in  bis  mouth,  not  such  as  our  grandfathers  used,  bat 
pipes  two  or  three  feet  long.  Whether  any  of  the  feminine 
gender  smoke  or  not,  I  can't  tel! ;  I  hare  not  yet  seen  any. 

As  we  neared  this  place,  the  roaring  that  we  beard  pro- 
claimed the  immediate  proximity  of  the  falls  ot  the  Rhine. 
Instead  of  stopping  at  Schaffhausen,  as  most  travellcvs  do, 
we  came  on  to  this  little  Tillage,  which  is  much  the  nearest 
to  the  falls.  As  soon  as  we  selected  our  rooms,  and  ordered 
our  dinner,  we  went  out  on  an  "  exploring  expedition."  At 
the  foot  of  the  falls  the  rirer  makes  a  bend ;  around  this  is  m 
pretty  walk,  and  from  this  spot  we  took  our  first  sight  of  the 
falls.  The  view  here  is  very  fine,  the  falls  being  directly 
before  you.  The  rirer  leaps,  not  over  a  perpendicular  jwe- 
cipice,  but  over  a  gentle  siopei,  a  diatanoe  of  eighty  fbef. 
Tlte  width  is  between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet,  bat  at 
Afferent  intervals,  dark  rocks  rise  up  which  break  the  faU, 
so  that  there  seem  to  be  two  or  three  separate  falls.  The 
waters  are  perfectly  white  with  feara,  and  the  spray  rises  wp 
and  dances  abotit  like  feiry  forms.  The  hills  around  are 
not  very  high;  one  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
river,  but  the  sides  of  the  others  are  corered  witli  vineyards, 
and  dotted  with  houses. 

We  crossed  the  river  below  the  bend  in  a  small  boat, 
which  sped  over  the  clear,  green  waters  "  like  a  thing  <^ 
life."  At  the  base  of  the  hill  near  the  falls,  a  little  gallery 
is  built  out,  and  there,  washed  by  the  spray,  and  sttanned  hy 
the  deafening  roar,  you  have  a  grand  view,  if  indeed  the  spray 
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does  not  blind  Tour  e;ea,  bo  that  yon  cannot  see.  Here 
tmqrped  in  an  oit-etoth  cloak,  I  stood  and  gazed  upon  tbe 
mountain  of  waters  n^ueh  raehed  past  me,  leiq>iDg  ap  ia 
fimtaatic  forma,  til)  my  brain  grew  almost  giddy.  Then  we 
went  up  higher,  where  we  had  another  view,  and  then  higher 
still,  till  we  reached  a  little  pavilion  at  the  top  of  the  hiU, 
and  tbe  whole  lay  at  our  very  Teet.  Here  we  eat  and  watched 
the  foaming  water,  and  listened  to  the  bass  drum,  sounding 
Irom  the  depths  below,  as  if  calling  upon  the  water  with 
stentorian  tones  (o  battle  with  the  rocks,  and  to  make  them 
all  give  way  for  it  to  pass.  In  the  bottom  of  one  of  these 
rocks,  a  grotto  has  been  worn,  and  through  it  the  water 
rushes  and  boils  and  breaks  against  the  sides,  as  thoagh  it 
could  brook  no  opposing  element,  and  doubtless,  after  a  few 
more  years,  the  rocks  will  no  longer  impede,  but  they  too 
will  be  carried  down  the  rapid  stream. 

The  keeper  of  the  pavilion  told  us  that  many  who  have 
Men  Niagara  say  that  it  is  inferior  to  this.  Our  national 
feeling  was  at  once  roused,  and  we  denied  the  statement, 
and  said  that  Niagara  was  as  superior  to  the  falls  of  the 
Rhine,  as  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  are  superior  to  some  petty 
cascade.  True,  Niagara  has  not  the  immense  width  of  tbe 
Rhine,  but  then  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  want  the  depth,  the 
precipitous  fall,  the  solitary  grandeur,  and  the  steep,  wood- 
coreied,  craggy  banks  of  Niagara.  However,  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  both  places  are  alike,  viz.,  the  high  price  ooe 
baa  to  pay  for  tbe  different  views  one  gets. 

We  lingered  aronnd  tbe  spot,  taking  first  this  view,  thea 
tiial,  till  we  reached  our  little  boat,  and  once  more  landed 
en  this  side.  Here  in  Iront  of  the  river  in  tbe  third  story 
&f  a  large  house,  is  a  fine  camera  obscura.  The  whole 
scene  was  before  us,  the  rushing  waters  and  the  dancing 
^ray,  and  all  too  in  notion,  which  is  an  unusual  thing  in  ft 
picture,  though  natural  in  a  camera,  and  the  illusion  was 
heightened  by  the  roar  of  tlie  water. 

Tbis  is  a  quiet  little  inn,  and  we  have  one  of  tbe  nicegt 
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waiters  in  attendance  upon  us.  He  epeika  English  <piile 
well,  though  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  but  six  monlhs  in 
acquiring  his  knowledge  of  the  language. 

I  have  spent  the  day  in  mj  own  room,  quiet  as  I  could 
well  be,  with  the  sound  of  the  ruahiug  waters  ever  in  my  ears. 
After  dinner  we  took  a  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  looked  our  last  upon  the  falls.  We  seated  ourselves 
upon  a  little  bench,  and  gazed  upon  the  scene,  till  every 
feature  was  impressed  upon  our  memory,  never  I  hope  to  be 
effaced.  Here  seemed  to  be  a  fit  temple  in  which  to  worship 
God,  and  we  could  say. 


while  our  music  was  the  noise  of  the  waters,  not  in  a  "  still, 
small  voice,"  but  in  their  wildest  notes,  and  our  hearts  went 
out  in  adoration  to  Him  who  made  this  world  so  full  of 
beautiful  and  sublime  scenes. 

Again,  good  nighL     As  always,  yours. 


PAin,Jalr  isth. 

Ul  DtABBST  F. : 

Once  more  we  are  in  Paris,  "  dear  delightful  Paris,"  and 
oh  I  how  dear  it  seems  to  us,  because  it  looks  natural,  it  being 
the  only  place  we  have  seen  the  second  time.  And  we  feel 
now  that  our  ste[)s  are  really  turned  homeward.  It  is  three 
months  since  we  left  this  city,  and  three  months  have  glided 
so  r^idly  away,  that  the  past  seems  like  a  dream,  a  happy 
dream,  which  one  would  wish  to  dream  again. 

But  you  will  naturally  wish  to  know  how  we  got  heje,  so 
I  return  once  more  to  Switzerland;  and  oh!  I  fear  much  it  is 
the  only  way  I  shall  ever  return  to  it.     We  stopped  M<Hidaj 
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night  in  t  little  village  on  the  banks  at  the  Rhine.  We 
joorne^ed  through  a  pleasant  and  a  goodly  land.  The  fields 
were  full  of  graio,  and  the  reapers  were  busy  at  their  work? 
At  noon  we  came  once  more  in  sight  of  the  river,  and  we 
followed  its  wiadiags  and  turnings  till  we  came  to  the  litUe 
village  of  which  I  spoke,  where,  though  its  current  still 
flowed  on,  we  rested  for  the  night.  The  banks  of  the  rirer 
were  thickly  settled  with  villages,  some  looking  ancient 
enough.  In  one  we  saw  a  ruined  tower,  having  a  tree 
growing  out  of  the  top.  The  houses  were  the  poorest  of 
any  we  had  seen.  They  had  thatched  roofs  extending  far 
down  over  the  sides,  which  give  a  house  such  a  dismal  look ; 
and  then  the  part  universally  reserved  for  the  hay  and  the 
cattle,  and  the  great  pile  of  manure  in  front,  make  a  house 
look  like  a  barn.  And  yet  I  can't  help  laughing  to  see  the 
hens  and  chickens  locking  out  from  the  garret  windows. 
Comical,  is'nt  it  T  Why  they  are  thus  exalted  I  cannot  tell, 
vnless  it  is  to  keep  them  from  the  adjoining  fields. 

We  spent  the  day  on  Taesday  at  Basle,  which  is  finely 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  R.hine.  It  is  the  largest  town 
in  Switzerland,  and  derives  much  of  its  importance  from  the 
fact  thai  there  the  river  begins  to  be  navigable,  fiome  of 
the  houses  are  quite  handsome.  The  inhabitants  mnst  have 
a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  for  befwe  the  windows  in  the 
•ecood  Btoiy,  small  mirrors  were  fastened  in  such  a  maiH 
ner,  that  those  within  conld  see  persons  passiog  along  the 
street,  without  being  seen  themselves.  Then  the  ladies  have 
a  new  fashion  of  fixing  the  hair ;  it  is  drawn  off  the  fore- 
head and  braided,  the  Ivaid  haQging  down  the  neck,  and 
having  affixed  to  the  end  long  pieces  of  ribbon.  On  tc^  mi 
each  side  of  the  head,  are  enormous  black  bows,  sticking 
np  in  the  air  like  horns. 

Connected  with  the  Cathedr^  is  the  room  in  which  the 
famous  Council  o{  Basle  was  beM  in  the  flfteeDth  century. 
It  is  now  filled  with  fossil  remains,  lately  found  in  the  Jura 
mountains,  the  nautilus,  the  amononite,  as  large  as  a  coach 
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wheel,  thti  pearl  oyfter,  and  flcune  shells  now  <Hil7  (biiiid  in 
the  Baltic  sea  and  the  Indian  ocean.  What  changes  most 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  since  its  creation  1 

Near  the  church  on  a  high  bank  of  the  river  is  a  small 
promenade  thickly  planted  with  chestnut  trees.  Here  we 
had  a  commanding  view  of  the  flowing  Rhine,  backed  bj  a 
range  of  mountains,  among  which  lies  the  celebrated  Black 
Forest. 

We  vFere  called  on  Wednesday  morning  at  four  o'clock  to 
take  the  steamer  for  Strasburg.  We  murmured  a  little  at 
being  disturbed  so  early,  and  it  was  some  consolation  to 
know  that  the  next  two  mornings  we  should  not  hare  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  getting  up,  not  being  allowed-  the 
privilege  of  lying  down  in  tbe  Diligence.  We  bade  adieu 
to  Francesco  and  his  trusty  steeds,  named,  by  the  way, 
George    and    Louisa,    a  strange  coincidence   rather,  those 

being  the  names  of  the  last  two  scions  of  the family. 

We  really  felt  quite  sorry  at  parting  with  bim,  for  we  had 
employed  him  gfly-two  days,  and  travelled  with  him  nearly 
twelve  hundred  miles.  He  would  not  leave  till  he  saw  us 
and  our  packages  safely  on  board  the  boat 

We  were  six  hours  on  the  river,  and  of  all  joameya 
that  we  have  taken,  that  was  the  most  uninteresting, 
I  was  very  much  disappointed,  though  indeed  we  were 
told  that  "the  beautiful  Rhine"  did  not  commence  till 
after  leaving  Mayence.  The  hanks  were  low  and  marshy, 
bordered  with  common  willow  trees.  The  river  running 
with  a  strong  current  was  thick  and  muddy,  and  in  fact  tbe 
only  thing  of  interest  was  to  see  the  boat  cut  throogh 
the  water. 

When  we  stopped  about  three  miles  from  Strasburg  we 
found  the  Diligence  for  Paris  left  at  one  o'clock,  so  we  had 
to  hurry  some  to  get  there  in  season.  Here  we  were  sad- 
dened by  parting  with  our  friend  and  fellow-traveller  Mr.  D., 
he  going  to  Germany,  we  to  France.  For  three  months  we 
bad  travelled  tt^ether.     We  met  as  strangers ;  not  so  did 
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we  part.  The  ccHumon  bonds  of  friendship  are  drawn  tighter 
ID  a  foreign  laud,  when  you  are  eurrounded  by  those  who 
care  neither  for  jou  nor  your  Dative  land.  Judge  then  how 
pleasant  it  was  for  us  to  have  one  who  could  sympathize  with 
us  in  our  abeence  from  our  loved  triends  and  our  fatherland. 
To  us  Hr.  D.  was  like  a  kind  father,  and  we  deeply  felt  our 
separation  from  him.  Yet  we  trust,  if  our  lives  are  spared, 
to  meet  in  our  own  country,  and  to  recall  the  scenea  we 
passed  throogh  tt^ther.* 

We  took  a  carriage  to  Strasburg,  and  found  the  ride  quite 
interesting,  especially  when  we  were  stopped  and  our  bag- 
gage trundled  out  of  the  carriage,  and  thoroughly  examined, 
and  my  nicely  packed  engravings  tossed  about,  as  though 
they  were  of  no  value  at  all. 

We  regretted  not  being  able  to  visit  the  time-honored 
Cathedral  of  Strasbarg,  but  we  could  not  think  of  stt^ping 
till  the  next  day  to  see  eren  that,  so  we  got  immediately  into 
the  Diligence.  We  found  the  Coupe  unoccupied,  except  by 
ooe  gentleman,  so  we  took  our  seats  there.  We  found  our 
companion  an  intelligent  Frenchman,  who  was  eager  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  United  States. 

We  were  fifty-two  hours  in  the  Diligence,  stopping  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  for  "  refreshments,"  and  occasionally 
getting  out  to  walk  up  a  very  long  hill.  Yet  I  enjoyed  the 
ride.  The  road  was  excellent,  being  macadamized  the  most 
of  the  way  and  paved  the  remainder.  Shall  I  tell  you  how 
well  I  slept  the  two  nights  I  was  on  the  road  t  From  eight 
o'clock  each  evening  till  broad  daylight  the  next  morning,  I 
never  woke,  and  that,  too,  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses 
every  hour  1     We  had  seven  horses  all  the  time,  so  there 


*  Id  reviaing  (hesi  lellen  for  publicatioD,  I  have  ukea  a  melanc 
Interest  ia  recelling  this  deni  friend  to  mind.  Ha  is,  alisl  do  Io 
unong  tbe  living.  Ha  died,  not  however  till  after  the  happy  aniicipa' 
in  the  ahave  lelier  were  realized.  We  onen  met,  and  as  often  revli 
ihe  acenes  of  the  past.  Hoir  much  ialeresl  vonld  be  have  taken  in 
little  work,  cauld  ha  bul  have  lived. 
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ntut  have  beeo  some  noise  in  cfaknging  ho  many,  and  pai^ 
ticnlaily  when  tbe  work  ia  done  bj  a  par(;  of  bawling 
Fienchmen.  But  nothing  disturbed  me.  With  my  iiute 
quilted  cap  on  my  head,  and  leaning  back  tai  my  seat,  I 
alept  as  soundly  as  though  on  a  coitalbrtable  bed  in  a  quiet 
loom.  Do  you  woodei  that  I  can  travel  without  being  worn 
oat  with  fatigue  T 

The  country  was  variable;  sometimes  cultivated  lo  the 
highest  degree,  at  others  barren  and  uninteresting.  Wc 
passed  through  many  towns  and  villages,  but  none  of  them 
very  lemarkahle.    They  all  seemed  filled  with  sddiera. 

I  asked  our  companion  how  many  soldiers  there  are  at 
present  in  France.  He  said  about  five  hundred  tboustod, 
enough  I  abould  think  to  keep  the  country  in  snbjecUon. 

Again  we  were  ia  the  neighborhood  of  dtmkeys,  of  women 
in  c^,  of  beggars  in  abundance,  following  us  up  every  hill, 
and  heueging  the  doors  every  tioie  we  stopped.  At  one 
time  I  counted  eight  around  the  Diligence. 

We  are  now  at<q>ping  at  Madame  Frederic's,  No.  7  Rue 
Caatigli<Hie,  very  near  tbe  garden  of  the  Tuilleries.  We 
preferred  coming  here  to  being  at  a  hotel,  as  we  have  more 
c^porlunity  here  to  learn  French. 

At  our  banker's  we  found  three  letters  awaitiug  us. 
They  were  read  with  eagemesa,  1  can  assure  you.  Notwith- 
standing I  slept  so  soundly  in  the  Diligence,  I  anticipate 
with  pleasure  the  luxury  of  a  bed ;   ao  good  night  to  you. 


Pabih,  Wednasdiy,  July  aaih. 
Mt  DEiB  F. ; 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  aecood  day  of  the  fetes 
given  in  commemoration  of  "  the  three  glorious  days"  of 
July,  1830,  at  which  time  the  last  French  revolution  toot 
place,  and  Louis  Philippe  was  seated  oo  the  throne. 
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Since  I  lut  wrote,  we  hare  not  been  out  much,  as  some 
time  was  neceBsarily  taken  up  in  settling  the  banker's  ac- 
count. In  addition  to  this  J.  was  sick  a  day  or  two,  and  I 
have  been  obli^d  to  occupy  a  little  time  in  repleniebing  m; 
wardrobe,  which,  after  three  monthe'  conetant  "  wear,"  to 
say  nothing  of  the  "  tear,"  arising  from  so  much  packing  and 
unpacking,  got  to  rather  alow  ebb. 

We  spent  a  part  of  the  day  on  Saturday  in  visiting  the 
Madeleine,  a  beautilitl  church,  and  one  that  has  probably 
seen  about  as  many  changes  as  almost  any  chuTch  in  the 
world,  at  least  for  the  number  of  years  it  has  stood.  It  was 
commenced  in  1764,  but  the  erenta  of  1799  suspended  the 
works  till  1606,  when  Napoleon  commanded  the  whole 
edifice  to  be  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  to  be  erected  in 
its  stead,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  temple,  to  be  called  "  the 
Temple  of  Glory,"  and  to  be  dedicated  to  the  grand  army ; 
but  after  his  brief  reign  was  orer,  the  design  was  once  mwe 
changed.  In  1616,  Louis  XVIII.  ordered  that  it  should  be 
completed  as  a  church.  It  is  not  yet  finished,  however, 
although  the  exterior  is  about  completed.  It  stands  on  a 
raised  platform,  twelve  feet  high,  in  a  fine  position,  fronting 
a  broad  street  that  opens  on  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  fifty-two  Corinthian  columns, 
fluted,  with  flat  surfaces  instead  of  round.  On  the  front  is 
r^resented  in  bold  relief  the  Judgment.  The  doors  are  of 
bronze,  and  richly  sculptured,  and  are  quite  equd  to  any  of 
the  bas-reliefs  we  saw  in  Italy.  The  interior,  not  being 
finished,  cannot  be  seen  to  good  advantage.  It  is  not 
divided  into  aisles,  but  is  one  open  space  with  four  chapels 
on  each  side,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  low 
balustrade  of  white  marble.  The  pillars  are  of  stone, 
encrusted  with  marble,  and  are  in  many  places  covered  with 
gilding,  to  my  eye  evidence  of  poor  taste.  There  are  four 
smalt  domes,  each  having  a  circular  window,  through  which 
comes  all  the  light  that  is  admitted  within  the  church 
33 
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There  are  said  to  be  wiine  grand  paintiuge,  but  they  are 
at  present  corered  over,  so  we  could  not  get  a  peep  at  tbem. 

Of  conise  one  of  our  first  walks  was  to  the  farorite 
Boulevarda.  Under  Louis  XTV.,  the  waJla  of  Paris  were 
taken  down,  the  place  levelled,  and  a  atreet  laid  out  planted 
with  trees  on  both  sidea.  This  was  called  Boulerard, 
meaning  "  bulwark."  The  houses  are  handscnne,  and  the 
shops  and  cafes  are  among  the  most  beantiful  in  Paris. 
After  all,  it  seema  to  ua  that  there  is  no  place  like  Paris. 
When  We  were  here  before,  the  streets  seemed  narrow  and 
rather  dirty,  but  now,  compared  with  the  streets  in  Italy, 
they  look  very  wide,  and  remarkably  clean. 

And  Paris  is  certainly  superior  in  brilliancy  and  splendor 
to  any  city  we  have  yet  seen.  No  where  do  we  see  such 
fine  rows  of  buildings,  such  palace-like  looking  housM,  no 
where  such  gaiety  and  display.  Te  walk  on  the  Boulevards 
towards  evening,  to  aee  the  shops  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
the  gaily  dressed  people  thronging  the  streets,  flitting  about 
under  the  trees,  seems  more  like  a  6urj  scene,  than  one  of 
erery-day  life.  With  all  the  crowd,  there  is  perfect  freedom 
&tMn  riot  and  disorder,  and  I  think  any  respectable  female 
might  walk  there  alone  at  any  hour  of  the  ereoiiig  without 
being  molested.  Police  officers  are  in  every  street  and  at 
every  corner,  and  before  every  caie.  And  yet  I  rarely  see 
any  of  them  exercising  their  authority.  It  seems  their  very 
presence  has  a  restraining  power. 

Once  more  we  were  in  the  courts  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
we  walked  around  again  and  again,  almOEt  lost  in  admiri^ 
tion.  Our  frequent  exclamati<m  was,  "  What  would  our  pe<H 
pie  at  home  say  to  this  1 "  Here  was  one  shop  radiant  with 
gold,  silver  and  pfeoious  stones ;  there  another  glittering 
wkh  all  the  fineries  of  the  wardrobe,  and  a  little  farther,  one 
decked  out  with  apectaclea  and  eye-glasees,  from  eight  francs 
to  one  thousand  in  value.  In  the  shop  of  the  tailor  patrrai- 
iaed  by  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours,  are  clothes  which 
would  cause  even  a  well  dressed  man  to  eye  with  woful  looks 
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hie  ovra  fasbilimenta.  There  you  will  see  most  apleodid 
dressing  and  study  gowns,  nade  of  the  licheat  duu&sk  and 
cachemire,  and  t  have  often  seen  asingle  vest  pattern  marked 
thirty-iive  doUais. 

One  of  the  moet  prettily  fitted  up  shops  in  the  whole  pal- 
ace is  occupied  by  a  aaddler.  You  would  not  imagine  that 
the  implements  of  his  trade  could  look  so  beantifiil.  Lode 
into  this  nicely  furnished  shop.  See  the  rows  of  seats  and 
the  little  footstooia  covered  with  crimson  velvet  See  the 
little  table  covered  with  the  papers  and  periodicals  of  the 
day.  For  whom,  think  you,  these  luxuries  are  prepared  t 
For  "  his  most  Christian  Majesty,"  or  some  of  his  royal 
household?  Ah  no  I  for  thoee  sim[dy  who  wish  to  have 
their  understanding  polished,  or  in  other  words,  their  hoots 
blacked.  Here  "my  gentleman  shoe-black"  waits  upon  bis 
customers  with  all  politeness  imaginable,  Uaadly  invites 
them  to  take  a  seat,  gently  raises  their  feet  upon  a  footstool, 
hands,  with  a  flourish  peculiarly  hla  own,  the  last  p^er, 
softly  asking  if  Monsieur  would  like  to  see  the  news;  and 
while  Monsieur  is  engaged  in  reading  the  latest  aocouats  fifom 
Algiers,  he  quickly  perfamis  (he  duties  of  his  office,  and  thm 
reasonably  demands  but  a  few  sous  for  his  labor. 

Sunday  meaning  we  attended  the  English  church,  a  fine 
looking  edifice,  boilt  in  the  Oothic  style.  We  heard  a  very 
good  sermon  from  Bishop  Luscombe,  an  English  bishop  re- 
siding in  Paris.  In  the  afternoon  we  attempted  to  find  the 
chapel  where  American  service  was  held,  and  after  wander- 
ing about  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  making  a  dozen  in- 
quiries, we  thought  we  had  found  it,  but  it  proved  to  be  as 
English  agency  office.  From  our  nsing  the  word  "  service," 
oar  iaquiries  were  misunderstood,  so  that  we  were  directed 
to  an  Intelligence  office  for  English  servants ;  we  gave  up 
the  pursuit  and  came  home.  How  unlike  Sunday  it  seemed ! 
How  little  there  was  to  designate  the  holy  day  I  The  riiops 
were  alt  open,  the  women  attending  them,  dressed  with  even 
more  than  usual  neatness  and  taste.     Laboters  were  at  work 
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even  apon  public  buildioga,  omDibusea,  foil  of  peo[4e,  were 
goiDg  hithei  and  thither,  and  crowdB  were  hasteoing  out  of 
the  city  to  see  the  display  of  water-works  at  Versailles  and 
St.  Cloud's.  All  seek  their  amusement  on  Sunday.  Eren 
the  English  people  staying  at  our  house,  went  to  Versailles 
to  see  the  fountains  play,  which,  by  the  way,  only  takes  place 
unce  or  twice  a  year,  and  then  always  on  Sunday. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  bis  Excellency 
Gen.  Cass,  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  France.  He  is  at 
present  residing  at  a  charmiDg  couDtry  seat  in  the  suburbsof 
Versailles. 

This  moraing  we  went  to  the  Church  of  St.  Roch,  where 
masses  were  said  ibr  the  souls  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  The  altar  was  decorated  with  black 
velvet  embroidered  with  silver,  and  the  steps  were  covered 
with  black  cloth.  The  priests  and  boys  in  the  choir  had 
black  robes,  with  white  mantles  over  them.  The  officiating 
priests  were  dressed  in  robes  of  black  velvet,  iawrought  with 
silver.  The  choir  was  nearly  filled  with  soldiers,  the  mili- 
tary band  played,  and  every  thing  was  conducted  with  more 
than  usual  pomp  and  parade.  Incense  filled  the  church  with 
its  rich  odors,  and  there  was  much  going  to  and  from  the 
high  altar.  Of  course  we  could  understand  but  little,  and 
there  was  such  a  crowd,  I  could  not  see  half  the  time  what 
was  going  on  within  the  choir.  I  stood  up  in  my  chair 
to  get  a  better  view,  and  just  as  I  fixed  my  glass  to  my  eye, 
a  soldier  in  the  royal  livery  came  along,  and  planted  his  gun 
directly  before  me,  saying  in  loud  tones,  "  Descendez  s'il 
vous  plait,"  (get  down,  if  you  please,}  but  I  looked  at  him 
as  though  I  did  not  understand,  and  kept  my  position.  He 
repeated  his  command.  I  then  said,  "  English,"  thinking 
that  he  would  let  me  remain  on  my  plea  of  being  a  stranger, 
and  not  tmderstanding  what  he  said ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  said  "  American,"  I  might  have  been  left  in 
undisputed  poesessicm  of  the  chair  ;  but  the  word  Eogliafa  has 
no  charm  for  them,  so  down  I  had  to  get. 
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We  9&W  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Clementine,  the 
yonngest  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  at  church.  They  were 
dressed  very  plainly,  beiog  in  monraing  for  the  Queen  of 
Hanover.  The  Queen  is  large,  and  has  a  pleasant  face ;  the 
Princess  has  a  slender  figure,  a  fair  complexion,  and  a  mild, 
tmassumiag  look.  The  King,  I  believe,  never  attends  church. 
He  has  mass  daily  performed  in  the  chapel  in  the  palace,  but 
he  is  rarely  present. 

As  we  found  that  nothing  particularly  interesting  was  to 
be  seen  to-day  by  way  of  fetes,  we  went  to  the  "  Jardin  des 
Plants,"  where  we  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  wandering 
bnder  Uie  shade  of  the  beaatifiii  lime  trees,  by  the  beds  of 
flowers,  loading  the  air  with  their  sweets,  and  in  gazing 
upon  the  almost  countless  number  of  beautiful  birds  and 
animals  there  collected.  I  have  before  mentioned  this  gar- 
den to  you,  so  t  will  say  nothing  more  about  it,  except  that 
we  were  much  amused  at  seeing  the  crowds  gathered  aronnd 
the  large  cage  filled  with  monkeys,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
much  interested  and  excited  by  the  gambols  of  these  odd 
looking  and  odd  acting  creatures. 

We  were  not  able  to  visit  the  mnseums  connected  witii 
this  garden,  as  they  were  closed  on  account  of  the  fetes. 

On  our  way  home  we  stopped  at  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
Formerly  there  was  near  the  door  a  box  where  children  were 
put,  like  the  one  at  Milan  that  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my 
letters ;  but  so  many  children  thus  deposited  were  found  out 
afterwards  to  be  the  children  of  parents  able  to  support  them, 
and  so  many  dead  infanta  were  placed  there,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  burying  them,  that  this  box  is  not  used  at  present, 
and  no  child  can  be  admitted  without  a  certificate  from  a 
commissary  of  police,  that  the  parents  are  not  able  to  sup- 
port it. 

There  are  at  present  three  hundred  children  in  the  house, 

and  all  these  are  sick,  the  healthy  ones  being  in  the  coantry. 

How  many  of  those  there  are,  I  did  not  ask.     The  rooms 

have  little  cradles  or  cribs  arranged  around  the  sides,  tast» 
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folly  fitted  up  tritb  white  curtains.  A  eloping  bed  was  placed 
before  the  fire,  on  wbich  were  laid  those  children  who  needed 
warmth.  The  poor  little  things  were  nearly  all  ^y ing,  and 
the  nurses  were  busj  feeding  them  and  trying  to  soothe 
them ;  while  a  nun,  in  her  neat,  simple  attire,  stood  by  a 
large  kettle,  dispensing  the  necessary  articles  of  nourish- 
ment. At  first  the  scene  struck  me  as  amusing,  but  when  I 
looked  on  the  wan,  wo-begoue  face  of  a  sick  little  boy,  and 
listened  to  the  piteous  wsilings  of  the  infants,  some  of  them 
not  more  thaa  a  few  weeks  old,  my  heart  was  mored  with 
pity,  and  I  could  not  but  be  touched  at  the  words  over  one 
of  the  doors :  "  My  father  and  my  mother  have  forsaken  me, 
but  the  Lord  has  taken  care  of  me." 

In  1837  there  were  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  children  admitted  into  this  hospital !  I  do  think  such 
institutions,  however  praiseworthy  in  tbemselres,  deleterious 
in  the  end,  since  they  must  encourage  illegitimacy;  for  all 
in  Paris  know  that  children  may  thus  be  easily  disposed  of 
without  any  expense  to  their  parents. 

I  cannot  tell  you  bow  much  we  enjoy  rambling  around 
in  Paris,  in  the  lawless  manner  we  do,  without  being  obliged 
to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  a  valet  de  place.  We  are 
now  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  city  and  the  language 
to  get  along  without  a  guide,  except  Oalignani's  printed 
guide.  So  we  go  just  where  we  please,  and  stay  as  long  as 
we  like. 

We  visited  the  Pantheon,  formerly  the  Church  of  St,  Qene- 
vjeve,  but  now  used  for  no  worship  whatever.  It  is  a  splen- 
did looking  building,  both  outside  and  in.  It  has  a  portico, 
sustained  by  twenty-two  fluted  Corinthian  columns;  the  front 
is  decorated  with  bas-reliefe,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  exte- 
rior are  quite  plain.  From  the  centre  rises  up  the  dome, 
surrounded  by  thirty-two  pillars.  The  interior  is  plain,  neat 
and  chaste.  Its  form  is  that  of  the  Greek  cross.  A  colon- 
nade, supported  by  handsome  stone  pillars,  runs  along  on 
both  sides,  and  a  gallery  above,  lighted  with  semicircular  win- 
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dows.  The  inaide  of  the  dome  is  lined  with  paintings. 
Beneath  the  duine  are  bronze  tabteta,  on  which  are  engraved 
in  letters  of  gold  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830.  There  are  no  altars,  no  chapels;  all  is  plain, 
except  at  the  head  of  the  cross  is  a  statue.  Beneath  the 
church  are  raults.  In  the  first  two  or  three  it  was  quite 
light,  Here  were  the  tomba  of  Voltaire  and  Rouaseau,  in 
the  style  of  old  Roman  tombs,  though  the  guide  hurried  us 
BO,  I  had  no  time  to  notice  any  thing.  After  we  left  these, 
we  were  obliged  to  use  lanterns.  For  my  life,  although  we 
were  in  the  places  of  the  dead,  I  could  scarcely  keep  from 
laughing  right  out  at  the  scene  we  presented.  There  were 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons  present,  and  we  had  a  real  old  sol- 
dier, a  true  disciplinarian,  to  guide  us.  When  he  entered 
any  vault,  he  would  make  us  range  along  on  both  sides,  and 
he  would  stand  at  the  bead  of  the  lines,  and  rattle  off  as  fast 
and  as  loud  the  names  of  those  who  were  there  buried,  and  if 
we  started  out  of  that  line,  he  would  instantly  atop  and  say, 
"Gentlemen,  ladies,  I  cannot  go  on  if  you  do  not  keep  your 
places."  And  thus  we  were  hurried  along,  so  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  whose  tombs  we  visited,  excepting  that  I  caught 
the  name  of  Lagrange,  tilt  I  got  out,  and  then  I  found  by  the 
guide-book  that  several  distinguished  persons  were  there 
buried. 

There  was  a  grand  echo  in  one  part  of  the  vaults,  words 
being  repeated  distinctly,  and  the  noise  made  by  the  old  sol- 
dier's cane  striking  upon  the  wall,  reverberating  among  the 
arches  like  thunder  among  the  hills. 

We  came  home  through  the  "  Place  Carousel,"  (so  called 
from  a  great  tournament  held  there  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,)  where,  seeing  many  people  standing  around,  and  a 
carriage  with  two  outriders  drawn  up  before  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  palace,  we  got  out  and  dismissed  our  carriage,  think- 
ing that  maybe  the  King  was  going  to  ride  out,  though 
there  seemed  to  be  hardly  style  enough  for  a  king.  How- 
ever, after  waiting  some  time,  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 
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not  bia  Hajestj,  but  Mtdame  Adelaide,  his  sister,  a  lady  in 
the  autumn  of  her  charms,  but  atiU  showing  man;  traces  of 
beauty,  and  baTing  a  sweet  smile,  that  probably  age  will 
never  mar. 

What  a  fine  luge  square  this  "  Place  "  is,  surrounded  as 
it  is  by  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Louvre,  with  its  "  Arch  of 
Triumph "  beautifully  sculptured,  facing  the  Tuilleries. 
When  I  first  came  to  Paris,  I  was  disqipointed  in  these  pala- 
ces,  but  DOW  I  think  them  superb.  The  Louvre,  seen  from 
the  river,  is  so  grand,  and  the  whole  rnnge,  compared  with 
the  email  palaces  of  Italy,  looks  magnificent.  And  then  how 
beautiful  ia  the  garden,  atretchiag  far  down  along  the  quay, 
with  its  pretty  walks,  its  splendid  trees,  its  sweet  flowers,  its 
little  ponds  filled  with  gold-fish  and  swans,  floating  so  grace- 
fiiUy  on  the  water,  and  its  statuary,  seen  gleaming  through 
the  trees ;  these  charms,  heightened  by  the  fine  old  palace  of 
dark  grey  stone,  abounding  in  sculpture,  and  the  crowds  of 
pec^e  flitting  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  make  a  pic- 
ture, which  one  might  imagine,  but  not  often  see,  at  least, 
out  of  Paris. 

And  then,  too,  where  is  there  such  a  noble  range  of  build- 
ings, as  that  front  of  the  garden  on  Rue  Rivoli1< — each 
house  a  palace  in  itself,  extending  frcrai  street  to  street, 
and  supported  by  arches  and  pillars,  forming  one  of  the  best 
promenades  in  the  world.  And  from  Rue  Rivoli,  up  Cas- 
tiglione,  are  two  more  palace-like  houses,  each  having  a 
colcoinade,  and  further  up,  the  street  widens,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  semicircle,  rises  the  dark  column  of  "  Place 
Vendome,"  erected  by  Napoleon  in  commemoration  of  hie 
victories  in  the  German  campaign  of  1805.  It  is  of  stone, 
covered  with  bruize  from  twelve  hundred  cannon  taken 
from  the  Russians  and  Austrians.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high,  and  the  pedestal,  which  is  twenty-one  feet 
in  height,  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the 
uniform,  armor,  and  weapons  of  the  vanquished  troops. 

The  column  is  covered  with  a  series  of  sculptured  figures, 
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winding  around  in  a  Bpiral  form,  depicting  particular  scenes 
in  the  campaign.  The  wht^e  is  crowned  by  a  bronze  statue 
ctf  Napoleon. 

From  the  top  of  this  pillar  a  man  threw  himself  the  other 
daj,  BO  now  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  permission  &om  some 
officer  of  state,  before  you  can  go  up. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries. 
Let  us  stroll  slowly  back,  sdmirin);  the  shops  in  Rue 
Castiglione,  till  once  more  we  enter  within  the  iron  railing  of 
the  garden.  Here  we  waited  an  hour  listening  to  the  music 
of  the  band,  and  watching  the  preparations  going  on  for  the 
concert  and  illumination  to-morrow  erening,  and  expecting 
to  see  the  king  come  out  cmi  the  balcony ;  but  afier  waiting 
till  my  strength  was  exhausted,  though  not  my  patience  (for 
it  is  wonderful  what  patience  a  desire  to  see  a  great  man 
will  beget),  we  walked  through  the  garden  to  the  "  Place  de 
la  Concorde,"  and  here,  while  we  stop  to  gaze  for  the 
hundredth  time  upon  the  beauties  around  us,  let  me  describe 
the  scene  to  you.  This  "  place  "  is  octagonal,  being  seven 
hundred  and  fifly  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  fire  hundred 
and  twenty-fire  from  east  to  west.  Around  the  sides  are 
eight  small  pavilions,  each  surrounded  by  oo  allegorical 
figure,  representing  one  ,of  the  eight  principal  cities  of 
France,  viz.,  Lille,  Strasburg,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Marseilles, 
Brest,  Rouen  and  Lyons.  In  the  centre  of  the  "place"  Is 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  seventy-two  feet  high,  covered  with 
gilded  hieroglyphics.  On  either  side  of  this  is  a  splendid 
fountain,  composed  of  three  basins.  In  the  lower  basin  are 
Titans  and  Naiads  holding  fishes  which  are  spouting  water. 
From  the  upper  basin  water  is  thrown  up  into  the  air,  which 
falling  over,  meets  that  coming  from  below.  These  basins 
and  their  pedestals  are  gilded,  and  are  certainly  the  finest 
{biintains  we  have  seen,  unless  we  except  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  at  Rome. 

Around  the  parapet  enclosing  this  "  place,"  are  twenty 
columns   of  bronze,   gilded,   on  top  of  which   ore  lamps. 
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South  of  the  "  plaoe,"  and  jiiat  acroas  the  bridge,  is  seen 
the  aplradid  building  of  the  "  Chamber  of  Deputies,"  and 
north,  on  Rue  Rivoli,  are  two  paiac«a,  separated  by  a  wide 
street,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  atands  the  Madeleine.  On 
the  east  is  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleriee,  and  on  the  west  ths 
"  Champa  Elyseea,"  or  Elyeion  Fields,  an  inuDense  park 
studded  with  trees.  Four  roads  intersect  the  place ;  the 
rest  ia  pared  in  compartments.  Towards  the  Champs 
BIysees  on  lofty  pedestals,  are  two  restive  horses  in  the  act 
of  being  checked  by  grooms;  they  are  admirable  pieces  of 
workmanship. 

Now  if  one  wishes  to  see  a  nobler  public  "  place"  than 
this,  or  to  listen  to  sweeter  music  than  the  lulling  sound  of 
the  fountains,  I  really  do  not  know  where  he  will  seek  for  it. 

But  after  so  long  a  ramble,  and  such  t  lengthened  de> 
Bcription,  I  am  rather  tiied,  and  yoa  must  be  also ;  so  out  of 
regard  for  my  owa  strength  and  your  patience,  I  stc^  here. 


Pabu,  Jul;  BOlh. 

Ht  duk  Fbiehd: 

We  spent  almost  the  whole  oi  the  day  yesterday  in  UiQ 
Champa  Elys^es,  where  were  most  of  the  shows  and  per- 
formances, and  what  a  scene  was  here  presented  I  Beneath 
the  Ifrfly  trees,  were  hundreds  of  booths  and  stands  and 
tents,  where  were  all  sorts  of  amnaements  that  you  osn 
imagine,  and  more  too,  for  you,  in  your  sober  United  States, 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  little  gaieties  and  fooleries  that  at- 
tract a  Frenchman.  How  many  different  spectacles  were 
presented  ia  more  than  I  con  tell.  Here  were  feats  of 
strength  to  be  exhibited,  there  a  little  play  to  be  acted,  here 
a  large  woman  to  be  seen,  there  a  tall  one,  eight  feet  high, 
here  knowing  animals,  there  a  small  circus,  and  in  sbwt,  I 
can't  tell  you  the  half  Each  tent  had  a  great  picture  in 
front,  giving  one  a  fbeble  idea  of  the  attractions  that  were 
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within,  and  «  band  of  mnsit,  each  strifing  (o  i^ay  the 
loadest  to  attract  the  moat  visitors.  On  the  stands  were 
exhibited  in  tempting  display,  cakea,  nuts,  and  biiitB,  and 
each  tended  b;  an  active  man  or  woman,  who  were  all  using 
their  lungs  to  the  beat  advantage,  calling  in  politest  terms 
on  the  messienrs  and  mesdames,  and  on  the  little  boje  and 
girls  to  CMoe  and  buj. 

Then  thffl'e  were  little  figures  dressed  up  and  fixed  on  a 
board,  for  beginneri  in  the  shooting  art  to  fire  at.  These 
were  so  arranged  that  if  hit  in  the  right  place,  they  would 
turn  B  graceful  somerset,  to  the  no  small  anmsement  of  a 
number  of  children,  among  which  we  stood,  with  mouths 
and  eyes  wide  open,  that  ne  might  loee  nothing  oi  what 
was  going  on. 

There  were  other  figures  which  would  not  only  turn 
upside-down  when  hit,  but  would  in  their  turning,  touch 
some  sort  of  crackers,  which  produced  quite  an  explosion, 
thus.addiag  another  noise  to  the  already  discordant  ones, 
with  which  the  air  was  filled.  Then  there  were  little 
rows  of  plaster  figures  to  be  shot  at,  and  great  were  the  rav- 
ages here  seen.  One  was  "  minus "  a  head,  another,  one 
leg,  a  third  both,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  wounds  in  the 
arms,  heads,  and  sides ;  some  were  completely  prostrate, 
others  were  gracefully  inclining  to  one  aide,  soma  were  on 
their  knees,  while  others  had  no  knees  to  fall  on. 

Besides  these  interesting  sights,  some  were  throwing  a 
ting,  so  as  to  hang  it  on  a  hook ;  others,  circular  pieces  of 
iron,  to  cover  corresponding  circles  on  a  little  platform, 
and  others  still  were  rolling  a  ball  so  as  to  knock  down  little 
images,  nine  pins,  &,c.  For  the  most  of  these  perforn^- 
ances,  you  paid  so  much  tor  a  trial  of  your  strength  and 
ingenuity,  and  if  you  came  <^  victorious,  you  gained  a  little 
oake,  or  mayhap  two,  and  if  you  did  not  succeed,  you  bad 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you  had  tried. 

Nor  must  I  forget  the  number  of  men  and  women  who 
had  large  and  tastefully  decorated  cans  fastened  on  their 
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backs,  ID  which  were  various  liquids  denaminated  refreshing 
drinks.  Two  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  the  can  passed  under 
the  arm,  ao  that  the  drink  could  be  drawn  out  without  low* 
ering  the  vessel  from  the  back.  And  each  one  carried 
bright  shining  pewter  tumblers  and  a  napkin  to  wipe  them 
out  after  the;  had  been  used.  In  the  other  hand  another 
tumbler  was  carried,  to  which  a  little  piece  of  copper  was 
attached,  which  being  struck  against  it  produced  a  sound 
like  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell,  and  this  was  constantly 
kept  going,  so  that  wherever  I  went,  I  heard  this  little  tin- 
kle, tinkle,  though  I  was  never  tempted  to  buy  the  stuff  it 
foretdd  to  be  at  hand.  And  so  we  strcdied  about  till  we  got 
quite  tired,  and  then  we  hired  chairs,  and  sat  down,  and 
looked  around,  wondering  if  ever  under  the  sun  just  such 
another  scene  was  presented. 

After  sitting  awhile  we  took  s  new  start,  and  went  farther 
along  under  the  trees,  and  here  we  saw  still  difierent  diver- 
sions going  on,  A  pole  about  one  hundred  feet  high  was 
erected,  on  the  K^  of  which  hung  a  wreath,  from  which 
were  suspended  a  silver  spoon,  a  cup,  a  small  watch,  and  a 
pipe.  This  pole  was  plentifully  besmeared  with  soap  and 
grease,  so  that  it  was  rather  a  slippery  task  to  climb  it, 
nevertheless  the  first  who  got  to  the  top  was  entitled  to  the 
greatest  prize.  Each  man  was  allowed  to  carry  up  two  bags 
of  sand.  With  some  of  this  he  would  rub  the  pole,  till  he 
got  it  so  that  he  could  climb  up  a  little  ways,  then  clinging 
round  with  his  feet  he  would  rub  up  n  little  higher,  and  so 
on,  till  his  sand  was  exhausted,  though  long  before  that, 
many  of  ihera  would  come  sliding  down,  to  the  infinite 
diversion  of  the  crowds  around  the  pole.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  tried,  before  the  summit  was  reached,  for  I  got  tired 
of  looking  atler  an  hour  or  two,  so  theo  we  walked  about  a 
little  while.  Of  course  the  more  that  tried,  the  less  effort 
was  it  to  climb,  as  the  soap  and  grease  got  well  rubbed  off. 
One  by  one  the  prizes  were  obtained ;  the  last  one  that 
went  up,  threw  the  wreath  to  the  ground,  and  coolly  seated 
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himself  on  the  top  of  the  pole,  amid  the  loud  shouts  of  the 
spectators.  He  remaiDed  there  some  time,  occasionally 
relieTing  himself,  hy  haaging  round  the  pole  with  his  head 
down  and  his  feet  up  in  the  air,  and  then  standing  on  the 
tc^,  and  swinging  his  feet  and  arms  round,  and  finally, 
ending  the  performance  hy  coming  down  head-first  like  a  cat. 

It  was  three  or  four  hours  before  the  last  prize  was  won, 
so,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  occasionally  went  away,  and  afler 
a  little  while  returned  to  see  the  progress  of  affairs.  Some- 
times I  hired  a  chair  and  sat  down,  and  then  I  was  almost 
deafened  by  the  shrill  Toices  of  men  and  women  screaming 
"  place  a  louer,"  (places  to  let),  telling  each  gentleman  and 
lady  who  passed  by,  that  there  were  just  two  chairs  left, 
when  perhaps  there  were  a  half  dozen,  till  I  got  tired  of  the 
sound,  and  started  to  go  away,  offering  to  the  woman  two 
sous,  the  usual  price,  which  she  indignantly  refused,  saying 
that  in  such  a  situation  it  was  well  worth  five,  so  after  a 
little  demurring,  I  yielded. 

We  then  stopped  at  a  little  theatre,  erected  for  the  occa- 
sion, where  a  company  of  sddiers  were  acting  out  some 
terrible  battle.  Great  was  the  noise,  both  from  the  firing  of 
guns  and  pistols,  and  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  many  fell 
"  with  all  their  blushing  honors  thick  upon  them,"  but  none 
were  so  far  gone,  that  they  could  not  jump  op  and  pull  down 
the  curtain  when  it  refused  to  fall. 

We  also  entered  a  circus,  where  the  price  of  admission 
was  but  six  sous  (a  sous  is  about  one  cent).  Here  we  saw 
a  little  girl  and  two  or  three  men  riding,  neither  perform- 
ance, however,  being  very  remarkable  by  way  of  agility. 
There  was  a  horse  that  would  kneel  down  and  "  make  be> 
lieve  "  die,  when  ordered  to,  and  perform  many  other  carious 
tricks. 

All  along  under  the  trees,  little  temporary  cafes  were 
erected,  and  the  signs  announced  that  a  "merchant  of 
wine "  was  within  and  ready  to  wait  upon  custmners.  A 
table  was  constantly  spread,  with  not  the  most  inviting  look- 
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ing  Kfreshmenta.  In  other  plteeM  were  little  fiirnaces, 
where  b  dinner  wu  cooked  "  in  less  than  do  time,"  and 
where  the  Bavory  emells  invited  the  etroller  b;,  to  come  and 
taite  the  good  things  there  prepared. 

While  Bitting  under'  the  shade  of  one  of  the  trees,  whom 
should  we  see  bat  our  former  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  T.,  or 
rather  the  shadow  of  his  former  self  1  We  were  right  glad 
to  meet  him,  but  sorr;  to  hear  that  he  had  been  detained 
two  weelu  at  Milan  by  a  fever. 

We  came  home  and  rested  awhile  beft^e  dinner,  after 
which  we  went  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  to  attend  the 
ctmcerL  Madame  Frederic  was  so  good  as  to  procure  ua 
tickets,  hundreds  of  which  were  distributed  in  some  manner, 
I  know  not  how,  but  without  any  expense.  There  was  ■ 
great  crowd,  and  I  had  to  stand  nearly  all  the  time,  though 
after  aboat  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  aacceeded  in  gelling  a 
chair.  A  few  pieces  were  played,  and  then  there  was  a 
pause,  as  though  in  expectation  of  something  or  somebody. 
And  hark  I  what  shout  is  thai  J  "  Vive  le  Roi  1 "  (Long  live 
the  King.)  A  glass  door  is  opened,  and  on  the  balcony  in 
fi^mt  of  the  palace,  qipears  the  King,  Louis  Philii^.  He 
has  on  a  military  coat  with  a  red  sword  baud,  and  holds  id 
his  hand  his  cocked  hat.  Instantly  every  head  is  uncovered, 
and  shonts  rend  the  air.  Republicans  as  we  are,  we  cry 
too,  "  Vive  le  Roi."  He  bowed  and  sitiiled  and  wived  his 
hand  as  the  multttudea  acknowledged  his  presence.  You 
have  seen  portraits  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  they  are  exceedingly 
tike  him.  He  is  a  large  man,  with  a  pleasant,  smiling  face. 
His  hair  which  is  tinged  with  grey,  was  brushed  back 
from  his  forehead,  displaying  his  physiognomy  to  the  best 
advantage.  Scarcely  had  I  time  to  make  these  observations, 
when  lo !  another  about,  "  Vive  la  Reine,"  (Long  live  the 
Queen).  The  queen  too  comes,  and  her  pleasant  face  is 
lighted  up  with  a  smile,  as  she  gracefully  curtsies  in  answer 
to  the  good  wishes  of  her  affectionate  subjects.  Her  hair 
is  quite  grey,  and  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day  here. 
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she  does  not  hide  it  under  a  wig,  bat  w«ara  it  cnrled  as 
though  U  was  in  its  original  beauty. 

Again  the  mnaic  struck  up.  A  tastrful  orchestra  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  band,  who  seemed  to  try  their  Terji 
beat  to  please.  It  was  grand  music,  but  you  will  believe  me 
irhen  I  say  that  I  was  more  engaged  in  looking  at  the 
royal  personages,  than  in  listening  t»  the  music,  for  that  can 
be  heard  here  any  day,  but  kingi  axe  not  always  visible. 
During  the  pieces,  another  form  appeared  on  the  balcony. 
It  was  the  young  qneen  of  Spain,  beautiful  aa  the  daughters 
of  that  fair  land  are  rqinted  to  be.  She  had  a  large  pink 
^awl  (brown  over  her  shoulders,  and  in  her  dark  hair  a 
bunch  of  flowers,  among  which  sparkled  a  diamond.  Then 
came  the  Duchesses  of  Orleans  and  Nemours,  each  in 
white,  with  blue  mantles  around  their  shoulders,  and  wearing 
head-dresses  trimmed  with  blue.  Standing  modestly  back 
was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 
This  completed  the  group,  on  which  I  gazed,  quite  neglect- 
ing the  music.  For  the  information  of  the  females  at  home, 
who  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  kings  and  queens  dress,  I 
have  been  thns  particular  in  describing  the  dress  of  each.  I 
forgot,  though,  to  say,  that  the  queen  of  France  was  dressed 
in  white.  It  soon  grew  dark,  and  we  prepared  to  leave  the 
garden,  but  not  till  the  orobestra  was  illuminated  with  its 
many  colwed  lights,  and  pyramids  of  burning  lamps  were  seen 
glimmering  through  the  trees.  The  most  perfect  order  was 
every  where  observed  during  the  concert  Not  a  flower  was 
trampled  on,  not  a  blade  of  grass  injured.  Would  the  same 
have  been  said  if  the  like  scene  had  occurred  in  our  own 
land  ?  I  fear  not.  Nearly  every  man  who  carried  a  jack- 
knife  in  his  pocket  would  have  left  the  initials  of  his  name 
upon  the  nearest  tree.  Reverence  for  public  buildings  and 
public  property  is  not  a  chu-acteristic  of  our  republicans  at 
home.  We  can  never  have  parks  and  fine  promenadea, 
because  the  people  are  not  brought  up  with  a  taste  for  such 
things,  and  know  not  how  to  prize  them. 
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But  I  have  wandered  from  my  subject.  We  left  the 
ga.rden,  and  wended  our  wa;  among  crowds  of  pei^e  to  the 
"  Place  de  la  Concorde,"  where  we  got  a  good  stand  to  see 
the  fireworks.  In  the  atreets  around  the  "  place,"  men  on 
horseback  were  stationed,  to  see  that  no  carriages  came  near, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  being  run  over  or 
knocked  down.  The  palaces  in  Rue  Riroli  were  tastefully 
illiuninated  with  a  bright  gas-light  in  each  arch  of  the 
colonnades.  But  what  could  equal  the  splendor  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  ?  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
lights  of  all  colors,  and  arranged  in  every  variety  of  form, 
sparkled  among  the  trees ;  the  avenue  leading  to  the  tri- 
umphal arch  shone  brilliantly.  When  I  tell  you  that  eight 
hundred  men  were  engaged  for  more  than  one  hour  in 
lighting  these  lamps,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  great 
number  of  them. 

Frwit  of  the  "  Chamber  of  Deputies,"  the  fireworks 
went  up,  and  certainly  never  were  more  brilliant  ones  seen. 
They  were  not  of  as  many  different  forms  as  we  sometimes 
have  at  home,  neither  was  there  a  half  hour's  interval  be- 
tween each  one,  as  is  often  the  case  with  us,  but  they  were 
BO  brilliant,  so  dazzling,  and  of  such  rich  colors,  and  they 
went  up  in  such  quick  succession,  that  they  seemed  to  us 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw,  Serpenta 
fought  in  the  air  in  a  blaze  of  light  and  amid  falling  stars, 
and  then  the  scene  around  was  beautiful  in  itself  and  well 
calculated  to  fix  our  earnest  attention.  The  very  sculpture 
on  the  front  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  stood  out  in  bold 
relief,  and  the  figures  on  the  pavilions,  around  the  "  Place 
de  la  Concorde,"  seemed  bathed  in  golden  light,  while  the 
waters  of  the  fountains  sparkled  and  shone  like  threads  of 
silver.  To  heighten  the  effect  of  the  noise  of  the  rockets, 
cannons  were  fired  beyond  the  Champs  Elysees.  I  never 
expected  to  witness  such  a  scene ;  it  was  of  itself  well  worth 
a  voyage  across  the  Altantic.  And  then  among  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  there  assembled,  such  perfect  order 
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was  preserved  ;  there  was  no  noise,  no  bawling,  no  druuken- 
ness.  True,  as  the  brilliant  rockets  went  up,  the  people 
shouted,  but  it  was  the  exuberance  of  feeling  called  fbrtb  by 
gaiety,  not  bj  unwholesome  excitement.  I  Terily  believe 
any  respectable  female  might  have  stood  there  alone  without 
harm.  One  feature  about  these  fetea  particularly  struck  me, 
the  interest  which  the  parents  manifested  in  taking  their 
children  from  one  object  of  curiosity  to  anotlter.  Look 
where  you  would  on  the  night  of  the  fireworks,  you  would 
see  fatliers,  and  even  mothers,  holding  in  their  arms  large 
boys  and  girla,  that  they  might  see  to  better  advantage. 
And  when  the  signal  was  given  that  the  fetes  were  ended, 
all  turned  cheerfully  yet  quietly  to  their  homes.  The 
crowd  was  intense,  till  we  got  out  of  the  "  place,"  then 
different  parties  took  different  directions,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  streets  seemed  quiet  and  almost  deserted.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  (I  use  this  high  sound- 
ing term  withcml  exaggeration),  I  saw  during  the  fBtes,  I 
saw  DO  one  drunk  or  quarrelling,  which  I  greatly  fear  would 
not  have  been  die  case  in  our  own  land.  And  yet  how  much 
do  we  hear  of  die  excitability  and  vehemence  of  the  French. 
True,  they  are  excitable,  but  then  they  are  apparently  just 
as  much  int^ested  in  the  gambds  of  a  monkey,  or  the 
moremenls  of  a  puppet  dance,  as  in  the  greater  and  more 
noisy  events  of  life.  And  it  is  because  they  enter  with  so 
much  zest  into  such  simple  and  childlike  amusements,  that 
they  do  not  resort  to  such  artificial  stimulus  or  excitement 
as  is  seen  with  us. 

I  can  assure  you  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  in  my  own 
room  after  the  "  performance  of  the  day  "  was  ended,  £» 
you  may  well  imagine,  that  after  having  stood  up  at  least 
eight  hours  during  the  day,  to  say  nothing  of  my  various 
walks  about,  I  was  not  a  little  in  need  of  rest  when  night 
came ;  and  so  wearied  have  I  felt  to-day,  that  I  have  been 
nnable  to  go  out  but  once  or  twice.  In  fact  much  of  the 
time  has  been  necessarily  taken  np  with  getting  the  passport 
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reftdy  for  leaving  Paris,  and  making  inquiries  about  the  best 
route  and  the  beat  steamers  for  England.  We  have  finally 
decided  to  go  by  tbe  way  of  Dieppe,  as  it  is  bat  thirteen 
hours'  ride  there,  while  it  is  twenty-eight  to  Boulc^ne  or 
Calais. 

In  our  walk  this  evening  to  Palais  Royal,  we  passed  down 
Rue  Vivienne,  a  fine  street  adorned  with  handsome  houses. 
In  this  street  is  the  Exchange,  a  new  and  elegant  building. 
Its  form  ia  a  parallelogram,  being  two  hundred  and  twelre 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  It  is  surrouoded  by  a 
portico,  adorned  with  sixty-six  Corinthian  columns.  We  did 
not  attempt  to  go  inside,  aa  we  did  not  know  tbe  hours  at 
which  strangers  were  admitted. 

Have  I  before  Udd  you  that  the  shopa  are  mostly  tended 
by  females  T  It  is  bo  loDg  since  I  first  wrote  to  you  from 
Paris,  that  I  have  almost  fcrgotten  what  I  did  write,  so  if  I 
refteat  any  thing,  please  impute  it  to  forgetfulness,  not  to  a 
wish  to  burden  you  twice  with  the  same  subjecL  But  to 
return  to  the  women.  At  first  I  was  surprised  at  seeing 
tbem  in  shops  of  every  kind,  but  in  a  country  where  there 
is  a  standing  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and 
particularly  in  France,  where  tbe  terrible  conscriptions  of 
Napoleon  have  made  such  ravages,  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  many  of  the  avocations  and  employments  consid- 
ered in  our  country  as  exclusively  appertaining  to  the  male 
sex,  shoold  here  be  perfiwmed  by  females  1  They  seem  to 
be  industrious  and  quiet  and  polite.  When  not  engaged  in 
waiting  upon  customers,  they  are  busy  sewing,  and  thus 
they  eke  out  their  wages  by  doing  embroidery  and  fancy 
work.  They  all  dress  very  neatly,  and  In  exquisite  taste. 
They  get  a  mosseline  de  laine  dress  for  a  franc  or  a  franc 
and  a  half  a  yard,  a  collar  for  two  or  three  francs  more,  and 
a  black  silk  mantilla,  trimmed  with  wide  lace,  which  as  you 
look  at  it  closely,  you  will  see  is  but  commcm  lace,  and  thus 
with  half  the  expense  the  same  class  at  home  would  be  at, 
they  look  much  nicer  and  neater.    Nor  is  this  economy  in 
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dress  c<Hifiiied  to  this  class  of  people.  I  have  seen  ladies 
who  daily  ride  in  their  cariiages,  attended  by  tno  or  thiee 
BeTvants  in  livery,  wear  bonnets  and  dresses  of  such  common 
materials,  as  our  ladies  Ht  home  would  turn  up  theii  noses 
at.  Yet  BUch  is  the  knack  and  taste  of  eveij  French  woman 
of  whatever  class,  that  she  looks  well  in  any  thing.  Of 
course  I  have  no  way  of  kaowing  how  expensively  they  are 
dressed  at  home  or  at  parties,  hut  when  they  appear  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  public  promenades,  it  is  always  in  dresses 
befitting  the  occasion.  Will  you  think  me  enlarging  loo 
much  on  little  things,  if  I  tell  you  that  here  almost  every 
lady  b  accompanied  by  her  little  lap-dog  T  Sometimes  she 
carries  it  in  her  arms,  sometimes  it  toddles  along  by  her 
side,  attached  to  her  wrist  by  a  long  chain,  and  oflen  I  have 
seen  it  borne  by  the  lady's  gallant,  who  certainly  must  act 
on  the  proverb,  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog," 

Though  quite  out  of  our  course,  we  returned  home  across 
the  "Place  de  la  Concorde,"  and  stopped  for  at  least 
the  fiftieth  time  to  admire  the  beautiful  fountains.  These 
cost  government  an  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars ! 
Do  I  not  betray  my  Yankee  origin  by  thus  inquiring  the 
price  of  evny  thing  T  But  public  buildings  and  public  or- 
naments are  on  such  a  difierent  scale  here  from  what  they 
are  at  home,  (ah !  there,  in  relation  to  ornamental  works, 
there  is  no  scale  at  all,)  that  I  am  afraid  yon  will  not  form  a 
correct  idea  of  their  elegance,  unless  I  occasionally  give 
you  an  account  of  the  expense  at  which  they  were  erected. 

But  I  have  by  divers  windings  and  turnings  spun  out  this 
letter  to  a  great  length;  so  once  more  adien. 
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PAmu,  Angim  ad. 
Mr  DBARUT  Fribkd  : 

I  can  scarcely  bdieve  th^  I  >m  correct  in  thus  dating  nj 
letter,  for  the  weather  is  as  cool  here  as  it  is  with  as  in 
October.  It  has  not  been  so  warm  since  we  have  been  in 
Paris  this  time,  as  it  was  when  we  were  here  in  ApriL  I  am 
obliged  to  wear  a  thick  dress  and  a  shawl  almost  every  time 
I  go  out.  I  beliere  we  have  not  been  here  a  day  but  it  haa 
rained  at  least  <M]ce,  and  a  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day, 
that  for  the  last  three  months  it  had  rained  on  an  average 
oatx  a  day.  Still  no  one  seems  to  mind  the  weather. 
Every  lady  goes  out  just  the  same  as  though  it  was  pleasant, 
and  for  us  travellers,  it  would  never  answer  to  "  lay  by  "  fin 
a  little  rain,  so  we  hare  been  very  busy  the  last  two  days. 

On  Saturday  we  started  to  go  to  St.  Denis,  and  never 
having  tried  omnibus  riding  ia  Paris,  and  hearing  every 
body  Idling  bow  emvenient  it  was  to  go  in  such  vehicles, 
we  thought  we  would  go  that  way.  But  <m  going  to  the 
office  in  Roe  Riv<di,  we  found  that  omnibuses  did  not  go 
direct  to  SL  Denis,  but  that  we  should  find  tbem  at  the  gate 
8L  Denis.  Now  this  was  at  least  a  mile  from  where  w« 
were,  bat  nothing  dannted,  we  walked  on,  till  we  overtook 
an  omnUMia,  which  we  stopped,  and  1  asked  the  c<«iduclor  if 
he  went  to  the  gate  Sl  Denis.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  by  cor- 
reqKndence."  So  in  we  got,  and  no  sooner  were  we  seated 
and  our  seats  paid  for,  than  the  omnibus  stopped,  and  we 
were  told  to  dismount,  so  oat  we  jumped.  Two  little 
tickets  were  thrust  into  our  hands,  and  we  were  told  to  get 
into  another  Mnnibus  near  by.  This  was  "  by  nxresptxt- 
dence,"  so  by  paying  six  sous  a  piece,  and  changing  raily 
oDce,  we  arrived  at  last  at  the  gate  St.  Denis,  and  a  beauti- 
ful gate  or  rather  arch  it  ia. 

While  we  are  waiting  Ibr  the  other  omnibus,  let  us  take  a 
near  survey  of  iL  It  ia  seventy-two  feet  high,  and  has  three 
arches.    The  central  one  is  forty-three  feet  high  and  twenty 
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five  wide,  and  the  two  others  are  each  five  feet  wide  and  ten 
high.  The  whole  is  ornamented  with  rich  bas-reliefs.  (You 
may  not  be  eufiicientlj  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  sculp- 
ture to  know  that  "  bas-reliefs,"  means  figures  standing  out 
in  slight  relief  from  a  surface.     Pardon  this  explanation.) 

After  waiting  "  a  spelt,"  and  finding  no  omnibus  coming, 
we  began  to  make  inquiries,  and  then  we  found  that  we 
must  walk  on  a  little  distance  to  reach  it.  So  once  more 
we  started.  In  a  few  minutes  the  object  of  our  search  was 
obtained,  and  again  we  paid  our  six  sous  for  our  seats.  But 
again  we  stopped.  ''  Is  it  poaaible  that  we  are  at  St.  Denis  T 
Whj,  it  is  the  shortest  two  leagues  we  ever  knew,"  and  we 
began  to  look  around  for  the  cathedral ;  but  we  found  we 
were  tjiere  not  quite  so  quick,  for  behold  another  omnibus 
waiting  for  us  I  so  after  taking  this  and  riding  along  for  some 
distance  on  a  wide  road  bordered  with  trees,  we  reached  the 
little  town  of  St.  Denis.  We  were  obliged  to  get  out  at  the 
omnibus  office,  though  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
church.  We  thought  we  were  quite  satisfied  with  our  ride, 
and  if  that  was  a  fair  specimen  of  theconveniency  of  omni- 
buses, we  did  not  care  to  try  them  again.  After  a  abort 
walk,  we  saw  the  while  Gothic  towers  of  the  church,  and 
soon  we  were  treading  within  its  consecrated  walls.  Ohl 
how  I  love  these  Gothic  churches  !  I  never  tire  of  visiting 
them.  I  never  tire  of  walking  up  and  down  the  lofty  aisles, 
of  gazing  upon  the  vaulted  ceiling,  the  arched  corridors, 
and  the  painted  windows,  through  which  the  softened  light 
streams  richly.  How  much  has  a  Romaaist  upon  which  to 
feast,  shall  I  say  his  soul  T  No  t  fais  imaginalion.  In  the 
noblest  specimens  of  architecture  he  worships,  surrounded 
by  all  that  b  beautiful  in  the  fine  arts.  The  swelling  tones 
of  the  organ  steal  upon  him  almost  before  he  is  aware,  the 
waving  incense  loads  the  air  with  its  perfume.  A  ''  dim 
religious  light "  pervades  the  church,  that  church  conse- 
crated to  him  as  the  resting  place  of  holy  relics,  and  in  the 
simplicity  and  fervor  of  his  heart  he  ofiers  up  his  derotions 
to  his  God. 
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But  to  apedc  ptuticulailf  of  the  Church  of  St.  DeDis. 
Over  the  doorwaya  arc  fine  carriogs ;  the  two  towers  are  of 
unequal  height,  the  highest  one  having  at  the  top  several 
pinnadea  which  incline  inward,  as  though  they  were  ready 
to  fall.  The  interior  is  neat  and  grand.  The  vaulted  ceil- 
ing is  supported  by  magnificent  pillars  of  white  stone,  a 
gallery  rana  around  the  church,  of  email  light  arches,  be- 
hind which  are  the  windows.  In  the  choir  the  windows  are 
of  stained  ^ass,  and  the  many  colored  raya  of  light  play 
over  the  fretwork  of  the  arches  with  beautiful  effect  All 
the  while  we  were  there  a  finely  toned  organ  was  sending 
forth  its  sweet  notes,  now  swelling  on  the  ear,  now  reverbe- 
rating among  the  pillars,  and  now  aofUy  dying  away. 

In  this  church  are  monuments  of  many  of  the  ItiDga  of 
France,  and  here  their  remains  reposed  in  peace,  till  the 
revolution  of  1790,  when  they  were  diainterred,  and  thrown 
into  two  large  trenches  widmut  the  church.  In  1806  Napa> 
letm  gave  mders  for  the  charch  to  be  repaired,  and  the 
vaults  to  be  restM-ed.  Tlie  nomiDients  which  had  been 
preserved  in  one  of  the  museums,  were  brought  back  t« 
their  original  places.  They  are  mostly  in  the  vaults  beneath. 
In  the  church  itself  the  most  beautiful  ones  are  those  of 
Louis  XII.  and  his  queen,  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  and  of  Francis  I.  and  Claude,  his  queen.  The 
bodies  of  Louis  and  Anne  are  represented  on  a  oenot^h, 
Borronnded  by  twelve  arches,  ornamented  with  arabesques, 
beneath  which  are  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  admirably 
done.  The  whole  rests  upon  a  pedestal,  sculptured  with 
bas-relieis,  r^resenting  the  battles  of  Louis  XII. 

The  monument  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medicis 
is  ornamented  with  twelve  columns  of  dark  blue  marble, 
and  the  same  number  of  pilasters  of  white  marble.  The 
figures  are  given  as  lying  on  a  bed,  and  the  likenesses  are 
Btid  to  be  admirable.  The  tomb  of  Francis  I.  is  beaotifiil. 
His  statne  and  that  of  his  queen,  lie  on  a  ceDota[rii,  orn>- 
mented  with  bas-rdiefe  in  ddinealion  of  the  battles  of  ■■>• 
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rigina  and  CeruoUea.  An  arch  sapported  bj  sixteen  fluted 
pillars  rises  abore  the  cenotaph,  on  which  are  live  kneeling 
statutes,  representing  the  Iting  and  queen,  and  their  children 
the  Dauphin,  tite  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. 

Let  ua  now  go  down  into  the  vaults.  Here  are  ibobu- 
meots  almost  innumeraUe.  Nearly  evaj  one  is  surmounted 
by  a  recumbent  statue,  generallj  well  executed,  sometioies 
having  the  feet  resting  upon  lions,  sosietimea  upon  large 
birds,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  upon  serpents.  One  of  the 
statutes  of  a  female,  (I  forget  now  whose  it  is)  is  covered 
with  a  robe  plaited  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  I  have  seen 
eountlesa  robes  hanging  in  folds,  but  I  never  before  saw  one 
plaited  and  confined  at  the  waist,  and  this  was  certainljr  as 
perfectly  executed  as  though  done  in  muslin  instead  of  mar- 
ble. As  if  this  was  not  enough  to  render  it  inimitable, 
the  whole  robe  was  richly  embroidered,  the  figures  wrought 
as  delicately  as  though  done  with  a  fine  cambric  needle, 
instead  of  a  chisel. 

Time  would  quite  faH  ue  to  give  you  the  names  of  ^1  the 
monuments ;  among  them  are  those  of  the  earlirat  kings, 
the  marble  sarcophagaa  in  which  Charlemagne  was  interred 
■t  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  in  short,  of  all  the  Henrys  aitd 
Philipses  and  Charleses,  and  Louises,  that  ever  sat  on  tbe 
throne  of  France.  I  wished  to  spend  several  hours  in  ex- 
amining this  interesting  church,  but  the  vaults  were  rather 
damp,  and  the  man  hurried  us  along,  as  though  we  were  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  monuments  as  be  was. 

Yesterday  mori^ng,  or  rather  noon,  for  church  did  not 
coniHieace  till  twelve  o'clock,  we  attended  service  in  the 
chapel  belonging  to  Col.  Thorn,  ■  wealthy  Amwican  resi- 
ding in  Paris.  It  is  a  nice  little  room,  carpeted  and  fiir- 
aished  with  chain  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  having 
■  pulpit  and  desk  trimmed  with  crimson  velvet.  Here  we 
heard  our  own  service  with  no  additions  or  variations,  ex- 
cepting in  tbe  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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the  Qneen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  King  of  France  were 
nuned,  and  the  Gloria  Patri  was  said  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  psalms  for  the  daf. 

We  came  home  by  the  "  Hotel  des  Invalides,"  and  once 
more  visited  the  church  where  Napoleon  rests.  We  saw 
much  more  of  the  church  than  we  were  able  to  see  before. 
It  ia  small  but  beautiful,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  profusion 
of  bas-reliefs  aroand  the  sides.  The  dome  is  large,  and  b 
splendidly  painted  and  gilded.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there 
Napoleon  wished  to  be  buried.  We  were  allowed  merely  to 
take  a  glance  at  his  tomb,  as  there  was  a  crowd  waiting,  and 
it  was  near  the  time  for  closing  the  church.  The  man  who 
acted  as  "  master  of  ceremonies  "  was  one  of  the  cJd  sol- 
diers connected  with  the  "  hotel."  He  kept  every  thing  in 
military  order.  We  all  had  to  go  up  in  regular  file  to  the 
grate,  before  the  tomb,  and  if  we  stopped  a  minute,  we 
were  told  to  hasten,  and  then  marshalled  down  again,  aad 
thus  dozens  were  waiting  in  procession  f<»  (heir  time  to 
come. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  how  much  ground  there  was  about 
this  "  hotel."  Besides  a  large  park  or  garden,  there  are  two 
or  three  squares  where  the  soldiers  walk,  and  there  we  saw 
them  in  great  numbers,  some  without  a  leg,  others  without 
an  arm,  and  others  still  seeming  to  have  no  woonds.' 
Among  them  I  noticed  a  stout  looking  African. 

To-day  we  have  been  to  Versailles.  The  principal  rail- 
road from  Paris  is  to  this  city,  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
seat  of  the  French  court  in  her  most  gorgeous  days.  It  is 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Paris,  and  we  v^e  a  half  hour  in 
going,  though  we  stepped  several  times.  We  designed  stop' 
ping  at  Sewes,  where  is  the  celebrated  porcelain  manufac- 
tory, and  to  visit  the  palace  of  St  Cloud,  from  which  the 
French  court  derives  its  name ;  but  we  found  on  ezamina- 
timi  that  our  permits  were  for  a  particular  day,  and  that  to- 
day was  not  the  special  day. 

The  exterior  of  the  palace  of  Versailles  is  not  very  fine, 
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at  least  that  put  seen  from  the  town ;  it  is  composed  of  too 
muiy  kinds  of  aichilecture.  In  front  is  a'large  court.  No 
one  visits  the  palace  for  its  furnituTe,  for  it  can  boast  of 
nme,  the  rooms  being  furnished  onl;  with  long  ottiMnans, 
covered  with  crimson  silk.  There  are  one  hundred  rooms 
open  tor  exhibition,  in  which  ore  more  than  four  thousand 
paintings,  not  pictares  of  imaginary  scenes,  of  saints,  or 
madonnas,  but  all  bearing  upon  the  history  of  France,  either 
battles,  or  various  scenes  in  which  her  kings  and  generals 
bore  a  con^icuous  part,  or  portraits  of  those  kings,  and  of 
foreign  kings  and  princes,  at  different  times  in  alliance  with 
the  nation.  This  renders  the  palace  such  an  interesting  place 
to  visit,  and  one  might  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  each  picture, 
and  from  each  derive  much  iastrnction.  They  furnished 
amusement  too,  from  the  variety  of  costumes  they  display. 
The  robes  of  the  kings  and  queens,  according  to  these  por- 
traits, must  have  been  rich  indeed,  for  they  aboimd  in  velvet 
and  onbroideries.  Even  the  little  princes  and  [ffincesses  were 
all  clothed  in  velvet,  and  their  cradles  and  cribs  covered  with 
velvet,  and  every  thing  about  them  indicating  the  utmost 
splendor. 

How  beautifiii,  how  inexpressively  lovely,  are  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  queens !  Among  the  many,  who  would  not  stop 
to  gaze  on  the  sweet  face  of  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  gentle 
loveliness  of  the  unfortunate  Harie  Antoinette,  the  grace  ot 
Maria  Louisa,  and  the  lofty  beanty  of  Maria  Lezinska, 
qneen  of  Louis  XV I  But  why  enumerate  T  Who  has  not 
read  of  the  beauty  of  the  former  queens  of  France  T  Who 
has  not  read  of  the  pomp  and  Vendor  of  their  courts  ?  If 
any  oae  needs  confirmation  of  these  things,  let  him  visit  the 
magnificent  palace  of  Versailles,  and  tread  its  long  galleries, 
and  gaze  on  the  portraits  that  in  their  robes  of  velvet  and 
ermine  adorn  the  walls. 

There  are  two  qtlendid  halls,  one  having  no  pictures,  save 
those  on  the  ceiling,  but  having  the  walls  lined  with  mirrors. 
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the  othei  haring  in  addition  to  pictures,  busts  and  statues  of 
kings,  members  <>r  the  rojal  familj,  distinguished  generals, 
marshals  and  constables  of  France. 

Nor  must  I  forget  the  long  galleries  filled  with  statues 
and  monuments  of  all  the  kings,  many  of  tbem  similar  to 
those  we  saw  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  Some  looked  ao 
funny,  I  could  not  help  laughing.  One  queen  had  on  a 
bodice  very  tight  around  the  waist,  sleoTea  very  small,  and 
the  skirt  of  the  dress  bulging  out  below  the  waist,  something 
like  the  present  fashion,  certainly  not  a  fine  costume  to  be 
represented  in  marble. 

Besides  these  rooms,  others  are  shown  formerly  occupied 
by  the  monarchs  and  their  families.  Of  these  I  shall  twlj 
mention  the  bed-chamber  of  Louis  XIV.  There  we  saw 
the  bed  on  which  that  diatinguiahed  person  died.  The  room 
is  almost  covered  with  gilding.  On  the  ceiling  ia  a  splendid 
painting  by  Paul  Veronese,  brought  hy  Napoleon  frran 
Venice.  Around  the  bed  is  a  gilded  balustrade  ;  the  ^read 
and  hangings  are  of  rich  embroidery,  and  the  chairs  are 
covered  with  the  same  material. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  the  council  chamber,  which  is 
also  much  gilded.  In  it  is  s  large  centre  table  covered 
with  a  magnificent  cloth  of  green  velvet. 

In  the  palace  is  a  fine,  large  chapel,  the  ceiling  richly 
painted  and  supported  by  beautiful  pillars.  All  the  seats 
are  covered  with  crimson  velvet. 

But  the  grounds  around  the  palace,  what  shall  I  say  c^ 
theml  If  I  aay  they  are  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most 
magnificent  of  any  that  we  have  yet  seen,  I  fear  even  this 
will  not  convey  any  adeqnAte  idea  of  their  vastness,  their 
splendor.  Fine  avenues  of  trees,  rare  flowers,  fttontains, 
and  statuary,  all  combine  to  render  this  a  most  charming 
^t.  As  I  told  you  in  one  of  my  letters,  the  fountains  do 
not  play  often.  When  they  do,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  francs,  the  water  having  to  be  brought  a 
great  distance. 
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To  the  different  villas  erected  in  different  parts  of  this 
park,  we  could  not  gain  access,  bo  we  could  not  see  "  Le 
Grand  Trianon,"  the  favorite  retreat  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis 
XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  nor  "Le  Petit  Trianon,"  connected 
with  touching  interest  with  the  fate  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

We  then  returned  to  Paris  by  the  rail-road.  A  very  sin- 
gular arrasg«nent  on  this  road  is,  that  the  passengers  are 
all  locked  in  the  cars,  so  that  at  each  stopping  place  no  one 
can  get  out  without  the  knowledge  of  the  conductor.  So 
prone  are  the  French  to  commit  suicide,  that  some  have 
been  known  to  throw  themselTOs  from  the  cars  while  going, 
to  seek  death  in  that  way  ;  and  it  is  to  prevent  this,  as  well 
as  to  guard  against  being  cheated  out  of  the  fare,  that  the 
precaution  is  taken  of  fastening  the  doors. 

One  more  letter  from  Paris,  and  then  we  leave  it,  perhaps 
forever.     As  always,  yours. 


Paik,  Aug.  3. 
Mt  dbaiest  p.  : 

This  morning  we  started  quite  early  to  visit  some  of  the 
markets,  but  we  had  not  gone  far  before  we  rq>ented  of  our 
attempt,  for  it  was  raining  quite  fast,  and  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  were  wretchedly  dirty  ;  however,  tucking  up  my 
dress  under  my  arms,  according  to  the  approved  fashion  of 
French  ladies,  I  trudged  along.  I  don't  know  where  the 
proverbial  politeness  of  the  French  is ;  I  do  not  see  it.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  Frenchman  who  would  turn  from  the 
sidewalk  to  let  a  lady  pass,  but  however  wet  and  dirty  the 
streets  may  be,  she  mast  step  from  the  walk  if  she  wishes 
to  pass  by  a  gentleman.  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  step 
into  a  gutter,  or  to  jump  over  one,  to  get  by  gentlemen,  or 
to  allow  them  to  get  by  me.  Now  if  this  is  politeness,  why 
defend  me  from  such,  say  I ;  I  never  saw  sach  things  at  home. 
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not  even  unong  the  roughest  backwoodsmen.  Neither  are 
the  ill  mannerB  here  coofined  to  the  "  gentlemen ;  "  if  yoa 
meet  a  aervaDt  in  the  street,  haring  a  large  or  small  bundle 
ou  his  back,  you  must  stand  aaide  to  let  him  pass,  or  else  run 
the  risk  of  having  your  bead  knocked  off  your  shoulders. 
It  is  little  things  like  these  that  make  walking  in  Paris 
unpleasant,  particularly  where  there  are  narrow  sidewalks 
and  dirty  streets.  For  my  part,  I  have  got  more  knocks 
and  thumps  in  one  week  in  Paris,  than  I  ever  got  in  all  my 
life  in  the  streets  at  borne.  I  get  so  provcdied  sonie- 
tiiDCS,  that  I  thump  back  with  a  vengeance.  Forgiving, 
is'nt  it  T 

We  went  to  the  market  "  Des  Innocens,"  so  called,  be- 
cause it  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  burying-ground  of 
the  Church  of  the  Innocents.  It  is  a  long,  low  build- 
ing around  an  open  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  ie  a 
beautiful  fountun  ;  but  precious  little  could  we  see  of  any 
thing  but  rain,  mud,  and  a  crowd  of  people,  who  were 
making  all  sorts  of  noises,  each  trying  to  excel  the  other  in 
crying  up  their  different  articles,  and  in  striving  to  gain 
our  attention.  Here  we  saw  vegetables  and  fruit  in  abun- 
dance, though  I  think  fruit  is  dear  here,  in  proportion  to  the 
great  quantity  there  is  always  for  sale.  In  another  part  of 
the  market,  were  potatoes  and  onions,  in  another  fish,  in 
another  batter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  in  still  another,  herbs 
dried  and  fi-esh,  and  a  plenty  of  leeches  ready  for  appli- 
cation. 

After  walking  about  till  J.'s  boots  grew  spotted,  and  his 
pants  around  the  bottom  became  almost  tri-«olored,  and  my 
shoes  looked  like  any  thing  but  black  kid,  and  my  stock- 
ings not  much  like   black  silk,  we  concluded  to  return 

J.  was  obliged  to  spend  some  time  this  morning  in  making 
the  final  arrangements  previous  to  leaving,  and  I  aat  down 
to  write,  thinking  what  a  nice  oi^ortunity  I  shonld  have  to 
fill  out  my  journal,  but  such  a  set  of  steel  pens,  no  mortal 
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min,  or  woman  either,  ever  had  to  do  with  ;  so  after  scrib- 
Uing  a  dozen  lines,  each  letter  having  to  be  marked  over 
and  over  ^ain,  before  it  wonld  be  a  letter,  and  this  opera- 
tion costing  me  a  half  hour's  time  and  labor,  I  gave  up  in 
despur,  and  went  ont  in  pursuit  of  more  pena.  Having 
bought  a  dozen,  and  thwoughly  madded  m;  dress  and  mj 
new  shoes,  I  returned  home,  not  without  stopping  at  the 
oornM  of  one  of  the  streetB,  to  have  my  shoes  restored  to 
tbeir  original  color.  I  believe  I  have  not  before  noticed, 
except  in  an  incidental  manner,  that  worthy  class  of  citi- 
zens, the  boot-blacks;  they  certainly  deserve  a  more  ample 
description.  At  the  corner,  then,  of  the  principal  streets, 
you  will  see  the  worthy  boot-black  leaning  against  a  post  or 
pillar,  (if  there  Jiappena  to  be  one  near,  if  not,  mayhap  he 
is  seated  on  the  curt>4toDe;)  before  him  is  a  little  square  box, 
on  top  of  which  is  a  raised  board  in  the'  shape  of  the  sole 
of  a  shoe.  Have  you  by  chance,  in  crossing  the  street,  or 
by  a  carriage  passing  near  you,  had  the  polish  taken  off  of 
yoQT  well  blacked  boots?  Step  up  here,  place  your  foot  on 
the  little  box,  and  in  a  trice  it  is  restored  to  its  pristine  ele- 
gance and  brilliancy.  Within  this  little  box  the  important  im- 
plements of  his  profeaeiiMi  aie  held,  and  one  by  one  in  charm- 
ing order,  they  are  produced  and  used,  till,  with  a  smite  of 
satisfaction  on  hb  face,  the  hooest  blacker  pronounces  his 
wwk  "  bien."  If  you  ask  him  what  is  to  pay,  he  will  shrug 
his  ehoalders,  and  say,  "  Oh,  what  you  please,  three  or  four 
sous,"  and  with  another  smile  of  satisfaction,  he  pockets  the 
money,  says  "  merci  bien,"  (many  thanks,)  wishes  you  a 
good  morning,  and  then  looks  out  for  another  customer.  If 
no  one  come6  within  a  few  minutes,  he  seats  himself  upon 
his  box,  and  in  a  little  while  is  fast  asleep.  However,  he  is 
easily  aroused  by  a  needy  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  coming 
towards  him  ;  indeed  I  am  not  sure  bnt  that  he  smells  such 
a  pair* whilst  yet  afar  off,  for  he  often  t^ns  his  eyes  and 
starts  up  just  at  the  right  time. 

This  certunly  most  be  a  lucrative  trade  in  a  city  where 
35» 
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it  seems  (o  be  the  rule  to  rain  once  a  day,  and  the  streets 
so  easily  get  dirty,  and  where  each  carriage  in  passing  you 
COTuhines  to  throw  a  little  mud  upon  your  perhaps  best  suit ; 
for  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  boot-black  has  also  a  set  of 
brushes  for  clothes,  bo  that  a  pair  of  pants  or  a  coat  may  be 
cleaned  in  a  moment.  And  thb  reniiads  me  of  a  little  anec- 
dote that  I  heard  the  other  day.  One  of  these  men  had  m. 
dog  with  a  large,  bushy  tail,  which  he  taught  bim  to  dip  in 
the  gutter,  and  when  he  saw  a  well-dressed  man  ^proach- 
ing,  to  run  quickly  by  him,  thereby  nibbing  his  tail  well 
against  his  pants.  Then  the  boot-black  would  politely  step 
forward,  and  oek  if  he  should  have  the  honor  of  brushing 
Monsieur's  clothes,  and  thus  be  obtained  a  goodly  share  of 
patronage. 

I  wonder,  by  the  way,  what  the  technical  term  for  these 
blackers  is^  perhaps  it  b  boot  merchants,  as  erery  body  here 
is  called  merchant  If  a  man  with  a  bag  fiill  of  old  clothes, 
or  maybe  with  a  pair  of  pantaloons  and  one  vest  over  hb 
arm,  passes  you  in  the  street,  he  sings  in  your  ears  "  mar- 
chand  d'h^its,"  (clothes  merchant),  or  if  another  meets 
you  bearing  in  his  hand  two  old  beavers,  he  will  drawl  out 
in  a  nasal  tone,  "  marchaad  des  chapeaus,"  (hat  merchant.) 
One  who  sells  charcoal,  if  it  is  only  by  a  thimble-full,  is  no 
longer  a  "charcoal  man,"  as  with  us,  but  a  "coal  mer- 
chant," while  the  old  woman  who  sells  cakes  for  a  sous 
apiece,  and  sugar  plums  and  candy  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates,  is  a  "  cake  merchant,"  and  she  who  on  her  stand 
displays  five  pears,  four  plums,  six  apricots,  and  a  few  green 
figs,  is  a  "  fruit  merchant"  By  tbe  way,  green  figs  are  a 
great  article  here,  and  I  like  them  much,  though  at  the  first 
trial  I  could  not  endure  the  taste.  They  are  aoll:,  pulpy, 
and  very  sweet.  The  summer  has  been  so  ccdd  they  do  not 
ripen,  so  they  are  brought  green  into  market.  The  weather 
is  as  much  the  topic  of  conrersotion  here,  as  it  sometintes  is 
among  us  at  home,  when  embarrassed  to  know  what  to  talk 
about      All    here  look  gloomy  when  the  weather  is  mea> 
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tioned.  The;  gay  there  will  he  no  cropa,  and  no  wine,  for 
the  grapea  will  not  ripen.  Already  hread  has  risen,  and  if 
bread  ia  scarce,  I  know  not  what  the  poor  pet^Ie  will  do, 
for  it  is  really  "  the  staff  of  life  "  to  them.  Poor  things !  I 
do  not  believe  they  taste  meat  once  a  week.  I  have  seen  as 
I  passed,  mea  and  women  in  the  poorer  kind  of  shops  eating 
their  plain  dinner.  They  gather  around  no  family  table, 
but  take  a  large  junk  of  black  hread  in  one  hand,  and  a 
piece  of  dingy  looking  cheese  or  an  cmioa,  in  the  other, 
and  this  constitutes  their  principal  meal,  so  that  if  bread 
does  rise  much,  they  will  be  badly  off  indeed.  I  have  seen 
the  cab  drivers  on  their  box,  make  their  dinner  from  the 
same  materials;  in  short,  it  is  all  that  this  class  of  pet^e 
ever  seem  accustomed  to.  Nov  and  then  a  few  roasted 
chestnuts  are  considered  a  great  luxury.  These  are  about 
as  large  as  four  or  five  of  our  chestnuts ;  uid  often  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  you  will  see  the  "  chestnut  merchants," 
wiUi  their  little  furnaces  before  them  ready  to  honor  the 
dcmuids  of  those  who  may  be  in  need. 

But  I  bare  wandered  far  from  my  steel  pen  subject.  AAer 
I  returned  I  met  with  no  bettear  success.  I  could  not  find 
out  of  the  whole  dozen,  one  that  would  make  a  letter, 
so  I  quickly  gave  up  the  attempt  to  write,  and  began  to  pack 
my  trunks.  J.  returned  about  Uiree,  saying  that  all  the 
•eats  in  the  Diligence  were  token  up  except  the  Coup6,  so 
be  engaged  that,  and  to-morrow  morning  we  are  off.  So 
now  for  "  merry  England."     Good  night 


Dieppe,  Wednesday  tre. 

Mr  OBAS  Fbibbo: 

I  did  not  expect  to  write  to  you  again  till  we  got  into 
^gland,  hut  on  arriving  here  this  evening,  we  found  the 
steamer  not  yet  in,  eo  we  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  hotel. 
While  waiting  for  dinner,  and  in  hourly  expectation  of  being 
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* 
called  to  the  boat,  I  use  tbe  time  in  writing  you  a  short 
letter,  which  is  a  rare  thing  for  me,  my  letten  being  gene- 
rally far  removed  Irom  ihort.  Ab  we  found  Paris  in  the  rain, 
so  did  we  leave  it,  and  dreary  and  dirty  were  the  streets,  as 
we  rode  through  them  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to- 
wards "Notre  Dame  dea  Victoires,"  the  place  of  our  de- 
parture. There,  notwithstanding  the  run,  we  found  a  busy 
scene,  a  half  dozen  Diligences  being  ready  to  set  off  in 
different  directions.  Haclciiey  coachos  and  cabs  were 
ccHuing  aUd  going  with  passengers  and  baggage.  Soon  we 
were  mi  our  way.  We  bade  farewell  to  the  Boulevards  as 
oar  vehicle  lumbered  along  through  the  almost  deserted 
streets,  presenting  a  starUing  contrast  to  the  brilliancy  and 
splendor  they  display  in  the  evening. 

We  then  wended  our  way  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  snburbs.  I  believe  I  have  never  tc4d  you  how  these 
streets  are  lighted.  Limterne  are  suspended  in  the  air  in  the 
middle  of  a  street,  by  a  chain  passing  from  the  second  or 
third  Btbry  of  opposite  houses,  thus  lighting  well  the  centre 
of  the  streets,  but  leaving  the  foot  passenger  at  the  side  to 
grope  his  way  as  he  best  can. 

We  had  for  our  cmnpanion  in  the  Coupe,  an  interesting 
man  who  spoke  English  very  well,  and  who  was  better  iufmned 
on  English  and  American  literature  than  any  foreigner  we 
have  met.  He  seemed  as  well  acquainted  with  Cooper  and 
Irving  and  Scott,  as  we  did,  and  with  our  country,  its  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  rivers,  its  politics  and  history.  He  did  not 
ask  us,  like  two  young  Englishmen  we  met  at  Naples,  bow 
our  country  was  governed,  and  what  connection  it  had  with 
Great  Britain.  When  they  saw  our  surprise  at  the  ques- 
tions, they  apologized  by  saying  that  they  did  not  meddle 
much  with  politics  I  I  wanted  to  tell  them  that  they  seemed 
to  meddle  still  less  with  history.  Doubtless  they  were  trav- 
elling f<n  information,  for  they  were  intelligent  on  every 
other  subject;  but  I  thought  if  they  had  staid  at  home  and 
studied  another  year,  it  would  have  profited  them  mcne  than 
going  to  Italy.     But  I  have  digressed  again. 
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We  were  neari;  fiAeea  honra  in  the  DiligeDce.  We  bftd 
quite  &  pleasant  ride,  aa  much  bo  as  a  shower  of  rain  every 
half  hour  conid  make  it,  through  a  really  [deaaant  countr;, 
slightly  hilly,  well  cultivated  and  well  watered.  We  saw 
iminense  fields  of  grain,  seeming  to  straggle  to  get  ripe,  and 
vineyards.  Dot  quite  ao  thrifty  looking  aa  those  we  aaw 
further  south.  For  several  miles  before  reaching  Dieppe, 
we  passed  delightful  groves,  indeed  I  may  say  forests,  and 
beautiful  meadows  bounded  hy  the  neat  hawthorn  hedge. 

Before  leaving  the  Diligence  for  ever,  allow  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  queer  way  in  which  the  horses  are 
haraessed.  Generally  we  have  had  seven  horses,  first  two 
abreast,  then  three,  then  two  again.  They  are  c<Hnmonly 
ridden  by  postilions,  though  a  man  calling  himsdf  the  con- 
ductor sits  on  top,  on  an  elevated  seat,  whence  he  can  have 
a  view  of  the  whole  establishment.  It  is  bis  place  to  see  to 
the  passengers  and  baggage,  Uie  postilion  has  merely  the 
care  of  the  horses.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  oddly 
the  horses  are  harnessed.  One  will  have  an  entire  new 
harness,  the  next  a  very  old  one,  while  on  a  third,  sundry 
pieces  of  rope  supply  the  deficiencies  made  by  time  and 
rough  usage.  One  will  have  on  a  collar  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  asd  his  companion  none  at  all.  Some  part  of  this 
motley  gear  is  constantly  breaking,  so  that  we  rarely  go  more 
than  a  mile  or  two  without  the  postilion,  with  an  inde- 
scribable whoop,  calling  on  bis  horses  to  slop,  and  as  quickly 
dismounting  as  his  large,  high  boots  will  allow  him  to,  con- 
necting the  shattered  parts  with  rope  and  twine. 

When  we  stopped  ai  the  office  in  Dieppe,  there  was  such 
a  crowd  aa  I  never  before  saw  on  a  like  occasion.  Cards  by 
the  dozen  were  thrust  into  our  hands,  and  it  seemed  to  m« 
that  I  heard  the  names  of  more  than  twenty  different  hotels. 
As  1  was  stepping  from  the  Diligence,  a  pretty  little  giri 
raised  her  dark  eyes  to  my  bee,  and  in  a  grille,  supplioaliug 
voice,  asked  if  I  wanted  a  wasberwunan. 

At  dinner  this  evening,  the  waiter  was  telling  us  bow 
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many  paas^jgers  were  wuting  for  tbe  steuner.  We  isked 
hint  if  there  were  any  Americans  (we  being  od  the  lookoat 
for  Hr.  T.)  He  said  one  of  them  talked  differently  Irmn  the 
rest,  and  ao  be  thought  he  most  be  an  American.  I  said, 
"  Wherein  was  the  difference  T"  "Ch/'aaid  he,  "hedid 
not  speak  bo  good  English."  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  as, 
with  much  self«omp)acency  in  hia  powers  of  obserratioD, 
that  as  sooD  as  he  saw  us  he  knew  we  were  Americans,  and  . 
that  he  informed  the  landlord  of  tbe  fact.  I  asked  him  how 
be  knew.  At  first  he  would  not  answer,  leaving  us  to  infer 
that  there  was  a  masonic  sign  about  our  nattrai ;  at  last  he 
confessed  that  none  of  them  spoke  good  English  I  So  much 
for  his  testimony.  I  could  have  tdd  bim,  thu  so  far  as  mj 
observation  went,  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  it  was  the  English 
that  did  not  ^>eak  cMTectly ;  hut  I  did  not  think  it  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  continue  the  subject  any  longer. 
Besides,  I  was  too  tired  and  too  sleepy,  and  too  anxious  to 
finish  my  letter.  It  is  about  ten  o'clock,  and  as  there  is  no 
certainty  what  time  the  steamer  will  arrive,  I  shall  compose 
mysdffor  the  night,  and  go  to  sleep  as  unooncernedly  as 
though  I  did  not  expect  every  moment  to  be  called.  And  so 
good  night  to  you. 


BtiasTOH,  Friday  ere. 
Mt  d«AB  p.: 

At  last  we  are  in  England  !  No  more  do  I  hear  the  clatter 
of  strange  tongues;  all  around  me  a  familiar  language  is 
qxtken,  and  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  I  am  in  any  othar 
land  than  my  own.  Even  now  as  I  sit  writing,  the  cries  of 
children  engaged  in  play  reach  my  ears,  and  ever  and  anon, 
I  catch  a  familiar  word,  such  as  "  hurra  I  "  and  "  no  play  !  " 
I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  in  any  place  in  France,  Italy  or 
Switzerland  such  a  gathering  of  children  t(^;etber,  as  I  hare 
seen  here  assembled  in  the  streets.    When  on  the  continent, 
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we  often,  in  visiting  palaces,  churches  or  museums,  caught  a 
wwd  or  two  of  our  own  language,  and  we  would  quickly 
whiqier  me  to  another,  "they  are  English  oi  Americans." 
Eveo  BO,  when  we  first  walked  out  here,  and  beard  peraoos 
c<MiTersing,  we  would  say,  "  bark !  tbey  must  be  either 
Englishmen  or  Americana,"  entirely  forgetting  that  we  were 
in  England. 

But  yon  will  think  I  hare  foigotten  too  e?ery  thing  else, 
if  I  run  on  in  this  diacuraive  manner,  so  I  will  quietly  go 
back  to  our  night  at  Dieppe.  By  twelre  o'clock  we  were 
aroused  from  our  sleep  by  the  information  that  the  boat  was 
to  start  at  one.  We  quickly  arose,  dressed  ourselves,  and 
went  on  board,  aud  I  was  asleep  in  my  berth  before  we  left 
the  wharf.  But  what  a  terrible  rough  night  we  had!  I 
believe  all  the  passengesa  were  sick  but  myself.  I  begin  to 
think  that  I  am  so  tough  that  I  can  endure  any  thing.  If  I 
come  hixne  from  any  excursion,  "  tired  almost  to  death,"  a 
half  hour's  rest  will  perfectly  restore  me,  and  then  I  am 
ready  to  start  off  again.  I  can  get  up  early,  and  I  can  sit 
up  late.  I  can  eat  any  thing  1  like,  and  nothing  hurts  me. 
Am  I  not  the  right  one  then  to  be  tossed  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  and  subject  to 
all  kinds  of  living]  H«.Te  no  fears  then  on  my  account,  for 
I  never  was  stronger  nor  healthier  in  my  life. 

But  I  have  wandered  firom  the  steamer.  I  lay  near  a 
window,  and  I  could  see  the  waves  dashing  down  upon  us, 
as  though  they  were  going  to  overwhelm  us.  I  scarcely 
ever  saw  it  rougher  when  we  were  on  the  open  Atlantic. 
As  we  drew  near  the  shores  of  England  it  became  rougher 
and  rougher.  The  skylights  were  all  closed,  so  that  al- 
though it  was  broad  daylight,  we  were  in  midnight  darkness 
in  the  cabin.  I  never  knew  any  thing  so  uncomfortable. 
We  could  not  land  at  the  pier  at  Brighton,  but  were  obliged 
to  land  two  miles  beyond  the  town.  There  we  waited  some 
time,  till  a  train  of  cars  ctuning  along,  we  jumped  in  and 
came  to  town. 
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Before  leaving  the  Bteamer  we  were  tcdd  that  we  should 
Dot  be  permitted  to  take  any  of  our  baggage  ashore,  but  that 
it  should  be  sent  cm  after  na.  At  Dieppe  I  had  taken  (he 
precaution  to  put  in  my  pocket  (a  good  sized  <Hie  by  the 
way),  the  cameos  and  ornaments  I  had  bought  in  Rome  and 
other  places:  Judge  then  of  mj  consteraalion  when  on 
coming  out  of  the  boat,  a  custom-house  officer  stc^^>ed  me, 
saying,  "What  hare  J'ou  in  your  basket 7"  I  answered, 
"  My  writing  apparatus  and  my  brushes,"  He  held  oat  his 
hand,  saying,  " May  I  look  iaT"  Although  a  basket  made 
of  alabaster  was  stowed  away  in  the  bottcnn  of  it,  I  readily 
gave  it  up.  He  lifted  the  cover,  but  seeing  my  inkstand 
and  pens,  closed  it  again.  Another  question  —  "  Have  you 
any  thing  foreign  about  you  T  "  Oh  thought  I,  "  I  guess 
you  would  think  so,  if  you  could  aee  the  trinkets  stowed 
away  in  my  pocket."  However,  for  once,  my  forethought 
instead  of  coming  afterwards  as  usual,  came  at  the  right 
time,  and  I  immediately  anawered,  "  Yes,  I  am  a  foreigner 
myself,  and  all  that  I  have  <hi  is  foreign ;  are  you  siUisfied  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  you  may  pass."  And  glad  was  I  to 
get  here  where  I  could  empty  my  pockeL 

Wb  were  able  to  do  but  little  in  the  sight-seeing  line 
yesterday,  for  it  was  twelve  o'clock  before  we  got  here ;  then 
we  had  to  wait  for  our  breakfast.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  simple 
one,  boiled  eggs  and  dry  toast.  This  has  been  our  breakfast 
for  two  months  post.  Are  we  not  plain  in  our  tastes  when  we 
are  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  one  can  think  of  1  But 
we  enjc^  a  trugal  breakfast,  at  no<»  a  slight  luncheon,  and 
then  at  night,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over,  a  hearty 
dinner. 

At  one  we  were  ordered  to  be  at  the  custtHU-house,  so 
there  we  betook  ourselves.  We  had  to  inscrit»e  <Nir  namea 
in  a  book,  that  our  turn  should  come  in  regular  ord^. 
Then  we  had  to  wait  an  hour  at  least  Tedious  enough 
it  was  too.  In  vain  I  tried  to  amuse  myself  in  noticing 
the  examinations  going  on  with  others'   baggage.     I    had 
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passed  through  the  ordeal  too  often  mysetf,  to  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  it  inBicted  upon  another.  We  saw  enough, 
however,  to  lead  ub  to  suppose  that  our  own  examination 
would  be  rigorous,  and  waited  rattier  aasiouslj  for  our 
names  to  be  called.  Glad  was  I  that  my  gewgaws  were 
locked  up  in  our  room  at  the  hotel.  At  length  our  turn 
came ;  and  what  do  jrou  think  was  the  first  question  asked  by 
the  officer  as  he  stooped  to  unlock  my  trunk  1  It  was, 
"How  long  hare  you  been  Irom  the  States  1"  I  said  to 
myself,  "  How  is  it  that  I  have  so  sood  betrayed  my  nation! 
Have  I  already  been  guilty  of  speaking  in  improper 
English  1"  These  mental  queries  were  soon  ended  by  the 
officer  saying,  "  I  knew  as  soon  as  I  saw  your  trunks  that 
you  were  from  the  States ;  they  are  too  strwig  and  too  stout 
to  have  been  made  elsewhere." 

Then  commenced  the  search;  it  was  light  in  comparison 
with  our  expectations,  but  severe  enough  in  all  conscience. 
Several  times  we  were  asked  if  we  had  "  any  thiog  against 
the  goTernmeoL"  Now  we  knew  that  if  we  said  "  No,"  and 
any  thing  was  found  in  onr  possession  subject  to  duty,  we 
should  have  to  pay  a  heavy  line,  so  we  were  cautious  in  our 
answers,  and  said  that  we  had  nothing  as  far  as  we  knew; 
we  had  some  books  and  some  engravings,  bat  nothing  to  be 
left  in  England,  as  we  were  on  our  way  home.  Then  they 
said  "  Are  the  books  in  English  T  "  I  answered  "  Yes,  mostly ; 
some  are  in  French,  and  two  or  three  in  Latin."  They 
looked  at  my  boots  and  my  gloves,  and  asked  if  they  had 
been  worn.  I  said  "  Yea,"  for  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  wear  at  least  once,  a  half  dozen  pairs  of  French  boots, 
and  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  (these  articles  being  very 
cheap  in  Paris,  I  had  laid  in  a  supply.)  At  last  I  got  out  of 
all  patience  with  these  provoking  questions,  and  I  turned 
coolly  away,  saying,  "  Yon  have  the  keys,  yon  can  see  for 
yourself  what  there  is  in  the  trunks."  J.  was  so  much  ex* 
hauBted  after  his  sickness  the  night  befwe,  that  be  could 
take  but  little  part  ia  what  was  going  on.     Besides,  I  had 
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80  long  been  "spokeswoman"  in  France,  that  it  seemed  to 
come  quite  handy.  Indeed  you  well  know  that  1  am  gene- 
rally not  backward  in  speaking  my  mind. 

On  engravings  we  were  charged  duty;  on  dark  ones  one 
penny,  and  on  colored  ones  two  pence,  so  that  we  had  to 
pay  nearly  four  dollars.  Fortunately  for  us  they  did  not 
discover  the  half  we  bad,  for  many  of  them  were  in  the 
books,  put  away  irom  dust  and  dirt.  Now  for  the  last  time 
the  fiery  ordeal  has  been  passed ;  henceforth  we  hare  nothing 
to  do  with  passports  aud  examinations  of  baggage.  It  will 
seem  indeed  as  though  we  are  ia  a  strange  land  and  amid 
new  scenes.  After  we  came  home  iiom  the  custom-house, 
we  laid  aside  our  travelling  garb,  and  put  on  our  nest  best, 
(for  you  must  know  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with 
England  in  the  rain,)  and  sallied  out  to  take  a  view  of  the 
town,  and  a  very  pretty  town  it  is  too.  It  lies  directly  on 
the  sea,  so  that  at  this  season  it  is  a  great  place  of  resort  for 
bathers.  The  streets  are  quite  wide,  and  well  macadamized, 
and  the  houses  are  really  very  pretty.  In  some  streets,  the 
houses  are  built  in  one  particular  style.  The  favorite  fashion 
is  what  at  home  we  call  the  "  bureau  style,"  having  a  pro- 
jecting, semicircnlar  front.  You  have  one  specimen  of  this 
style  in  your  own  city,  the  house  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  in 
Westminster  street.  In  all  the  houses  of  this  style  here 
there  is  a  little  balcony  in  front  of  the  second  story,  and 
over  this  an  awning.  Some  of  the  houses  look  as  though 
they  were  paved,  the  outside  being  of  small  round  stones, 
like  our  paving  stones.  Almost  all  the  houses  have  neat 
little  gardens  in  front.  The  street  facing  the  beach,  or  as 
they  call  it  here  "  the  sands,"  is  broad  and  has  elegant 
houses,  mostly  of  light  grey  stone.  These  houses  are  chiefly 
occupied  by  boarders.  I  could  not  but  gaze  upon  the  sea 
with  loving  eyes,  for  I  thought  that  some  of  the  waves 
that  came  breaking  in  upon  the  beach,  mayhap  had  kissed 
the  shore  of  my  own  native  land. 

You  don't  know  what  cunning  little  carriages  they  have 
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here ;  they  are  perfect  little  barouches,  only  they  are  drawn 
by  men  instead  of  horses.  I  preaame  they  are  for  those 
invalids  who  cannot  bear  the  mt^on  of  a  large  carriage,  . 
and  that  it  is  quite  common  to  use  them,  I  inferred  from 
meeting  eo  many  in  the  streeta,  and  from  seeing  the  number 
"  forty  "  on  one.  I  saw  still  smaller  carriages,  for  children ; 
these  were  drawn  by  little  goats. 

There  are  some  fine  looking  cluirches  in  Brighton,  and 
Beveral  public  gardens  and  squares,  or  not  exactly  "  squares," 
as  they  are  of  all  shapes.  Nor  mnst  I  forget  the  royal  pal- 
ace called  the  "  Pavilion."  It  is  a  large  though  rather  a 
low  building  in  the  Turkish  style,  I  should  judge  from  the 
dome  and  the  minarets  that  rise  from  all  parts  of  the  roof. 
Though  of  singular  architecture,  I  like  it  much.  Here  Queen 
Victoria  sometimea  spends  a  part  of  the  summer  months. 

But  most  of  all  do  I  like  Brighton  for  its  magnificent 
oea  view.  The  waves  came  in  grandly  yesterday.  All  along 
the  beach  were  multitudes  of  little  bathing  wagons,  like 
those  we  see  at  Newport.  I  sbonid  have  been  tempted  to 
have  tried  a  bath  myself,  if  it  had  not  been  so  very  cool. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  riding  here  yesterday,  pec^le 
coming  to  the  races,  I  suppose.  The  most  of  the  horses 
were  ridden  by  postilions,  while  the  groom  was  mounted  on 
the  box,  and  two  or  three  servaats  sat  on  a  seat  fixed  behind 
called  a  "rumble." 

We  were  amused  in  reading  the  signs  here.  We  saw 
"  Coachman  to  the  Q.ueen,"  "  Chemist  to  her  Majesty," 
"  Wagon  Carriers  to  her  Majesty,"  "  Tobacconist  lo  his 
Majesty,"  meaning  I  presume  the  late  king,  as  Prince 
Albert  is  only  called  "  His  Royal  Highness."  But  the 
Tunniest  of  all  was  "  Tailor  to  her  Majesty."  Now  I  have 
always  heard  that  she  wore  "  the  small  clothes,"  but  I  never 
knew  before  that  she  had  to  employ  a  tailor  to  make  them  I 

After  dinner  we  took  another  walk.  The  streets  were 
well  lighted,  and  many  of  the  shops  presented  quite  a  bril- 
liant appearance.     It  was  a  noisy  scene,  and  we  met  more 
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drunken  men  in  one  hour,  thin  we  have  seen  in  all  our  tour. 
The  races  being  held  here  this  week,  may  make  some  dif- 
ference. There  was  quite  a  "  row  "  befiwe  the  theatre,  ao 
that  we  had  hard  work  to  get  b;.  This  did  not  seem  like 
the  qttiet  etreets  of  France  and  Italy.  To  be  sure  the 
streets  of  Paris  are  not  so  very  quiet,  but  its  noise  is  the 
rattling  of  carriages  and  the  busy  tread  of  men,  and  the 
low  hum  of  foicea,  and  not  of  idle,  drunken  persons. 

And  how  strange  it  seems  here  to  see  so  few  scddiers  1 
We  saw  one  or  two  parading  before  the  "  Pavilion,"  but 
how  difi^rent  from  the  hundreds  one  meets  at  aboot  every 
step  in  Paris.  The  uniform  here  is  good ;  scarlet  jackets 
and  dark  blue  pants  look  much  finer  than  the  coarse  red 
pantaloons,  and  dark  coats  of  the  commoo  soldiers  of 
France. 

We  have  spent  the  moat  of  the  day  to-day  in  witnessing 
the  horse  races.  Think  us  not  vulgar  in  our  tastes,  for 
many  of  the  nobility,  far  and  near,  patronize  these  races; 
nay,  many  of  the  riders  of  the  races  are  noblemen.  The 
country  hack  of  Brighton  rises  in  gentle  hills,  and  among 
these  hills  the  races  take  place.  The  race  course  is  two 
miles  long,  sweeping  round  one  of  the  hills.  On  either  side 
of  the  course,  an  enclosure  is  fenced  oS  for  people  on  foot, 
and  back  of  this  are  placesibr  carriages.  We  went  early 
that  we  might  get  a  good  stand.  I  should  think  we  walked 
two  miles  in  going  to  the  ground.  All  along  we  passed 
carts  and  tents  full  of  gipsies,  ragged  and  dirty.  One  little 
boy  followed  us  for  seme  distance,  trying  to  coax  a  ha'penny 
li-om  J.,  by  calling  him  "  a  fine  gentleman,"  and  telling  him 
that  he  was  "  born  to  be  lucky,  for  he  had  a  lucky  eye." 

On  the  ground  were  numerous  tents  and  stands,  but  every 
thing  of  the  kind  seemed  tame  after  the  display  in  the 
Champs  Elysees.  The  races  lasted  fVom  one  till  six,  with 
an  interval  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  between  each 
race.  I  had  a  first-rate  place,  and  I  stood  tbere  six  hours 
without  sitting  down.    I  dared  not  go  away  for  fear  of  losing 
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my  stand.  You  ask  me  how  I  conld  have  had  die  patience 
to  have  waited  there  ao  long.  I  answer  by  saying  that  it 
was  something  quite  new  to  us,  and  therer<we  interesting 
from  its  novelty ;  besides,  these  races  are  among  the  char- 
acteristic recreations  of  the  £nglish.  Of  course  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  enter  into  details  of  these  sports.  The  horses 
were  beautiful  specimens  of  their  kind,  long  and  slender, 
and  very  fleet.  The  riders  were  dressed  in  fanciful  costumes, 
some  in  scarlet  cap  and  jacket  and  white  breeches,  others  in 
buff  and  blue;  all  wore  top-boola.  The  riders  seemed 
almost  to  stand  up  in  the  stirrups,  in  order  that  their  weight 
should  be  no  hindrance  to  the  speed  of  the  horse.  The 
crowds  were  excited  and  animated,  and  shouted  with  eager 
glee  as  the  racers  passed.  In  the  last  race  the  horses  leaped 
over  three  diffisrent  fences. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  races,  great  trafficking 
was  going  on.  The  first  part  of  the  day  the  loudest  cry 
was,  "Cards,  gentlemen,  correct  cards  of  the  races,"  and 
this  was  echoed  and  re-«choed  from  every  side,  sometimes 
varied  with  a  "  Card,  my  lady,"  (to  me),  and  to  J.,  "  Now 
yotir  honor,  buy  this  card."  Then  came  the  sellers  of  ftuit, 
and  apples  and  pears  were  cried  in  every  tone  of  voice,  with 
sundry  epithets  of  admiration,  as  "  Nice,  mellow,  ripe, 
quite  ripe,  melt  in  your  mouths."  A  man  with  an  armful 
of  canes  then  passed,  and  he  k^t  singing,  "  A  penny  b  the 
price,  a  penny  is  the  price,"  till  I  got  heartily  tired  of  the 
sound,  and  was  thankful  to  see  his  stock  diminished ;  when 
lo!  he  returned  with  a  new  supply,  but  to  my  great  joy  he 
changed  his  tune  to  "  Two  pence  for  these,  your  honors." 
Venders  of  cigars  next  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  "  Cigars, 
gents,  and  a  light,"  was  all  the  cry.  And  ginger  beer  too 
was  offered  in  small  bottles  for  a  penny  apiece,  and  soda 
water,  not  at  all  tempting  in  its  qipearance,  and  a  drink 
which,  though  called  lemonade,  I  felt  not  the  slightest  indi- 

At  last,  after  standing  for  more  than  six  hours,  and  walk- 
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ii^  fimi  miles,  we  reached  our  hotel,  and  I  felt  really  bat 
little  fatigued.  And  so  hare  passed  our  first  two  days  in 
this  "  eea-girt  isle."  And  pleasant  as  it  is  thns  to  be  in 
our  own  father-land,  jet  this  {Measure  has  some  drawbacks, 
for  in  hearing  a  language  spoken  with  which  we  are  per- 
fectly familiar,  we  hear  words  of  profanity  and  vulgarity, 
which  long  have  been  strangers  to  our  ears.  And  talk  about 
the  Americans  not  speaking  the  English  language  properly  ! 
I  never  heard  such  outlandish  jargon  in  all  my  life,  as  I 
have  heard  to-day,  emd  that  too  from  well-dressed  persons. 

White  we  were  at  our  quiet  dinner,  (for  we  dined  by 
ourselves),  we  heard  music.  Turning  towards  the  window, 
we  saw  a  young  man  and  girl  dancing  on  stilts.  Cluite  s 
Dorel  way  of  dancing,  but  they  managed  their  wooden  sup- 
porters with  much  dexterity,  and  it  was  amusinf;  to  see  them, 
after  they  had  finished,  walk  around  wiUi  their  little  cupa 
for  pay ;  being  so  elevated,  they  were  on  a  level  wiUi  the 
second-story  windows  of  the  houses  around. 

But  I  have  time  to  say  no  more  now ;  so  adiea. 


LonvQtr,  Angwt  mh. 
Mt  dearest  Friekd  : 

It  is  now  twenty  weeks  since  I  looked  my  last  on  your 
dear  face,  and  ere  ten  more  have  passed,!  hope  to  be  seated 
once  more  by  your  fireside,  where  with  you  and  all  the  cher- 
ished ones  I  hold  in  my  heart,  we  may  once  more  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  social  communion.  I  cannot  now  stop  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  long  to  see  you  all,  for,  as  you  plainly  per- 
ceive, I  use  but  little  space  in  my  letters  for  sentiment  or 
compliments. 

And  now  we  are  in  I.ondon,  that  "  great  city."  If  as 
some  say,  "  First  iinpreasions  are  every  thing,"  then  have  we 
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occasion  to  be'  pleased  with  outs,  for  they  are  very  favora- 
ble in  thia  iaetance.  Thus  far  we  like  this  city  much. 
The  streets  are  quite  wide  and  very  clean,  and  the  houses 
uniform  and  handsome,  though  rather  sombre.  I  speak  now 
particularly  of  the  newer  and  more  fashionable  parts  of  the 
city.  We  are  in  oae  of  the  most  airy  and  pleasant  streeta, 
just  out  of  "  Portland  Place,"  at  an  excellent  private  board- 
ing house,  where  are  several  Americans,  and  some  very 
pleasant  English  people. 

We  left  Brighton  Satorday  morning  in  the  stE^e-coach,  a 
little  bit  of  a  thing  inside,  not  much  larger  than  one  of  our 
hackney  coaches,  but  calculated  to  accommodate  quite  a 
number  of  passengers  outside.  Two  can  sit  with  the  coach- 
man, three  on  an  elevated  seat  behind  ;  besides  these,  seats 
are  arranged  across  the  top.  I,  being  totally  unaccustomed 
to  riding  on  the  outside,  took  a  seat  in  the  interior,  though 
several  ladies  were  on  top.  But  I  repented  of  my  decisiwi 
before  we  had  gone  many  miles,  for  these  coaches  are  hung 
so  low,  that  I  coaid  see  but  little  of  the  conntry  through 
which  we  passed. 

In  riding  outside,  one  pays  but  half  price.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  a  genera]  rule,  it  was  so  in  this  coach.  J. 
rode  on  the  outside,  so  that  I  was  quite  by  myself;  that  is, 
there  were  a  gentleman  and  an  old  lady  inside,  but  neitha 
of  them  spoke  a  half  dozen  words.  J.  was  quite  amused 
with  a  young  lady  who  sat  beside  him.  She  was  intelligent 
and  sociable,  and  conversed  with  ease  and  fluency.  But 
what  remark  do  you  think  she  made  in  relation  to  our  own 
country  1  Why,  that  as  much  as  she  would  like  to  see 
America,  she  would  not  dare  visit  it,  as  the  people  were 
such  savages  she  should  fear  for  her  life  1  Only  think 
of  that  I  I  suppose  she  imagines  that  we  are  all  Indians. 

The  road  was  good,  but  not  so  surpassingly  good  as  my 
anticipations  led  me  to  expect.  We  went  about  as  fast  as 
in  the  Diligence,  but  fstopped  oAener  to  set  passengers  down 
and  to  take  in  others,  and  more  time  was  consumed  in 
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changing  horses  than  in  the  Diligence.  These  little  things 
struck  me,  as  I  had  so  often  beard  that  the  roads  and  the  speed 
in  England  were  unrivalled.  Had  I  come  directly  from 
home,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  thought  the  roads  perfect, 
hut  after  travelling  on  the  excellent  roads  on  the  continent, 
we  hare  more  exalted  notions. 

The  country  was  pleasant  and  qnite  well  cultivated,  and 
it  had  a  sort  of  home  look,  mcH'e  than  any  of  the  countries 
through  which  we  have  passed.  The  bouses  had  a  cleaner 
and  more  comfortable  aspect,  and  it  seemed  so  rural  to  see 
cattle  quietly  grazing  in  the  fields.  We  saw  no  walls,  no 
fences,  nothing  hut  hedges. 

Yesterday  mornlDg  we  started  to  find  the  church  where 
Mr.  Noel  preaches,  which  our  landlady  told  us  was  some- 
where near  Bedford  square,  and,  by  the  way,  she  seemed 
surprised  to  find  that  we  Americans  were  so  well  acqaiinled 
with  the  names  of  English  clergymen ;  indeed  in  several 
cases  we  were  more  .conversant  with  them  than  she  was,  for 
on  inquiring  about  Mr.  Melville,  whose  praise  is  in  all  our 
land,  she  had  never  heard  the  name. 

Aftet  studying  out,  on  our  pocket  map  of  London,  the 
situation  of  Bedford  square,  we  started  off  to  find  it  We 
certainly  walked  two  miles  before  we  came  to  the  square,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  beautiful  little  park  or  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  houses.  Indeed  in  all  our  walk  we 
passed  none  other ;  that  is,  they  are  high,  plain,  substantial 
stone  houses,  though  all  of  rather  a  darkened  hue.  Many  of 
them  have  shops  on  the  lower  floor,  which  are  entered  by 
the  same  door  as  the  bouse. 

We  came  to  a  church,  and  as  it  was  getting  late,  we  went 
in,  without  knowing  whose  it  was.  The  service  was  already 
commenced ;  it  was  read  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  raau- 
aet  by  a  middle-aged  clergyman,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  a  younger,  and  what  we  at  home  would  call  a 
foppish  looking  man.  It  was  an  excellent  sermon,  however, 
and  entirely  extemporaneous,  the  speaker   for  some  time 
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holdiDg  hia  little  bibie  in  hia  hand;  and  as  be  would  reTer  to 
some  passage  in  explanation,  or  confinnation  of  bis  text, 
the  congregation  would  follow  bim,  nearly  all  baving  bibles 
with  them.  I  inquired  of  a  lady  who  sat  near  me  if  she 
knew  the  clergyman's  name;  she  said  it  was  Hughes.  As 
this  was  our  first  acquaintance  with  an  English  church,  yon 
will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  a  little  more  about  the  manner  of 
conducting  serrice.  The  church  is  small,  but  it  has  a 
gallery  around  three  sides  of  it,  so  that  it  can  eeat  a  good 
many  people.  It  waa  rery  Aill,  the  responses  were  well 
made,  and  the  singing  joined  in  heartily  by  all.  In  fact 
there  was  a  printed  notice  at  the  door,  requesting  all  the 
'^"gregattou  to  unite  in  the  singing.  What  would  some  of 
our  exclusive  singers  at  home  say  to  that  1 

The  clerk,  who  occupied  a  seat  below  the  pulpit,  had  a 
real  sing-song  tone,  and  I  could  scarcely  keep  from  smiliag 
to  bear  him  gire  the  hymn,  he  drawled  it  out  so  drolly.  As 
soon  as  the  number  of  the  hymn  was  given,  the  organ 
struck  up,  and  the  tune  was  played,  and  then  the  clerk 
read  the  first  two  lines,  and  that  was  all  be  read.  And  well 
that  he  stopped  when  he  did,  for  I  could  not  possibly  have 
heard  him  read  more  without  laughing. 

We  came  home  at  noon,  took  a  little  lunch,  and  once 
more  started  for  Mr.  Noel's  church.  After  a  long  walk,  we 
succeeded  in  finding  it,  but  I  could  not  help  stopping  and 
uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  for  it  looked  more  like 
one  of  our  old  brick  ecboolhoases  than  a  church.  On  iop 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  belfry,  from  which  came  the  sound  of  a 
tinkling  bell,  exactly  like  a  school  belt.  The  interior  is 
plain  and  neat.  The  pulpit  and  desk  are  cushioned  with 
crimson  velvet.  Up  and  down  the  aisles,  little  seats  are 
fixed  against  tlie  pews,  between  the  doors.  I  soon  conjec- 
tured by  the  thinness  of  the  audience,  that  Mr.  Noel  waa 
not  going  to  preach.  I  have  not  before  heard  the  afternoMi 
service,  and  it  sounded  quite  strangely  to  me,  though  I 
know  not  as  it  ia  alwaya  conducted  on  the  same  plan.   After 
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the  aecond  leeaon  a  hymn  waa  anng,  instead  of  a  chaat,  bat 
it  was  not  from  the  prayer  book,  but  from  a  collection  pr&> 
pared  by  Mr,  Noel  himself.  This  sounded  rather  "  square 
windowy,"  I  thought.  The  sermon  was  good,  though  rather 
dull,  hy  an  oldish  man  who  was  almost  bald.  He  is  the 
curate,  I  believe.  The  clerk  wore  a  rery  rich  black  robe; 
a  nicer  looking  ooe  even  than  the  minister's.  We  met  him 
as  we  came  out,  and  we  asked  him  if  Mr.  Noel  was  to 
preach  in  the  evening,  and  he  said  "  Yes;  "  but  though  I 
felt  anxibua  to  hear  him,  I  waa  quite  too  tired  to  think  of 
going  so  long  a  distance  again. 

We  passed,  ia  onr  walk  to  and  fr<MQ  church,  a  half  dozen 
parks,  which  certainly  add  a  great  deal  to  the  appearance  of 
a  city  like  London,  in  which  some  relief  is  needed,  after 
seeing  nothing  but  dark-ccdored  houses.  These  parks, 
however,  are  quite  exclusive,  there  being  a  notice  over  the 
gates  that  no  one  ia  allowed  to  walk  in  them,  but  those  who 
live  in  the  squares  around  them.  The  gales  are  locked  all 
the  time,  each  family  having  a  right  to  the  park,  keeping 

In  the  morning  as  we  went  to  church,  we  saw  a  commo- 
tion in  the  street,  and  a  huddling  together  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  On  looking  up  we  saw  a  chimney  on  fire. 
Several  police  men  gathered  around,  and  two  engines  were 
quickly  on  the  spot,  though  nothing  in  the  world  was  to  be 
seen  hut  a  little  smoke,  which  is  certainly  do  novel  sight  in 
London.  Either  the  Londoners  are  very  much  afraid  of 
fire,  or  they  are  ready  to  run  in  crowds  at  every  little  thing ; 
a  little  of  both,  I  suspect  to  be  the  case.  The  rows  of 
honses,  though  so  compactly  built,  are  admirably  arranged 
for  preventing  fire  from  progressing,  for  between  every  two 
houses  it  is  required  that  there  should  be  a  wall  at  least 
eighteen  inches  thick. 

As  we  came  home  at  noon  we  met  great  numbers  of  girls, 
each  having  in  her  hand  a  pitcher  or  mug  of  beer.  Almost 
every  family  seemed  to  be  thus  refreshing  themselves,  in 
addition  to  their  Sunday  dinner. 
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This  morning  on  going  to  the  banking  house  of  Mesu^. 
Baring,  J.  fonad  two  letters  from  you,  which  afibrded  us  a 
TBst  deal  of  pleasure.  After  luncb,  which  we  have  here  at 
one  o'clock,  we  went  to  the  Zoological  Garden,  one  of  our 
gentlemen  boarders  kindly  giving  ue  tickets  of  admission, 
as  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  in  without  a  ticket  from  one  of 
the  members  of  the  society,  and  even  then,  each  one  is 
obliged  to  pay  a  shilling.  On  going  to  the  garden  ve  passed 
through  Regent's  Park,  which  has  lately  been  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  It  IB  a  inost  beautiful  park  of  over  four  bun- 
dred  acres  in  extent,  and  is  intersected  by  roads  and  walks. 
It  is  a  fashionable  place  for  promenade,  and  here  nurees  and 
children  are  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as  well  as  ladies 
and  young  misses,  while  handsome  carriages,  with  tbeir  liv- 
eried attendants,  are  dashing  here  and  there,  adding  variety 
to  the  scene.  In  the  park  itself  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sameness  ;  here  you  pass  along  a  path  bordered  with  tieee, 
and  there  across  a  wide,  <^n  glade,  covered  with  grass  of 
the  richest  green,  and  is  some  places  it  would  seem  that  yoii 
were  actually  in  the  country,  as  cows  and  sheep  are  grazing 
near,  were  it  not  that  through  the  trees  you  catch  glimpses 
of  the  elegant  houses  around  the  park. 

The  Zoological  Garden  is  also  a  fashionable  place  of 
promenade.  "  Flowers  of  every  hne  adorn  the  gay  par- 
terre," trees  of  every  clime  throw  their  grateful  shade 
around.  Here,  too,  is  almost  every  kind  of  animal  in  the 
known  world.  I  should  judge  the  collectiims  larger  than 
that  in  Paris,  not  more  in  numbers,  but  a  greater  variety  of 
species.  They  are  all  very  tame,  even  those  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  moat  ferocious.  They  would  run  to  the 
bars  of  their  cage  as  soon  as  a  visitor  appeared,  and  open 
their  mouths  for  something  to  eat.  The  goats  and  deer  ate 
from  our  hands,  the  difierent  kinds  of  dogs  set  up  a  furious 
barking  and  yelling,  not  from  antipathy  to  us,  but  from  a 
desire  to  be  fed,  and  the  very  bears  jumped  up  on  their  hind 
legs,  and  raised  their  fore  paws  in  a  beseeching  manner. 
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At  the  entrance  to  the  garden  ue  stuida  for  bread  snd  cake, 
an  abundance  of  which  is  bought  by  visitor*,  for  the  mere 
pUTpoae  of  feeding  the  animals.  It  is  useless  for  ine  to  give 
you  the  names  of  the  aoioials  we  there  bsw,  for  in  your  own 
city  yon  often  have  opportunities  to  see  quite  good  ccdlec- 

We  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  wandering  about  the  vast 
encloanre,  for  it  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  quite  like  a  sum- 
mer's day.  There  were  a  great  many  people  in  the  garden 
while  we  were  there,  in  fact,  as  I  told  yon  befue,  it  is  a 
fashionable  place  of  teaoit.  In  one  year  one  bundred  and 
twelre  thousand  persons  were  admitted. 

After  dinner,  which  is  at  sis  o'clock,  we  started  to  go  to 
Palernoeter  Row,  near  St.  Paul's,  to  Wiley  and  Putnam's 
bookstore.  Afl»  walking  till  I  verily  thought  we  should 
never  get  there,  we  at  last  found  the  street,  though  it  was  so 
late  the  office  was  closed.  We  walked  at  least  seren  miles, 
one  of  our  boarders,  well  acquainted  with  London,  says  that 
it  was  nine.  So  you  see  we  begin  to  equal  the  English 
themselves  in  walking.  I  assure  you  that  I  feet  tired  too, 
and  as  it  is  now  near  midnight,  I  think  I  may  be  excused  if 
I  retire ;  so  a  good  night  to  you. 


LoNDOH,  WtddeaiU]'. 
Mt  Dua  Fbiehd  ; 

To  say  that  we  have  been  "  te  busy  as  a  bee,"  would  he 
a  faint  comparison,  and  would  convey  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  use  we  have  made  of  our  feet,  eyes  and  tongues,  the  past 
two  days,  as  you  will  see,  when  I  tell  you  where  we  have 
been  and  what  we  have  seen.  Yesterday  morning  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  (don't  think  it  was  soon  after  sunrise, 
we  breakfast  at  nine,)  we  went  to  St.  Paul's.  We  went  into 
Portland  street  and  got  into  an  onmibus,  and  were  carried 
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the  i«hole  diitance,  mme  than  two  miles,  for  a  Bi^>eace. 
Carriage  hire  b  dear  here,  the  ohargea  being  made  by  the 
mile.  I^you  go  ia  a  oab  one  mile,  you  aie  charged  one 
BhiUiiig  sterling,  about  twenty-one  cents  out  money ;  if  mcH'e 
than  a  mile,  ao  extra  shilling  is  put  on,  and  so  on  for  each 
additional  mile.  This  seems  strange  to  us  aHei  our  cheap 
rides  on  the  cootineat. 

St.  Paul's  is  a  noble  edifice,  a  qilendid  church,  at  least  as 
far  as  regards  the  extwior.  Indeed  the  architecture  is 
superb,  and  I  tiuok  the  iront  even  more  imprassire  than 
that  of  St.  Peter's.  It  wants  the  opea  Bpwo  though,  in 
&ont  of  St.  Peter's,  for  it  is  seen  to  great  disadvantage,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  m  naany  buildings.  Thne  is  a  beautiful 
portico  in  front,  consiatiog  of  twelve  CwiMhiao  pillars;  over 
this  is  another  suf^rted  by  eight  columns  of  the  composite 
wder.  On  each  side  rises  a  tower,  in  one  of  whidi  is  the 
clock,  in  d>e  other  the  bells.  Over  the  centre  ia  the  mag- 
nific«it  d(Hue.  The  east  end  is  semicircular,  and  ia  ornar 
mented  wi^  some  fine  sculpture,  and  at  the  end  of  the  arms 
of  the  cross  is  a.  semiturcular  portico.  The  whcde  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing  which  cost  slev«i  thousand 
pounds.  In  front  of  the  church,  within  the  railing,  is  a 
statue  of  Queen  Anne,  holding  ia  her  hands  the  emblems  of 
royalty.  She  is  accompanied  by  figures  representing  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  France  and  America,  though  like  the 
drawings  in  a  child's  first  book,  one  must  tell  you  their 
names  before  you  can  find  out  what  tbey  are.  So  much  for 
the  esterior,  and  now  for  the  interior.  It  is  grand,  and  yet 
it  does  not  strike  the  beholder  with  awe  ;  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  for  us  to  have  vbited  it  before  seeing  the 
ehnrd>es  in  Italy.  The  whole  length  of  the  building  within 
the  walls  is  five  hundred  feet.  The  nave  is  s^arated  from 
the  rest  of  the  church  by  two  rows  of  massy  pillars,  and  &«n 
the  choir  by  a  large  door  of  open  irtm  work,  over  which  is 
the  organ.  The  interior  of  the  dome  is  painted  in  fresco,  so 
finely  as  perfectly  to  imitate  sculpture.  Tlie  choir  is  plain| 
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thovgb  rich ;  the  seats  are  of  dark  oak.  There  are  no 
oraafaeiitB  in  the  church,  no  aitle  ch^vda,  no  altars,  to  break 
in  upon  the  uniformity,  but  there  are  many  monuments,  and 
the  walls  in  Kveral  places  are  sculptured  in  bas-rdiefh. 
Anong  the  monuments,  I  noticed,  as  particulari;  intereatiog 
to  me,  those  of  Lord  Nelson,  John  Hovrard,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Mocae,  Dr.  Johasoii, 
Har<iuis  Cornwallis,  and  Bishop  Middleton,  all  having 
sculptnrsd  figures,  smte  of  then  T«ry  good,  others  vtxy 
pom.  Mtay  of  the  officers  are  r^reseoted  in  their  uniforms, 
which,  howera  becoming  they  may  hare  been  during  life, 
KB  not  at  all  infusing  in  marUe. 

Bishop  MidtUerton  is  in  his  robe,  ia  the  set  of  eonfinnia^ 
two  beys ;  the  robe  is  wretchedly  done.  The  monument  to 
Nelson  is  fine.  On  the  ti^  stand*,  the  naval  hero  leaning 
on  an  mebor.  Beneath,  on  his  right,  Britain  is  repreMBted 
pointing  him  out  to  yoang  seamen,  u  an  example  and 
a  model  to  them.  A  lion  guards  the  nuwument  on 
the  otbn  side.  On  the  ccmiers  <^  the  pedestal  tie  the 
words  "  Copenhagen,  Nile,  Trafalgar,"  and  between  them, 
figures  representing  the  North  Sea,  the  Nile,  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Howard  stands  trampling  upon  chains  and  ietters ;  in  one 
handhe  carries  the  key  of  a  prison,  and  in  the  other  a  scroll, 
on  which  ia  written  "  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Prisuia 
and  I^Mpitols."  Bat  I  must  oertuoly  not  forget  one  monvh 
ment,  which  struok  me  so  mack  that  I  copied  the  inscr^ 
tion.  "  Erected  at  puhlio  expense,  to  the  memory  of  Uajw 
Genera],  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  K.  B„  and  of 
Major  General  Samuel  GJbbs,  who  fell  glwiouslj  on  the 
S*k  ot  January,  181&,  whilst  leading  the  troops  to  an 
attaok  of  the  enemy's  works  in  front  of  New  Orleans  1 " 
"  Fdl  gloriously  1 "  If  this  eacomium  is  passed  on  them, 
what  ^nthet  shall  be  applied  to  Andrew  Jackscoi,  who  gained 
the  victory  in  which  they  f^l  1  On  top  of  the  monument  are 
the  two  renowned  heroes  in  their  uniibrms. 
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Neither  iroalcl  I  pus  bf  in  witnte  a  monameM  cxeCtod  to 
tbe  Rev.  John  Spratt,  wbich  gmre  rise  to  a  query  in  onr  o«« 
minds,  whether  it  was  the  veritable  "Jack  SprUt"  ofpoetie 
memory. 

The  monnmoiti  and  the'  Bcnlptdre,  end  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  9t  Paul's,  are  in  &  miaeraUe  state  of  prcserrs- 
tion.  The  itUnei  are  redly  dirfgured  by  the  dust  and  dirt, 
and  Uie  floor,  which  is  of  marble,  does  n<A  looJc  as  if  it  had 
been  cleaned  since  it  was  first  Imd. 

As  we  entered  the  church,  the  pealing  notes  of  tbe  orgui 
ttet  oat  ears.  We  #ent  into  the  choir,  vhexe  serrice  was 
being  performed.  There  were  several  priesU  and  boys  ell 
in  surplices.  They  were  chanting  at  the  uid  of  tbe  second 
lesson  when  we  entered.  The  organ  is  powerful  aad  of  fine 
tone.  The  creed  was. said  in  such  a  smgHHtng  lone,  and 
the  priests  and  tbe  boye  chanted  the  "  unen,"  and  die  vern- 
©lea  before  the  prayers,  in  such  a  queer  way,  tbti  really,  if 
it  had  not  been  too  sacred  for  mirth,  I  ^lould  have  laogbed. 
We  started  to  go  np  to  the  dome,  iriien  we  were  stopped  by 
a  man,  and  tali  that  it  wonid  ooet  us  fimr  ahillinga  two 
pence  each,  nearly  two  dtrilarB,  to  see  all  the  diSbreni  parb 
o(  tbe  church.  Howem,  we  were  determined  to  see  tbe 
view  from  tbe  top  of  tbe  church,  «o  we  paid  seven  shilliBg«, 
and  wait  np.  We  had  not  gone  up  a  diKten  Mairs,  beftne 
we  were  stepped,  and  another  shUling  demanded,  and  but  a 
little  farther  onr  prt^reas  was  ague  arrened,  and  we  were 
ttrfd  that  if  we  would  see  the  geometrical  staircase  and  die 
library,  still  another  shilling  must  be  fortbccming.  On  this 
I  got  wrathy,  and  told  the  man  we  had  paid  enough  aheady, 
and  that  we  did  not  want  to  see  any  library  or  staircase, 
though  I  confess  my  curiosity  was  a  little  excited  to  know 
what  a  geiHnetricsl  st^rcase  meant.  I  told  him  we  could 
go  all  over  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  without  paying  a  sixpence. 
He  did  not  seem  to  like  it,  and  I  don't  care  if  he  did'nt. 
I  had  been  three  months  where  I  could  not  WMdd  much  if  I 
wanted  to,  and  I  have  not  now  found  the  use  of  my  native 
tongne  for  nothing. 
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At  leagtb  m  eune  to  iht  rot^,  tnd  went  inside  of  the 
draie.  Heie  is  another  wfaiaperisg  giUerj.  We  went  one 
■ide,  and  a  man  stcmd  of^XMite  to  oa,  and  wbiqiered  some- 
thing ;  all  I  heard  was  "  a  billing  and  aixpence,"  (quite  as 
familiar  words  to  him  as  an;  other,  I  dare  aaj,)  for  there 
wee  some  workmen  over  onr  beads  who  made  such  a  clat- 
tering, that  we  oonld  not  hear  lond  talking,  to  nj  nothing 
of  whispering.  Then  this  man  riint  <mfl  of  the  gallery 
doors,  and  the  noise  was  quite  startling,   aouDding  like 


AAer  learing  this  gallray,  we  wonnd  aroand  in  the  dark, 
til)  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  but  when  there,  we 
found  that  the  view  was  great);  impaired  b;  the  nooke  and 
fog  that  enveloped  na.  We  saw,  indeed,  enough  to  oonTinee 
US  that  London  is  a  magnificent  city,  at  least  in  respect  to 
size.  We  could  see  the  Thames  quite  plainly,  as  it  mean- 
dered along,  and  tile  and  cupper  roob  beneath  oa,  aod 
^Hres  in  abnadance  around  us,  and  oeeasionally  an  opening 
wbsre  green  trees  brightened  the  proepe<^  but  the  smoke 
or  fog  or  something  else  lay  oft^  in  such  thick  masses,  that 
it  was  irapoflsible  to  penetrate  iL  The  air  was  loaded  with 
Doxiona  rq>or,  that  was  almost  intolerable  to  ns.  "  What  n 
horrid  smell,"  I  said,  and  I  tamed  to  another  side  awa; 
from  the  wind,  but  still  it  fiJlowed  me.  I  could  not  com- 
pare it  to  any  thing,  but  imagining  myself  to  be  in  a  coal 
cellar,  where  a  quantity  both  of  charcoal  and  hard  eoal  had 
just  been  thrown,  the  vile  dust  c^  which  filled  the  air,  tad 
while  the  odor  was  yet  in  my  nose,  to  add  to  it  the  smell 
of  strong  coffee  while  boiling.  You  will  smile  at  this 
bomely  compariaon,  nevertheless,  it  is  as  true  a  one  as  I  c>n 
give  you. 

After  waiting  m  that  elevated  spot  nearly  an  hour,  hoping 
the  air  wonld  become  dearer,  we  went  up  by  almost  perpen- 
dicular eturs,  and  by  a  straight  ladder,  till  we  got  innde  of 
the  ball ;  but  here  as  I  attempted  to  look  out,  the  wind  blew 
so  violently,  that  it  took  my   txainet,  and  even  my  hair, 
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almost  off  my  bead,  ao  Uiat  I  thought  it  was  high  time  to 
go  down. 

And  thai  ended  our  visit  to  8t  Paul's.  If  <di  sight'seeing 
in  England  is  on  so  ei:|>ensiTe  a  scale,  one  wonld  soon  ex- 
hanst  a  small  fortune.  But  I  oertainlf  mnst  not  forget  to 
tell  you,  that  we  went  np  no  less  than  fire  hundred  and 
eight;-«eTen  stairs  in  rcaohiog  the  top.  I  assure  you  it  re- 
quired no  litde  patience  in  conating  them,  and  yet  oonnting 
was  the  eaaiest  part. 

There  are  some  beautiful  sh(^  around  St.  Paul's,  in  which 
■re  as  fine  articles  and  as  finely  arranged  as  in  Paris.  We 
went  once  more  into  "  Paternoster  Row,"  a  singular  name, 
by  the  way,  for  a  street,  "  Our  Father  Row ; "  but  it  was  so 
named  because  here,  in  the  days  of  Romish  superstiticai, 
were  manufactured  beads  and  other  articles  used  by  adhe- 
rents to  that  faith.  It  is  quite  a  narrow  street,  and  is  mostly 
occupied  by  booksellers.  At  Wiley  &  Putnam's,  erne  of 
the  publishers  was  so  kind  fa  to  gire  us  several  American 
Bowsp^iers,  the  first  we  hare  seen  since  leaving  Marseilles; 
you  may  wdl  imagine  they  were  eagerly  derottred  by  us. 
Near  this  street  is  the  new  Paet<4£ce,  a  ^tacions  and  ele- 
gant bnildiog,  adorned  with  three  porticoes  of  the  Ionic 
order  t^  architecture.  You  may  hare  some  idea  of  the  vast 
deal  of  business  done  here,  when  I  tell  you  that  more  than 
fire  hundred  indiridoals  are  constantly  employed  in  this 
eftahlisbment,  and  tiiat  a  half  million  letters  pass  through  it 
erery  week.  Besides  this  central  office,  little  branch  t^ces 
are  eslahlished  in  diSsrent  parts  of  the  city,  and  post^mdi 
go  from  them  four  times  a  day,  so  that  if  you  want  to  send 
a  note  to  any  indiTidoal  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  city, 
you  hare  imly  to  drop  it  into  one  of  these  little  offices,  and 
yon  hare  an  answer  in  an  hour  or  two. 

After  lunch  we  went  to  the  C<rioflseuin,  a  large  bnilding 

flurmouDted  by  a  dome,  and  haring  a  beaatifnl  Doric  portico 

in  front.   It  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  ezhihiting  Horner's 

Panorama  of  Limdon,  which  carers  forty  thousand  feet  of 

37  • 
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cmvass.  It  wafl  taken  from  the  top  of  St.  Panl's,  Had  the 
artist  was  employed  three  years  upon  it.  He  miul  have 
tskeo  Qp  his  abode  in  those  elevated  regions  while  sketch- 
ing it,  for  he  certainly  could  not  mtMiat  up  alt  those  stairs 
many  times  a  week.  It  is  a  grand  thing,  and  gives  you  a 
most  complete  idea  of  the  vastneea  of  the  city.  All  lies 
hefore  you,  palaces  and  parks,  churches,  hospitals,  and  asy- 
lums, schools,  and  houses,  tlie  river,  and  the  countless  boats 
on  its  surface,  and  to  heighten  the  resemblaBce,  carriages 
and  horses,  and  people  in  the  streets. 

This  morning  we  found  a  real  English  rain  wbeii  we 
awoke,  and  we  began  to  think  what  we  riiooid  do  with  oar- 
seires,  fiir  our.  time  was  too  [Reeious  to  admit  of  our  spend- 
ing a  whole  day  in  our  room.  At  breakfast  we  were  assailed 
OD  all  sides  with  questions.  Our  fellow  boarders  think  we  are 
BO  persev^ng  in  sight-Meing,  that  they  were  aetualiy  g^ad 
there  was  soch  a  rain,  and  one  and  another  sud,  "  Well, 

Mrs. ,  you  certainly  will  not  think  of  gwng  out  in  this 

deluge."  We  took  it  alt  very  coolly,  and  assured  them  it 
was  eaeh  a  grand  time  to  see  the  British  Huseom,  that  vrc 
eould  not  let  the  <^portanity  pass  without  improving  it.  A 
party  of  three  Americans  have  been  boarding  here  sis  weeks, 
and  tbey  tdd  ns  this  morning  that  we  really  had  seen  more 
of  London  than  they  had. 

In  sight  of  oar  door  is  a  stand  for  carriages.  I  think  the 
carriage  arrangements  here  are  much  better  than  in  Paria, 
There  we  often  bad  to  walk  some  distance  before  we  could 
find  a  carriage,  but  when  we  did  come  to  a  stand,  we  found 
vehicles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in  any  quantities. 
Here  there  are  a  few  carriages  at  a  time ;  they  are  in  almoM 
every  street,  standing  along  in  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  You  have  only  to  look  toward  a  carriage  driver, 
and  instantly  bis  fore  finger  is  raised ;  if  yon  want  him, 
yon  raise  yours  in  return,  and  immediately  he  is  by  your 
side.  I  like  when  I  go  by  a  line  of  carriages,  just  to  glance 
a  them,  to  see  how  qatckly  the  fingers  are  raised. 
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The  British  Husemn  is  a  veiy  large  building,  nay,  I  may 
aay  butldinga.  Some  parts  are  ^oite  new,  indeed  not  yet  fin- 
ished, so  that  all  the  articles  are  not  arranged  for  tIsUmb 
lo  see  them.  The  oollection  ia  rery  extensive  and  remark- 
bly  fine,  and  for  a  wonder  in  Xioadon,  the  admissiim  is  fi-ee, 
and  no  attendant  is  allowed  to  take  s  fee  from  a  visitor. 
On  the  atairoaae  are  several  etufied  animals,  a  giraSe,  a 
mnsk  ox,  a  white  bear,  a  seal,  a  rhinoceros,  and  some  others. 
In  the  first  room  are  curiosities  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  from  British  Nottb  America,  fishing  utensils,  jackets 
made  of  the  intestines  of  the  whale,  musical  inatrumeots, 
mostly  of  reeds,  warlike  implements,  clubs,  cloth  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  Esquimaux  dresses,  idols  of 
various  forms,  ornaments,  &c.  Then  comes  the  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  here  is  every  kind  of  animal  ever 
known  to  exist.  I  cannot,  of  course,  enumerate  them. 
Besides  the  larger  animals,  there  are  every  qtecies  of  mon- 
keys, bats,  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  rabbits,  all  sorts  of  iasects 
preserved  in  spirits,  fish,  and  birds  of  every  kind.  And  not 
the  least  interesting  were  the  fossil  remains  of  animals,  larger 
than  any  in  the  known  world,  by  the  side  of  which  the  elo- 
phant  is  hat  a  baby,  animals,  too,  that  were  fiiond  in  Eng- 
land, that  now  only  exist  in  the  hottest  climates.  Such  are 
some  of  the  changes  in  this  changing  world  of  ours. 

Then  there  was  a  beautiful  collection  of  shells  ctHnprising 
every  kind,  &om  the  common  clam  shell  to  the  rarest  and 
most  beantifiil  ever  known,  and  a  grand  cabinet  of  minerals. 
One  room  was  filled  with  mummies  and  other  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, but  we  did  not  stop  to  examine  them,  as  we  saw  so 
many  of  those  in  different  museums  on  the  continent 

We  supposed  the  library  was  also  <^n  to  the  public,  but 
we  found  that  no  one  was  admitted  except  by  an  order  from 
one  of  the  trustees.  We  told  one  of  the  attendants  that  we 
were  strangers,  and  of  course  could  not  well  obtain  anch  a 
ticket.  He  asked  if  we  were  foreigners,  (it  seems  he  did 
not  suspect  by  our  "  poor  English "  that  we  were  Ameri- 
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euii.)  On  being  bM  who  we  were,  be  told  ns  he  would 
■how  us  tbe  room  oalled  the  king's  library.  It  is  a  large 
room,  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  contains  orer  mixty 
thousand  votumes,  bnt  as  we  could  not  see  any  of  tbe  rare 
manuacripts  here  deposited,  we  did  not  Care  to  stop  long. 

On  coming  out,  we  found  that  the  rain  had  ceased,  so  we 
thought  we  would  walk  to  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  a 
long  distance  to  be  sure,  but  as  the  churoh  was  not  (^>en 
till  three  o'clod:,  we  should  ha*e  gained  nothing  by  riding, 
BO  looking  about  on  tbe  shops  uid  houses,  and  reading  the 
signs,  we  walked  on,  sometimes  getting  a  little  out  ot  oar 
way.  Then  we  unfolded  our  pocket  map,  fonnd  out  the 
right  direction,  and  ^ain  tiUdged  on.  At  last  came  op  a 
violent  sbower,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  carriage  (or 
the  remainder  of  tbe  distance. 

What  a  noble  building  is  Westminster  Abbey  I  Vastly 
BuperiOT  iQ  its  architecture  to  St.  Paul's,  and  then,  inde- 
p«ident  of  these  things,  it  is  foil  of  so  many  monument*, 
and  appeals  to  our  feelings  by  so  many  touching  associa- 
tions, that  it  is  one  of  the  first  objects  in  London  a  atranger 
goes  to  see. 

It  is  built  in  the  purest  Gothic  style,  ezo^ing  that  the  up- 
per part  of  die  front  towers  is  finished  with  Roman  omam^tta, 
ui  inconsistency  which  most  immediately  strike  eTery  bebold- 
er.  All  aroundthe  exterior  are  jnttingtorrelswroaghtinthe 
finest  Gothic  style.  Leading  to  tbe  north  arm  of  die  cross, 
is  a  noble  portico.  In  shc»t,  the  whole  esteri(»  is  magnifir 
oent,  and  is  finished  in  the  richest  manner.  And  the  inte- 
rior is  so  grand,  that  I  cannot  praise  it  too  highly.  The 
ceiling  is  vanlted,  and  is  sug^rted  by  immense  pillars  of 
grey  marble.  Around  the  nave  rnns  a  gallery  composed  of 
light  arches,  over  which  is  a  range  of  windows.  The  dunr 
is  so  separated  from  the  nave,  as  greatly  to  impair  the  efiect 
of  the  architecture,  making  the  church  look  much  sbcxter 
than  it  is.  At  the  entrance  to  the  choir  are  beantifiil 
arches  of  open  stone  work,  over  which  is  tbe  organ,  which. 
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of  course,  entiiel;  conceal  the  choir  from  yiew,  while  stand- 
ing in  the  nave. 

I  come  now  to  epeak  of  the  nMmamenta.  And  first  of  all 
let  us  stop  at  that  part  of  the  cborch  called  "the  Poefs 
corner."  How  many  a  bard  has  been  cheered,  through 
scenes  of  poverty  and  sdf^lenial,  by  the  hope  of  at  last 
being  laid  Km<Mig  the  gifted  ones,  whoee  ashes  here  repose, 
or  whose  nanies  are  here  inscribed.  The  first  mono ment  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  that  of  Milton.  It  is  aurmounted 
by  a  bust  of  that  prince  of  epic  poets.  On  the  pedestal  is 
a  baanrelief  bast  of  Gray,  and  an  inscriptic»i  to  that  poet 
also.  I  designed  copying  the  ioscriptiais  on  all  these  mmi- 
nments,  (not  to  burden  you  with  them,  but  for  my  own  edi- 
fication,}  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  stop  long  enough  in 
■ny  one  place  to  do  that.  Let  me  give  yon  the  inscription 
on  Spenser's  monument  "  Heare  lyea  (expecting  the 
second  cranminge  of  our  Saviour  Christ  Jesvs,)  the  body  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  the  Prince  of  Poets  in  his  tyme,  whose 
Divine  Spirit  needs  noe  other  witnesse  than  the  works 
which  he  left  behinde.  He  was  borne  in  Lmtdon  in  the 
yeaie  I55S,  and  died  in  the  yeare  1598."  Quite  nttix  this 
is  a  little  slab  surmounted  by  a  bust,  with  this  simple  in- 
scription, "  O  rare  Ben  Juismi." 

Within  a  neat  little  temple  of  white  marble,  is  a  bust, 
beneath  which  is  written,  "  J.  Dryden,  natus  16SS;  mor- 
tuuB  Maia  1,  1700."  In  another  part  of  the  "  comer  "  is  a 
monument  to  Shakapeare,  on  the  pedestal  of  which,  in  bas- 
relief,  are  the  heads  of  Henry  V.,  Richard  III.,  and  Elizir 
beth.  On  the  top  is  a  statue  of  the  dramatist,  holding  in 
bis  hand  a  scroll.  Near  him  are  the  remains  of  Sheridan, 
and  monuments  to  Thomson,  Oddamitfa,  Oarrick,  Addison, 
Congreve,  and  Hande),  and  in  another  part  of  the  church, 
of  Drs.  Young  and  Watts.  Why  they  were  not  put  in  the 
"  corner,"  I  cannot  tell. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  Pitt  and  Fos, 
Grattan,  Canning,  and  Wilberforce  are  here  remembered. 
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WilbeHcffce  a  reprcsenUd  in  a  sitting  poMnre ;  it  ia  said  to 
be  a  striking  likeness.  It  ia  excellentlj  well  done.  I  vas 
particDlBrlf  struck  vith  one  monament,  (1  can't  tell  whose 
it  WM,)  on  which  wu  ■  figure  designed  to  si^ify  die  di»- 
trcM  of  the  widow  lad  the  felhertese.  A  woman  holds  ift 
her  mnns  a  child  j  on  her  Bb«rpened  featoree  poreny  is 
written,  and  in  her  pitaoos  egression,  want  and  care  and 
affliction  may  be  plainly  read.  By  her  side  liei  her  little 
handle,  in  which  is  collected  ber  all  of  thia  world's  goods. 
Bat  the  best  part  is  the  robe  of  coarse  serge  thrown  around 
her.  This  ia  ho  admirably  done,  as  perfectly  to  imitate 
coaise  cloth,  and  I  actually  went  np  dose  to  it  to  see  if 
it  were  not  "  bona  fide  "  doth.  I  inquired  the  sculptor'B 
name.  It  may  not  be  new  to  the  wortd ;  it  was  to  me 
(Westmacott),  bat  known  at  Unknown,  it  trill  lire  in  that 
work. 

Another  monument  was  most  beautifol.  I  tay  "  beantt- 
&]  "  because  so  ezpreasiTe.  It  ia  that  of  Lady  Nl^itingale. 
Death  is  represented  a*  coming  oat  of  the  tomb,  bdding  in 
Us  band  a  dart,  which  he  ia  aiming  at  the  "  lovely  lady." 
Her  hoeband  stands  with  his  arms  arOand  her,  endeanBing 
to  ^M  her  frcan  the  nnerriog  aim.  Horrcnr  and  angaiah 
unutterable  are  expressed  dnhis&oe,  while  her^  is  that  of  a 
dying  wmnan,  g^iastly,  yet  sweet. 

But  were  I  Itmget  to  dwell  on  th«e  mmniments,  I  should 
hare  to  sit  up  all  the  night  to  fiaish  tbii  letter,  so  I  will 
hasten  into  King  Henry  VllUi'a  Ohapd.  It  is  ofte  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  long,  and  eighty  wide,  and  is  a  perfect  little 
church  in  itself,  baring  a  nare  and  side  aisles.  It  is  ^»- 
proadied  from  the  church  by  steps  of  black  ntsrble  under 
a  stately  portico,  within  whith  are  gates  of  braaa,  curiously 
wrought.  The  ceiling  is  of  stone,  sculptured.  In  the  nare 
are  stalls  Sa  the  Knights  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  which 
order  used  to  he  here  conferred.  Each  seat  has  a  brass 
plale,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  the  arms  of  its  owner, 
andorerhis  seat  is  his  banner.  Beneath  these  are  stools 
for  their  eaquires. 
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Oae  of  the  finest  tOBibs  in  this  cbq>el  m  thu  of  Ueary 
VII.  ind  his  queen.  It  is  surrounded  b;  a  screea  of  open 
iron  work.  In  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  cbi^  are  tombs  of 
Queens  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  sapp<H-ted  bj  toi  pillars  of 
blac^  muble,  the  body  of  Elizabeth  resting  on  a  bier  iq>- 
held  by  four  lions,  of  the  murdered  gwiocea,  of  JUary  the 
nntoituntte  ftueen  of  Scots,  and  of  many  others,  far  too 
numerous  for  me  to  mention  here.  I  cannot  refrain,  how- 
ever, from  cc^yiog  the  inscriptioD  (m  the  tomb  of  Margaret 
Douglas,  daughter  of  Ma^aiet,  Queen  of  Scots.  "  She 
had  to  her  great^ruidfather,  Edward  IV.,  to  her  grand- 
father, Henry  VII.,  to  her  uncle,  Henry  VIII.,  to  her  cousin- 
german,  Edward  VI.,  to  her  brother,  Jaioes  V.  of  Scotland, 
to  her  grandson,  James  VI.,  to  her  great  grandmother  and 
grandmother,  two  queens,  both  named  Elizabeth,  to  her 
Biother  Margaret,  queen  of  SooU,  to  ker  aunt,  Mary  the 
French  queen,  to  her  oousias-german  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
qoseus  of  England,  to  her  niece  and  duighlei^in^aw,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots."  Now  I  should  think  here  w^e  grand 
relations  enoagh  lo  satisfy  eren  the  cravings  gf  an  English 
heart.     I  warrant  abe  carried  her  head  high. 

In  one  of  the  chapels,  1  do  not  remember  winch,  is  the 
monument  of  an  Earl  of  Exeter,  on  top  of  which  is  his 
recumbent  statue,  and  on  his  right  hand,  that  of  bis  first 
wife.  A  vacant  space  is  on  his  left,  reserved  fat  hie  second 
wife,  but  she  left  in  her  will  a  strict  injunction  not  to  have 
her  body  laid  there,  aa  she  would  not  snjamk  to  be  on  the 
left  hand  !     Now  this  is  what  I  call  a  real  woman's  spirit. 

But  I  must  not  forget  Edward  the  Confessor's  chapel, 
which  is  near  the  choir,  and  contains  the  shrine  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, the  tomb  of  Editha  bis  wife,  and  of  some  others. 
Here  too  are  the  sword  and  shield  of  Edward  1.,  and  two 
coronation  chairs,  the  most  aBcieut  of  which  was  brouf^t 
with  the  regalia  from  Scotland  in  1397 ;  the  other  was 
made  for  the  C(»isort  of  William  III.  They  are  of  oak,  a 
ittle  gilded,  bnt  not  much. 
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Among  the  carious  iaBcriptions  let  me  copy  one  m<»e, 
and  then  I  shall  have  done.  "  Here  lyes  the  loyall  Duke  of 
Newcastle  uid  his  Dutchess,  his  second  wife,  by  whome  he 
had  noe  issue ;  her  name  was  Margaret  Lucu,  yonngeat 
sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester,  a  noble  familie,  for 
all  the  brothers  were  Taliant,  and  all  the  sisters  Tinuous. 
The  Dutchess  was  a  wise,  wittie  and  learned  lady,  which  her 
many  bookes  do  well  testifie.  She  was  a  mo«t  virtuous,  and 
a  loveing  and  carefull  wife,  and  was  with  her  lord  all  the 
time  of  his  banishment  and  miseries,  and  when  be  came 
home,  never  parted  from  him  in  his  solitary  confinement" 
Truly  such  a  woman,  so  literary  and  yet  so  domestic, 
deserves  a  monnmenL 

One  of  the  sextons  of  the  church  "  did  tbe  hoocnrs  of  the 
place,"  and  wry  were  the  glances  he  cast  at  me,  when  he 
saw  me  stop  to  copy  any  thing,  and  sundry  were  the  hints 
he  gave  about  not  taking  up  too  much  time,  all  of  which 
made  no  impression  upon  me.  We  did  not  leave  till  tbe 
lengthened  shadows  warned  us  to  depart. 

You  may  well  suppose  that  when  we  met  our  fellow- 
boarders  at  the  dinner  table,  they  congratulated  us  oa  tbe 
good  use  we  had  made  of  the  day.  They  all  complain, 
because  we  do  not  go  to  tbe  drawing-room  after  dinner  and 
spend  the  evening  there;  but  what  would  become  of  my 
letters  and  my  journal  if  I  did  1 

Such  a  long  epistle  as  this  surely  needs  nothing  at  the 
end  ;  so  1  8ttq>  abruptly,  without  as  much  as  adding  "  love 
to  all  inquiring  friends." 


Lohdc!!,  Fridar. 
Mr  DEAB  F :. 

I  suppose  you  wonder  that  I  have  been  so  long  in  England 
without  saying  any  thing  of  "  our  gracious  lady,  her  Majesty 
Clueen  Victoria,"  but  tbe  fact  is  I  have  had  nothing  to  say 
about  her,  for  she  is  at  present  at  Windsor.     She  is  expected 
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however  to  open  Parliunent  on  Tuesday  week,  bo  we  ihdl 
wait  to  see  the  show.  Bj  tbe  way,  she  is  never  here  spoken 
of  as  "  the  dueen,"  hut  always  "  her  Majesty." 

Yesterday  morning  we  devoted  to  the  Tower.  We  rode 
in  an  omnibus  as  far  as  tbe  Bank.  (Will  you  allow  me  ta 
say  here  in  a  parentbesb,  that  this  vehicle  is  never  called  by 
its  proper  name  here,  that  being  quite  too  long,  it  is  always 
^oken  of  as  a  "bns.")  The  Bank  of  England  is  an  im- 
mense building,  though  rather  low,  being  but  a  story  and  a 
half  high.  The  principal  entrance  is  adorned  with  pillars. 
Next  to  it  is  the  new  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  but  just 
begvn,  and  is  to  be  an  enormous  edifice,  at  least  one  third 
larger  than  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1638. 

We  walked  through  two  or  three  narrow,  dirty  streets, 
with  low,  ill-looking  houses.  The  principal  thing  for  sale, 
or  "(m  sale,"  aa  they  say  here,  was  fish.  At  length  we 
reached  the  Tower,  This  I  always  thought  was  one  large 
building,  but  it  is  rather  a  vill^^e  than  a  single  bouse.  The 
wbde  is  encIo«ed  by  a  high  wall,  having  a  wide  ditch  run- 
ning aronnd  on  the  outside.  We  sb^ped  at  tbe  gate  and 
bought  tickets  for  the  armcry  and  jewel  room,  and  then  we 
were  shown  into  a  little  room,  where  our  tickets  were 
demanded,  and  we  were  ranged  along  in  due  order  on 
benches,  in  parties  of  twelve,  no  more  being  allowed  to  go 
at  once,  I  suf^tose  because  that  is  quite  as  many  as  one  man 
can  attend  to.  We  waited  there  awhile,  till  two  other 
parties  had  had  time  to  get  a  little  ahead,  and  then  our  turn 
came.  We  were  marshaled  by  a  warder  who  wore  a  scarlet 
cloth  coat,  with  large  hanging  sleeves.  It  was  faced  with 
narrow  blue-black  Telvet,  within  lines  of  gilt  thread.  On 
Um  back  and  frtmt  were  wrought,  tbe  "  rose,  the  shunrock, 
and  the  thistle,"  (flowers  emblematical  of  England,  Irelaod, 
and  Scotland,)  and  the  letters  "  V.  R."  He  wore  a  low 
hat  of  blue-black  velvet,  around  the  band  of  which  were 
little  bows  of  blue,  red  and  white  ribbon.  Was'nt  it  a 
qneer  costume  for  an  "  Engliaber  T " 
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often  took  place  when  Napoleon  was  in  the  city.  Now, 
howevei,  it  is  used  for  horse  races. 

Tlie  walla  of  Milan  are  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  whole  distance  round,  outside  the  gates,  is  laid  out  in  a 
magnificeot  ride,  with  a  double  tow  of  trees,  the  horse- 
chestnut,  the  huttonwood,  and  some  whose  names  I  do  not 
know.  This  forms  the  fashionable  promenade  of  the 
Milanese.  They  however  do  not  generally  go  the  whole 
distance,  but  only  about  a  mile  or  two  from  one  particulai 
gate,  and  then  turn  around  and  go  back.  This  part  of  the 
ride  is  called  the  Corso.  We  met  in  our  ride  line  looking 
carriages  and  horses,  and  numbers  of  the  great  people  riding 
out,  with  their  servants  in  rich  liveries,  consisting  of 
breeches  of  black  silk  velvet,  and  broadcloth  coats  trimmed 
and  faced  with  the  same  rich  materia).  We  met  a  French- 
man on  horseback,  the  oddest  looking  genius  you  can 
imagine.  Our  valet  de  place  told  us  that  he  was  crazy,  or 
foolish,  I  don't  know  which,  the  word  "  fbu  "  meaning  both. 
He  is  quite  wealthy,  and  appears  out  every  evening  in  a  new 
costume.  And  oflen  in  the  Corso,  when  "  all  the  world  " 
are  there,  he  walks  through  the  long  line  of  carriages,  lead- 
ing his  horse  after  him. 

Since  last  September,  a  rail-road  has  been  completed 
between  Milan  and  Monza,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  As  we 
rode  by  the  depot,  we  saw  a  crowd  of  people  wending  their 
way  to  one  particular  spot.  I  asked  the  "  valet  de  place," 
what  was  going  on.  He  said  it  was  time  for  the  cars  to 
arrive,  and  he  asked  if  we  would  like  to  st(^  and  see  them. 
We  said  "  no,"  to  hia  apparent  amazement,  for  he  raised 
both  hands  and  said  with  much  surprise,  "  not  go  to  see  the 
rail-road  t  Why  every  body  goes,  even  the  very  nobility  of 
Milan."  Well,  we  thought  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  be 
behind  the  nobility  in  curiosity,  Yankees  that  we  are,  bo  we 
ordered  our  coachman  to  drive  there  also.  We  strongly 
suspect  both  he  and  the  "  valet "  felt  much  pleased  with  this 
change  in  our  determination.     We  walked  some  ways  along 
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the  rail-road,  inwardly  langhing  at  the  idea  of  oar  sb^iag 
to  see  the  cars  come  in  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  when  at 
home  we  can  see  them  a  half  dozen  times  a  day  come  from 
four  times  that  distance.  There  were  hundreds  of  people, 
and  well  dressed,  fashionable  pei^le  too,  and  dozens  of 
handsome  carriages,  waiting  to  see  the  arrival,  and  it  has 
been  just  so  every  night  since  the  cars  commenced  runaing. 
When  the  cars  catne  in  sight,  the  multitude  shouted  and 
clapped  their  hands,  ladies  and  gentlemen  stood  up  in  their 
carriages,  and  all  seemed  as  much  excited  as  though  the 
greatest  event  in  the  world  had  happened.  The  conductor 
stood  oa  lop  with  as  dignified  and  royal  a  look,  and  he 
glanced  around  with  as  proud  an  eye,  as  though  he  was 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  They  are  an  hour  in  going  the 
ten  miles.  We  wanted  much  to  go  to  Monza,  not  that  we 
had  any  curiosity  to  try  the  rail-road,  but  to  see  the  iron 
crown  with  which  all  the  emperors  of  Austria,  since  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  have  been  crowned,  but  we  had  not  the 
time  to  spare. 

In  returning  to  our  hotel,  we  passed  by  "the  Grand 
Hospital,"  an  immense  edifice,  built  around  eight  courts, 
and  containing  five  thousand  beds.  Tweuty  priests  stay 
there  all  the  time,  to  administer  Christian  consolation  to  the 
sick  and  the  dying.  Connected  with  the  building  is  a  small 
stone  house,  where  are  placed  those  who  die  of  malignant 
disorders,  whence  they  are  taken  at  midnight,  carried  out 
of  the  city,  and  buried. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  "  Foundling  Hospital,"  near  the 
door  of  which  is  a  small  window,  with  a  little  bell  attached  to 
it.  Here  women,  who  have  infants  that  they  cannot  or  wilt 
not  rtipport,  deposit  their  ofl&pring.  They  touch  the  bell, 
whose  call  is  answered  by  on«  of  the  attendants,  and  within 
tiie  window  she  finda  a  child,  without  knowing  whence  it 
came  or  who  brought  it.  However  benevolent  such  an  in- 
stitution may  be  in  itself,  it  certainly  seems  not  the  best 
adapted  for  a  country,  where  the  rules  of  morality  ore  not 
strictly  f<^owed. 
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But  tke  orowning  glory  of  Hilan  ie  itB  Cathedral.  It  is  4 
grand  and  a  beautiful  edifice.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  like  it  as 
well  as  St.  Peter's.  True,  this  couDot  compare  with  St. 
Peter's  in  grandeur,  in  true  sublimitj,  in  magnificeQt  works 
of  art,  but  in  beauty,  in  perfect  finish,  it  will  equal  it.  They 
■re  both  perfect  in  their  style  of  architecture.  St.  Peter's  ia 
vasti  but  its  Tastaess  is  not  fiiUy  seen,  because  it  is  divided 
into  numberless  side  chi^Kls.  But  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Milan,  with  one  glance  you  take  in  the  whole,  "  the  long 
drawn"  aislei,  the  vaulted  ceiling,  the  massy  pillars,  th« 
floods  of  li|^t  streaming  over  the  marble  floor  from  the 
gorgeous  wiodowa,  all  strike  you  at  once,  and  you  stand 
awe-struck  and  entranced, 

I  shall  not,  for  I  cannot,  enter  into  minute  detuls  re- 
specting this  church.  I  will  only  give  you  a  general  idea  of 
it,  aa  well  as  I  am  able.  It  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet  long, 
three  hundred  wide,  and  two  handred  and  fifty  to  the  top  of 
the  cupola.  It  is  all  of  white  marble,  or  originally  was,  the 
parts  that  have  been  built  the  longest  being  discolored  by 
time.  The  roof,  tower,  and  minarets  are  new,  and  are 
dazzingly  white.  The  iuterioi  and  exterior  of  the  church 
ue  adorned  with  sculpture  and  statues,  productions  of  the 
best  artists  from  the  lime  the  church  was  commenced  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  till  the  present  day.  We  ascended  by 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  steps  (counting  again)  to  the 
roof  of  tbe  church.  It  is  covered  with  balustrades  or  railing 
of  white  marble,  ascending  from  the  walls  of  the  church  to 
the  peak  in  the  centre,  each  separate  railing  tc^iped  by  a 
beuitifully  carved  flower,  no  two  flowers  being  alike,  so  that, 
aa  the  guide  expressed  it,  the  roof  is  a  real  botanieal  garden- 

From  the  roof  rise  one  hundred  and  twelve  minarets,  or 
light  tapering  spires,  each  surmounted  by  a  large  statue. 
They  are  filled  with  niches,  and  each  niche  has  within  it  a 
little  statue,  as  beautifully  finished  as  though  designed  for 
near  inspection,  instead  of  adorning  the  roof  of  a  church. 
There  are  more  than  five  thousand  difierent  statues  about 
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the  church,  and  I  was  uAd  by  one  of  the  attendante,  that 
when  it  b  fiaished  there  will  be  fifteen  thousand.  I 
■sfced  "  When  will  it  be  finiahed  I "  He  said,  "  Nevei,  for 
as  soon  as  one  part  is  completed,  some  other  that  has  been 
built  a  long  time,  will  need  to  be  repaired,  and  thus  some 
work  and  expense  must  always  be  laid  out  upon  it." 

From  the  roof  we  went  up  by  more  than  two  hundred 
steps  into  a  fragile  looking  tower,  whence  we  had  a  full 
view  of  this  beautiful  edifice ;  and  lovely  did  it  look,  with 
the  rich  sunlight  playing  over  the  dazzling  minaretH,  and 
lighting  up  as  with  rays  of  glory  the  pale  statues.  Xor  did 
the  charming  view  atop  here.  Down  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  was  a  living,  moving  mass  ;  men  hurrying  to  aod  fi'o, 
women  with  their  gay  garments  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
priests  in  their  rich  robes,  nobles  in  their  splendid  carriages, 
all  presented  a  scene,  seemingly  more  like  a  panorama  than 
like  a  real  thing  of  life.  Then  there  were  the  canals  and 
rirer,  winding  through  the  rich  green  rales,  the  villages 
scattered  through  the  valley,  and  the  distant  mountains,  their 
lofly  summits  almost  lost  in  the  clouds.  We  looked  through 
a  telesc<^,  and  saw  distinctly  towns  that  were  twenty  miles 
distant.  The  dome  and  spires  of  Brescia  were  plainly 
seen,  and  palaces  a  few  miles  ofi'  were  so  clearly  discerned, 
that  we  could  see  people  moving  about  in  the  courts.  A 
light  misty  haze  hung  over  the  earth  ;  hut  when  it  is  per- 
fectly clear,  Genoa,  and  the  sea,  eighty  miles  distant,  may 
be  seen,  and  so  clearly,  that  even  the  steamboats  entering 
the  harbor  are  discerned.  The  dome  of  St.  Mark's,  too, 
Mont  Blanc,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Gothard,  are  also  seen. 

With  regret  we  left  this  beautiful  spot,  and  descended 
into  the  church,  though  we  could  not  atop  long  even  there, 
BO  eager  was  our  guide  that  we  should  go  with  him  into  one 
of  the  subterranean  ch^Kls,  where  he  said  was  a  "  grand 
sight."  So  we  went  down.  And  what  was  the  "  sight." 
The  tomb  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  the  patron  saint  of 
Milan,  for  every  town  and  village  claims  one  saint  for  its  own. 
19 
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The  Iht]e  chapel  is  lined  with  solid  silrer,  gilded  over, 
and  wrought  in  bas-relie&,  represeoting  scenes  in  the  life 
of  the  saiot,  and  orer  these  are  hangings  of  crimson  velvet 
wrought  with  gold.  The  sarcophagus  is  of  silver  gilt,  and 
is  adorned  with  sixty  small  statues.  By  paying  five  francs, 
we  could  see  the  inside  of  the  sarcophagus,  so  the  torch  was 
extingnished,  and  wax  candles  lit  with  much  ceremony  and 
apparent  solemnity,  and  the  lid  lowered  by  pulleys.  Then 
was  disclosed  to  our  gaze,  a  coffin  of  rock  crystal  set  in 
gold,  in  which  lay  a  mummy-like  man  dressed  in  the  richest 
robes,  with  sandals  on  his  feet,  sparkling  with  the  most  bril- 
liant diam<H)ds.  By  his  side  lay  his  sceptre  of  gold,  studded 
with  precious  stones,  and  over  his  head  hung  his  mitre,  set 
with  gems,  and  near  that  was  a  cross  of  large  emeralds 
framed  in  gold.  Around  the  coffin  hung  jewels  of  gold  and 
silver  and  rare  stones,  presented  to  the  shrine  by  pious  de- 
votees. One  was  a  singular  ornament ;  it  was  a  small  infant 
of  solid  gold,  presented  by  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  as  a 
model  of  one  of  her  own  gracious  offspring.  As  the  most 
of  these  gewgaws  were  given  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and 
the  remainder  by  other  great  personages,  no  one  has  ever 
estimated  their  expense;  but  certainly  there  is  gold  and 
silver  about  that  dead  man,  sufficient  to  build  a  half 
dozen  churches.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  alone,  in  which  is 
the  sarcophagus,  was  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

After  we  came  from  the  Cathedral,  we  went  into  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Viceroy.  It  is  a  large  building,  consisting  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings.  To  speak  to  you  of  the  furniture  of 
this  palace  would  be  but  to  repeat  former  descriptions  which 
'  I  have  given.  The  throne  room  was  hung  with  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the  furniture  was  covered 
with  the  same.  The  present  Emperor  is  forty-two  years 
old,  and  he  has  no  children;  bis  brother,  who  is  heir  appar- 
ent, has  seven,  so  he  has  enough  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

We  passed  by  "La  Seala,"  the  great  theatre,  but  we 
could  not  gain  admission,  as  the  actors  were  rehearsing.    It 
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the  moment  that  we  lefl  Domo  d'Ossola,  till  we  reached 
Brigg  on  this  aide  of  the  Alps,  not  an  uninteresting  spot  did 
ws  pass  over.  Through  the  whole  of  that  day  our  attention 
never  flagged.  I  did  not  even  open  a  book,  so  intent  was  I 
in  reading  that  page  of  nature's  book  spread  out  before  me. 
And  then  the  road,  how  good  it  is !  How  worthy  of  never- 
dying  honors  is  the  man  who  designed  such  a  work,  such  a 
triumph  of  art  over  nature  1  Truly,  if  Bonaparte  had  done 
nothing  else  but  Ibis,  his  name  would  never  die.  For  twenty 
miles  our  way  was  upward.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
mountains  were  around ;  mountains,  not  smiling  with  ver- 
dure, but  rock-ribbed  and  barren,  and  in  many  places  cov- 
ered with  enow. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  hours  we  were  in  the  king  of 
Sardinia's  dominions,  and  the  road  was  sadly  out  of  repair  ; 
the  bridges  were  broken,  the  walls  down,  and  in  two  places, 
we  had  to  pass  through  a  dashing  river,  the  current  of  which 
was  so  powerfid,  that  if  our  horses  bad  not  been  strong  and 
our  carriage  heavy,  we  must  have  been  borne  down  the 
stream.  Shame  on  the  government  that  will  let  such  a  noble 
work  go  to  decay ! 

For  miles  a  brawling  torrent  ran  close  by  our  side,  dash- 
ing along  among  rocks,  its  thundering  noise  constantly 
sounding  in  our  ears.  Adown  the  mountains  were  hun- 
dreds, and  truth  may  I  say,  thousands  of  cascades,  some 
large,  others  quite  small.  Doubtless  the  heavy  rain  we 
had  the  other  night  increased  the  power  of  these  torrents. 
Look  where  you  would,  there  you  would  see  the  water 
jumping  and  springing  over  the  rocks,  down  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  mountain.  More  than  hfly  strong  bridges  are 
thrown  over  these  cataracts,  and  six  grottoes  are  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  through  which  we  passed,  sometimes  a  cata- 
ract roaring  under  our  feet,  sometimes  tumbling  over  onr 
heads.  The  mountains,  ia  many  places,  were  covered  with 
BDOW,  and  by  the  side  of  our  very  road  it  often  lay  in  banks, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  feet  deep.     And  this  too,  on 
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the  lost  day  of  June !  Ofiea  a  bridge  was  formed  by  enow, 
nader  which  a  aoisy  cascade  was  wendiog  its  way.  On  set* 
era)  of  the  mountaiDs  we  saw  glaciers,  appearing  like  what 
the  name  signifies,  "  frozen  eeas." 

Little  vegetation  was  seen ;  here  and  there  was  a  patch  of 
cultivated  ground,  but  every  thing  was  very  backward. 

About  eleven,  we  stopped  at  a  nice,  clean  inn,  in  the  little 
village  of  Simplon,  where  we  had  a  lunch  of  bread,  henej 
and  milk.  I  lay  down  and  slept  for  an  hour,  for  I  feared  my 
strength  would  leave  me  before  night,  if  I  did  not  get  some 
rest.  For  an  hour  or  two  afler  we  started  again,  we  toiled 
up,  still  getting  higher  and  higher.  All  the  day  we  had  two 
addittonaJ  horsea  to  assist  ours. 

Alps  on  Alps  arose  before  us ;  the  higher  up  we  went,  the 
more  they  seemed  to  tower  above  us.  The  pine  waa  the  <mlj 
tree  we  saw,  and'ofleu  large  trees  lay  by  the  roadside,  baring 
been  uprooted  by  powerful  winds.  There  are,  I  think,  a 
dozen  houses,  called  "  refuges,"  erected  by  government  for 
benighted  and  bewildered  travellers.  They  are  not  inhab- 
ited, however  ;  they  are  merely  designed  as  a  shelter  IVom 
a  storm  or  during  the  night,  for  those  who  lose  their  way 
among  these  mountains.  Occasionally,  tall  poles  are  fiiied  in 
the  earth,  to  mark  the  course  of  the  road  when  covered  by 
snow,  for  among  these  precipices  and  cascades  the  least 
misstep  would  be  fatal. 

There  are  two  hospitals,  one  quite  an  old  one,  the  other 
built  in  1831,  for  any  that  may  be  sick  among  these  moun- 
tains. 

As  we  began  to  descend,  the  road  wound  round  and  round, 
so  that  we  could  look  up  and  see  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
far  over  our  heads,  and  their  bases  beneath  our  feet.  The 
air  was  cold,  and  it  rained  so  fast  that  J.  and  I  had  to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  inside  of  the  carriage,  we  both  having 
moanted  on  the  outside  in  the  morning,  that  we  might  have 
a  good  c^portanity  of  seeing  the  country.  Indeed,  J.  walked 
a  great  part  of  the  way,  so  completely  was  he  "carried 
away  "  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
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As  we  came  farther  down,  the  earth  begaa  to  asBuine  a 
new  aspect  Other  trees  than  the  pine  appeared,  grass  b& 
came  quite  high,  grain  sprang  up,  and  it  seemed  ae  though 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  new  creati<Hi. 

"  How  manifold  are  thy  works,  O  God  1  In  wisdom  thou 
haat  made  them  all  I  "  Oh  !  who  can  look  npon  these  moun- 
tains, ancient  as  the  sun,  the  foaming  torrents,  the  snow,  the 
ice,  without  saying,  "  God  is  great "  I 

You  may  be  well  assured  thai  afier  such  a  ride,  we  wen 
somewhat  fatigued,  and  that  afler  entering  the  record  of  the 
the  day  in  my  journal,  I  was  glad  to  seek  my  hed.  We  were 
obliged  to  be  called  early  this  morning,  as  we  had  quite  a 
joaruey  before  us,  but  now  we  are  once  more  at  rest  From 
Brigg  here,  the  road  has  been  through  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  by  the  side  of  that  stream,  which  has  poured  Along 
its  noisy,  babbling  waters,  with  almost  irresistible  force.  On 
each  side  of  us  have  been  lofty  mountains  shining  with  anow, 
whose  ootd  blasts  have  come  so  fiercely  upon  us,  that,  wrap- 
ped in  coata  and  cloaks,  we  have  shivered  with  the  ctdd  all 
day,  and  yet  it  is  the  first  day  of  July. 

At  noon  we  stopped  at  Torteman,  where  was  a  fine  water- 
fall, bursting  out  of  a  gorge  in  the  sdid  mountain,  and  falJ- 
ing  in  a  large  body  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  Just  after  we  left  that,  we  came  to  another  fall,  not  so 
powerful,  but  more  beautiful,  the  water  gliding  over  the 
rocks,  and  falling  down  like  a  light  veil  of  gauze,  or  like 
snow-flakes.  It  was  really  beautiful,  so  soft,  so  flowing,  so 
gentle,  so  finely  contrasted  with  the  scenery  around,  which 
was  of  the  wildest  cast.  Besides  these,  there  were  other  and 
smaller  cascades,  dashing  down  the  mountain  sides,  and 
tilling  the  air  with  their  noisy  merriment.  ScHnetimes  the 
hand  of  man  has  been  able  to  snatch  from  nature  a  little 
piece  of  ground,  but  generally  mountains  and  glens  seem 
to  be  in  their  pristine  wildness. 

The  women  look  neat  and  clean,  and  all  without  excep- 
tion, out  doors  and  in,  wear  a  little  straw  hat,  covered  with 
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some  kind  of  Bilk  or  ribbon.  They  have  &irer  complexions 
tlian  any  we  have  lately  seen,  and  are  exceedingly  courteous. 
All  the  people  we  meet,  both  men  and  women,  greet  us,  the 
men  bowiog  and  touching  their  hats,  sayiog,  "  Bon  jour, 
monsieur,"  (good  morning,  sir,)  and  the  women  kissing  their 
hands.  We  have  met  several  beggars,  mostly  children. 
They  would  run  along  by  ihe  side  of  the  carriage,  with 
clasped  hands,  only  occasionally  unclaapiog  them  to  kise 
them,  or  to  point  to  their  mouths,  in  token  that  they  were 
hungry. 

And  now,  after  this  long  epistle,  you  will  permit  me  to 
rest  awhile.         As  ever,  yours. 


GlHBVA,  Julf  Etb. 

Mv  DBAB  FaiEmt: 

Our  national  festival  has  passed  by  without  our  being  able  to 
notice  it,  except  by  just  speaking  of  it.  Through  our  banker 
we  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  dinner  to  be  given  on  "  the 
fourth,"  by  the  Americans  at  present  in  the  city,  but  it  being 
Sunday,  we  "  respectfully  declined."  The  moment  we  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel,  we  despatched  one  of  the  waiters  to  the 
banker's,  to  see  if  we  had  letters.  We  could  not  wait  for 
tbe  gentlemen  to  dress  and  go,  as  by  that  time  banking  hours 
would  be  over,  and  then  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  have 
waited  till  this  morning.  But  what  a  rich  treat  to  us !  The 
messenger  returned  with  three  letters.  We  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  the  operation  of  unpacking,  to  read  them  and  get 
the  news  from  home,  dear  home.  But  in  my  eagerness  to 
tell  you  these  things,  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  speak  about 
our  journey  hither,  so  I  must  go  back  a  few  days. 

We  stopped  Friday  night  at  St.  Gingoutph,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.     For  the  first  part  of  the  day,  our  ride  was  like  that 
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of  the  day  before,  tlirough  a.  valley  having  lofty  mountains  aa 
both  Bides.  Afterwards,  the  asperities  of  nature  softened  . 
down,  the  fields  began  to  assume  a  more  rerdant  and  futile 
look ;  meadows  of  rich  grass  and  grain,  and  several  vin& 
yards,  gave  variety  to  the  scene.  The  vine  is  cultivated  here 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  France. 

At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Geneva, 
its  blue  waters  looking  so  calm  and  lovely,  that  it  well  merits 
all  the  praise  bo  liberally  bestowed  on  it  by  poets  and  paint- 
ers. The  weather  became  milder,  so  that  we  could  venture 
to  have  the  carriage  windows  open. 

We  were  then  under  the  king  of  Sardinia;  but  we  had 
no  trouble  with  our  baggage,  for  our  name  of  Americans 
seemed  to  have  a  charm  connected  with  it,  for  as  soon  as  we 
told  who  we  were,  our  trunks  were  left  untouched.  Our  pass- 
ports, however,  were  rigorously  examined,  but  so  much  pains 
have  we  spent  on  these,  that  no  flaw  can  be  found  in  them. 
We  were  generally  detained  about  a  half  hour  at  each  town 
through  which  we  passed,  while  they  were  being  examined, 
and  when  brought  back  to  tu,  the  officer  would  politely 
touch  his  hat,  and  ask  for  his  fee,  that  he  might  drink  ooi 
health,  and  if  it  was  not  in  proportion  to  his  eiqfieclationB, 
he  would  have  no  hesitation  to  demand  more ;  nay,  we  have 
sometimes  known  one  of  them  to  run  a  half  mile  or  more 
after  us.     Dignified,  surely ! 

We  enjoyed  a  fine  walk  last  evening,  along  the  lake  side, 
breathing  the  mild  air,  and  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  new 
mown  hay.  AH  were  employed,  men,  women  and  children ; 
all  seem  born  to  work.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  basket 
loads  and  what  bundles  of  hay  the  women  and  children  will 
carry  on  their  heads  and  backs.  Some  assign  this  as  the 
cause  of  those  dreadful  swellings  on  the  neck. 

I  told  Francesco  yesterday  that  the  women  in  the  United 
States  did  not  work  in  the  fields  aa  in  this  country.  He 
seemed  surprised,  but  said  that  here  many  of  the  men  g<^ 
into  the  towns  and  become  waiters  in  hotels,  and  many  are 
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aoldiers,  so  that  the  women  must  work,  or  else  nothing  would 
be  dcMie.  So  iudnstriaus  are  they  that  we  eawman;  knitting 
an  the;  went  home  from  the  fields. 

We  begin  to  feel  almost  at  home,  as  we  hear  French 
epoken  all  around  us.  We  had  a  real  pleasant,  sociable 
landlady  at  St,  Gingoulph.  I  soon  got  into  hei  good  graces, 
by  praising  the  bed-cunains,  which  were  made  of  white 
cambric,  ruffled  around  the  border.  With  much  seeming 
pride  she  told  me  that  she  made  them  herself,  and  pointed  to 
the  blankets  as  being  of  her  own  mannfketuie  also. 

Once  more  we  are  in  Switzerland,  the  land  of  high 
mountains  and  deep  vales,  the  land  of  lakes  and  foaming 
torrents,  the  most  beautifid  and  picturesque  country  in  the 
world ;  in  Switzerland 

"  The  norse  oriib«rtj, 
The  boiae  of  ihe  galliDl,  great  aod  fcM." 

From  St.  Gingoulph  here,  we  passed  through  an  enchuit- 
ing  country,  futile  and  well  watered,  Aj^le,  cherry, 
chestnut  and  walnut  trees  we  sew  in  abundance.  The 
meadows  were  beautifid,  some  laden  with  the  ripening  grain, 
others  covered  with  the  sweet  smelling  hay.  All  the  day 
we  were  in  sight  of  the  lake,  whose  waters  are  of  the  most 
charming  blue  imaginable. 

We  are  at  the  Hotel  I'Ecu,  where  all  the  waiters  speak 
English.  The  fashionable  hotel  of  Geneva,  where  most  of 
the  English  traTellers  stop,  is  the  "  Bergue,"  where  every 
thing  is  served  in  fine  style,  all  the  waiters  being  obliged  to 
appear  at  table  in  white  gloves.  But  we  chose  a  more 
humble  abode,  and  find  all  things  to  our  liking. 

Yesterday  morning  we  Mlended  church  in  the  chapel  of 
the  hospital,  where  we  heard  the  best  sermon  we  have  heard 
since  we  left  home. 

After  dinner  we  walked  out  beyond  the  gates.  We  passed 
the  church  in  which  Calvin  formerly  preached.  Ah  !  far 
different  are  the  doctrines  now  inculcated  from  that  pulpit, 
than  those  preached  by  the  great  reformer. 
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A  deep  wide  moat,  filled  with  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Rhone,  runs  around  the  walla  of  the  city.  It  is  eQcloaed 
between  high  bauka,  which  are  covered  with  grass,  and 
planted  with  trees.  We  wandered  along  through  abady 
lanea,  till  we  came  to  a  cemetery,  having  orer  the  gate  in 
French,  the  tests,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord ;  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  follow 
them ; "  "  He  that  believeth  on  me  shall  live,  even  though 
be  were  dead."  We  soon  fotind  it  was  a  Protestant 
ground,  the  tall  crosses  of  the  Romish  cemetery,  we  saw 
towering  over  the  wall,  which  divides  the  twa  It  was  loo 
late  for  as  to  visit  that,  so  we  confined  our  attention  to  the 
first.  This  ground  is  rather  pretty  ;  the  graves  are  planted 
around  with  Soweia,  and  shaded  by  fine  trees.  We  saw 
many  women  with  water-pots  in  their  hands,  on  their  way 
to  lend  the  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  loved  ones.  I  can 
bat  repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  to  me  it  is  a  touch- 
ing custom,  thus  to  invest  the  graves  of  the  departed  with 
those  emblems  of  light  and  loveliness. 

On  our  way  home  we  met  crowds  of  people  in  the 
streets.  We  passed  a  tent  in  which  were  two  live  serpents 
tor  show.  On  a  stage  in  front  were  musicians  who  were 
vigorouaty  playing,  while  men,  women,  and  children  were 
pouring  in  to  behold  the  curioaitieB.  This  I  hardly  expected 
in  Protestant  Geneva. 

This  day  we  have  spent  in  looking  about  this  city.  We 
do  not  find  it  situated  according  to  previous  eipectations,  as 
we  always  imagined  it  lay  directly  on  the  lake,  which  spread 
out  iir  fitll  expanse  before  it ;  instead  of  which,  it  lies  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  lake,  so  that  but  little  of  it  is  seen 
from  the  town.  In  fact,  it  is  more  upon  the  Rhone  which 
runs  through  a  part  of  the  lake,  than  on  the  lake  itself 
From  onr  windows,  we  look  out  upon  the  river,  which  runs 
by'with  its  rapid,  noisy,  current;  beyond  that  we  see  the 
lake,  calm  and  placid,  its  banks  green  and  beautiful. 

We  rode  this  afternoon  to  Femey,  Voltaire's  villa.     It 
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was  a  chnrining  ride;  the  environs  of  Geoers  are  realljr 
beautiful.  The  land  is  highly  cultiTated,  and  rich  as  a 
garden.  We  passed  fine  country  seats,  the  grounds  well 
laid  out  Near  every  house  were  seats  under  a  tree,  where 
each  family  was  assembled,  engaged  in  various  avocations, 
and  enjoying  the  grateful  shade. 

The  immediate  approach  to  the  villa  ia  through  an 
avenue  of  grand  old  trees;  the  house  itself  is  plain.  Two 
rooms  only  are  shown,  in  which  all  things  remain  the  same 
as  when  occupied  by  Voltaire.  The  walls  of  the  bed-chamher 
ore  lined  with  faded  blue  silk,  the  old-fashioned  chairs 
covered  with  the  same.  The  hangings  of  the  bed  were  once 
like  the  furniture,  as  several  tattered  remnants  show ;  but 
alas '.  such  is  the  rage  for  relics,  that  almost  the  whole  of  it 
baa  been  carried  off  in  "  piecemeals,"  by  travellers. 

Around  the  room  were  several  portraits,  among  which  I 
saw  one  of  Washington.  In  the  other  room,  a  kind  of 
saloon,  are  several  pictures,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
is  one  representing  Voltaire  presenting  a  copy  of  his  Henrit 
ade  to  Apollo,  while  some  nymphs  are  carrying  other  copies 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  others  are  driving  his  enemies 
down  to  the  lower  regi<mB.  It  is  said  that  this  was  designed 
by  Voltaire  himself;  if  so,  it  shows  his  insufferable  vanity 
and  egotism. 

An  old  man,  tottering  under  the  weight  of  near  fourscore 
years  and  ten,  showed  us  around  the  grounds,  which  were 
prettily  laid  out  He  was  fourteen  years  old  when  Voltaire 
died,  and  had  then  been  living  five  years  in  his  service.  I 
do  not  know  but  that  he  told  us  some  interesting  anecdotes 
of  "  the  great  man  ; "  if  so  they  were  entirely  lost  upon  us, 
for  from  his  want  of  teeth  he  spoke  so  indistinctly,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  understand  much  that  he  said.  He 
showed  us  through  a  long  arbor,  made  by  the  hornbeam 
intersecting  itself  overhead,  where  the  poet,  the  historian, 
the  satirist,  used  to  walk  every  morning  from  nine  till 
twelve.    There  were  several  openings  in  the  side,  whence 
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were  aeen  beantifiil  riewa  of  the  coantrjr,  becked  b;  "  old 
Moot  Blanc,"  which  laUer,  however,  we  did  not  see,  aa  it 
was  obscured  b;  clouds.  At  the  end  of  the  arbor  was  a 
bench,  on  which  Voltaire  used  to  sit  while  ho  wrote.  It  ia 
broken  and  despoiled  of  many  goodly  fragments,  no  doubt 
carried  off  by  the  bed-curtain  "  bookerB."  For  my  own 
part,  I  bad  not  the  slightest  wish  to  take  any  thing,  not  even 
a  blade  of  grass,  as  I  have  no  particular  respect  for  the 
character  of  so  gross  an  infidel,  however  great  were  his 
intellectual  abilities.  Among  the  trees,  a  large  elm  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  as  planted  by  Voltaire's  hand,  and  great 
waa  the  indignation  of  our  old  cicerone,  because  a  visitor 
who  was  there  at  the  same  time  with  us,  dared  to  doubt  it. 
We  did  not  enter  the  little  church  built  by  Voltaire,  as  it  b 
now  used  as  a  woodbouse ! 

On  OUT  ride  back,  we  stopped  before  a  chateau,  and 
walked  through  a  fine  park,  to  behold  the  junction  of  the 
Arve  and  the  Rhone.  It  is  really  a  curious  sight,  for  the 
Rhone  is  of  a  clear  blue,  and  the  Arve  of  a  muddy  white. 
Both  flow  with  a  swift  current,  and  both  seem  to  try  their 
utmost  to  see  which  shall  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  the 
longest  preserve  its  individual  colics.  At  last,  bowevert 
they  both  mingle  into  one,  and  the  Arve  is  lost  in  the 
Rhone.  Here  we  were  told  waa  a  magnificent  view  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  aasertion  we  took  in  faith,  not  being 
able  to  see  it  ourselves,  being  hidden  by  the  mists.  After 
we  came  back,  we  rode  around  the  city.  There  are  few 
public  buildings  worthy  of  DOte,  but  many  f^  the  private 
houses  are  really  elegant,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  botanic 
garden.  The  principal  shops  are  filled  with  jewelry ;  indeed 
every  second  or  third  shop  shone  with  watches  and  trinkets, 
the  Geneva  workmanship  in  gold,  being  celebrated  all  the 
world  over. 

We  have  packed  up  our  trunks,  and  tomorrow,  with 
simply  a  carpet-bag,  we  start  on  our  excursion  to  Chamouni. 
I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  packing  and  unpacking.     I  shall 
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be  glad  when  we  get  back  to  Paris,  so  that  we  can  have  oar 
other  trunk,  and  then  we  shall  not  be  obliged  thus  constantly 
to  tax  our  ingenuity,  in  stowing  away  many  articles  in  the 
smallest  possible  npace. 

When  we  return  from  our  mountain  trip,  I  shall  again 
write ;  bo  for  the  present  adieu. 


OsHivA,  Thnndaf  tn. 
Mr  oil*  FaiBHD : 

Wearied  with  our  excursion  which  occopied  three  days, 
and  lame  from  riding,  I  seat  myself  to  write  to  you.  Fa- 
tiguing as  this  trip  was,  it  has  been  rate  of  the  most  tnter- 
eeting  that  we  have  taken. 

At  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  we  started  in  a 
"  caleche,"  a  sort  of  barouche  with  a  top  that  could  be  put 
up  or  let  down  at  pleasure.  Two  or  three  miles  from  Ge- 
neva, our  passports  were  called  for  and  rigidly  scrutinized, 
but  we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  obtaining  the  Sardinian 
minister's  signature,  before  leaving  Geneva,  for  which  im- 
portant thing  we  had  to  pay  four  francs.  However,  many 
a  poor  wight  has  been  obliged  to  go  back  to  Geneva,  for 
failing  to  have  his  passport  thus  countersigned  ;  and  I  have 
heard  of  one  who  prevailed  on  the  <^cer  to  allow  him  to  go 
on,  sending  his  passport  hack  for  the  requisite  signature, 
for  which  privilege  when  he  returned,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  paying  five  dollars  I  And  all  this  trouble,  because  we 
pass  through  a  little  corner  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's  do- 
minions. 

While  waiting  to  have  our  passports  examined,  we  found 
the  time  any  thing  but  tedious,  for  we  were  amused  at  a 
little  scene  that  occurred. 

A  man  passed  our  carriage;  the  officer  darted  upim  him, 
punched  his  sides,   felt  in  his  pockets,  took  off  his  hat ; 
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showing  in  such  demoturtrittiotis  of  his  zeal  for  his  country's 
weal  that  he  was  determined  to  allow  of  no  smuggling,  not 
even  in  those  little  articles,  that  might  be  conreniently  car- 
ried about  the  person.  But  the  face  and  air  of  the  man 
who  was  undergoing  this  surveillance,  were  worthy  all 
praise.  Not  a  shade  of  surprise,  not  a  look  of  anger,  crossed 
his  features,  but  he  stood  the  very  picture  of  patience  and 
submission. 

Our  ride  to  St.  Martin's  occupied  us  several  hours,  but 
we  found  it  far  from  tedious,  as  it  was  through  a  fine  coun- 
try. Near  Geneva  the  scenes  were  soft  and  beautifnl,  but 
after  we  left  that  city  several  miles  behind  us,  they  became 
wild  and  grand.  Mountains  stretched  their  lofty  summits 
around  us,  seeming  to  block  our  way  ;  the  noisy  Arve  dash- 
ed by  UB,  and  cascades  darted  down  the  mountain  sides, 
roaring  and  tumbling  along  as  though  chased  by  a  super- 
natural power. 

The  cataract  of  Aspenaz  falls  eight  hundred  feet,  and 
though  at  the  top  it  seems  like  a.  large  body  of  water,  yet  so 
great  is  its  fall,  that  before  it  reaches  the  rocks  below,  it 
dies  away  in  mist.  In  the  early  morning  there  had  been 
quite  a  heavy  rain,  and  in  this  land  of  torrents  and  moun- 
tain streams,  the  slightest  shower  produces  its  quick  effects. 
In  two  places  we  found  the  road  almost  impassable. 
Large  stones  had  been  swept  down  by  the  force  of  the 
water,  filling  up  the  road,  while  the  mud  and  clay  were  so 
thick,  that  our  wheels  sank  in  to  their  hubs.  Men,  women 
and  children  had  collected  "  en  masse  "  to  repair  the  breach- 
es, their  pantaloons,  petticoats,  &.c.  tucked  up  over  their 
knees,  their  bare  feet  and  ankles  black  with  the  mud  in 
which  they  stood. 

All  along,  the  peasants  seemed  industrious  and  civil ;  all 
that  passed  us  greeted  us  with  a  "  bon  jour."  Many  were 
the  children  that  followed  us  with  cherries,  tumblers  of 
milk,  and  pieces  of  minerals  to  sell.  I  bought  a  dish  full  of 
nice  large  cherries,  and  to  gratify  a  little  boy's  importunity. 
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Ht.  D.  bonght  another ;  but  lo  !  his,  like  many  other  things 
in  the  world,  turned  out  to  be  a  hou,  for  on);  thoee  at  the 
top  were  good  for  any  thing.  The  women  and  girls  wear 
little  black  silk  caps,  with  a  frill  of  black  lace  around  the 
front.  The  complexion  is  quite  fair,  and  most  of  the  peas- 
antry, particularly  the  children,  would  be  very  tine  locking, 
were  it  not  for  those  terrible  "goitres,"  which  so  disfigure 
them.  The  women  in  going  to  and  from  the  fields,  and  the 
little  girls  tending  their  cows  and  goats,  all  had  their  knit- 
ting work  in  their  hands. 

At  St.  Martin's  we  left  our  carriage  and  took  another 
called  a  "  char  a  banc."  Imagine  a  small,  low  carriage, 
somewhat  semicircular,  and  resembling  a  sofa  set  on  wheels, 
and  you  will  have  about  as  good  an  idea  of  this  carriage  as 
I  am  able  to  give  y<m.  There  is  but  one  seat,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  sit  sideways.  The  entrance  ia  by  a  door  in 
the  side.  It  is  really  the  most  curious  looking  vehicle  I 
ever  saw  in  all  my  life.  There  is  no  seat  for  the  driver; 
he  rode  one  of  the  horses,  which  were  at  least  six  feet  ahead 
of  the  carriage.  He  was  dressed  in  a  short-tuled  black 
coat,  trimmed  with  red  and  yellow,  and  had  on  boots  which, 
after  approved  postilion  fashion,  came  up  over  his  knees. 

In  this  little  "  concern "  we  three,  with  our  coats  and 
cloaks  and  carpet-bags  were  packed,  yes  literally  packed, 
for  it  required  no  little  calculation  and  fixing  to  get  stowed 
just  right.  Six  leagues  we  rode  in  this  thing,  jolted  and 
jammed  almost  beyond  endurance ;  and  yet  we  could  not 
help  laughing  and  joking  at  each  other's  expense.  We 
amused  ourselves  with  wondering  how  our  worthy  relative, 

Mr. ,  would  get  along  with  his  luig  nether  extremities, 

till  we  finally  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  would  have  to 
put  them  through  the  door.  But  then  a  new  difficulty  arose ; 
the  vehicle  was  so  low  they  would  dangle  on  the  ground,  so 
the  only  way  that  we  could  fix  it  was,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  put  his  feet  on  moving  stilts. 

But  this  lide,  fatiguing  as  it  was,  had  its  charms.     The 
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BCMiery  was  wild  and  grand  bey  raid  description.  Mountains 
towered  above  us,  causing  our  eyes  to  ache  ss  we  attempted 
to  scan  their  heights;  mouDtaias  frowning  with  "  dark  pine 
groves"  and  rockj  battlements;  mountains,  noiey  with  the 
babbling  brook  and  waterfall.  Numberless  cascades  dashed 
0*er  the  road,  making  it  dangerous  to  cross.  Nefertheless 
we  did  cross,  and  over  many  loo,  for  I  counted  no  less  than 
thirteen  in  a  little  while.  I  saw  one  man  carrying  his 
bridge  on  his  back,  in  the  shape  of  a  plank,  which  when  he 
came  to  one  of  these  places,  he  put  across  the  stream, 
walked  over  on  it,  and  then  deliberately  shouldered  it  and 
went  <»iward. 

For  several  miles  our  way  led  up  steep  hills,  to  our  great 
surprise,  as  we  were  under  the  impressitui  that  we  were 
going  to  a  valley  and  not  up  mountuns.  To  add  to  the 
wildnese  of  the  scene,  a  violent  storm  came  on,  accompanied 
f>ccaBionally  by  a  peal  of  thunder,  which  echoed  and  re- 
echoed among  the  mountains,  hill  after  hill  repeating  the 
sound,  till  it  died  away  in  the  distance. 

As  we  drew  nearer  Chamouni,  which  is  three  thousand 
one  handred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  be- 
gan to  see  the  glaciers.  How  splendidly  they  looked  I  The 
whole  side  of  a  mountain  was  covered  with  these  seas  of  ice, 
or  frozen  cataracts,  frozen  in  the  very  act  of  planging  down 
to  the  vales  beneath.  I  thought  again  and  again  of  Rogers' 
beautiful  lines,  so  descriptive  as  they  are  of  these  glaciers. 


'  WavB  opon 

w»el  u  if  >  roaming  ocean, 

Bf  boiaWrai 

11  vindil  to  fieict 

t  rebellioD  driron. 

Heard  in  iU 

And  stood  c 

ooraled  .1  the  . 

Its  franlic  billovt  chiiaed  il 

;  their  eiplosJDD, 

And  fixed  i< 

There,  petrified  to  crystal  — 

■I  hia  nod, 

Who  ni»d  ibe  Alp>  u  allir  to  their  Ood  1  " 

Occasionally,  the  sim  would  break  tmt,  lighting  np  a  moan- 
tain  top,  or  a  woody  glen;  and  then  again  darkness  would 
gather  aroand,  and  the  rain  once  more  fall  in  torrents. 
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At  length  we  armed  at  the  Union  House  in  Chamouni, 
unwet,  unharmed,  aave  sundry  aches  and  ciamps,  arising 
from  our  jolting  and  jamming.  As  soon  as  we  got  in  the 
house,  we  eagerly  ran  to  a  window,  seeking  for  a  glimpse  of 
Hont  Blanc,  "  the  monarch  of  mountains."  But  ah  I  "  the 
monarch  "  had  wrapped  himself  in  his  "  robe  of  clouds,"  and 
naught  was  to  be  seen,  not  even  his  "  diadem  of  snow." 

AH  the  evening  the  rain  beat  against  the  windows.  "  Shall 
we  be  able  to  go  to-morrow  ?  "  was  the  oft  repeated  question, 
and  aa  often  answered  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a 
"  Je  ne  sais  pas,"  (I  do  not  know.)  However,  we  ordered 
breakfast  at  half  past  five,  and  requested  the  waiter  to  have 
a  guide  and  a  mule  for  Mr.  D.  at  the  door,  at  six.  As  fc^  J. 
and  myself,  we  determined  to  walk,  fix  I  had  enough  i^ 
horseback  riding  at  VesuTius.  The  waiter  as»ired  me  I 
could  walk  with  ease,  so  after  a  good  dinner,  though  amongst 
a  noisy  party  of  Germans  and  Preach,  I  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  of  the  pleasure  of  walking  up  the  mountains.  But 
morning  came,  dark  and  gloomy.  J.  rang  the  bell,  ordered 
breakfast  at  eight,  and  that  no  guide  should  be  sent  for. 
At  eight  the  prospect  still  seemed  dubious.  The  landlord 
was  consulted,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
"  a  bad  day,"  which  J.  was  disposed  to  receive  as  convincing ; 
I  not,  as  I  knew  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  us  there  another 
day.  It  was  likely  to  rain,  for  when  does  it  not  rain  among 
the  mountains!  and  1  said  "my  voice  is  still  for"  going  ; 
so  while  at  breakfast,  the  guide  was  sent  for,  but  to  my  great 
astonishment,  and  to  the  utter  aonihilation  of  my  h^ipy 
dreams,  our  landlord  said  it  was  by  no  means  advisable  for 
me  to  walk ;  it  was  too  far,  too  fatiguing,  too  wet,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  more  "  too's,"  so  ride  I  must.  It  was 
with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  mounted  my  mule,  which  was 
quite  as  targe  as  a  horse,  only  more  sure-footed  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  started,  I  started  too,  declaring  that  I  could  not  and 
would  not  ride,  and  so  otf  I  jumped  much  quicker  than  I  got 
on.     I  walked  with  J.  and  the  guide's  little  son  across  a 
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field,  while  Mr.  D.  nnd  the  gaide  who  led  mj  mnle,  went 
around  the  road.  I  found  the  walk  in  the  field  very  wet,  and 
at  last  I  waa  persuaded  to  mount  the  mule  once  more.  I 
bad  a  saddle  somewhat  like  the  one  I  had  when  at  Vesuvius. 
Though  dreadfully  afraid  at  first,  I  soon  became  quite  com- 
posed, and  tried  to  divert  my  attention  with  looking  round 
and  talking  with  the  guide  who  led  my  mule.  He  waa  a 
middle-aged  man,  strong  and  active.  He  spoke  French  with 
a  slight  provincial  idiom,  yet  I  made  out  to  understand  him 
quit«  well.  He  has  been  guide  here  for  thirty  years,  having 
received  a  license  from  government,  and  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  has  been  nearly  every  day  to  Hontan- 
vert.  He  had  with  him  a  nice  little  boy,  only  eleven  years 
old,  whom  for  two  years  he  has  been  training  for  a  guide, 
causing  him  to  walk  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  miles 
a  day.  What  an  education  is  that  for  a  boy!  Many  a  boy 
of  a  larger  growth,  in  our  cities  at  home,  would  shrink  from 
a  walk  of  half  that  distance. 

I  asked  the  guide  how  many  children  he  had.  He  seemed 
rather  shy  in  answering,  and  fioally  Hsid,- "  Oh,  many."  But 
I  persevered  in  asking  how  many.  He  said,  three  boys  and 
four  girls,  but  as  none  of  them  were  fools,  he  had  none  too 
many,  which  I  thought  was  a,  philosophical  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  was  eager  to  know  about  the  winters  in  these  moun- 
tainous countries.  He  told  me  that  the  snow  began  to  fall 
in  September,  but  that  it  did  not  last  long  at  a  time,  but 
after  November  it  never  disappears  till  mid-spring.  The 
mountains  are  almost  impassable,  and  the  snow  lies  four  feet 
deep  in  the  valley. 

As  we  began  to  ascend,  contrary  to  all  predictions,  the 
snn  broke  forth,  and  the  mists  began  to  roll  away  beneath 
our  feet  and  from  the  mountain  sides.  Cloud  after  cloud 
rolled  up,  till  the  whole  valley  lay  slumbering  beneath  us 
How  lovely  1  The  white  houses  of  Chamotini  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  green  fields  around.  The  Arve  and  the 
Arveiron,  which  take  their  rise  amid  the  glaciers,  dashed 
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noisily  bj  ua ;  the  mountains  lifted  their  craggy  summits 
around  us,  while  onr  path  wound  up  and  up,  round  and 
round,  through  "pine  groves,"  filling  the  air  with  their 
"soft  and  soul-like  sounds;"  and  as  though  this  was  not 
music  enough  for  ua,  the  roaring  of  the  rivers  fell  upon  our 
ears,  the  faint  jingling  of  the  cow-bells  stole  sweetly  upon  us, 
and,  added  to  all  this,  an  instrument,  like  several  trumpets, 
sent  its  rich  tones  through  the  valley,  now  dying  away,  now 
swelling  out  boldly,  each  hill  taking  up  and  echoing  the 
strain,  as  though  they  ''  loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound." 
Children  were  driving  their  cowa  and  goats  to  pasture,  the 
little  girls  having  their  knitting  work  in  their  hands.  It  was 
a  picture  of  loveliness,  of  grand  and  majestic  beauty,  seldom 
seen.  I  quite  forgot  the  stony  path  and  my  mule,  which  was 
patiently  threading  its  way  among  the  rocks  and  stones,  as  if 
to  rebuke  me  for  my  fears.  Even  in  this  barren  region  we 
passed  the  fringed  Gentian,  "flowers  of  loveliest  blue," 
though  it  was  almost  the  only  sign  of  vegetation  around. 

After  two  hours  and  a  half,  we  reached  the  summit  of 
Montanvert,  and  came  close  upon  "  the  sea  of  ice,"  which 
stretched  for  miles  below  and  beside  us. 

At  a  bouse  here,  we  left  our  mules,  and  taking  our  moun- 
tain poles,  which  were  about  six  feet  long,  with  an  iron  spike 
at  the  end,  we  started  for  the  glaciers,  and  after  a-winding 
walk  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  stotwl  upon  "  the  sea  of  ice." 
This  I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you.  I  have  seen  it, 
and  the  recollection  of  it  will  never  leave  me  ;  but  one  must 
see  it  for  himself,  to  judge  of  ita  overwhelming  sublimity. 
It  is  properly  named  a  "sea  of  ice,"  for  "a  sea"  it  is- 
"  Wave  on  wave  "  arises,  but  there  is  no  motion,  no  sound, 
no  roaring  of  the  waters.  The  waves  are  stilled  as  though 
in  their  maddest  plunge  they  heard  an  Almighty  voice,  say- 
ing, "  Hitherto  shall  thou  come  and  no  farther,  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed,"  and  instantly  they  are 
stayed,  and  thus  they  remain  for  ages.  And  this  extends  not 
one  mile  or  two,  but  for  seventeen  leagues,  for  Montanvert 
is  a  part  of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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This  sea  of  ice  ia  broken  in  aJl  directions  by  crericea,  one 
of  which  has  been  sounded,  and  found  to  be  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  deep.  We  jumped  over  several  of  these  chasms, 
some  a.  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  wide.  Down  below  the 
surface,  the  ice  becomes  "  deeply,  beautifully  blue,"  and  far 
down  in  its  depths,  we  could  hear  the  faint  gurgling  sound  of 
water.  We  gazed  and  gazed  and  gazed  again,  loath  to  leave 
so  sublime  a  sight.  Coleridge  has  a  magnificent  description 
of  this  scene,  but  I  cannot  afford  room  to  quote  it  No  one 
can  look  upon  these  glaciers  without  being  struck  with  their 
overpoweiing  sublimity  ,*  and  the  best  idea  one  can  get  of 
them  without  seeing -them  is,  by  imagining  the  ocean  when 
lashed  to  fury,  suddenly  stilled  and  frozen,  or  by  fancying  a 
foaming,  dashing  torrent,  bursting  down  a  mountain  side, 
congealed  while  in  the  act  of  taking  its  boldest  leap. 

We  returned  to  the  house,  and  aflet  taking  a  little  bread 
and  milk,  commenced  our  descent  For  some  distance  I 
walked,  as  the  path  was  very  steep,  and  I  should  have  prefer- 
red to  have  walked  all  the  way,  but  I  was  afraid  my  strength 
would  not  hold  out.  I  no  sooner  mounted  than  I  repented 
me  of  my  decision,  for  the  descent  seemed  redly  dangerous. 
Often  the  feet  of  the  mtde  would  be  directly  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  so  that  my  body  actually  hung  over  it,  and  the 
least  misstep  would  have  been  fatal ;  but  through  the  kind 
care  of  Him,  who  has  so  far  watched  over  me,  I  got  down  in 
safety. 

As  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  clouds  disap- 
peared from  Mont  Blanc,  and  we  saw  him,  though  but  for  a 
mwneot,  in  all  his  glory.  And  oh !  how  glorious  he  seemed, 
as  he  pierced  the  clouds  with  his  triple  head,  covered  with 
eternal  snowl  It  was  indeed  a  fit  footstool  for  Him  who 
makes  the  clouds  his  pavilion. 

How  we  longed  to  ascend  that  grand,  old  mountain,  but  it 
was  impossible.  But  few  travellers  have  ever  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit,  and  they  have  represented  the  danger 
and  fatigue  as  exceedingly  great,  being  obliged  to  walk  be- 
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tmen  forty  aad  fifty  milea,  to  avoid  fTigblftil  chasms  in  (he 
giaciera,  and  having  to  sleep  all  night  in  the  c^n  air.  Be- 
sides all  these,  the  expense  is  equal  to  the  fatig:ue.  You  are 
obliged  to  have  four  or  five  guides,  and  each  guide  demands 
forty  francs  a  day.  Our  guide  went  up  with  an  English  gen- 
tleman, not  long  ago,  whose  only  boast  was  that  he  made  the 
trip  in  an  hour  less  than  any  other  traveller.  A  laudable 
ambition,  truly ! 

As  soon  as  we  returned  to  the  inn,  we  ordered  our  "  char 
a  banc  "  to  be  got  ready  immediately,  and  while  we  were 
waiting  fof  it,  we  went  into  a  shop  where  were  minerals 
frmn  the  neighborhood  tor  sale.  Here  we  saw  a  chamois, 
and  a  beautiful  animal  it  is  too,  with  its  soft,  yet  bright  eyes. 
I  met  with  so  beautifbl  a  description  of  this  wild  goat  of  the 
mountain,  tliat  I  think  you  will  pardon  me  for  quoting  it 
entire. 

"  Free  bom  and  beButifal  I    Tke  mouDlain 

Hu  nanghl  like  thee  1 

Fleel  u  (he  rush  of  Alpine  foiuilBin, 

FeBtles*  and  free ! 
Th;  dazzling  eye  oulihinei  in  brijrhlaesB 

Tbe  beuD  of  hope ; 
Thine  air;  bound  ouUUipi  the  lightnets 
Of  BDtelope. 

"  On  clifie  nhere  eoiree  the  eagle's  pinioQ 
Can  find  repose, 
Thoa  keepesi  ihy  desolate  domiQioa 

Of  irackleaa  aaoiia. 
Th;  pride  lo  roam  (There  man's  ambition 
Could  oeier  climb, 


"  How  glorioDB  are  the  davus  that  wakea  ihee 

To  thf  repaal  1 
And  vhere  their  fading  light*  forsake  thee, 

Tber  shine  Ihe  last. 
Thf  clime  is  pure,  thf  heaven  dearer, 

Brighter  ihaa  onrs, 
To  thee  the  desert  snows  are  dearer 

Than  anmmeT  flowers." 
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We  returned  to  St.  Martin's  by  the  Baths  of  St.  Qervais: 
The  first  part  of  the  wa;  was  the  same  as  that  by  which  we 
went  to  Chamouni,  Tuesday  eveniDg  ;  bnt  aRer  we  turned 
towards  St.  Gerrais,  the  mouotains  became  if  possible  stitj 
more  wild  and  grand.  In  the  midst  of  this  vast  solitude  is 
an  immense  hotel,  where  two  or  three  hundred  invalids  can 
be  accommodated,  the  springs  io  the  neighborhood  being 
considered  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  chronic  affections. 
The  water  ia  warm  and  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur- 
ous matter.  It  b  conducted  by  pipes  into  bathing  rooms, 
the  water  being  used  for  bathing  as  well  as  drinking.  Just 
back  of  the  hotel  is  a  splendid  cascade,  which  seems  to 
spring  immediately  out  of  the  rocks.  It  has  about  "  the 
greatest  water  power,"  aa  the  manufacturers  would  expreES 
it,  of  any  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The  water  dashes  down 
in  fury,  leaping  and  jumping  along,  eren  after  it  is  in  the 
Talley.  It  is  fed  by  the  snow  from  Mont  Blanc.  Every 
thing  about  the  establishment  at  St.  Gervais,  looked  nice 
and  comfortable.  In  the  diniug  hall  a  table  was  spread  for 
eighty-six  persons ;  at  each  plate  was  a  decanter  of  the 
mineral  water.  In  another  room  were  card  and  billiard 
tables,  and  out  of  this  was  an  enormous  parlor,  handsomely 
furnished  and  well  supplied  witli  newspapers,  and  in  this  se- 
cluded spot  we  read  the  latest  American  news. 

The  ride  to  St.  Martin's  was  delightful.  The  wildness 
of  the  scenery  suddenly  disappeared,  smiling  fields,  covered 
with  grass  and  grain,  backed  by  green  mountains,  varied 
the  scene.  Soon  after  leaving  St.  Gervais,  we  chanced  to 
turn  our  heads,  when  a  sudden  exclamation  burst  from  us  of 
"Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Blanc!"  Yes;  there  it  was,  more 
grand  and  beautiful  than  we  had  before  seen  it.  For  an 
hour  we  saw  it  lifting  up  its  snowy  summit,  tinged  by  the 
rays  of  the  declining  sun,  till  it  seemed  a  cloud  of  fire.  It 
looked  as  though  it  had  power  to  stay  the  sun,  so  long  as 
he  seemed  to  hover  o'er  his  whitened  head,  so  lovingly  he 
lingered  there.  We  looked  and  looked,  determined  to  feast 
21* 
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our  eyes  with  gazing,  while  the  mount  was  in  sight  The 
farther  we  went  from  it,  the  more  diMinct  it  grew,  till  the 
whole  of  the  three  peaks  came  in  riew.  By  and  by  the  red 
tinta  faded  away,  aod  then  it  became  so  white,  bo  pole,  that 
'  it  seemed  still  more  shadowy,  more  Bubiime.  Contrasted 
with  the  green  summita  around,  it  titled  its  hoary  head  to 
the  clouds,  piercing  "  them  as  with  a  wedge."  Stitl  it  fol- 
lowed us,  till  we  reached  St.  Martin's,  and  as  I  ascended  to 
my  room,  and  stood  by  my  window,  there  it  was  looking  as 
pure  as  eyer.  And  when  I  laid  my  wearied  limbs  on  my 
bed,  and  long  after  my  eyes  were  cloeed  in  sleep,  it  kept  its 
soliUry  watch,  as  though  it  was  a  signal  tight  set  there  by 
Him,  who  bringeth  out  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names. 

We  left  St.  Martin's  quite  early  this  morning,  and  right 
glad  were  we  to  get  into  a  carriage  where  we  had  space 
enough  fiv  our  feet.  The  mraning  was  eicessirely  cold, 
quite  as  much  so  as  it  is  with  us  in  December,  though  it 
grew  milder  as  the  sun  came  up,  and  we  got  farther  down  in 
the  ralley.  We  had  grand  views  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  many 
a  "  longing,  lingering  look,"  we  turned  to  get  the  last  f  iew. 
Cold  as  it  was,  we  had  the  carriage  top  down,  as  long  as 
"  the  monarch  of  mountains"  was  in  sight.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom  that  travellers  who  stay  but  a  few  days  in  the  neighbor- 
hood get  such  glimpses  of  "  sovran  Blanc,"  as  we  were 
favored  with. 

I  felt  completely  exhausted  when  we  arrived  here,  though 
while  on  the  way  I  was  so  excited  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenes,  that  I  was  not  aware  how  far  I  was  taxing  my 
Mrength.  But  I  doubt  not  a  night's  good  rest  will  completely 
restore  me.     Good  night. 
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Tu>n,  Jul;  lllh. 
My  DEAR  F.  : 

We  have  been  so  basy  aince  I  last  wrote,  that  I  have  had 
no  time  to  write  to  yon,  bo  now  yon  must  let  me  give  my 
record  of  the  paat,  in  somewhat  of  a  jourool  form.  Our 
joamey  on  Friday  was  from  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  through 
a  rich  and  smiling  country,  among  orchards  and  vineyards. 
We  passed  by  the  largest  vineyard  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
was  on  the  side  of  a  moantain,  and  extended  three  miles  in 
length.  We  passed  through  pretty  little  villages,  and  by 
beautiful  country  seats. 

Lausanne  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  We  stopped  at  the 
"  Hotel  de  Gibbon,"  a  new  hotel,  in  fact  an  enlargement  of 
the  very  house  in  which  Gibbon  wrote  his  Roman  history. 
Our  rooms  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake. 

A  ride  of  twelve  hours  took  us  to  Fribonrg.  The  whole 
of  the  day  it  rained  "  pouring,"  but  the  country  pet^le 
whom  we  met  on  their  way  to  and  fi'om  market,  did  not 
seem  to  mind  the  rain  any  more  than  we  did.  The  country 
was  very  fertile,  we  did  not  see  tme  barren  spot  during  the 
whole  distance.  • 

Friboarg  is  romantically  rituated  on  both  sides  of  a  small 
river,  which  runs  between  high  banks,  in  many  places  almost 
perpendicular.  There  are  several  bridges  thrown  over  the 
stream.  In  many  places  the  banks  are  so  steep,  that  one  b 
obliged  to  descend  by  means  of  steps  and  ladders. 

Among  the  bridges  over  the  river  are  two  suspension 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  the  longest  bridge  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  nine  hundred  and  five  feet  long,  twenty-eight 
wide,  and  is  one  hundred  and  seventy~fbur  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  suspended  on  four  cables  of 
iron  wire,  each  containing  one  thousand  and  fifly-six  wires, 
die  united  strength  of  which  is  capable  of  supporting  four 
times  the  weight  which  it  will  ever  be  likely  to  bear,  ot  three 
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times  the  weight  of  two  rows  of  wagons  extending  entirely 
ccross  it.  The  cables  enter  the  earth  obliquely  on  either 
side  of  the  bridge,  and  extend  some  ways  under  ground. 
The  materials  are  almost  entirely  Swiss,  the  workmen,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man,  were  natirea  who  had  never  seen 
such  a  bridge  before.  It  was  completed  in  three  years,  and 
cost  six  hundred  thousand  francs.  Its  strength  was  proved 
by  the  following  means.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  drawn  by  fitly  horses,  and  accompanied  by  three 
hundred  people,  collected  in  as  compact  a  body  as  possible, 
passed  over,  and  no  sensible  oscillation  w^  produced.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  bishop  and  authorities  of  the  town, 
accompanied  by  two  thousand  persons,  passed  over  it  twice 
in  procession,  with  a  military  band  keeping  step,  and  then  a 
slight  trembling  of  tbe  bridge  was  perceived. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  attended  service  in  the  Cathedral. 
As  soon  as  we  entered  we  were  aware  that  a  change  had 
come  over  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  we  were  no  longer  in 
papal  France  or  Italy.  Seats  were  arranged  across  the 
church,  and  as  we  slowly  walked  up  the  aisle,  a  soldier  came 
to  us  and  respectfully  asked  us  to  seat  ourselves.  I  could 
understand  nothing  of  the  service,  but  it  was  conducted  with 
much  solemnity  and  decency.  One  priest  went  around  with 
some  bread,  and  another  wearing  a  splendid  fur  mantle,  with 
a  contribution  plate. 

We  heard  some  grand  music,  Irom,  some  say,  the  most 
magnificent  organ  in  the  world.  It  was  played  but  little 
during  the  service,  but  after  the  congregation  had  retired, 
the  organist  played  for  our  gratification,  our  hotel  keeper 
having  sent  him  word  that  there  were  some  strangers  in  the 
church  who  would  like  to  hear  the  organ.  Now  think  not  in 
the  simplicity  of  your  heart,  that  the  organist  was  actuated 
by  a  pardonable  wish  to  exhibit  his  own  powers,  or  those 
of  the  instrument.  Far  from  it.  He  demands  as  his  fee  for 
extra  playing  eleven  francs,  but  where  there  are  several  per- 
sons, it  makes  but  a  small  sum  for  each  to  give.     For  our 
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own  part  we  paid  our  proportion  very  cheerfully,  for  never 
before  did  we  hear  such  muaic,  and  Bcarcely  may  we  ever 
expect  to  again.  Outwardly  it  is  a  beautiful  inBtmment,  and 
die  power  and  variety  of  its  tones  are  unequalled.  Several 
diSerent  pieces  were  played;  one  l-epresented  so  perfectly  a 
choir  singing,  that  J.  insisted  upon  it  that  there  must  be  per- 
eona  singing  in  the  gallery,  though  not  an  individual  but  the 
organist  was  to  be  seeD.  All  the  parts  were  distinctly  heard, 
from  the  deep  tones  of  the  basB,  to  the  soft,  clear  notes  of  a 
female  voice.  Yes,  and  it  seemed  even  as  though  we  could 
hear  the  words,  so  perfect  was  the  resembluice.  Then 
came  a  tempest.  I  actually  held  my  breath,  and  fancied  that 
I  could  hear  the  rain  beating  against  the  windows,  and  {be 
wind  howling,  while  the  thunder  lolled  over  our  heads  and 
shook  the  church.  Instinctively  we  turned  towards  the 
window,  to  see  if  there  had  been  any  change  in  the  weather 
since  we  entered  the  church,  as  it  was  then  bright  sunshine. 

Then  came  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder,  which  broke  directly 
over  our  heads.  We  started  from  our  seats  in  dismay,  and 
saw  around  us  the  iirightened  looks  of  our  company.  It  was 
sublime  muuc.  How  much  I  wished  that  some  of  our 
musical  friends  in  P-  — ,  could  have  heard  it. 

The  organ  was  built  by  Mosser,  a  citizen  of  Fribourg. 
It  has  sixty-fouT  stops,  and  seven  thoosand  eight  hundred 
pipes,  some  of  them  thirty-two  feet  long. 

Our  next  stepping  place  was  Berne.  We  approached  the 
city  by  a  road  lined  with  trees,  and  through  gates,  guarded 
by  two  large  bears,  which,  by  the  way,  are  the  arms  of  the 
city.  The  streets  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  quite 
wide  and  clean.  Through  the  three  principal  streets  runs 
a  little  stream  of  water,  about  two  feet  wide,  walled  in  on 
both  aides,  and  in  two  of  the  streets  covered  over  on  the 
tc^.  In  some  of  the  streets  there  were  fountains,  in  the 
basins  of  which  the  Bernese  women  were  washing  clothes, 
vegetables,  tubs,  &c.  Nor  were  infants  wanting  to  vary  the 
acene.   They  lay  in  their  litde  cradles  aroand  the  fountains. 
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and  were  ^parently  accustMned  to  this  oat-door  living,  as  I 
heard  oa  crying  from  aay. 

Of  all  costumes  that  I  have  yet  seen,  (for  each  cant^m 
has  its  peculiar  costume,)  that  of  Berne  is  the  most  siagular, 
and  well  deserves  a  lengthened  description.  The  skirt  is 
of  any  color  one  chooses,  and  is  generally  bound  around 
the  bottom  with  red,  the  waist  and  sleeves  are  white,  the 
waist  high  in  front.  Over  this  is  worn  a  black  bodice,  low 
in  front,  but  high  and  narrow  behind.  The  sleeves  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  begin  at  the  lop  of  the  shoulder.  From 
the  elbow  to  the  wrists,  cufis  are  worn  of  cdored  cambric 
or  calico.  But  the  head-dress  exceeds  the  whole.  It  is  a 
cflp  of  black  lace,  silk,  or  velvet,  with  a  border  in  front  of 
black  lace,  full  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide.  In  some  cases, 
this  is  plaited  and  starched  stiff,  and  stands  up  straight  frcm 
the  forehead;  in  others  it  is  tree  from  al)  stiffness,  and  falls 
like  a  veil  over  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  Id  either  case 
it  has  rather  a  grotesque  appearance. 

The  houses  axe  built  on  arches  like  those  of  Bologna, 
but  far  superior,  the  pillars  being  altogether  of  stone.  The 
shops  are  fine,  and  many  of  the  houses  would  not  dishonor 
Paris.  The  greatest  curiosity  to  us,  was  a  clock  in  a  small 
tower  in  one  of  the  principal  streets.  As  I  never  before 
saw  any  thing  of  that  kind,  you  will  pardon  me  for  giving 
it  considerable  attention.  In  a  niche  near  the  face  of  the 
clock,  is  a  large  fellow  dressed  like  a  Turk,  seated  in  a 
chair,  and  holding  in  one  hand  an  hourglass,  and  in  the 
other  a  little  sceptre.  Over  his  head  is  another  figure, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  club ;  over  each  of  his  shoulders 
hangs  a  small  bell.  Beneath  the  old  Turk  is  a  procession 
of  small  figures,  among  which  axe  an  elephant,  a  donkey, 
and  a  man  on  horseback.  On  one  aide  of  the  Turk  is  a 
small  "  rooster,"  which  just  before  the  clock  strikes,  claps 
its  wings  and  crows,  the  little  figures  then  walking  round, 
each  one  disappearing  within  the  building,  and  re-appearing 
in  its  turn,  till  the  whole  have  been  round,  and  come  back 
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to  their  ubooI  places.  While  this  ia  going  on,  the  fignre  im 
top  strikes  with  his  club,  first  one  bell,  aad  then  the  other, 
till  the  hour  ia  counted,  moTing  first  one  leg  and  then  the 
other,  at  each  stroke.  Then  the  crower  claps  his  wings  and 
crows  again,  and  the  Turk  turns  the  hourglass  in  his  hand, 
and  with  bis  little  sceptre  keeping  time,  counts  the  boiu's, 
his  lips  moving,  and  his  mouth  opening  at  each  number. 
Once  more  a  "crow"  is  given,  and  then  the  whole  perform- 
ance was  ended.  As  it  was  twelve  o'clock  when  we  were 
there,  we  had  a  fine  opportunityio  see  it.  How  complicated 
must  be  the  machinery  for  moving  all  these  figures.  We 
were  anxious  to  get  inside  to  see  it,  but  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  it  was  not  to  be  found. 

We  next  turned  our  steps  muaeum-ward,  passing  by  the 
cathedral,  a  handsome  stone  edifice  in  the  true  Gothic  style, 
and  stepping  at  a  fine  promenade  shaded  with  large  walnut 
nees.  At  a  distance  one  hundred  feet  below  us,  flowed  the 
river  Aar,  which  runs  through  a  part  of  the  town.  To  our 
regret  we  found  the  museum  closed,  so  we  strolled  leisurely 
along  on  our  homeward  way. 

We  are  now  at  Thun,  a  picturesque  little  village,  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  and  on  the  river  Aar,  We  stop  at 
the  Hotel  Bellevue,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
garden.  We  chose  an  upper  room,  that  we  might  see  the 
lake  and  the  surrounding  country  at  our  pleasure.  As  soon 
OS  we  deposited  our  boxes  and  bundles,  enlarged  by  collec- 
tions of  minerals  and  dried  flowers,  we  started  off  for  a 
walk.  We  went  by  a  narrow  path  up  a  high  hill  to  a  little 
pavilion.  It  was  a  delightful  walk,  under  large  trees  which 
shaded  us  from  the  aun,  while  the  birds  carolled  blithely 
over  our  heads.  We  wound  round  and  round,  now  up  a 
steep  path,  now  up  long  flights  of  steps,  and  then  coming  to 
an  open  place  where  we  had  glimpses  of  the  scene  below, 
till  we  reached  the  pavilion.  What  a  scene  was  there  spread 
out  before  ua !  No  picture  ever  equalled  it  The  little  lake 
with  its  clear  blue  waters,  surrounded  by  mountains,  some 
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bue  and  craggy,  some  green  and  fertile,  and  othera  far  ia 
the  dietance,  lifting  up  their  ic;  heada  above  the  clotida ; 
meadowa,  the  light  green  of  which  contrasted  ao  well  with 
the  dark  green  of  the  trees,  thickl;  spread  over  them,  the 
willowa  and  the  poplars  planted  by  the  lake  side,  the  white 
bouses  peeping  out  in  every  direction,  the  meandering  Aar, 
its  sparkling  waters  seen,  now  here,  now  there,  the  pic- 
turesque village  with  its  high,  dark  roofs,  these  all,  seen 
under  a  brilliant  sky,  by  the  crimson  glow  of  the  setting 
sun,  presented  &  scene  f^er  than  ever  dream  pictured. 
Then  came  rich  music  borne  on  the  breeze,  now  swelling 
out,  now  gently  dying  away,  till  the  sweet  sounds  were  no 
longer  heard.  We  were  enchanted,  and  could  have  staid 
there  hours,  and  we  thought  all  our  labors  and  f^igues  were 
amply  repaid  by  a  scene  so  lovely. 

Yesterday  we  went  on  board  the  little  steamer  that  plies 
on  the  lake,  and  made  the  usual  excursion  to  the  end  of  the 
lake,  and  back  again  in  the  ailernoon.  The  boat  was  full  of 
tourists,  the  moat  of  which  were  English.  In  fact,  the  hotels 
are  full  of  English  people  every  summer;  no  less  than  four- 
teen families  are  boarding  at  our  hotel.  Their  expenses  are 
six  francs  n  day  for  each  person.  There  are  five  different 
houses  connected  with  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  all  of  which  are 
full.  The  accommodations  are  good,  the  table  excellent,  and 
'  the  waiters  ail  speak  Euglisli.  Indeed,  we  have  met  with 
more  persons  who  speak  English,  since  we  have  been  in 
Switzerland,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  our  travels. 

But  to  the  lake.  It  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  is  encir- 
cled by  mountains,  some  almost  perpendicular,  presenting  to 
the  eye  naught  but  bare  rocks  ,'  others  are  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  while  others  still  sli^  gently  down,  their  sides 
clothed  with  goodly  pastures. 

When  we  landed  we  took  a  carriage  and  rode  several 
miles  to  the  Falls  of  Stubhach.  We  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Undersee,  the  funniest  looking  place  I  ever  saw. 
The  houses  look  as  though  built  in  the  year  one.     They  are 
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U&ck,  and  have  high  roofs,  pnqeeting  sereral  feet  o*«r  the 
sides  and  froot.  There  are  no  chimnejs,  but  tbe  amtAe 
cornea  out  of  an  speTture  ia  the  side. 

Adjoining  this  ia  tbe  village  of  Interjacben,  so  c&Ued  be- 
eaase  it  lies  betweea  two  lakes.  It  consists  of  but  one  stieet 
about  a  mile  in  length,  shaded  with  large  trees.  The  houses 
are  filled  with  English  boarders.  In  fact,  tbe  village  is  called 
■D  English  colonj.  From  this  place  to  the  falls,  the  country 
was  wild  and  grand.  Our  road  laj  through  a  narrow  valley, 
beside  a  babbling  stream,  overhung  with  lofl;  mountaioa, 
cataracts  every  where  leaphig  down  their  sides.  But  why 
riiould  I  repeat  what  I  bare  said  a  dozen  times  I  All  these 
are  the  characteristics  of  mountain  scenery.  This  cascade 
falls  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet,  and  I  am  almost  leady 
.to  iuy,  that  it  is  tbe  moet  beautiful  (all  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  water  floats  gently  down  in  sheets  of  spray.  It  comes 
over  the  locky  side  of  the  mountain,  which  b  almost  perpen- 
dicular. It  is  really  astonishing  to  stand  beneath  and  look 
up;  it  seems  as  though  a  cbud  were  felling  from  on  high. 

Two  peasant  giib  sang  very  prettily  for  as,  while  we  were 
■t  the  falls.  They  bad  light  hair,  turned  back  from  their 
foreheads,  and  braided  down  behind. 

On  our  return  to  tbe  boat  it  began  to  rain,  aa  usual.  Who 
ever  spent  a  dsy  among  the  mountains  without  seeing  rain? 
After  we  came  back  to  the  boat,  there  was  such  a  violent 
shower  that  we  were  obliged  to  betake  ourselves  to  tbe  cabin. 
It  lasted,  however,  thanks  to  the  changeableDeas  of  the  cli- 
OtUe,  but  a  short  time,  and  soon  a  beautiful  rainbow  appear- 
ed, which  we  hailed  as  the  blessed  sign  of  promise. 

Afler  dinner,  we  strolled  out  through  the  village,  and 
crossed  over  two  or  three  bridges  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  and  wandered  along  its  margin,  beneatkthe  drooping 
willows.  It  is  a  charming  ^ot,  this  little  village  and  its  envi- 
r<»i9,  and  we  should  much  like  to  stay  here  some  time,  but 
the  traveller  must  take  "onward"  for  his  motto.    And  so 
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we  leave  Than  and  ita  lovely  l^e,.and  hereafter  thej  miut 
be  to  ue  as  the  "  tliiDgs  that  have  been." 

Once  more  we  are  on  the  move.     The  trunk  and  bags 
have  du^peared,  and  I  am  wanted;  ao  in  great  ha^e  I  quit 


Mr  DEAREST  FsiEHD  : 

Through  richly  varied  landscapes,  and  by  short  and  easy 
stages,  we  have  reached  this  place.  Onr  attention  has  beea  all 
absorbed  by  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed.  True, 
we  miss  the  magnificent  works  of  art  of  Italy,  but  after  all, 
is  not  nature  superior  to  arti  If  the  other  parts  of  Switz^v 
land  be  like  what  we  have  seen,  since  we  entered  her  ben- 
ders, I  marvel  not  that  her  children  love  her.  I  have  often 
thought  of  what  one  of  our  steerage  passengers  in  the  Bur- 
gundy said  lo  me  in  Havre.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  see  Switzerland,  my  beloved  Switzerland,  with  its 
high  mountains  and  green  vales !  Oh,  I  can't  find  words  to 
express  my  joy  !"  And  his  eye  kindled,  and  his  cheek  glowed 
as  he  spoke.  A  young  physician  told  me  that  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  after  studying  two  years  in  Paris, 
his  joy  was  so  great  on  once  more  seeing  that  dear  Switzer- 
land, that  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  frontiers,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  and  kissed  the  earth,  saying  with 
tears,  "Oh,  my  native  soil,  do  I  see  thee  once  more?"  Thos 
it  seems  with  all  the  Swiss;  their  love  for  home  is  proverbial, 
and  surely  if  ever  there  were  scenes  calculated  to  win  and  to 
fix  love,  they  are  to  be  found  in  Switzerland.  Would  you 
seek  the  lofl^  and  sublime?  Survey  her  everlasting  hilts, 
climb  her  snow-capped  mountains,  view  her  fields  of  ice,  her 
frozen  torrents,  ber  silent  cataracts;  wander  through  her 
wild  ravines  and  mountain  gorges,  and  look  (for  there  you 
cannot  go,  there  naught  but  the  wild  goat  strays,)  up  her 
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ritelTing  rocka  and  craggy  precipieeo.  Do  yon  long  aUtx 
the  soft  and  be^utifol  1  Roam  over  her  bright  fields,  benealb 
her  green  trees,  b;  her  qaiet  lakes,  midst  her  baj^jpeaBUils, 
and  say  if  your  heart  is  not  content  with  the  glorious  scenei 
spread  out  before  you. 

But  to  return  to  our  journey  hither.  We  were  at  Luzerne 
on  Thursday,  but  it  runed  all  the  time  vc  were  there,  so 
we  saw  nothing  of  the  town  nor  of  the  laket  except  a  little 
spot  that  could  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  hotel.  We 
intended  ascending  the  Rhigi  mountain  in  tbeaftemooa,  aod 
fdeeping  on  its  summit  that  night,  in  order  to  get  the  sunrise 
view  from  that  elevated  spot,  said  to  be  unrivalled.  But 
afler  waiting  till  two  o'clock,  we  decided  that  it  was  altogeth- 
er too  stmny  to  undertake  such  a  trip,  so  we  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt It  was  the  first  time  since  we  commenced  our  trav- 
els, that  we  were  hindered  by  the  weather  from  undertaking 
any  excursion  on  which  we  had  previously  fixed. 

We  stayed  that  night  at  a  small  inn  at  Kn<Hiau,  a  little 
village,  but  where  we  had  moet  excellent  accommodations. 
In  fact,  all  the  inns  in  Switzerland  are  conducted  mi  the 
best  plan,  and  every  thing  is  nice  and  dean.  From  my 
window  at  Enonou,  I  was  amused  by  watching  the  prepara- 
tions going  on  for  our  dinner.  When  I  saw  a  man  going 
towards  a  little  stream  with  his  rod  and  fishing  q>paratUB, 
I  began  to  de^air,  and  thought  that  if  he  had  no  better 
luck  than  some  of  our  amateur  fisbermen  at  home,  we  might 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  our  dinner.  But  soon  be  re- 
turned with  a  fine  large  trout,  and  I  was  forced  to  confess 
that  either  he  bad  more  skill,  or  that  the  fisb  were  more 
easily  caught  than  with  us.  Various  were  the  goings  to  and 
from  a  store-room  opposite  the  window,  and  diverse  w«e 
the  articles  brought  therefrom.  Soon  a  faint  cackling  was 
beard,  which  suddenly  ceased,  proclaiming  that  there  was 
one  chicken  the  less  in  the  world.  Then  there  were  wafted 
to  my  olfactory  nerves,  sundry  smells,  which  declared  in 
tones,  (no,  I  mean  odors,)  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  fish. 
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beef,  and  fowl,  were  in  difiereni  stages  of  cooking.  I,  tiMi 
besag  no  longer  in  doubt  ^XMt  my  dinnei,  joved  the  gcBtlo- 
isen  below.  On  eirtering  the  room,  bow  Borprised  and 
planed  waa  I  to  see  it  hung  uound  with  riews  of  out  own 
goodly  city  of  Philadelphia.  When  the  waiter  (who  I  after- 
wards found  was  the  master  of  the  house  himself)  came  in 
•o  prepare  lor  dinner,  I  asked  him  where  he  got  those  en- 
gravings. He  tcdd  me  they  were  sent  to  him  by  a  brother 
who  had  been  ten  years  in  Philadelphia.  I  sent  for  Fran- 
cesco to  come  in,  and  then  explained  the  difFerem  views, 
pouring  into  their  greedy  ears  more  informatitHi  concerning 
that  city  and  our  own  country,  than  they  probaUy  ever 
heoid  before.  They  were  particolarly  interested  in  the  ac- 
oount  of  the  inetitntion  for  the  blind,  and  seemed  as  if  thun- 
derstrnck  whui  I  tcJd  them  there  was  a  way  iniented  to 
Ceecb  them  to  read.  Then  I  told  them  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  of  that  prodigy,  Julia  Brace,  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  girl,  which  account  they  often  interrupted  with 
raiioQS  expressions  of  surprise,  wonder  and  admiratioD.  I 
talked  nearly  an  hoar,  (you  know  I  am  famous  for  loog  sto- 
ries), till  I  exhausted  all  my  Frmich,  explained  all  the  en- 
gravings, and  whiled  away  the  time  till  dinner  was  ready. 
The  lecture  on  the  arts  and  sciences  of  America  being  fin- 
ished, I  sat  down  to  my  dinna  with  what  dear  — _  used  to 
call  a  ■'  ferocious  appetite." 

On  Friday  no<»  we  reached  Zurich.  Frmn  Thun  there 
the  country  was  pleasuit  and  interesting,  bnt  the  road  waa 
bad.  The  hilts  assumed  a  less  bold  and  prominent  appear* 
Hice,  asd  sloped  gently  away,  covered  with  pine  woods, 
verdant  pastures  and  extensive  vineyards. 

Zurich  is  beautifully  situated  oa  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Il  is  a  large  town,  and  has  considerable  business.  There 
are  some  fine  looking  houses.  We  went  to  the  church 
where  Zuin^ius,  the  reformer,  fijrmerly  preached,  but  we 
could  Dot  get  in.  We  visited  the  public  library,  which 
c4H)tain8  siMy  thousand  volumes.     Here  were  busts  of  La- 
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Titer,  Peatalozzi,  and  Huss,  and  portraits  of  Zningliiis  and 
his  daughter,  of  BoUeuariuB,  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
of  several  of  the  refbnnere ;  also  mamiscript  letters  in  Latin 
ftom  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  her  tutor,  written  in  a  clear  hand, 
BDd  doubtless  in  rery  good  Latin,  thoagh  I  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  that,  aa  I  left  that  language  behind  me  when 
I  left  school. 

After  dinner  we  took  a  walk  to  a  part  of  the  old  ramparts, 
which  is  a  hue  promenade,  planted  with  trees,  and  com- 
mandiag  an  extensive  view  of  the  town  and  the  adjoining 
country,  of  the  lake  and  the  mountains  aioand.  There  we 
lingered  an  hour,  watching  the  last  movements  of  the  declin- 
ing sun,  and  the  changing  shadows  flitting  over  "  fair  Zu-' 
rich's  waters,"  now  lighting  ihem  up,  now  casting  a  veil 
orer  their  charms.  How  prettily  looked  the  little  villages, 
studded  along  the  banks,  with  their  clusters  of  white  houses, 
and  their  little  spires  pointing  upward !  And  long  after  the 
valley  was  cast  into  shade,  the  snow-cq>ped  summits  of  the 
distant  mountains  were  crimsoned  with  the  parting  beams 
of  the  god  of  day. 

For  the  last  two  days  we  have  been  in  cantons,  where 
German  is  altogether  spoken,  and  such  a  jtUibering  of  hard 
words!  I  think  it  almost  equals  the  Russian.  The  houses 
are  the  queerest  looking  things  you  can  imagine.  All  have 
the  gable  ends  towards  the  road,  and  the  roof  projects  eight 
(HT  ten  feet  over  the  front  and  the  sides.  Between  the  differ- 
ent stories,  galleries  run  across  the  front,  and  the  whole 
space  between  them  is  filled  with  windows.  A  portion  of 
the  house  is  duly  set  apart  for  the  horses,  cows,  and  pigs, 
while  the  hens  and  chickens  are  often  seen  peeing  out  of 
the  garret  windows.  There  is  invariably  a  large  he^  of 
manure  in  front  of  the  house,  which,  however  much  it  may 
contribute  to  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants, 
is  not  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  passers  by. 

Between  Zurich  and  this  place,  we  saw  whole  fields  of 
peoples  raised  for  the  manufacture  of  t^ium.    Id  this  vicio- 
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ttj  the  houses  are  equally  unique  with  those  we  have  before 
seen.  They  are  plastered  on  the  ostside  only  between  the 
beams,  which  are  left  hsTe,  sod  painted  bine,  red,  or  bromi, 
making  a  house  look  as  if  it  was  covered  with  patohwoi^, 
and  as  though  the  rain  had  washed  down  fVom  the  roofs  in 
streaks,  now  touching  here,  now  there. 

And  of  all  people  to  smoke,  I  think  these  German  Swiss 
exceed  all.  I  rather  "  guess "  they  go  ahead  of  some  of 
oar  smokers  at  home.  Not  a  man  do  we  meet  withoat  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  not  such  as  our  grandfathers  used,  bat 
pipes  two  or  three  feet  long.  Whether  any  of  the  feminine 
gender  smoke  or  not,  I  can't  tell ;  I  have  not  yet  seen  any. 

As  we  neared  this  place,  the  roaring  that  we  heard  pf(v 
claimed  the  immediate  prosimity  of  the  falls  oi  the  Rlrine. 
Instead  of  stopping  at  Schaffhausea,  as  most  trarellers  do, 
we  came  on  to  this  little  Tillage,  which  is  mnch  the  nearest 
to  the  falls.  As  soon  as  we  selected  oar  rooms,  and  ordered 
onr  dinner,  we  went  out  on  an  "  exploring  e]q>editJon."  At 
the  foot  of  the  falls  the  river  makes  a  bend  ;  around  this  is  a 
pretty  walk,  and  from  this  spot  we  took  our  fir^  sight  of  the 
falls.  The  riew  here  is  rery  fine,  the  ftlls  being  directly 
before  you.  The  rirer  leaps,  not  orer  a  perpendicular  fff 
cipice,  but  over  a  ^ntle  dope,  a  distance  of  eighty  fetit. 
The  width  is  between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet,  bnl  at 
<fi^rent  intervals,  dark  rocka  rise  up  which  break  the  fall, 
so  that  there  seem  to  be  two  or  three  separate  falls.  The 
waters  are  perfectly  white  with  foam,  and  the  spray  rises  np 
and  dances  about  like  fairy  forms.  The  hills  around  are 
not  very  high;  one  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
river,  but  the  sides  of  the  others  are  cohered  with  Tiaeyardt, 
and  dotted  with  houses. 

We  crossed  the  river  below  the  bend  in  a  small  boat, 
which  sped  over  the  clear,  green  waters  "  like  a  thing  of 
life."  At  the  base  of  the  hill  near  the  falls,  a  little  gallery 
is  built  out,  and  there,  washed  by  the  spray,  and  stiinned  by 
the  deafening  roar,  you  have  a  grand  view,  if  indeed  the  spray 
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4oes  Dot  blind  jooT  eyn,  bo  that  yon  cannot  see.  Ken 
wriqiped  in  an  oil-elotb  cloak,  I  rtood  and  gazed  apou  the 
mountain  of  waters  wUcfa  rnehed  past  me,  letting  up  kg 
^tastic  forms,  till  my  brain  grew  almost  giddy.  Then  we 
went  up  higher,  where  we  had  another  view,  and  then  higher 
still,  till  we  reached  a  little  pavilion  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  the  whole  lay  at  our  very  feet.  Here  we  sat  and  watched 
the  foaming  water,  and  listened  to  the  bass  drum,  souuding 
ftoro  the  depths  below,  as  if  caDing  upon  the  water  with 
stentorian  tones  to  battle  with  the  rocks,  and  to  make  them 
all  oive  way  for  it  to  pass.  In  the  bottom  of  one  of  these 
rocks,  a  grotto  has  been  worn,  and  through  it  the  water 
rushes  and  boils  and  breaks  against  the  sides,  as  though  it 
could  brook  no  oi^>oeing  elettteot,  and  doubtless,  alter  a  few 
more  years,  the  rocks  will  no  long^  impede,  but  they  too 
wUl  be  carried  down  the  rapid  stream. 

The  kec^ar  of  the  pavilion  told  ua  that  muiy  who  have 
leen  Niagara  say  that  it  is  iuferioi  to  this.  Our  national 
feeling  was  at  once  roused,  and  we  denied  the  statement, 
and  said  that  Niagara  was  as  superior  to  the  falls  of  the 
Rhine,  as  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  are  superior  to  some  petty 
cascade.  True,  Niagara  has  not  the  immense  width  of  the 
Rhine,  but  then  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  want  the  depth,  the 
precipitous  fall,  the  solitary  grandeur,  and  the  steep,  wood- 
coT«ed,  craggy  banks  of  Niagara.  However,  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  both  places  are  alike,  viz.,  the  bkgb  pric«  ooo 
haa  to  pay  for  the  different  views  one  gets. 

We  lingered  aronnd  the  spot,  taking  first  this  view,  thea 
Ihat,  till  we  reached  our  little  boat,  and  once  mwe  landed 
on  Ihb  side.  Here  in  front  of  the  rivet  in  the  third  story 
rf  a  large  house,  is  a  fine  camera  obecura.  The  whole 
scene  was  befiwe  us,  the  rushing  waters  and  the  dancing 
spray,  and  all  too  in  motion,  which  is  aa  unosutJ  thing  in  « 
pictnre,  though  natural  in  a  camera,  and  the  illusion  was 
heightened  by  the  roar  of  tire  water. 

This  is  a  quiet  little  inn,  and  we  have  one  of  the  nicest 
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wwters  in  atteadance  opon  us.  He  speaks  English  qnite 
well,  though  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  but  six  months  in 
acqoiiing  his  knowledge  of  the  language. 

I  have  spent  the  day  in  my  own  room,  quiet  as  I  could 
well  be,  with  the  sound  of  the  rushing  waters  ever  in  my  ears. 
After  dinner  we  took  a  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  ri?er, 
and  looked  our  last  upon  the  falls.  We  seated  ourselves 
npou  a  little  bench,  and  gazed  upon  the  scene,  till  every 
feature  was  impressed  upon  our  memory,  never  I  hope  to  be 
effaced.  Here  seemed  to  be  a  fit  temple  to  which  to  worship 
God,  and  we  could  say. 


while  OUT  music  was  the  noise  of  the  waters,  not  in  s  "still, 
small  voice,"  but  in  their  wildest  notes,  and  our  hearts  went 
out  in  adoration  to  Him  who  made  thia  world  so  full  of 
beautiful  and  sublime  scenes. 

Again,  good  night.     As  always,  yours. 


Fabu,  Jair  taili. 
Mr  DuaisT  F. : 

Once  more  we  are  in  Paris,  "  dear  delightful  Paris,"  and 
oh !  how  dear  it  seema  to  us,  because  it  looks  natural,  it  being 
the  only  place  we  faave  seen  the  second  time.  And  we  fed 
now  thai  our  steps  are  really  turned  homeward.  It  is  three 
months  since  we  left  this  city,  and  three  months  have  glided 
so  rapidly  away,  that  the  past  seems  like  a  dream,  a  happy 
dream,  which  one  would  wish  to  dream  again. 

But  you  will  naturally  wish  to  know  how  we  got  here,  so 
I  return  once  more  to  Switzerland;  and  oh  !  I  fear  much  it  is 
the  only  way  I  shall  ever  return  to  it.     We  stopped  Ucmday 
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nigtrt  in  a  Iktte  village  on  the  banks  of  the  RhiBe.  W« 
joBrneyed  through  a  pleasant  tad  a  goodly  land.  The  fietdv 
were  full  of  grain,  and  the  reapera  were  busy  at  their  work'; 
At  noon  we  came  once  more  in  sight  of  the  river,  and  we 
followed  its  windings  and  turnings  till  we  came  to  the  little 
village  of  which  I  spoke,  where,  tkongb  its  current  atilf 
flowed  on,  we  rested  for  the  night.  The  banks  of  the  river 
were  thickly  settled  with  villages,  some  looking  ancient 
enough.  In  one  we  saw  a  rained  tower,  having  a  tree 
growing  out  of  the  top.  The  houses  were  the  poorest  of 
any  we  had  seen.  They  had  thatched  roofs  extending  far 
down  over  the  sides,  which  give  a  house  such  a  dismal  look ; 
and  then  the  part  nniversally  reserved  for  the  hay  and  the 
cattle,  and  the  great  pile  of  manure  in  front,  make  a  house 
look  like  a  barn.  And  yet  I  can't  help  laughing  to  see  the 
hena  and  chickens  looking  out  from  the  garret  windows. 
Comical,  is'nt  iff  Why  they  are  thus  exalted  I  cannot  tell, 
vnless  it  is  to  keep  them  from  the  adjoining  fields. 

We  spent  the  day  on  Tuesday  at  Basle,  which  is  finely 
ntualed  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  the  largest  town 
in  Switzerland,  and  derives  much  of  its  importance  fr«n  Ibe 
&ct  that  there  the  river  begias  to  be  navigable.  Some  of 
the  hoosee  are  qnite  handsome.  The  inhabitants  must  have 
a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  for  before  the  windows  in  the 
ieeood  story,  small  mirrors  were  fastened  in  sucb  a  mat- 
ner,  that  those  within  could  see  persons  passing  along  the 
street,  without  being  seen  themselves.  Then  the  ladies  have 
a  new  fashion  of  fixing  the  hair ;  it  la  drawn  off  the  fer^ 
head  and  braided,  the  braid  hanging  down  the  neck,  and 
having  affixed  to  the  end  long  pieces  of  ribbon.  On  top  <»i 
each  side  of  the  head,  are  enormous  black  bows,  sticking 
up  in  the  air  like  horns. 

Connected  with  the  Cathedral  is  the  room  in  whidi  the 
f^ous  Council  of  Batle  was  held  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  now  tilled  with  fossil  remains,  lately  found  in  the  Jura 
mountams,  the  nautilus,  the  amononite,  as  large  as  a  coach 
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wheel,  the  pearl  oyater,  and  some  sheila  now  odIj  found  in 
^e  Baltic  sea  and  the  Indian  ocean.  What  changes  most 
kare  taken  place  in  the  world  since  its  creation  ! 

Near  the  church  on  a  high  bank  of  the  river  is  a  amall 
promenade  thickly  planted  with  chestnut  trees.  Here  we 
had  a  commanding  view  of  the  flowing  Rhine,  backed  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  among  which  lies  the  celebrated  Black 
Forest 

We  were  called  on  Wednesday  mornino;  at  four  o'clock  to 
take  the  steamer  for  Strasburg.  We  murmured  a  little  at 
being  disturbed  so  early,  and  it  was  some  consolation  to 
know  that  the  next  two  mornings  we  Ehould  not  have  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  getting  up,  not  being  allowed-  the 
privilege  of  lying  down  in  the  Diligence.  We  bade  adieu 
to  Francesco  and  his  trusty  steeds,  named,  by  the  way, 
George  and  Louisa,   a  strange  coincidence  rather,  those 

being  the  names  of  the  last  two  scions  of  the family. 

We  really  felt  quite  sorry  at  parting  with  him,  for  we  had 
employed  him  filly-two  days,  and  travelled  with  him  nearly 
twelve  hundred  miles.  He  would  not  leave  till  he  saw  as 
and  our  packages  safely  on  board  the  boat. 

We  were  six  hours  on  the  river,  and  of  all  joumeya 
that  we  have  taken,  that  was  the  most  uninteresting. 
I  was  very  much  disappointed,  though  indeed  we  were 
told  that  "  the  beautiful  Rhine "  did  not  commence  till 
■fler  leaving  Mayence.  The  banks  were  low  and  marshy, 
bordered  with  common  willow  trees.  The  river  running 
with  a  strong  current  was  thick  and  muddy,  and  in  fact  the 
only  thing  of  interest  was  to  see  the  boat  cut  through 
the  water. 

When  we  8to[q>ed  about  three  miles  from  Strasburg  we 
found  the  Diligence  for  Paris  letl  at  one  o'clock,  so  we  had 
to  hurry  some  to  get  there  in  season.  Here  we  were  sad- 
dened by  parting  with  our  friend  and  fellow-travdier  Mr.  D., 
he  going  to  Germany,  we  to  France.  For  three  months  we 
bad  travelled  together.     We  met  as  strangers ;  not  so  did 
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we  part.  The  common  bonds  of  frienddup  are  diawn  tighter 
in  a  fbreigD  land,  when  you  are  earrounded  by  those  who 
care  neither  for  jou  nor  jour  native  land.  Judge  then  faow 
pleasant  it  waa  for  us  to  hare  one  who  could  sympathize  with 
ni  in  our  absence  from  our  loved  fiieada  and  our  fatherland. 
To  UB  Mr.  D.  was  like  a  kind  father,  and  we  deeply  felt  our 
separation  from  him.  Yet  we  trust,  if  our  lives  are  spared, 
to  meet  in  our  own  country,  and  to  recall  the  scenes  we 
passed  through  together.* 

We  took  a  carriage  to  Stiasbarg,  and  found  the  ride  quite 
inteiestiug,  especially  when  we  were  stopped  and  out  bag- 
gage trundled  out  of  the  carriage,  and  thoroughly  examined, 
and  my  nicely  packed  engravings  tossed  about,  as  though 
they  were  of  no  value  at  all. 

We  regretted  not  being  able  to  visit  the  ^me-boncved 
Cathedral  of  Strasburg,  but  we  could  not  think  of  stewing 
till  the  next  day  to  see  even  that,  so  we  got  immediately  into 
the  Diligence.  We  found  the  Coupe  unoccupied,  except  by 
<Hie  gentleman,  so  we  took  our  seals  there.  We  found  our 
companion  an  intelligent  Frenchman,  who  was  eager  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  United  States. 

We  were  fitly-two  hours  in  the  Diligence,  stopping  two  or 
three  hoars  a  day  for  "  refreshments,"  and  occasionally 
getting  out  to  walk  up  a  very  long  hill.  Yet  I  enjoyed  the 
ride.  The  road  waa  excellent,  being  macadamized  the  most 
of  the  way  and  paved  the  remainder.  Shall  I  tell  you  how 
welt  I  slept  the  two  nights  I  was  on  the  road  T  From  eight 
o'clock  each  evening  till  broad  daylight  the  next  morning,  I 
never  woke,  and  that,  too,  when  ws  st<^ped  to  change  horses 
every  hour  t     We  had  seven  horses  all  the  time,  so  there 


*  In  reTiiing  Ihese  lelter*  Tor  publication,  I  ban  takea  a  melancholy 
tntereM  in  recBllin;  Ibia  dear  friend  lo  mind.  He  ia,  alai  1  no  longer 
among  the  liiing.  Ha  died,  not  howeTer  till  at^er  tbe  happy  anlicipaiions 
in  Ihe  ahore  letter  were  tealiied.  We  often  met,  and  as  orien  reviewed 
the  acenes  of  the  past.  How  much  interest  irould  he  bave  taken  in  ibis 
liule  woik,  could  he  bat  bate  lived. 
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must  hare  been  some  noise  in  changing  so  iiiBn]r,  and  pn- 
ticntuly  when  the  work  is  done  bj  a  t*artf  of  bawling 
Frenchmen.  But  nothing  disturbed  me.  With  mjr  little 
quilted  cap  on  m;  head,  and  leaning  back  on  my  seal,  I 
alept  as  soundly  as  though  on  a  coitafortable  bed  in  a  quiet 
loom.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  can  travel  without  being  worn 
out  with  fatigue  I  . 

The  country  was  variable;  aometiiDea  cultivated  to  the 
highest  degree,  at  others  barren  and  nninteresting.  We 
passed  through  many  towns  and  villages,  but  none  of  them 
very  remarkable.     They  all  seemed  filled  with  eoldiers. 

I  asked  our  companion  how  many  soldiers  there  are  at 
present  in  France,  He  said  about  five  hundred  thousand, 
enough  I  should  think  to  keep  the  country  in  subjection. 

Again  we  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  donkeys,  of  women 
in  caps,  of  beggars  in  abundance,  following  us  up  every  hill, 
and  besieging  the  doors  every  time  we  stopped.  At  aac 
time  I  counted  eight  around  the  Diligence. 

We  are  now  stopping  at  Madame  Frederic's,  No.  7  Rue 
Castiglione,  very  near  tbe  garden  of  tbe  Tuilleries.  We 
preferred  coming  here  to  being  at  a  hotel,  as  we  have  more 
Importunity  here  to  learn  French. 

At  our  banker's  we  found  three  letters  awaiting  us. 
They  were  read  with  eagerness,  I  can  assure  you.  Notwith- 
standing I  slept  so  soundly  in  the  Diligence,  I  anticipate 
with  pleaaore  the  luxury  of  a  bed;   so  good  night  to  you. 


pAiia,  Wedoetday,  Jnlf  28lh. 
Hr  DiAK  F. : 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  the  letes 
given  in  commemoration  of  "tbe  three  glorious  days"  of 
July,  1830,  at  which  time  the  last  French  revolution  took 
place,  and  Louis  Philippe  was  seated  on  the  throne. 
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SiDc«  I  laat  wrote,  we  hare  not  been  ont  mnch,  aa  some 
time  was  neceEsarily  taken  up  in  settling  the  banker's  ac- 
connt.  In  addition  to  this  J.  was  sick  a  day  or  two,  and  I 
have  been  obliged  to  occupy  a  little  lime  in  repleubhing  my 
wardrobe,  which,  after  three  months'  constant  "  wear,"  to 
bb;  nothing  of  the  "tear,"  arising  from  so  much  packing  and 
unpacking,  got  to  rather  a  low  ebb. 

We  spent  a  part  of  the  day  on  Saturday  in  visiting  the 
Madeleine,  a  beautiful  church,  and  one  that  has  probably 
seen  about  as  many  changes  as  almost  any  church  in  the 
world,  at  least  for  the  namber  of  years  it  has  stood.  It  was 
commenced  in  1764,  but  the  events  of  1T89  suspended  the 
works  till  1808,  when  Napoleon  commanded  the  whole 
edifice  to  be  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  to  be  erected  in 
its  stead,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  temple,  to  be  called  "  the 
Temple  of  Glory,"  and  to  be  dedicated  to  the  grand  army ; 
but  after  his  brief  reign  was  over,  the  design  was  once  more 
changed.  In  1816,  Louis  XVIII.  ordered  that  it  should  be 
completed  as  a  church.  It  is  not  yet  finished,  however, 
although  the  exterior  is  about  completed.  It  stands  on  a 
raised  platform,  twelve  feet  high,  in  a  fine  position,  fr<»iting 
a  broad  street  that  opens  on  the  garden  of  tfae  Tnilleries.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  fifty-two  Corinthian  columns, 
fluted,  with  flat  surfaces  instead  of  round.  On  the  front  is 
represented  in  bold  relief  the  Judgment.  The  doors  are  of 
bronze,  and  richly  sculptured,  and  are  quite  equal  to  any  of 
the  bas-rdiefs  we  saw  in  Italy.  The  interior,  not  being 
finished,  cannot  be  seen  to  good  advantage.  It  is  not 
divided  into  aides,  but  is  one  open  space  with  four  chapels 
on  each  side,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  low 
balustrade  of  white  marble.  The  pillars  are  of  stone, 
encrusted  with  marble,  and  are  in  many  places  covered  with 
gilding,  to  my  eye  evidence  of  poM  taste.  There  are  four 
small  domes,  each  having  a  circular  window,  through  which 
conies  all  the  tight  that  is  admitted  within  the  church 
33 
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There  are  said  to  be  some  grand  paintings,  but  they  are 
at  present  covered  orer,  so  we  could  not  get  a  peep  at  tbem. 

Of  course  one  of  our  first  walks  was  to  the  faforita 
BouleTards.  Under  Louis  XTV.,  the  wails  of  Paris  were 
taken  down,  the  place  levelled,  and  a  street  laid  out  planted 
with  trees  on  both  aides.  This  was  called  Boulevard, 
meaning  "  bulwark."  Tbe  houses  ere  haDdsome,  and  tbe 
shops  and  cafes  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris. 
Alter  all,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  place  like  Paris. 
When  we  were  here  before,  the  stress  aeemed  narrow  and 
rather  dirty,  but  now,  compared  with  the  streets  in  Italy, 
they  look  very  wide,  and  remarkably  clean. 

And  Paris  is  certainly  superior  in  brilliancy  and  splend(» 
to  any  city  we  have  yet  seen.  No  where  do  we  see  such 
fine  rows  of  buildings,  such  palace-like  looking  houses,  no 
where  such  gaiety  and  di^lay.  To  walk  on  the  Boulevards 
towards  evening,  to  see  the  shops  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
the  gaily  dressed  people  thronging  the  streets,  flitting  about 
under  the  trees,  seems  more  like  a  fairy  scene,  than  cue  of 
everj-day  life.  With  all  the  crowd,  there  is  perfect  freednu 
from  riot  and  disorder,  and  I  think  any  respectable  female 
might  walk  there  alone  at  any  hour  of  the  evening  without 
being  molested.  Police  officers  are  in  every  street  aad  at 
every  corner,  and  before  every  caf%.  And  yet  I  rarely  see 
any  of  them  exercising  their  authority.  It  seems  their  very 
presence  has  a  restraining  power. 

Once  more  we  were  in  the  courts  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
we  walked  around  again  and  again,  almost  lost  in  admins 
tion.  Our  frequent  exclamation  was,  "  What  would  our  petK 
pie  at  home  say  to  this  1 "  Here  was  one  shop  radiant  with 
gold,  silver  and  precious  stoaes ;  there  another  glittering 
with  all  tbe  fineries  of  the  wardrobe,  and  a  little  farther,  one 
decked  out  with  spectacles  and  eye-glasses,  from  eight  francs 
to  one  thousand  in  value.  In  tbe  shop  of  the  tailor  patron- 
ized by  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours,  are  clothes  which 
would  cause  even  a  well  dressed  man  to  eye  with  woful  looks 
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hia  own  habiliments.  There  jou  will  see  moet  apleodid 
dressing  and  atndj  gowns,  made  of  the  richest  damask  snd 
cachemire,  and  I  bare  often  seen  a  single  vest  pattern  marked 
thirty-fire  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  prettily  fitted  up  shops  in  the  whole  pal- 
ace is  occupied  by  a  saddler.  You  would  not  imagine  that 
the  implements  of  his  trade  could  look  so  beratiful.  Locdc 
into  this  nicely  furnished  shop.  See  the  rows  of  seUs  and 
Uie  little  footstools  covered  with  crimson  velvet  See  the 
litde  table  covered  with  the  papers  and  periodicals  of  the 
day.  For  whom,  think  you,  these  luxuries  are  prepared  t 
For  "  his  most  Chiistian  Majesty,"  or  some  of  his  royal 
household  I  Ah  no !  fiv  those  simply  who  wish  to  have 
their  understanding  polished,  or  in  other  words,  their  boots 
blacked.  Here  "  my  gentleman  shoe-black  "  wuts  upon  hia 
customers  with  all  politeness  imaginable,  blandly  ioTitet 
them  to  take  s  seat,  gently  raises  their  feet  upon  a  foolstodt 
hands,  with  a  flourish  peculiarly  his  own,  the  last  paper, 
softly  asking  if  Monsieur  would  like  to  see  the  news ;  and 
while  Monsieur  is  engaged  in  reading  the  latest  accounts  from 
Algiers,  be  qaickly  performs  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  thai 
reasooably  demands  but  a  few  sous  for  his  labor. 

Sunday  morning  we  attended  the  English  church,  a  fine 
looking  edifice,  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  We  heard  a  very 
good  s^mon  from  Bishop  Luscombe,  an  English  bishop  re- 
siding in  Paris.  In  the  afternoon  we  attempted  to  find  the 
chapel  where  American  service  was  held,  and  afler  wander- 
ing  about  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  making  a  doxen  in- 
quiries, we  thought  we  had  found  it,  but  it  proved  to  be  an 
English  agency  office.  From  our  using  the  word  "  service," 
our  inquiries  were  misunderstood,  so  that  we  were  directed 
to  an  Intelligence  office  for  English  servants;  we  gave  up 
the  pursuit  and  came  home.  How  unlike  Sunday  it  seemed  I 
How  little  there  was  to  designate  the  holy  day  1  The  sh<^ 
were  all  open,  the  women  attending  them,  dressed  with  even 
more  than  usual  neatness  and  taste.     Laborers  were  at  work 
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eren  opoD  public  buildings,  omnibuses,  full  of  pec^e,  weie 
g<Hng  hither  and  thither,  and  crowds  were  hastening  out  of 
the  city  to  see  the  display  of  water-works  at  Versailles  and 
St.  Cloud's.  All  seek  their  amusement  on  Sunday.  Eren 
the  English  people  staying  at  our  house,  went  to  Versailles 
to  see  the  fountains  play,  which,  by  the  way,  only  takes  place 
4Mice  or  twice  a  year,  and  then  always  on  Sunday. 

Yesterday  we  bad  the  honor  of  dining  with  bis  Excellency 
Gen.  Cass,  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  France.  He  is  at 
present  residiug'al  a  charming  country  seat  in  the  suburbs  of 
Versailles. 

This  morning  we  went  to  the  Church  of  St  Roch,  where 
masses  were  said  for  the  souls  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  The  altar  was  decwated  with  black 
velvet  embroidered  witb  silver,  and  the  steps  were  covered 
with  black  cloth.  The  priests  and  boys  in  the  choir  had 
black  robes,  with  white  mantles  over  tbem.  The  officiating 
priests  were  dressed  in  robes  of  black  velvet,  inwrought  with 
silver.  The  choir  was  nearly  filled  with  soldiers,  the  mili- 
tary hand  played,  and  every  thing  was  conducted  with  more 
than  usual  pomp  and  p^ade.  Incense  filled  the  church  with 
its  rich  odors,  and  there  was  nnich  going  to  and  froiD  the 
high  altar.  Of  course  we  could  understand  but  little,  and 
there  was  sucb  a  crowd,  I  could  not  see  half  the  time  what 
was  going  on  within  the  choir.  I  stood  up  in  my  chair 
to  get  a  better  view,  and  just  as  I  fixed  my  glass  to  my  eye, 
a  soldier  in  the  royal  livery  came  along,  and  planted  his  gun 
directly  before  me,  saying  in  loud  tones,  "Deecendez  s'd 
vouB  plait,"  (get  dowo,  if  you  please,)  but  I  looked  at  him 
as  though  I  did  not  understand,  and  kept  my  position.  He 
repeated  his  command.  I  then  said,  "English,"  thinking 
that  he  would  let  me  Temain  on  my  plea  of  being  a  stranger, 
and  not  understanding  what  he  said;  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  said  "  American,"  I  might  have  been  left  in 
undiluted  possession  of  the  chair ;  but  the  word  English  has 
no  charm  £»  them,  so  down  I  had  to  get 
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We  saw  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Clementine,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Lonia  Philippe,  at  church.  They  were 
dressed  very  plainly,  being  in  monming  for  the  Qneen  of 
Hanover.  The  Queen  is  large,  and  has  a  pleasant  face;  the 
Princesfl  has  a  slender  figure,  a  fair  cmnplesiofi,  and  a  mild, 
unaasuming  look.  The  King,  T  beliere,  nerer  attends  church. 
He  has  mass  daily  performed  in  the  chapel  in  the  palace,  but 
he  is  rarely  present. 

As  we  found  that  nothing  particularly  interesting  was  to 
be  seen  to^lay  by  way  of  fetes,  we  went  to  the  "  Jardin  des 
Plants,"  where  we  ^ent  two  or  three  hoars  in  wandering 
tinder  the  shade  of  the  beantifiil  lime  trees,  by  the  beds  of 
flowers,  loading  the  air  with  their  sweets,  and  in  gazing 
upon  the  almost  countless  number  of  beautiful  birds  and 
animals  there  collected.  I  have  befcve  mentioned  this  gar- 
den to  you,  so  1  wilt  say  nothing  more  about  it,  eicept  that 
we  were  much  amused  at  seeing  the  crowds  gathered  around 
the  large  cage  filled  with  monkeys,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
much  interested  and  excited  by  the  gambols  of  then  odd 
looking  and  odd  acting  creatures. 

We  were  not  able  to  visit  the  mnseams  connected  with 
this  garden,  as  they  were  closed  on  account  of  the  fetes. 

Ob  our  way  home  we  stopped  at  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
Formerly  there  was  near  the  door  a  box  where  children  were 
put,  like  the  ime  at  Milan  that  1  mentioned  in  one  of  my 
letters ;  but  so  many  children  thus  deposited  were  found  out 
afterwards  to  be  the  children  of  parents  able  to  support  them, 
and  so  many  dead  infants  were  placed  there,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  burying  them,  that  this  box  is  not  used  at  present, 
and  no  child  can  be  admitted  without  a  certificate  from  a 
commissary  of  police,  that  the  parents  are  not  able  to  sup- 
port it. 

There  are  at  present  three  hundred  children  in  the  house, 
and  all  these  are  sick,  the  healthy  ones  being  in  the  country. 
How  many  of  those  there  are,  I  did  not  ask.  The  rooms 
have  little  cradles  or  cribs  arranged  around  the  aides,  tasto- 
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fully  fitted  up  with  white  curtains.  A  slqting  bed  was  placed 
before  the  fire,  on  which  were  laid  tfaoee  children  who  needed 
warmth.  The  poor  little  things  were  nearly  all  crying,  and 
the  nurses  were  busy  feeding  them  and  trying  to  soothe 
them ;  while  a  nun,  in  her  neat,  simple  attire,  stood  by  a 
Jarge  kettle,  dispensing  the  necessary  articles  of  nourish- 
ment At  first  the  scene  struck  me  as  amusing,  but  when  I 
looked  on  the  wan,  wo-begone  face  of  a  sick  little  boy,  and 
listened  to  the  piteous  wailings  of  the  infante,  some  of  them 
not  more  than  a  few  weeks  old,  my  heart  was  moved  with 
pity,  and  I  could  not  but  be  touched  at  the  words  over  one 
of  the  doors :  "  Hy  father  and  my  mother  have  forsaken  me, 
but  the  Lord  has  taken  care  of  me." 

In  1637  there  were  four  thousand  sis  hundred  and  l<«ty- 
four  children  admitted  into  this  hospital !  I  do  think  such 
institutions,  however  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  deleterious 
in  the  end,  since  they  must  encourage  illegitimacy;  for  alt 
in  Paris  know  that  children  may  thus  be  easily  disposed  of 
without  any  expense  to  their  parents. 

I  cannot  tdl  you  how  much  we  enjoy  ramUing  around 
in  Paris,  in  the  lawless  manuer  we  do,  without  being  obliged 
to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  a  valet  de  place.  We  are 
now  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  city  and  the  language 
to  get  along  without  a  guide,  except  Galignani's  printed 
guide.  So  we  go  just  where  we  please,  and  stay  as  long  as 
we  like. 

We  visited  the  Pantheon,  formerly  the  Church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, but  now  used  for  no  worship  whatever.  It  is  a  splen- 
did looking  building,  both  outside  and  in.  It  has  a  portico, 
sustained  by  twenty-two  fluted  Corinthian  columns ;  the  front 
is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  exte- 
rior are  quite  plain.  From  the  centre  rises  up  the  dome, 
surrounded  by  thirty-two  pillars.  The  interior  is  plain,  neat 
and  chaste.  Its  fMrm  is  that  of  the  Greek  cross.  A  colon- 
nade, supported  by  handsome  alone  pillars,  runs  along  on 
both  sides,  and  a  gallery  above,  lighted  with  semicircular  win- 
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dnwB.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is  lined  with  paintings. 
Beneath  the  dome  are  bronze  tablets,  on  which  are  engraved 
in  lettets  of  gold  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  RevcJa- 
tion  of  1830.  There  are  no  altars,  no  chapels ;  all  is  plain, 
except  at  the  head  of  the  cross  is  a  statue.  Beneath  the 
church  are  vaults.  In  the  first  two  or  three  it  was  quite 
light.  Here  were  the  tombs  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  in 
the  style  of  old  Roman  tomba,  though  the  guide  hurried  us 
so,  I  had  no  time  to  notice  any  thing.  After  we  left  these, 
we  were  obliged  to  use  lanterns.  For  my  life,  although  we 
were  in  the  places  of  the  dead,  I  could  scarcely  keep  from 
laughing  right  out  at  the  scene  we  presented.  There  were 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons  present,  and  we  had  a  real  old  sol- 
dier, a  true  disciplinarian,  to  guide  us.  When  he  entered 
any  vault,  he  would  make  us  range  along  on  both  sides,  and 
he  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the  lines,  uid  rattle  off  as  fast 
and  as  lond  the  names  of  those  who  were  there  buried,  and  if 
we  started  out  of  that  line,  he  would  instantly  stop  and  say, 
"Gentlemen,  ladies,  I  cannot  go  on  if  you  do  not  keep  yoar 
places."  And  thus  we  were  hurried  along,  so  that  I  knew 
niching  of  whose  tombs  we  visited,  excepting  that  I  caught 
the  name  of  Lagrange,  till  I  got  out,  and  then  I  found  by  the 
guide-book  that  several  distinguished  persons  were  there 
buried. 

There  was  a  grand  echo  in  one  part  of  the  vaults,  words 
being  repeated  distinctly,  and  the  noise  made  by  the  old  sol- 
dier's cane  striking  upon  the  wall,  reverberating  among  the 
arches  like  thunder  among  the  hills. 

We  came  home  through  the  "Place  Carousel,"  (so  cdled 
from  a  great  tournament  held  there  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,)  where,  seeing  many  people  standing  around,  and  a 
carriage  with  two  outriders  drawn  up  before  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  palace,  we  got  out  and  dismissed  our  carriage,  think- 
ing that  maybe  the  King  was  going  to  ride  ont,  though 
there  seemed  to  be  hardly  style  enough  for  a  king.  How- 
ever, atler  waiting  some  time,  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 
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not  his  Majesty,  but  Madame  Adelaide,  hie  siBter,  a  lady  in 
the  autumn  of  her  chartuB,  but  atill  showing  Daan;  traces  of 
beauty,  and  having  a  eweet  emile,  that  ]Hrobabty  age  will 
never  mar. 

What  a  fiue  large  square  this  "Place"  is,  surrounded  u 
it  is  by  the  TuiUeries  and  the  Louvre,  with  its  "  Arch  of 
Triuiiq>h"  beautifully  sculptured,  facing  the  TuiUeries. 
When  I  first  came  to  Paris,  I  was  disappointed  in  these  pala- 
ces, but  now  I  think  them  superb.  The  LcHivre,  seen  from 
the  liver,  is  90  grand,  and  the  whole  range,  compared  with 
the  small  palaces  of  Italy,  looks  magnificent.  And  then  how 
beautiful  is  the  garden,  stretching  far  down  along  the  quay, 
with  its  pretty  walks,  its  splendid  trees,  its  sweet  flowers,  its 
little  ponds  filled  with  gold-fish  and  swans,  floating  so  grace- 
fully on  the  water,  and  its  statuary,  seen  gleaming  through 
the  trees ;  these  charms,  heightened  by  the  fine  old  palace  of 
Aaxk  grey  stoae,  abounding  in  scnlptuie,  and  the  crowds  of 
pe<^le  flitting  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  make  a  pic- 
ture, which  one  might  imagine,  hut  not  often  see,  at  least, 
out  of  Paris. 

And  then,  too,  where  is  titere  such  a  noble  ruige  of  build- 
ings, as  that  front  of  the  garden  on  Rne  Rivolil — each 
bouse  a  palace  in  itself,  extending  fifom  street  to  street, 
and  supported  by  arches  and  pillu's,  forming  one  of  the  best 
promenades  in  the  world.  And  from  Rue  Rivoli,  up  Cas- 
tiglione,  are  two  more  palace-like  houses,  each  having  a 
colonnade,  and  further  up,  the  street  widens,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  semicircle,  rises  the  dark  column  of  "  Place 
Vendtme,"  erected  by  N^oleon  in  commemoration  of  his 
vtctwies  in  the  German  campaign  of  1805.  It  is  of  stone, 
covered  with  bronze  from  twelve  hundred  cannon  taken 
firom  the  Russians  and  Austriaus.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high,  and  the  pedestal,  which  is  twenty-one  feet 
in  height,  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the 
uniform,  armor,  and  weapons  of  the  vanquished  troops. 

The  column  is  covered  with  a  series  of  sculptured  figures. 
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winding  around  in  a  spirtl  form,  depicting  particular  scenes 
in  (he  campaign.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  bronze  atatue 
of  Napoleon. 

From  the  tc^  of  thia  pillar  a  man  threw  himself  the  other 
day,  eo  now  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  permission  ftom  some 
<^cer  of  state,  before  you  can  go  up. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries. 
Let  us  stroll  slowly  back,  admiring  the  shops  in  Rue 
Gastiglione,  till  once  more  we  enter  within  the  iron  railing  of 
the  garden.  Here  we  waited  an  hour  listening  to  the  mosic 
of  the  band,  and  watching  the  preparations  going  on  for  the 
CMicert  and  illumination  to-morrow  evening,  and  expecting 
to  see  the  king  come  out  on  the  balcony ;  but  after  waiting 
till  my  strength  was  exhausted,  though  not  my  patience  (for 
it  is  wonderful' what  patience  a  desire  to  see  a  great  man 
will  beget),  we  walked  through  the  garden  to  the  "  Place  de 
la  Concorde,"  and  here,  while  we  stop  to  gaze  for  the 
hundredth  time  upon  the  beauties  around  us,  let  me  describe 
the  scene  to  you.  Tb'ia  "  place"  is  octagonal,  being  seven 
hundred  and  Aftj  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  6ve  hundred 
and  twenty-five  from  east  to  west.  Around  the  sides  are 
eight  small  pavilions,  each  surrounded  by  an  allegorical 
figure,  representing  one  .of  the  eight  principal  cities  of 
France,  viz.,  Lille,  Strasburg,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Marseilles, 
Brest,  Rouen  and  Lyons.  In  the  centre  of  the  "  place  "  is 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  seventy-two  feet  high,  coveted  with 
gUded  hieroglyphics.  On  either  side  of  this  is  a  splendid 
fountain,  composed  of  three  basins.  In  the  lower  basin  are 
Titans  and  Naiads  holding  fishes  which  ate  spouting  water. 
From  the  upper  basin  water  is  thrown  up  into  the  air,  which 
falling  over,  meets  that  coming  from  below.  These  basins 
and  their  pedestals  are  gilded,  and  are  certainly  the  finest 
fountains  we  have  seen,  unless  we  except  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  at  Rome. 

Around  the  parapet  enclosing  this  "  place,"  are  twenty 
columns  of  bronze,  gilded,   on  top  of  which  are  lamps. 
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Sooth  (£  the  "  place,"  and  just  acroes  the  hridge,  is  aeea 
the  i^lendid  buildiog  of  the  "Chamber  of  Depaties,"  and 
north,  ouRueRiroli,  are  two  palaces,  separated  by  a  wide 
etieet,  at  the  i^per  end  of  which  stands  the  Madeleine.  On 
the  east  is  the  garden  of  the  TuiUeiiea,  and  oo  the  west  the 
"  Champs  Elysees,"  or  Eljsiau  Fields,  an  iaunense  park 
studded  with  trees.  Four  roads  intersect  the  place;  the 
test  is  paved  in  compartmenta.  Towards  the  Champi 
Eljaees  on  loAy  pedestals,  are  two  restit-e  horses  in  the  act 
of  being  checked  by  grooms ;  they  are  admirable  pieces  of 
workmanship. 

Now  if  one  wishes  to  see  a  nobler  pnblic  "  place"  than 
this,  or  to  listen  to  sweeter  music  than  the  lulling  sound  of 
the  fount^na,  I  really  do  not  know  where  he  will  seek  for  it. 

But  after  so  long  a  ramble,  and  such  a  lengthened  de- 
scription, I  am  rather  tired,  and  you  must  be  also ;  so  out  of 
regard  for  my  own  strength  and  your  patience,  I  st<^  here. 


Pabu,  Jul]'  toth. 
Mr  Dua  FuiKD! 

We  spent  almost  tbe  whole  <d  the  day  yesterday  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  whne  were  most  of  the  shows  and  per- 
formances, and  what  a  scene  was  here  presented  I  Beneath 
the  lofty  trees,  were  hundreds  of  booths  and  stands  and 
tents,  where  were  all  sorts  of  amusements  that  you  can 
imagine,  and  more  too,  for  you,  in  your  sober  United  States, 
can  form  no  idea  <^  the  little  gaieties  and  fooleries  that  at- 
tract a  Frenchman.  How  many  different  spectacles  were 
presented  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Here  were  feats  of 
strength  to  be  exhibited,  there  a  little  play  to  be  acted,  here 
a  large  woman  to  be  seen,  there  a  tall  one,  eight  feet  high, 
here  knowing  animals,  there  a  small  circus,  and  in  short,  I 
can't  tell  you  the  half.  Each  tent  had  a  great  picture  in 
front,  giving  one  a  feeble  idea  of  the  attractions  that  were 
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within,  and  a  band  of  maaie,  eaeb  Btri*ing  to  play  the 
loudest  to  attract  the  moet  visitors.  On  the  stands  were 
exhibited  in  tempting  diqtisjr,  cakes,  nuts,  and  fruits,  and 
«ach  tended  bj  sn  active  man  or  woman,  who  were  all  using 
their  lungs  to  the  best  advantage,  calling  in  politest  terms 
on  the  messieors  and  mesdames,  and  on  the  little  boys  and 
girls  to  c<Mne  and  buj. 

Then  there  were  little  figures  dressed  up  and  fixed  on  k 
board,  for  beginners  in  the  shooting  art  to  fire  at.  These 
were  so  arranged  that  if  hit  !d  the  right  place,  thej  would 
tarn  a  graceful  somerset,  to  the  no  small  amnsemeDt  of  > 
number  of  children,  unong  which  we  stood,  with  mouths 
and  eyes  wide  open,  that  we  might  lose  nothing  cJ  what 
was  going  on. 

There  were  other  figures  which  would  not  only  turn 
upsideHlown  when  hit,  but  would  in  their  turning,  touch 
some  Bott  of  crackers,  which  produced  quite  an  exploeion, 
thvs  adding  another  noise  to  the  already  discordant  ones, 
with  which  the  air  was  filled.  Then  there  were  little 
rows  of  plaster  figures  to  be  shot  at,  and  great  were  the  rav- 
ages here  seen.  One  was  "  minus  "  a  head,  another,  (me 
leg,  a  third  both,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  wounds  in  the 
arms,  beads,  and  sides ;  some  were  completely  prostrate, 
others  were  gracefully  inclining  to  one  side,  some  were  <»i 
their  knees,  while  others  had  no  knees  to  fall  on. 

Besides  these  interesting  sights,  some  viate  throwing  a 
ting,  so  as  to  hang  it  on  a  hook ;  others,  circular  pieces  of 
iron,  to  cover  corresponding  circles  on  a  little  platform, 
and  others  still  were  rolling  a  ball  so  as  to  knock  down  little 
images,  nine  pins,  &c.  For  the  most  of  these  perf»m- 
ances,  yon  paid  so  much  tw  a  trial  of  your  strength  and 
ingenuity,  and  if  you  came  off  victoiioas,  you  gained  a  little 
oake,  or  mayhap  two,  and  if  you  did  not  succeed,  yon  had 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you  had  tried. 

Nor  must  I  forget  the  number  of  men  and  women  who 
had  large  and  tastefully  decorated  cans  fastened  on  their 
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backfl,  in  which  were  various  liquids  deDominated  relruhing 
drinks.  Two  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  the  can  passed  under 
the  arm,  so  that  the  drink:  coutd  be  drawn  out  withont  low- 
ering  the  vessel  from  the  back.  And  each  one  carried 
bright  shining  pewter  tumblers  and  a  napkin  to  wipe  tbem 
out  after  they  had  been  used.  In  the  other  hand  another 
tumbler  was  carried,  to  which  a  little  piece  of  copper  was 
attached,  which  being  strack  against  it  produced  s  sound 
like  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell,  and  this  was  constantly 
kept  going,  so  that  wherever  I  went,  I  heard  this  little  tin- 
kle, tinkle,  though  I  was  never  tempted  to  buy  the  stuff  it 
foretold  to  be  at  hand.  And  so  we  strolled  about  till  we  got 
quite  tired,  and  then  we  hired  chairs,  and  sat  down,  and 
looked  around,  woudering  if  ever  under  the  sun  just  such 
another  scene  was  presented. 

After  sitting  awhile  we  took  a  new  start,  and  went  farther 
along  under  the  trees,  and  here  we  saw  still  different  diver- 
sions going  on.  A  pole  about  one  hundred  feet  high  was 
erected,  on  the  top  of  which  hung  a  wreath,  from  which 
were  suspended  a  silver  spoon,  a  cup,  a  small  watch,  aud  a 
pipe.  This  pole  was  plentifully  besmeared  with  soap  and 
grease,  so  that  it  was  rather  a  slippery  task  to  climb  h, 
nevertheless  the  first  who  got  to  the  top  was  entitled  to  the 
greatest  prize.  Each  man  was  allowed  to  carry  up  two  bags 
of  sand.  With  some  of  this  he  would  rub  the  pole,  till  he 
got  it  so  that  he  could  climb  up  a  little  ways,  then  clinging 
round  with  his  feet  he  would  rub  up  a  little  higher,  and  so 
on,  till  his  sand  was  exhausted,  though  long  before  that, 
many  of  them  would  come  sliding  down,  to  the  infinite 
diversion  of  the  crowds  around  the  pole.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  tried,  before  the  summit  was  reached,  for  I  got  tired 
of  looking  after  an  hour  or  two,  so  then  we  walked  about  a 
little  while.  Of  course  the  more  that  tried,  the  less  effort 
was  it  to  climb,  as  the  soi^  and  grease  got  well  rubbed  off. 
One  by  one  the  prizes  were  obtained ;  the  last  one  that 
went  up,  threw  the  wreath  to  the  ground,  and  coolly  seated 
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himself  on  the  top  of  the  pole,  amid  the  loud  sbonts  of  the 
■pectators.  He  temaiaed  there  some  time,  occaBionolIf 
Telie*ing  himself,  by  hanging  rouDd  the  pole  with  his  bead 
down  and  his  feet  up  in  the  air,  and  then  standing  on  the 
top,  and  swinging  his  feet  and  arms  round,  and  finally, 
ending  the  performance  by  coming  down  head-first  like  a  cat. 

It  was  three  or  four  hours  before  the  last  prize  was  won, 
BO,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  occasionally  went  away,  aod  after 
a  little  while  returned  to  see  the  progress  of  affairs.  Some- 
times I  hired  a  chair  and  sat  down,  and  then  I  was  almost 
deafened  by  the  ehriil  voices  of  men  and  women  screaming 
"place  a  loner,"  (places  to  let),  telling  each  gen^eman  and 
lady  who  passed  by,  that  there  were  just  two  choirs  left, 
when  perhaps  there  were  a  half  dozen,  till  I  got  tired  of  the 
sound,  and  started  to  go  away,  offering  to  the  woman  two 
sous,  the  usual  price,  which  she  indignantly  refused,  saying 
that  in  such  a  situation  it  was  well  worth  five,  so  atter  a 
little  demurring,  I  yielded. 

We  then  stopped  at  a  little  theatre,  erected  for  the  occa- 
sion, where  a  company  of  soldiers  were  acting  out  some 
terrible  battle.  Great  was  tbe  noise,  both  from  the  firing  of 
guns  and  pistols,  and  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  many  fell 
"  with  all  their  blushing  honors  thick  upon  them,"  but  none 
were  so  far  gone,  that  they  could  not  jump  up  and  pull  down 
the  curtain  when  it  refused  to  fall. 

We  also  entered  a  circus,  where  the  price  of  admission 
was  but  six  sous  (a  sous  is  abont  one  cent).  Here  we  saw 
a  tittle  girl  and  two  or  three  men  riding,  neither  perf(«m- 
ance,  however,  being  very  remarkable  by  way  of  agility. 
There  was  a  horse  that  would  kneel  down  and  "make  be- 
lieve "  die,  when  ordered  to,  and  perform  many  other  curious 
tricks. 

All  along  under   the  trees,  little   temporary  cafes  were 

erected,   and  the   signs  announced   that   a   "  merchant  of 

wine"  was  within  and  ready  to  wait  upon  customers.     A 

table  was  constantly  spread,  with  not  the  most  inviting  lo(^- 
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ing  refreshmeDta.  In  other  [dacei  were  littte  fuinaces, 
where  a  dinoer  was  cooked  "  ia  lege  than  no  time,"  and 
where  the  savory  smells  iovited  the  stroller  bj,  to  cune  and 
taste  the  good  things  there  prepared. 

While  sitting  under*  the  shade  (^  cmk  of  the  trees,  vhoin 
shonid  we  see  bnt  our  former  fellow-traveller.  Mr.  T..  ar 
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■he  does  not  bide  it  under  a  wig,  bat  wtian  it  cnried  u 
though  it  WIS  in  its  origioal  beauty. 

Again  the  music  struck  up.  A  tasteful  orchestra  bad 
been  fitted  up  for  the  band,  who  seemed  to  try  their  very 
best  to  please.  It  was  grand  music,  but  foa  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  I  was  more  engaged  in  looking  at  the 
royal  personages,  than  in  listening  ta  the  music,  for  that  cu) 
be  heanl  here  any  day,  but  kings  are  oat  always  visible. 
During  the  pieces,  another  form  appeared  on  the  balcony. 
It  was  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  beautiful  as  the  daughters 
of  that  fair  land  are  routed  to  be.  She  had  a  large  pink 
shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  in  her  dark  hair  a 
buncb  of  flowers,  among  which  sparkled  a  diamond.  Then 
came  the  Duchesses  of  Orleans  and  Nemours,  each  in 
white,  with  blue  mantles  around  their  shoulders,  and  wearing 
head-dresses  trimmed  with  blue.  Standing  modestly  back 
was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 
This  completed  the  group,  on  which  I  gazed,  quite  neglet^ 
ing  the  music.  For  the  information  of  the  females  at  htxne, 
who  have  no  way  of  knowing  bow  kings  and  queens  dress,  I 
have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  dress  of  each.  I 
forgot,  though,  to  say,  that  the  queen  of  France  was  dressed 
in  while.  It  soon  grew  dark,  and  we  prepared  to  leave  the 
garden,  but  not  till  the  orchestra  was  illuminated  with  its 
many  colored  lights,  and  pyramids  of  burning  lamps  were  seen 
glimmering  through  the  trees.  The  most  perfect  order  was 
every  where  observed  during  the  concert.  Not  n  flower  was 
trampled  on,  not  a  blade  of  gross  injured.  Would  the  same 
have  been  said  if  the  like  scene  had  occurred  in  our  own 
land  1  I  fear  not.  Nearly  every  man  who  carried  a  jack- 
knife  in  his  pocket  would  have  left  the  initials  of  his  name 
upon  the  nearest  tree.  Reverence  for  public  buildings  and 
public  pr<^rty  is  not  a  chu'acteristic  of  our  republicans  at 
home.  We  can  never  have  parka  and  flne  promenade, 
because  the  people  are  not  brought  up  with  a  taste  for  such 
things,  and  kaownot  how  to  prize  them. 
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But  I  hiTfl  wandered  from  my  subject.  We  left  tbe 
garden,  and  wended  our  wa;  among  crowds  of  pe<^le  to  the 
"  Place  de  la  Concorde,"  where  we  got  a  good  stand  to  see 
the  fire workfl.  In  the  streets  around  the  "place,"  men  on 
horseback  were  stationed,  to  see  that  no  cairiagea  came  near, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  being  run  over  or 
knocked  down.  The  palaces  in  Rue  Rivoli  were  taBtefuIljr 
illumiaaled  with  a  bright  gas-light  in  each  srch  of  tbe 
colonnades.  But  what  could  equal  the  Epiendor  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  ?  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
lights  of  all  colors,  and  arranged  in  every  variety  of  form, 
sparkled  among  the  trees ;  the  aTenue  leading  to  the  tri- 
umphal arch  shone  brilliantly.  When  I  tell  you  that  eight 
hundred  men  were  engaged  for  more  than  one  hour  in 
lighting  these  lamps,  you  can  form  B<»ae  idea  of  tbe  great 
number  of  them. 

Front  of  tbe  "  Chamber  of  Deputies,"  the  fireworks 
went  up,  and  certainly  never  were  more  brilliant  ones  seen. 
They  were  not  of  as  many  different  forms  as  we  sometimes 
have  at  home,  neither  was  there  a  half  hour's  interval  be- 
tween each  one,  as  ia  often  the  case  with  us,  but  they  were 
so  brilliant,  so  dazzling,  and  of  such  rich  colors,  and  they 
went  up  in  such  quick  succession,  that  they  seemed  to  us 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw.  Serpents 
fought  in  the  air  in  a  blaze  of  light  and  amid  falling  stars, 
and  then  the  scene  around  was  beautiful  in  itself  and  well 
calculated  to  fix  our  earnest  attention.  The  very  sculpture 
on  the  front  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  stood  oat  in  bold 
relief,  and  the  figures  on  the  pavilions,  around  the  "Place 
de  la  Concorde,"  seemed  bathed  in  golden  light,  while  tbe 
waters  of  the  fountains  sparkled  and  shone  like  threads  of 
silver.  To  heighten  the  effect  of  the  noise  of  the  rockets, 
cannons  were  fired  beyond  tbe  Champs  Elysees.  I  never 
expected  to  witness  such  a  scene ;  it  was  of  itself  well  worth 
a  voyage  across  the  Altantic.  And  then  among  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  there  assembled,  such  perfect  order 
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was  preaerred  ;  there  wu  no  noise,  no  bavling,  no  druoken- 
nesa.  Trae,  as  die  brilliant  rockets  went  up,  the  people 
shonted,  but  it  was  the  exuberance  of  feeling  called  forth  bj 
faiet;,  not  by  anwbolesome  escitunent.  I  rerily  believe 
any  re^tectable  female  might  have  stood  there  alone  without 
harm.  One  feature  about  these  fStes  particularly  struck  me, 
the  interest  which  the  pareota  manifested  in  taking  their 
children  from  one  object  of  curiosity  to  another.  Look 
where  yon  would  on  the  night  of  the  fireworks,  you  would 
Bee  fathers,  and  even  mothers,  holding  in  their  arms  large 
boys  and  girls,  that  they  might  see  to  better  advantage. 
And  when  the  Hignal  waa  given  that  the  ietea  were  aided, 
all  turned  cheerfully  yet  quietly  to  their  homes.  The 
crowd  waa  intense,  till  we  got  out  of  the  "  place,"  then 
different  parties  took  different  directions,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  streets  seemed  qaiet  and  almost  deserted.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  thonsanda  of  pei^le  (I  uae  this  high  soond- 
ing  term  without  eKaggeration),  1  aaw  during  tiie  tetes,  I 
aaw  no  one  drunk  or  quarrelling,  which  I  greatly  fear  would 
not  have  been  the  case  in  our  own  land.  And  yet  how  much 
do  we  bear  of  the  excitability  and  vehemence  of  the  French. 
True,  they  are  excitable,  but  then  they  are  ^iparently  just 
as  much  intwested  in  the  gambols  of  a  numkey,  or  the 
movements  «f  a  puppet  dance,  as  in  the  greyer  and  more 
noisy  events  of  life.  And  it  is  because  they  enter  with  so 
much  zeat  into  auch  simple  and  childlike  amusements,  that 
they  do  not  resort  to  such  artificial  stimulus  or  excitement 
aa  is  seen  with  ua. 

I  can  assure  you  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  in  my  own 
romn  after  the  "  performance  of  the  day  "  was  ended,  for 
you  may  well  imagine,  that  after  having  stood  up  at  least 
ei^t  houra  during  the  day,  to  aay  nothing  of  my  various 
walka  about,  I  waa  not  a  little  in  need  of  rest  when  night 
came ;  and  so  wearied  have  I  felt  to-day,  that  1  have  been 
unable  to  go  oat  but  once  or  twice.  In  fact  much  of  the 
time  has  been  necessarily  taken  apwilh  getting  the  pas^wrt 
24" 
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readr  for  leaving  Paris,  and  makin|f  inquiries  abont  tbe  best 
route  and  the  best  steamers  for  England.  We  have  fiuaUj 
decided  to  go  bj  the  waj  of  Dieppe,  as  it  is  but  thirte^i 
hours'  ride  there,  while  it  is  twenty-^ht  to  Bouli^ne  or 
Oalais, 

In  our  walk  this  evening  to  Palais  Royal,  we  passed  down 
Rue  Vivienne,  a  fine  street  adorned  with  handsome  houses. 
In  this  street  is  the  Exchange,  a  new  and  elegant  bnildiog. 
Its  form  ia  a  parallelogram,  being  two  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  by  one  hui|dred  and  twenty-six.  It  is  surrounded  bj  s 
portico,  adorned  with  sixty-six  Corinthian  columns.  We  did 
not  attempt  to  go  inside,  as  we  did  not  know  the  hours  at 
which  strangers  were  admitted. 

Have  I  before  told  you  that  the  shops  are  mostly  tended 
by  females  t  It  is  so  long  since  I  first  wrote  to  you  from 
Paris,  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  what  I  did  write,  so  if  I 
repeat  any  thing,  please  impute  it  to  forgetfiilness,  itot  to  ■ 
wish  to  burden  yon  twice  with  the  same  subject  But  to 
return  to  the  women.  At  first  I  was  surprised  at  seeing 
them  in  shc^  of  every  kind,  but  in  a  country  where  there 
is  a  standing  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and 
particularly  in  France,  where  the  terrible  conscriptions  of 
Napoleon  have  made  such  ravages,  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  many  of  the  avocations  and  employments  consid- 
ered in  our  country  as  exclusively  ^pertaining  to  the  male 
sex,  should  here  be  performed  by  femalesl  They  seem  (o 
be  industrious  and  quiet  and  polite.  When  not  engaged  in 
waiting  upon  customers,  they  are  busy  sewing,  and  thus 
they  eke  out  their  wages  by  doing  embroidery  and  fancy 
work.  They  all  dress  very  neatly,  and  in  exquisite  taste. 
They  get  a  mosseline  de  laine  dress  for  a  fi'anc  or  a  franc 
and  a  half  a  yard,  a  collar  for  two  or  three  francs  more,  and 
a  black  silk  mantilla,  trimmed  with  wide  lace,  which  as  yoa 
look  at  it  closely,  you  will  see  is  but  common  lace,  and  thus 
with  half  tbe  expense  the  same  class  at  home  would  be  at, 
they  look  much  nicer  and  neater.     Nor  is  this  economy  in 
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dress  confined  to  this  class  of  people.  I  hare  seen  ladies 
who  dail;  ride  in  their  carriages,  attended  by  two  or  three 
serrants  in  lirerj,  wear  bonnets  and  dresses  of  such  common 
mtUerials,  as  our  ladies  at  home  would  turn  up  their  noses 
at  Yet  snch  is  the  knack  and  taste  of  every  French  woman 
of  whatever  class,  that  she  looks  well  in  any  thing.  Of 
course  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  expensively  they  are 
dressed  at  home  or  at  parties,  but  when  they  appear  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  public  promenades,  it  is  always  in  dresses 
befitting  the  occasion.  Will  you  think  me  enlarging  too 
much  on  little  things,  if  1  tell  you  that  here  almost  every 
lady  is  accompanied  hy  her  little  lap-dog  1  Sometimes  she 
carries  it  in  her  arms,  sometimes  it  toddles  along  by  her 
side,  attached  to  her  wrist  by  a  long  chain,  and  oileu  I  have 
seen  it  home  hy  the  lady's  gallant,  who  certainly  must  act 
on  the  proverb,  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog." 

Though  quite  out  of  our  course,  we  returned  home  across 
the  "  Place  de  la  Concorde,"  and  stt^ped  ibr  at  least 
the  fiflielh  time  to  admire  the  beautiful  fountains.  These 
cost  government  an  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  I 
Do  I  not  betray  my  Yankee  origin  by  thus  inquiring  the 
price  of  every  thing?  But  public  buildings  and  public  or- 
naments are  on  such  a  different  scale  here  from  what  they 
are  at  home,  (ah !  there,  in  relation  to  ornamental  works, 
there  is  no  scale  at  all,)  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  form  a 
correct  idea  of  their  elegance,  unless  I  occasionally  give 
you  an  account  of  the  expense  at  which  they  were  erected. 

But  I  have  by  divers  windings  and  turnings  spun  out  this 
letter  to  a  great  length ;  so  once  more  adieu. 
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pAaii,  August  Sd. 
Mr  DBIAEBT  Friind  : 

I  can  flcarcel;  bdieve  that  I  am  cwrect  in  thus  dating  uty 
letter,  for  the  weather  is  as  cool  here  as  it  ie  with  ns  id 
October.  It  has  not  been  so  warm  aince  we  have  been  in 
Paris  this  time,  as  it  was  when  we  were  here  in  April  I  am 
obliged  to  wear  a  thick  dress  and  a  ehawl  almost  every  time 
I  go  out.  I  believe  we  have  not  been  here  a  day  but  it  has 
rained  U  least  once,  and  a  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day, 
that  for  the  last  three  numths  it  had  rained  on  an  average 
once  a  day.  Still  no  one  seems  to  mind  the  weather. 
Every  lady  goes  out  juat  the  aune  aa  though  it  was  pleasant, 
and  for  us  travellers,  it  would  never  answer  to  "  lay  by  "  for 
a  little  rain,  so  we  have  been  very  busy  the  last  two  day& 

On  Saturday  we  started  to  go  to  St.  Denis,  and  never 
having  tried  omnibus  riding  in  Paris,  and  hearing  every 
body  idling  how  cc»venient  it  was  to  go  in  such  vehicles, 
we  thought  we  would  go  that  way.  But  on  going  to  the 
<^ce  in  Roe  Riv<di,  we  found  that  omuibuaes  did  not  go 
direct  to  St.  Denii,  but  that  we  should  find  them  at  the  gate 
-St.  Denis.  Now  this  was  at  least  a  mile  from  where  we 
were,  but  nothing  daunted,  we  wallced  on,  till  we  overtook 
an  omnibus,  which  we  att^ped,  and  I  asked  the  conductor  if 
he  went  to  the  gate  St.  Denis.  "  Yes,"  be  said,  "  by  cor- 
respondence." So  in  we  got,  and  no  sooner  were  we  seated 
and  our  seats  paid  for,  than  the  omnibus  stopped,  and  we 
were  told  to  dianiount,  so  out  we  jumped.  Two  little 
tickets  were  thrust  into  our  hands,  and  we  were  told  to  get 
into  another  omnibus  near  by.  This  was  "  by  correqxm- 
dence,"  so  by  paying  six  sous  a  piece,  and  changing  only 
once,  we  arrived  at  last  at  the  gate  St.  Denis,  and  a  beauti- 
ful gate  or  rather  arch  it  is. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  other  omaibua,  let  us  take  a 
near  survey  of  it.  It  is  seventy-two  feet  high,  and  has  three 
arches.    The  central  one  is  forty-three  feet  high  and  twenty- 
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five  wide,  and  the  two  others  are  each  fire  feet  wide  and  ten 
high.  The  whole  is  ornamented  with  rich  bas-reliers.  (Yon 
maj  not  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  sculp- 
ture to  know  that  "  bas-reliefs,"  means  figures  standing  out 
in  slight  relief  from  a  surface.     Pardon  this  explanation.) 

After  waiting  "  a  spell,"  and  finding  no  omnibus  coming, 
we  began  to  make  inquiries,  and  then  we  found  that  we 
must  walk  on  a  little  distance  to  reach  it.  So  once  more 
we  started.  In  a  few  minutes  the  object  of  our  search  was 
obtained,  and  again  we  paid  our  six  sous  for  our  seats.  But 
again  we  stopped.  "  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  at  St.  Denis  T 
Whj,  it  is  the  shortest  two  leagues  we  ever  knew,"  and  we 
began  to  look  around  for  the  cathedral ;  but  we  found  we 
were  t)iere  not  quite  so  quick,  for  behold  another  omnibus 
waiting  for  us !  so  after  taking  this  and  riding  along  for  some 
distance  on  a  wide  road  bordered  with  trees,  we  reached  the 
little  town  of  St.  Denis.  We  were  obliged  to  get  out  at  the 
omnibus  office,  though  at  aome  little  distance  from  the 
church.  We  thought  we  were  quite  satisfied  with  our  ride, 
and  if  that  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  conveniencj  of  omni- 
buses, we  did  not  care  to  try  them  again.  After  a  short 
walk,  we  saw  the  white  Gothic  towers  of  the  church,  and 
soon  we  were  treading  within  its  consecrated  walls.  Oh  I 
how  I  love  these  Gothic  churches  \  I  never  tire  of  visiting 
them.  I  never  tire  of  walking  up  and  down  the  loft;  aisles, 
of  gazing  upon  the  vaulted  ceiling,  the  arched  corridors, 
and  the  painted  windows,  through  which  the  softened  light 
streams  richly.  How  much  has  a  Romanist  upon  which  to 
feast,  shall  I  say  his  soul  T  No  1  his  imagination.  In  the 
noUest  specimens  of  architecture  he  worships,  surrounded 
by  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  fine  arts.  The  swelling  tones 
of  the  organ  steal  upon  him  almost  before  he  is  aware,  the 
waving  incense  loads  the  air  with  its  perfume.  A  "  dim 
religious  light"  pervades  the  church,  that  church  conse- 
crated to  him  as  the  resting  place  of  holy  relics,  and  in  the 
simplicity  and  fervor  of  his  heart  he  ofiers  up  his  devotions 
to  his  God. 
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But  to  ^e^  particniarly  of  the  Charch  of  St.  Denis. 
Orer  the  doorways  are  fine  earrings  ;  the  tvo  towers  are  <^ 
unequal  height,  the  highest  one  having  at  the  top  several 
pinnacles  which  incline  inward,  as  though  they  were  ready 
to  fall.  The  interior  is  neat  and  grand.  The  vaulted  ceil- 
ing is  supported  by  magnificent  pillars  of  white  stone,  a 
gallery  runs  around  the  church,  of  stnall  light  arches,  be- 
hind which  are  the  windows.  In  the  choir  the  windows  are 
of  stained  glass,  and  the  many  colored  rays  of  light  play 
over  the  fretwork  of  the  arches  with  beautiful  effect  All 
the  while  we  were  there  a  finely  toned  organ  was  sending 
forth  its  sweet  notes,  now  swelling  on  the  ear,  now  reverbe* 
rating  among  the  pillars,  and  now  softly  dying  away. 

In  this  church  are  monuments  of  many  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  here  their  remains  reposed  in  peace,  till  the 
revolution  of  1790,  when  they  were  disinterred,  and  thrown 
into  two  large  trenches  without  the  church.  In  1606  Napo 
leon  gave  orders  for  the  church  to  he  repaired,  and  the 
vaults  to  be  restored.  The  monuments  which  had  been 
preserved  in  one  of  the  museums,  were  brought  back  to 
their  original  places.  They  are  mostly  in  the  vaults  beneath. 
In  the  church  itself  the  most  beautiful  ones  are  those  of 
Louis  XII.  and  his  queen,  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de 
Medicts,  and  of  Francis  I.  and  Claude,  his  queen.  The 
bodies  of  Louis  and  Anne  are  represented  on  a  cenotaph, 
surrounded  by  twelve  arches,  ornamented  with  arabesques, 
beneath  which  are  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  admirably 
done.  The  whole  rests  upon  a  pedestal,  sculptured  with 
bas-reliefs,  representing  the  battles  of  Louis  XII. 

The  moaument  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medicis 
is  ornamented  with  twelve  columns  of  dark  blue  marble, 
and  the  same  number  of  pilasters  of  white  marble.  The 
figures  are  given  as  lying  on  a  bed,  and  the  likenesses  are 
said  to  be  admirable.  The  tomb  of  Francis  I.  is  heautj&il. 
His  statue  and  that  of  his  queen,  lie  on  a  cenotaph,  oma- 
meated  with  bas-reliefs  in  delineation  of  the  battles  of  Ha- 
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rigiua  and  Cerisdles.  An  arch  supponed  by  sisteeD  fluted 
pillars  liscs  abo*e  the  cenotaph,  oa  which  aie  fire  kDeeling 
statutea,  representing  the  king  and  queen,  and  their  cbildreD 
the  Dau[^in,  the  Dake  of  Orleans,  and  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. 

Let  ua  now  go  down  into  the  vaults.  Here  are  moaa- 
ments  almost  innumerable.  Nearly  every  one  ia  surmounted 
by  a  recumbent  statue,  generally  well  esecuted,  sometimea 
having  the  feet  resting  upon  lions,  sometimea  upon  large 
birds,  and  in  one  or  two  ca»es  upon  serpenta.  Oue  of  the 
statutes  of  a  female,  (I  forget  now  whose  it  is)  is  covered 
with  a  robe  plaited  in  the  meet  perfect  manner.  I  have  seen 
eountless  robee  hanging  in  folds,  but  I  never  before  saw  one 
fdaited  and  confined  at  the  waist,  and  this  waa  certainly  as 
perfectly  executed  as  though  done  in  muslin  instead  of  mar- 
Ue.  As  if  this  was  not  enough  to  render  it  inimitable, 
the  whde  robe  was  richly  embroidered,  the  figures  wrought 
as  delicately  as  though  done  with  a  &no  cambric  needle, 
instead  of  a  chisel. 

Time  would  quite  fail  me  to  five  you  tlie  names  of  all  the 
monuments ;  among  them  are  those  of  the  earliest  kinga, 
the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  Charlemagne  was  interred 
at  Aix-Ja-Chapelle,  and  in  short,  of  all  the  Henrys  and 
Pliilipses  and  Charleses,  and  Louises,  that  ev^  sat  on  the 
throne  of  France.  I  wished  to  spend  several  hours  in  ex- 
amining this  interesting  church,  but  the  vaults  w«e  rather 
damp,  and  the  man  hurried  ui  along,  as  though  we  were  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  owBuments  as  he  was. 

Yesterday  mori^g,  or  rather  noon,  for  church  did  not 
commence  till  twelve  o'clock,  we  attended  service  in  the 
chapel  belimging  to  Col.  Thorn,  a  wealthy  Amarican  resi- 
ding in  Paris.  It  ia  a  nice  little  room,  carpeted  and  fur- 
nished with  chairs  covered  with  crimson  doth,  and  having 
a  pulpit  and  desk  trimmed  with  crimson  velvet  Here  we 
heard  our  own  service  with  no  additions  or  variations,  ex- 
cepting in  the  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
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the  QueeD  of  Great  BritalD  and  tbe  King  of  France  were 
named,  and  the  Gloria  Patri  was  said  at  tbe  end  of  each  of 
the  psalms  for  the  day. 

We  came  home  by  the  "  Hotel  dea  Invalides,"  and  once 
more  visited  the  church  where  Napoleon  rests.  We  saw 
much  more  of  tbe  church  than  we  were  able  to  see  befiwe. 
It  is  small  but  beautiful,  and  ia  oroamented  with  a  ptofusicm 
of  bas-reliefs  around  the  sides.  Tbe  dome  is  large,  and  is 
splendidly  painted  and  gilded.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there 
NapiJeon  wlstied  to  be  buried.  We  were  allowed  merely  to 
take  a  glance  at  his  tomb,  as  there  was  a  crowd  waiting,  and 
it  was  near  the  time  for  closing  the  church.  The  man  who 
acted  as  "  master  of  ceremonies  "  was  one  of  the  old  sol- 
diers connected  with  tbe  "  hotel."  He  kept  eretj  thing  in 
military  order.  We  all  had  to  go  up  in  regular  file  to  tbe 
grate,  before  the  tomb,  and  if  we  stopped  a  minute,  we 
were  told  to  hasten,  and  then  marshalled  down  again,  and 
thus  dozens  were  waiting  in  processioii  for  their  time  to 
come. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  how  much  ground  there  was  about 
this  "  hotel."  Besides  a  large  park  or  garden,  tbere  are  two 
or  three  squares  where  the  soldiers  walk,  and  there  we  saw 
them  in  great  numbers,  some  without  a  leg,  others  without 
an  arm,  and  others  still  seeming  to  have  no  wounds.' 
Among  them  I  noticed  a  stout  looking  African. 

To-day  we  have  been  to  Versailles.  The  principal  rail- 
road from  Paris  is  to  this  city,  celebrated  as  baviDg  been  the 
seat  of  the  French  court  in  her  most  gorgeous  days.  It  is 
about  fifleen  miles  from  Paris,  and  we  m^re  a  half  hour  in 
going,  though  we  stopped  several  times.  We  designed  st<^ 
ping  at  Seives,  where  is  the  celebrated  porcelain  manufac- 
tory, and  to  visit  the  palace  of  St  Cloud,  from  which  the 
French  court  derives  its  name  ;  but  we  found  on  examina- 
tion that  our  permits  were  for  a  particular  day,  and  that  to- 
day was  not  the  special  day. 

The  exterior  of  the  palace  of  Versailles  is  not  very  fine. 
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at  least  that  put  seeQ  from  the  town ;  tt  is  composed  of  too 
miny  kinds  of  archUecture.  In  front  is  a  targe  court.  No 
one  visits  the  palace  for  ita  furniture,  for  it  can  boast  of 
n<ne,  the  rooms  being  furnished  only  with  long  ottranans, 
covered  with  crimson  silk.  There  are  one  hundred  rooms 
(^n  tor  exhibition,  in  which  are  more  than  four  thousand 
paintings,  not  pictures  of  imaginary  scenes,  of  saints,  or 
madonnas,  but  all  bearing  upon  the  history  of  France,  either 
battles,  or  varioos  scenes  in  which  her  kings  and  generals 
bore  a  ccmspicuous  part,  or  portraits  of  those  kings,  and  of 
foreign  kings  and  princes,  at  diObrent  times  in  alliance  with 
the  nation.  This  renders  the  palace  such  an  interesting  place 
to  visit,  and  one  might  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  each  picture, 
and  from  each  derive  much  instruction.  They  furnished 
amasement  too,  from  the  variety  of  costumes  they  display. 
The  robes  of  the  kings  and  queens,  according  to  these  por- 
traits, must  have  been  rich  indeed,  for  they  abound  in  velvet 
and  embroideries.  Even  the  little  princes  and  ^incesses  were 
all  clothed  in  velvet,  and  their  cradles  and  cribs  covered  with 
vdret,  and  every  thing  about  tb«m  indicating  the  utmost 
splendor. 

How  beautifiil,  how  inexpresMvely  lovely,  are  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  queens !  Among  the  many,  who  would  not  stop 
to  gaze  OD  the  sweet  &ce  of  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  gentle 
loveliness  of  the  onfortunate  Harie  Antoinette,  the  grace  ol 
Maria  Louisa,  and  the  lofty  beauty  of  Maria  Lezinska, 
qaeen  of  Louis  XV  I  But  why  enumerate  1  Who  has  not 
read  of  the  beauty  of  the  former  queens  of  France  1  Who 
has  not  read  of  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  their  courts  ?  If 
any  one  needs  confirmation  of  these  things,  let  him  visit  the 
magnificent  palace  of  Versailles,  and  tread  its  long  galleries, 
and  gaze  on  the  portraits  that  in  their  robes  of  velvet  and 
ermine  adorn  the  walls. 

There  are  two  splendid  halls,  one  having  no  pictures,  save 
those  on  the  ceiling,  but  having  the  walls  lined  with  mirrors. 
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the  other  baring  in  addition  to  pictures,  bnsts  and  statues  of 
kiogs,  members  of  tbe  rojal  familj,  diatinguished  generals, 
marshals  and  constables  of  France. 

N<»  must  I  forget  tbe  long  galleries  filled  with  statues 
and  monuments  of  all  the  kings,  man;  of  tbem  similar  to 
those  we  saw  in  tbe  church  of  St.  Denis,  Some  looked  ao 
funny,  I  could  not  help  laoghing.  One  queen  had  on  a 
bodice  very  tight  around  the  waist,  sleeves  very  small,  and 
the  skirt  of  the  dress  bulging  out  below  the  waist,  somethiiig 
tike  the  present  fashioD,  certainly  not  a  fine  coetuine  to  be 
represented  in  marble. 

Besides  these  rooms,  others  are  showa  formerly  occupied 
by  the  monarchs  and  their  families.  Of  these  I  shall  only 
menUon  tbe  bed^ibamber  of  Louis  XIV.  There  we  saw 
the  bed  on  which  that  distinguished  person  died.  The  roooa 
is  almost  covered  with  gilding.  On  the  ceiling  is  a  splendid 
painting  by  Paul  Veronese,  brought  by  Napoleon  from 
Venice.  Around  the  bed  is  a  gilded  balustrade  ;  the  spread 
and  hangings  are  of  rich  embroidery,  and  the  chairs  are 
covered  with  the  same  material. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  the  council  charaber,  which  is 
also  much  gilded.  In  it  is  a  large  centre  table  covered 
with  a  magnificent  cloth  of  green  velvet. 

In  the  pdace  is  a  fine,  large  chapel,  the  ceiling  richly 
painted  and  supported  by  beautiful  pillars.  All  the  seats 
are  covered  with  crimson  velvet. 

But  the  grounds  around  the  palace,  what  shall  I  say  of 
themT  If  I  say  they  are  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most 
magnificent  of  any  that  we  have  yet  seen,  I  fear  even  this 
will  not  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  their  vastnesa,  their 
splendor.  Fine  avenues  of  trees,  rare  flowers,  fountains, 
and  statuary,  all  combine  to  render  this  a  most  charming 
spot.  As  I  told  you  in  one  of  my  letters,  the  fountains  do 
not  play  often.  When  they  do,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  francs,  the  water  having  to  be  brought  a 
great  distance. 
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To  the  different  villas  erected  in  different  parta  of  this 
park,  we  conld  not  g^  access,  so  we  could  not  see  "  Le 
Grand  Trianon,"  the  favorite  retreat  of  Lonis  XIV.,  Louis 
XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  nor  "Le  Petit  Trianon,"  connected 
with  touching  interest  with  the  fate  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

We  then  returned  to  Paris  by  the  Tail-road.  A  very  sio- 
gnlar  arrangement  on  this  road  is,  that  the  passengers  are 
all  locked  in  the  cars,  so  that  at  each  stopping  place  no  one 
can  get  out  without  the  knowledge  of  the  conduct^vr.  So 
prone  are  the  French  to  commit  suicide,  that  some  have 
been  known  to  throw  themselves  from  the  cars  while  going, 
to  seek  death  in  that  way  ;  and  it  is  to  prevent  this,  aa  well 
aa  to  guard  against  being  cheated  out  of  the  fare,  that  the 
precaution  is  taken  of  fastening  the  doors. 

One  more  letter  from  Paris,  and  then  we  leave  it,  perhaps 
forever.     Aa  always,  yours. 


Pabii,  Ah;.  3. 

This  morning  we  started  quite  early  to  visit  some  of  the 
markets,  but  we  had  not  gone  far  before  we  repented  of  our 
attempt,  for  it  was  riuning  quite  fast,  and  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  were  wretchedly  dirty  ;  however,  tucking  up  my 
dress  under  my  arms,  according  to  the  approved  fashion  of 
French  ladies,  I  trudged  along.  I  don't  know  where  the 
proverbial  politeness  of  the  French  is  ;  I  do  not  see  it  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  Frenchman  who  would  turn  from  the 
sidewalk  to  let  a  lad;  pass,  but  however  wet  and  dirty  the 
streets  may  be,  she  must  step  from  the  walk  if  she  vrlshes 
to  pass  by  a  gentleman.  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  step 
into  a  gutter,  or  to  jump  over  one,  to  get  by  gentlemen,  or 
to  allow  them  to  get  by  me.  Now  if  this  is  politeness,  why 
defend  me  from  such,  say  I ;  I  never  saw  such  things  at  home, 
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not  even  uocug  the  roughest  backwoodamen.  Neither  are 
the  ill  manners  here  confined  to  the  "  gentlemen ,- "  if  70a 
meet  a  servant  in  the  street,  having  a  large  or  small  buniUe 
on  his  hack,  jrou  mast  stand  aside  to  let  him  pass,  or  else  ma 
the  risk  of  having  jonr  head  knocked  c^  your  shoulders. 
It  is  little  things  like  these  that  make  walking  in  Paris 
unpleasant,  particularly  where  there  are  DBrrow  sidewalks 
and  dirty  streets.  For  my  part,  I  have  got  more  knocks 
and  thumps  in  one  week  in  Paris,  than  1  ever  got  in  all  my 
life  in  the  streets  at  home.  I  get  so  provoked  aome- 
times,  that  I  thump  back  with  a  vengeance.  Fcffgiving, 
is'nt  it  T 

We  went  to  the  market  "  Dea  Innocens,"  so  called,  be- 
cause it  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  burying-ground  of 
the  Church  of  the  Innocents.  It  is  a  long,  low  baild- 
ing  around  an  open  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  fountain  ;  but  precious  little  could  we  see  of  any 
thing  but  rain,  mud,  and  a  crowd  of  people,  who  were 
making  all  sorts  of  noises,  each  trying  to  excel  the  other  in 
crying  up  their  different  articles,  and  in  striving  to  gain 
our  attention.  Mere  we  saw  vegetables  and  Iruit  in  abun- 
dance, though  I  think  fruit  is  dear  here,  in  proportion  to  the 
great  quantity  there  is  always  for  sale.  In  another  part  of 
the  market,  were  potatoes  and  onions,  in  another  fish,  id 
another  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  in  still  another,  faerbs 
dried  and  fresh,  and  a  plenty  of  leeches  ready  for  appli- 
cation. 

After  walking  about  till  J.'s  boots  grew  spotted,  and  his 
pants  BToond  the  bottom  became  almost  tri-colored,  and  mj 
shoes  looked  like  any  thing  but  black  kid,  and  my  stock- 
ings not  mnch  like   black  silk,  we  concluded  to  return 

J.  was  obliged  to  spend  some  time  this  morning  in  making 
the  final  arrangements  previous  to  leaving,  and  1  sat  down 
to  write,  thinking  what  a  nice  opportunity  I  should  have  to 
fill  out  my  journal,  but  such  a  set  of  steel  peus,  no  mortal 
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man,  or  woman  either,  ever  had  to  do  with  ;  so  afler  scrib- 
bling  a  dozen  lines,  e&ch  letter  having  to  be  marked  over 
and  over  again,  before  it  would  be  a  letter,  and  this  opera- 
tion costing  me  a  half  hour's  time  and  labor,  I  gave  up  in 
despair,  and  went  out  in  pursuit  of  more  pens.  Having 
bought  a  dozen,  and  thcroughly  madded  my  dress  and  mj 
new  shoes,  I  retamed  home,  not  without  stt^ing  at  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  streets,  to  hare  mj  shoes  restored  to 
their  original  color.  I  brieve  I  have  not  before  noticed, 
except  in  an  incidental  manner,  that  worthy  class  of  citi- 
zens, the  boot-blacks;  they  certainly  deserve  a  more  ample 
description.  At  the  corner,  then,  of  the  principal  streets, 
you  will  see  the  worthy  boot-black  leaning  against  ■  post  or 
pillar,  (if  there iiappens  to  be  one  near,  if  not,  mayhq>  he 
ie  seated  on  the  curbstone ;)  before  him  is  a  little  square  box, 
OB  top  of  which  is  a  raised  board  in  the'sh^>e  of  the  eole 
of  a  shoe.  Have  you  by  chance,  in  crossing  the  street,  or 
by  a  carriage  passing  near  you,  bad  the  polish  taken  off  of 
your  well  blacked  boots  ?  Step  up  here,  place  your  foot  on 
the  little  box,  and  in  a  trice  it  is  restored  to  its  pristine  ele- 
gance and  Ix'illiancy.  Within  this  little  box  the  important  im^ 
[dements  of  his  profession  are  held,  and  one  by  one  in  charm- 
ing order,  they  are  produced  and  used,  till,  with  a  smile  of 
sfl^factioa  on  his  face,  the  hooest  blacker  pronounces  his 
wo(k  "  bien."  If  you  ask  him  what  is  to  pay,  he  will  shrug 
lus  shoulders,  and  say,  "  Oh,  what  yon  please,  three  or  four 
sous,"  and  with  another  smile  of  satisfaction,  he  pockets  the 
money,  says  "  merci  bien,"  (many  thanks,)  wishes  yoa  a 
good  morning,  and  then  looks  out  for  another  customer.  If 
no  one  comeS  within  a  lew  minutes,  he  seats  himself  upon 
his  box,  and  in  a  little  while  is  fast  asleep.  However,  he  la 
easily  aroused  by  a  needy  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  coming 
towards  him  ;  indeed  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  smells  such 
a  pair* whilst  yet  afer  off,  for  he  often  opens  his  eyes  and 
■tarts  up  just  at  the  right  time. 
This  certainly  must  be  a  lucrative  trade  in  a  city  where 
Si5« 
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it  seeiDB  to  be  the  rule  to  rain  once  a  dsj,  and  the  streets 
BO  easily  get  diitj,  and  where  each  curiage  in  passing  you 
combines  to  throw  a  little  mud  upon  your  perhupa  best  enU  ; 
for  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  boot-black  has  also  a  set  of 
bruabes  for  clotbes,  so  that  a  pair  of  pants  or  a  coat  may  be 
cleaned  in  a  moment.  And  tbis  reminds  me  of  a  little  anec- 
dote that  1  heard  the  other  day.  One  of  these  men  had  a 
dog  with  a  large,  bushy  tail,  whicb  he  taught  him  to  dip  in 
the  gutter,  and  when  he  saw  a  well-dressed  man  approach- 
ing, to  run  quickly  by  him,  thereby  rubbing  his  tail  well 
against  hia  pants.  Then  the  boot-black  would  politely  step 
forward,  and  ask  if  he  should  have  the  honor  of  brushing 
Monsieur's  clotbes,  and  thus  be  obtained  a  goodly  share  of 
patronage. 

I  wonder,  by  the  way,  what  the  technical  term  for  these 
blackers  is^  perhaps  it  b  boot  merchants,  as  every  body  here 
is  called  merchant  If  a  man  with  a  bag  full  of  old  clotbes, 
or  maybe  with  a  pair  of  pantaloons  and  one  rest  orer  hit 
arm,  passes  you  in  the  street,  fae  sings  in  your  ears  "  mar- 
chand  d'habits,"  (clothes  merchant),  oi  if  another  meets 
you  bearing  in  faia  hand  two  old  beavers,  he  wdl  drawl  out 
in  a  nasal  tone,  "  marchaad  des  cfaapeaus,"  (hat  merchant.) 
One  who  sells  charcoal,  if  it  is  only  by  a  thimble-i^U,  ia  no 
longer  a  "charcoal  man,"  as  with  us,  but  a  "coal  mer- 
chant," while  the  old  woman  who  adls  cakes  for  a  soua 
apiece,  and  sugar  plums  and  candy  at  tbe  lowest  possible 
rates,  is  a  "  calce  merchant,"  and  she  who  on  her  stand 
displays  five  pears,  four  plums,  six  apricots,  and  a  few  green 
figs,  is  a  "  fruit  merchant"  By  the  way,  green  figs  are  a 
great  article  here,  and  I  like  tbem  much,  though  at  the  first 
trial  I  could  not  endure  the  taste.  They  are  soft,  pulpy, 
and  very  sweet.  The  summer  has  been  ao  cold  they  do  not 
ripen,  so  they  are  brought  green  into  market.  The  weather 
is  as  much  the  topic  of  coarersation  here,  as  it  sometihiea  is 
among  us  at  home,  when  embarrassed  to  know  what  to  talk 
about     All   here  look  gloomy  when  the  weather  is  men- 
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tioned.  They  saj  there  will  be  no  crops,  and  no  wine,  for 
the  grapes  will  not  ripen.  Already  bread  has  risen,  and  if 
bread  ia  scarce,  I  know  not  what  the  poor  pecyle  will  do, 
ibr  it  is  really  "  the  staff  of  life  "  to  them.  Poor  thiage  1  I 
do  not  believe  they  taste  meat  once  a  week.  I  have  seen  as 
I  passed,  men  and  vromen  in  the  poorer  kind  of  shops  eating 
their  plain  dinner.  They  gather  around  no  family  table, 
but  take  a  large  junk  of  black  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a 
piece  of  dingy  looking  cheese  or  an  cmioo,  in  the  other, 
and  thb  conatitutee  their  principal  meal,  ao  that  if  bread 
does  rise  much,  they  will  be  badly  off  indeed.  I  have  seen 
the  cab  drivers  on  their  box,  make  their  dinner  from  the 
tame  materials;  in  short,  it  is  all  that  this  class  of  people 
ever  seem  accustomed  to.  Now  and  then  a  few  roasted 
chesbiuts  are  considered  a  great  luxury.  These  are  about 
as  large  as  four  or  five  of  our  chestnuts ;  and  often  at  the 
comers  of  streets,  you  will  see  the  "  chestnut  merchants," 
with  their  little  furnaces  before  them  ready  to  honor  the 
demands  of  those  who  may  be  in  need. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  my  steel  pen  subject.  After 
I  returned  I  met  with  no  better  success.  I  could  not  find 
ont  of  the  whole  dozen,  one  that  would  make  a  letter, 
•o  I  quickly  gave  up  the  attempt  to  write,  and  began  to  pack 
my  trunks.  J.  returned  about  three,  saying  that  all  the 
•eats  in  the  Diligence  were  taken  up  exc^  the  Coupe,  so 
he  engaged  that,  and  to-morrow  morning  we  are  off.  So 
now  tor  "  merry  England."     Good  night. 


DiEPFB,  Wednesdaf  eve. 
Hr  DIAK  FaiKHD; 

I  did  not  espect  to  write  to  you  again  till  we  got  into 
England,  but  on  arriving  here  thia  evening,  we  found  the 
■tearoer  not  yet  in,  so  we  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  hotel. 
While  waiting  for  dinner,  and  in  hourly  expectation  of  being 
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called  to  the  boat,  I  nse  the  time  in  writing  7011  a  abort 
letter,  which  19  a  rare  thing  for  me,  mj  letters  being  g&ae- 
rally  far  removed  fiom  short.  As  we  found  Paria  in  the  rain, 
■o  did  we  leave  it,  and  dreary  and  diKy  were  the  streets,  as 
we  rode  through  them  at  six  o'clock  in  the  nxvning,  to- 
wards "  Notre  Dame  dea  Victoires,"  the  place  of  our  de- 
parture. There,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  we  found  a  hnej 
scene,  a  half  dozen  Diligences  being  ready  to  set  off  in 
different  directions.  Hackney  coaches  and  cabs  were 
coming  and  going  with  passengers  and  baggage.  Soon  we 
were  on  our  way.  We  bade  fa.rewe]l  to  the  Boulevards  as 
our  vehicle  lumbered  along  through  the  almost  deeoted 
streets,  presenting  a  startling  contrast  to  the  brilliancy  and 
splendor  tbej  display  in  the  ereniag. 

We  then  wended  our  way  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  suburbs.  I  believe  I  have  never  told  you  how  these 
streets  are  lighted.  Lanterns  are  suspeoded  in  the  air  in  tbe 
middle  of  a  street,  by  a  chain  passing  from  the  second  or 
tbird  BtAry  of  o[qK>site  houses,  thus  lighting  well  the  centre 
of  the  streets,  but  leaving  tbe  foot  passenger  at  the  side  to 
grope  his  way  as  he  best  can. 

We  had  for  our  ccmipanioa  in  the  Coup4,  an  iotereating 
man  who  spoke  English  very  well,  and  who  was  better  informed 
on  Engli^  and  American  literature  than  any  ftweigner  we 
have  met.  He  seemed  as  well  acqa&inted  with  Cooper  and 
Irving  and  Scott,  as  we  did,  and  with  oor  country,  its  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  rivers,  its  politics  and  history.  He  did  not 
ask  us,  like  two  young  Englishmen  we  met  at  Naples,  how 
onr  country  was  governed,  and  what  connection  it  had  with 
Great  Britain.  When  they  saw  our  surprise  at  the  ques- 
tions, they  apologized  by  saying  that  they  did  not  meddle 
much  with  politics !  I  wanted  to  tell  Ihem  that  they  seemed 
to  meddle  stiil  less  with  history.  Doubtless  they  were  trav- 
elling for  information,  for  they  were  intelligent  on  every 
other  subject;  but  I  thought  if  they  had  staid  at  home  and 
studied  another  year,  it  would  have  profited  them  more  than 
going  to  Italy.     But  I  have  digressed  again. 
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We  were  nearly  fifteen  honre  in  the  Diligence.  We  had 
quite  a  [deasant  ride,  aa  much  bo  as  a  shower  of  rain  every 
half  hour  could  make  it,  through  a  reallj  pleasant  country, 
■lightly  hilly,  well  cnltirated  and  well  watered.  We  saw 
unmeDse  fields  of  grain,  aeeming  to  struggle  to  get  ripe,  and 
vineyards,  not  quite  ao  thrifty  looking  as  those  we  »aw 
further  south.  For  several  miles  before  reaching  Dieppe, 
v&  passed  delightftil  groves,  indeed  I  may  say  forests,  and 
beautiful  meadows  bounded  by  the  neat  bavrthom  hedge. 

Before  leaving  the  Diligence  for  ever,  allow  me  to  call 
yoor  attention  to  the  queer  way  in  which  the  horses  are 
harnessed.  Generally  we  have  had  seven  horses,  first  two 
■breast,  then  three,  then  two  again.  They  are  cmnmonly 
ridden  hy  postilions,  though  a  man  calling  himself  the  con- 
ductor sits  on  top,  on  an  elevated  seat,  whence  he  can  have 
a  view  of  the  whole  establtshmeDt.  it  is  his  place  to  see  to 
the  passengers  aad  baggage,  the  postilion  has  merely  the 
eare  of  the  horses.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  huw  oddly 
the  horses  are  harnessed.  One  will  have  an  entire  new 
harness,  the  next  a  very  old  one,  while  on  a  third,  sundry 
pieces  of  rope  supply  the  deficiencies  made  by  time  and 
rough  usage.  One  will  have  on  a  collar  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  his  companion  none  at  all.  Some  part  of  this 
motley  gear  is  constantly  breaking,  so  that  we  rarely  go  more 
than  a  mile  or  two  without  the  postilion,  with  an  inde- 
scribalde  whoop,  calling  on  his  horees  to  8t<^,  and  as  quickly 
dismounting  as  his  large,  high  boots  will  allow  him  to,  con- 
necting the  shattered  parts  with  r<^  and  twine. 

When  we  stoj^d  at  the  office  in  Dieppe,  there  was  such 
a  crowd  as  I  never  befwe  saw  on  a  like  occasion.  Cards  by 
the  dozen  were  thrust  into  our  hands,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
Aat  I  heard  the  names  of  more  than  twenty  difierent  hotels. 
As  I  was  stq^ing  from  the  Diligence,  a  pretty  little  giil 
raised  her  dark  eyes  to  my  face,  and  in  a  gentle,  supplicating 
vwce,  asked  if  I  wanted  a  washerwunaii. 
At  dinner  this  evening,  the  waiter  was  telling  us  how 
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many  pusengera  were  waiting  for  the  steuner.  Wt  uked 
him  if  there  were  any  Americans  (we  being  on  the  lookout 
for  Mr.  T.)  He  said  (Mieof  them  talked  differently  from  the 
rest,  and  bo  he  thought  he  most  be  an  American.  I  eaid, 
"  Wherein  was  the  difference  T  "  "  Ch,"  eaid  he,  "he  did 
not  speak  bo  good  English."  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  as, 
with  much  self-complacency  in  his  powers  of  (rinenration, 
that  as  soon  as  he  saw  us  he  knew  we  were  Americans,  and  . 
that  he  informed  the  landlord  of  the  fact.  I  asked  him  how 
he  knew.  At  first  he  would  not  answer,  leaving  us  to  infer 
that  there  was  a  masonic  sign  about  our  nation  ;  at  last  he 
confessed  that  none  of  them  spoke  good  English  t  So  much 
for  his  testimony.  I  could  have  told  him,  that  so  far  as  nty 
observation  went,  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  it  was  the  En^ish 
that  did  not  speak  correctly;  but  I  did  not  think  it  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  ccmtinue  the  subject  any  longer. 
Besides,  I  was  too  tired  and  too  sleepy,  and  too  anzioas  to 
finish  my  letter.  It  is  about  ten  o'clock,  and  as  there  is  no 
certainty  what  time  the  steamer  will  arrive,  I  shall  compose 
myself  for  the  night,  and  go  to  sleep  as  nnooncernedly  aa 
tfaongh  I  did  not  expect  every  moment  to  be  called.  And  ao 
good  night  to  you. 


BtiamroH,  Fiiday  en. 
Mt  dur  p.: 

At  last  we  are  in  England  I  No  more  do  I  hear  the  clatter 
of  strange  tongues;  all  around  me  a  familiar  language  is 
q>oken,  and  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  I  am  in  any  other 
land  than  my  own.  Even  now  as  I  sit  writing,  the  cries  ot 
children  engaged  in  play  reach  my  ears,  and  ever  and  anon, 
I  catch  a  familiar  word,  such  as  "  harra  !  "  and  "  no  play  !  " 
I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  is  any  place  in  France,  Italy  or 
Switzerland  such  a  gathering  of  children  tt^ether,  as  I  hare 
seen  here  assembled  in  the  streets.    When  on  the  continent. 
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w«  cAea,  in  viaiting  palaces,  churches  or  maseums,  caught  a 
wwd  or  two  of  our  own  lan^age,  and  we  would  quicUj 
whisper  one  to  another,  "  they  are  Englidi  or  Americans." 
Etcd  so,  when  we  first  walked  out  here,  and  heard  persons 
c<HiTersiiig,  we  would  saj,  "  hark !  they  must  be  either 
EDglishmen  or  Americans,"  entirely  forgetting  that  we  were 
in  En  j^  and. 

But  jou  will  think  I  have  forgotten  too  every  thing  else, 
if  I  run  on  in  this  discursive  manner,  so  I  will  quietly  go 
back  to  our  night  at  Dieppe.  By  twelve  o'clock  we  were 
aroused  from  our  sleep  by  the  information  that  the  boat  waa 
to  start  at  one.  We  quickly  arose,  dressed  ourselves,  and 
went  OD  hoard,  and  I  was  asleep  in  my  berth  before  we  left 
the  wharf.  But  what  a  terrible  rough  night  we  had!  I 
believe  all  the  passengess  were  sick  but  myself.  1  begin  to 
think  that  I  am  so  tough  that  I  can  endure  any  thing.  If  I 
come  home  from  any  eicursion,  "  tired  almost  to  death,"  a 
half  hour's  rest  will  perfectly  restore  me,  and  then  1  am 
ready  to  start  off  again.  I  can  get  up  early,  and  I  can  sit 
up  late.  I  can  eat  any  thing  I  like,  and  nothing  hurts  me. 
Am  I  not  the  right  one  then  to  be  tossed  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  and  subject  to 
oil  kinds  of  living}  Have  no  fears  then  on  my  account,  for 
I  never  was  stronger  nor  healthier  in  my  life. 

Bnt  I  have  wandered  from  the  steamer.  I  lay  near  a 
window,  and  I  could  see  the  waves  daahing  down  upon  ua, 
as  though  they  were  going  to  overwhelm  us.  I  scarcely 
evN  saw  it  rougher  when  we  were  on  the  open  Atlantic. 
As  we  drew  near  the  shores  of  England  it  became  rougher 
and  rouglier.  The  skylights  were  all  closed,  so  that  al- 
tbougfa  it  was  broad  daylight,  we  were  in  midnight  darkness 
in  the  cabin.  I  never  knew  any  thing  so  uncomfortable. 
We  could  not  land  at  the  pier  at  Brighton,  but  were  obliged 
to  land  two  miles  beyond  the  town.  There  we  waited  some 
time,  till  a  train  of  cars  coming  along,  we  jumped  in  and 
came  to  town. 
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Before  lesTing  the  steamer  we  were  tdd  that  we  should 
not  be  permitted  to  take  aaj  of  our  baggage  ashore,  but  that 
it  should  he  sent  on  after  as.  At  Dieppe  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  put  in  my  pocket  (a  good  sized  one  by  the 
way),  the  cameos  and  ornaments  I  had  bought  in  Rome  and 
other  places:  Judge  then  of  my  consternation  when  on 
coming  out  of  the  bout,  a  custom-house  officer  sh^tped  me, 
saying,  "What  have  you  in  your  basket!"  I  answered, 
"  Hy  writing  apparatus  and  my  brushes."  He  held  out  his 
hand,  aaying,  "Hay  I  look  inl"  Although  a  basket  made 
of  alabaster  was  stowed  away  in  the  bottom  of  it,  I  readily 
gave  it  up.  He  HAed  the  cover,  but  seeing  my  inkstand 
and  pens,  closed  it  again.  Another  question  —  "  Have  yoa 
any  thing  foreign  about  you  1 "  Oh  thought  I,  "  I  guess 
you  would  think  so,  if  you  conid  see  the  trinkets  stowed 
away  in  my  pocket."  However,  for  once,  my  forethought 
instead  of  coming  afterwards  as  usual,  came  at  the  right 
time,  and  1  immediately  tmswered,  "  Yes,  I  am  a  foreigner 
myself,  and  all  that  I  have  (Mi  is  foreign ;  are  you  satisfied  t " 
"  Yea,"  said  the  man,  "  you  may  pass."  And  glad  was  I  to 
get  here  where  1  could  empty  my  pocket. 

We  were  able  lo  do  but  little  in  the  sight-seeing  line 
yesterday,  for  it  was  twelve  o'clock  before  we  got  here ;  then 
we  had  to  wait  for  our  breakfast.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  simple 
one,  boiled  eggs  and  dry  toast.  This  has  been  our  breakfost 
for  two  months  past.  Are  we  not  plain  in  our  tastes  when  we 
are  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  one  can  thiak  of  ?  But 
we  enj<^  a  frugal  breakfast,  at  noon  a  slight  luncheon,  and 
then  at  night,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over,  a  hearty 
dinner. 

At  one  we  were  ordered  to  be  at  the  custom-house,  so 
there  we  betook  ourselves.  We  had  to  inscribe  our  names 
in  a  book,  that  our  turn  should  come  in  regular  order. 
Then  we  had  to  wait  an  hour  at  least.  Tedious  enough 
it  was  loa  In  vain  I  tried  lo  amuse  myself  in  uoticing 
the  examinations  going  on  with  others'   baggage.     I    had 
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paased  tbroagh  the  oideal  too  ofiea  rajfaelf,  to  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  it  inflicted  upon  another.  We  saw  enough, 
however,  to  lead  na  to  suppose  that  oar  own  examination 
would  be  rigorous,  and  waited  rather  anxiously  for  our 
names  to  be  called.  Glad  was  I  that  m;  gewgaws  were 
locked  up  in  our  room  at  the  hotel.  At  length  our  tura 
came ;  and  what  do  ;ou  think  was  the  first  question  asked  by 
the  officer  as  he  stooped  to  unlock  my  trunk  T  It  was, 
"How  long  have  you  been  from  the  States?"  I  said  to 
myself,  "  How  is  it  that  I  hare  so  soon  betrayed  my  nationi 
Have  I  already  bem  guilty  of  speaking  in  improper 
English  T"  These  mental  queries  were  soon  ended  by  the 
officer  Baying,  "  I  knew  as  soon  as  I  saw  your  trunks  that 
yon  were  from  the  States ;  they  are  too  strong  atrd  too  stout 
to  have  been  made  elsewhere." 

Then  commenced  the  search ;  it  was  light  in  comparbon 
with  our  expectations,  but  severe  enough  in  all  conscience. 
Several  times  we  were  asked  if  we  had  "  any  thing  against 
the  government."  Now  we  knew  that  if  we  said  "  No,"  and 
any  thing  was  found  in  our  possession  subject  to  duty,  we 
ahould  have  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  so  we  were  cautious  in  our 
answers,  and  said  that  we  had  nothing  as  far  aa  we  knew ; 
we  had  some  books  and  some  engravings,  but  nothing  to  be 
lefl  in  England,  as  we  were  on  our  way  home.  Then  they 
said  "  Are  the  books  in  English  T  "  I  answered  "  Yes,  mostly ; 
some  are  in  French,  and  two  or  three  in  Latin."  They 
looked  Bt  my  boots  and  my  gloves,  and  asked  if  they  had 
been  worn.  I  said  "  Yes,"  for  1  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  wear  at  least  once,  a  half  dozen  pairs  of  French  boots, 
and  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  (these  articles  being  very 
ohe^  in  Paris,  I  had  laid  in  a  supply.)  At  last  I  got  out  of 
all  patience  with  these  provoking  questions,  and  I  turned 
co<dly  away,  saying,  "  You  have  the  keys,  yon  can  see  for 
yourself  what  there  is  in  the  tmnks."  J.  was  so  mudi  ex- 
hausted aller  his  sickness  the  night  before,  that  he  could 
take  but  little  pait  in  what  was  going  on.     Besides,  I  had 
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80  long  been  "  spokeswomui "  in  France,  that  it  seemed  to 
come  quite  handy.  Indeed  you  well  know  that  I  am  gene- 
rally not  backward  in  speaking  my  mind. 

On  eDgravings  we  were  charged  duty ;  on  dark  ones  one 
penny,  and  on  colored  aaee  two  pence,  so  that  we  had  to 
pay  nearly  four  dollars.  Fortunately  for  us  they  did  not 
discover  the  half  we  had,  for  many  of  them  were  in  the 
books,  put  away  from  dust  and  dirt.  Now  for  the  last  time 
the  fiery  ordeal  has  been  passed ;  henceforth  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  padaports  and  examinations  of  baggage.  It  vpili 
seem  indeed  as  though  we  are  in  a  strange  land  and  amid 
new  scenes.  After  we  came  home  from  the  custom-house, 
we  laid  aside  our  travelling  garb,  and  put  on  our  next  best, 
(for  you  must  know  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with 
England  in  the  rain,)  and  sallied  out  to  take  a  view  of  the 
town,  and  a  very  pretty  town  it  is  too.  It  lies  directly  on 
the  sea,  so  that  at  this  season  it  is  a  great  place  of  reswt  for 
bathers.  The  streets  are  quite  wide,  and  well  macadamized. 
Mid  the  houses  are  really  very  pretty.  In  some  streets,  the 
houses  are  built  in  one  particular  style.  The  favorite  fashioD 
is  what  at  home  we  call  the  "  bureau  style,"  having  a  pro- 
jecting, semicircular  front.  You  have  one  specimen  of  this 
style  in  your  own  city,  the  house  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  in 
Westminster  street.  In  all  the  houses  of  this  style  here 
there  is  a  little  balcony  in  front  of  the  second  story,  and 
orer  this  an  awning.  Some  of  the  houses  look  as  though 
they  were  paved,  the  outside  being  of  small  round  stones, 
like  onr  paving  stones.  Almost  all  the  houses  have  neat 
little  gardens  in  frcmt.  The  street  facing  the  beacb,  or  as 
they  call  it  here  "  the  sands,"  is  broad  and  has  elegant 
houses,  mostly  of  light  grey  stone.  These  houses  ore  chiefly 
occupied  by  boarders.  I  could  not  but  gaze  upon  the  sea 
with  loving  eyes,  for  I  thought  that  some  of  the  waves 
that  came  breaking  in  upon  the  beach,  mayhap  had  kissed 
the  shore  of  my  own  native  land. 

You  don't  know  what  cunning  little  carriages  they  have 
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faer« ;  the;  are  perfect  little  barouches,  only  they  are  drawn 
by  men  insteid  of  horses.  I  presume  they  are  for  those 
invalids  who  cannot  bear  the  motion  of  a  large  carriage,  . 
and  that  it  is  quite  common  to  use  them,  I  inferred  from 
meeting  so  many  in  the  streets,  and  from  seeing  the  number 
"forty"  on  one.  I  saw  still  smaller  carriages,  for  children; 
these  were  drawn  by  little  goats. 

There  are  some  line  looking  churches  in  Brighton,  and 
several  public  gardens  and  squares,  or  not  exactly  "  squares," 
as  they  are  of  all  shapes.  Nor  must  I  forget  the  royal  pal- 
ace called  the  "  Pavilion."  It  is  a  large  though  rather  a 
low  building  in  the  Turkish  style,  I  should  judge  from  the 
dome  and  the  minarets  that  rise  from  all  parts  of  the  roof. 
Though  of  singular  architecture,  I  like  it  much.  HereQueen 
Victoria  sometimes  spends  a  part  of  the  summer  months. 

But  most  of  all  do  I  like  Brighton  for  its  magnificent 
sea  view,  The  waves  came  in  grandly  yesterday.  All  along 
the  beach  were  multitudes  of  little  bathing  wagons,  like 
those  we  see  at  Newport.  I  should  have  been  templed  to 
have  tried  a  bath  myself,  if  it  had  not  been  so  very  cool. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  riding  here  yesterday,  people 
Cfnniug  to  the  races,  I  suppose.  The  most  of  the  horses 
were  ridden  by  postilions,  while  the  groom  was  mounted  on 
the  box,  and  two  or  three  servants  sat  on  a  seat  fixed  behind 
called  a  "  rumble." 

We  were  amused  in  reading  the  signs  here.  We  saw 
"Coachman  to  the  dueen,"  "Chemist  to  her  Majesty," 
"  Wagon  Carriers  to  her  Majesty,"  "  Tobacconist  to  his 
Majesty,"  meaning  I  presume  the  late  king,  as  Prince 
Albert  is  only  called  "  His  Royal  Highness."  But  the 
Tunniest  of  all  was  "  Tailor  to  her  Majesty."  Now  I  have 
always  heard  that  she  wore  "  the  small  clothes,"  but  I  never 
knew  before  that  she  had  to  employ  a  tailor  to  make  them  I 

After  dinner  we  took  another  walk.  The  streets  were 
well  lighted,  and  many  of  the  shops  presented  quite  a  bril- 
liant appearance      It  was  a  noisy  scene,  and  we  met  more 
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dninkeo  men  in  one  boar,  than  we  hare  ee^i  in  all  our  t~ 
The  races  being  held  here  this  week,  may  make  some 
Terence.  There  was  quite  a  "  row"  before  the  theatre 
that  we  had  hard  work  to  get  by.  This  did  not  seem 
the  quiet  streeta  of  France  and  Ita]y.  To  be  eure 
streets  of  Paris  are  not  so  very  quiet,  but  ita  noise  is 
rattling  of  carriages  and  the  busy  tread  of  men,  and 
low  hum  of  voices,  and  not  of  idle,  drunken  perstms. 

And  how  strange  it  seems  here  to  see  so  few  soldi 
We  saw  one  or  two  parading  before  the  "  Parilion," 
how  different  from  the  hundreds  one  meets  at  about  e 
step  in  Paris.  Tbe  uniform  here  is  good ;  scarlet  jac 
and  dark  blue  pants  look  much  finer  than  the  coarse 
pantaloons,  and  dark  coats  of  the  common  soldiet 
Prance. 

We  hare  spent  the  moat  of  the  day  to-day  in  witoeE 
the  horse  races.  Think  us  not  vulgar  in  our  tastes, 
many  of  the  nobility,  far  and  near,  patronize  these  ra 
nay,  many  of  the  riders  of  the  races  are  noblemen, 
country  back  of  Brighton  rises  in  gentle  hille,  and  an 
these  hills  the  races  take  place.  The  race  course  is 
miles  long,  sweeping  round  one  of  the  hills.  On  either 
of  the  course,  an  enclosure  is  fenced  off  for  people  on 
and  back  of  this  are  place*for  carriages.  We  went  i 
that  we  might  get  a  good  stand.  I  should  think  we  ws 
two  miles  in  going  to  the  ground.  All  along  we  pE 
carts  and  tents  full  of  gipsies,  ragged  and  dirty.  One 
boy  followed  us  for  some  distance,  trying  to  coax  a  ha'p 
from  J.,  by  calling  him  "  a  fine  gentleman,"  and  telling 
that  he  was  "  born  to  be  lucky,  for  he  had  a  lucky  eye." 

On  the  ground  were  numerous  tents  and  stands,  but  ( 
thing  of  the  kind  seemed  tame  after  the  display  in 
Champs  Elysees.  The  races  lasted  from  one  till  six, 
an  interval  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  between 
race.  I  had  a  first-rate  place,  and  I  stood  there  six  I 
without  sitting  down.  I  dared  not  go  away  for  fear  of  It 
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m;  stand.  You  aak  me  how  I  could  have  hitd  the  patience 
to  have  waited  there  so  long.  I  uiswer  by  Baying  that  it 
was  something  quite  new  to  us,  and  therefore  interesting 
from  its  novelty  ;  besides,  these  races  are  among  the  cbar- 
acterisUc  recreations  of  the  fingJiah.  Of  course  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  enter  into  details  of  these  sports.  The  horses 
were  beautiful  specimens  of  their  kind,  long  and  slender, 
and  very  fleet.  The  riders  were  dressed  in  fanciful  costumes, 
some  in  scarlet  c^  and  jacket  and  white  breeches,  others  in 
buff  and  blue;  all  wore  top-boots.  The  riders  seemed 
almost  to  stand  up  in  the  stirrups,  in  order  that  their  weight 
should  be  no  hindrance  to  the  speed  of  the  horse.  The 
crowds  were  excited  and  animated,  and  shouted  with  e^er 
glee  as  the  racers  passed.  In  the  last  race  the  horses  leaped 
over  three  different  fences. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  races,  great  trafficking 
was  going  on.  The  first  part  of  the  day  the  loudest  cry 
was,  "Cards,  gentlemen,  correct  cards  of  the  races,"  and 
this  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  every  side,  sometimes 
varied  with  a  "  Card,  mj  lady,"  (to  me),  and  to  J.,  "  Now 
your  honor,  buy  this  card."  Then  came  the  sellers  of  fruit, 
and  apples  and  pears  were  cried  in  every  tone  of  voice,  with 
sundry  epithets  of  admiration,  as  "Nice,  mellow,  ripe, 
quite  ripe,  melt  in  your  mouths."  A  man  with  an  armfiil 
of  canes  then  passed,  and  he  kept  singing,  "  A  penny  is  the 
price,  a  penny  is  the  price,"  tilt  I  got  heartily  tired  of  the 
sound,  and  was  thankful  to  see  his  stock  diminished;  when 
lot  he  returned  with  a  new  supply,  but  to  my  great  joy  he 
changed  his  tune  to  "Two  pence  for  these,  your  honors." 
Venders  of  cigars  next  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  "  Cigars, 
gents,  and  a  light,"  was  all  the  cry.  And  ginger  beer  too 
was  offered  in  small  bottles  for  a  penny  apiece,  and  soda 
water,  not  at  all  tempting  in  its  appearance,  and  a  drink 
which,  though  called  lemonade,  I  felt  not  the  slightest  incH- 
nadon  to  taste. 

At  last,  aflei  standing  for  more  than  six  hours,  and  walk- 
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ing  fbar  miles,  we  reached  out  hotel,  and  I  felt  reallj  hot 
liule  fiuigoed.  And  k  have  passed  our  first  two  days  id 
this  "sea-girt  isle."  And  pleasant  as  it  ia  thus  to  be  in 
OUT  own  father-land,  jet  Uiis  pleasure  has  some  drawbacks, 
kg  in  hearing  a  language  spoken  with  which  we  are  per- 
fectly familiar,  we  hear  words  of  profanity  and  mlgarity, 
which  long  hare  been  strangers  to  onr  ears.  And  lalli  about 
the  Americans  not  speaking  the  English  language  properly  ! 
I  never  heard  such  outlandish  jargtm  in  all  my  life,  as  I 
have  heard  tonlay,  aod  that  too  from  well-dressed  persona. 

While  we  were  at  onr  quiet  dinner,  (for  we  dined  by 
ourselves),  we  heard  music.  Turning  towards  the  window, 
we  saw  a  young  man  and  girl  dancing  on  stilts.  Quite  a 
Dovel  way  of  dancing,  but  they  managed  their  wooden  sup- 
porters with  much  dexterity,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  them, 
after  they  had  finished,  walk  around  with  their  little  cups 
for  pay ;  being  so  derated,  they  were  on  a  lerel  with  the 
second-story  windows  of  the  houses  around. 

But  I  have  time  to  say  no  more  now ;  so  adieu. 


Loiuoii,  Angut  9  lb. 
Mr  DEAREST  Friehd  : 

It  is  now  twenty  weeks  since  I  looked  my  last  on  your 
dear  face,  and  ere  ten  more  have  passed,  I  hope  to  be  seated 
once  more  by  your  fireside,  where  with  you  and  all  the  cher- 
ished ones  I  hold  in  my  heart,  we  may  once  more  eujoy  the 
pleasures  of  social  communion.  I  cannot  now  stop  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  long  to  see  you  all,  for,  as  you  plainly  per- 
ceive, I  use  but  little  space  in  my  letters  for  sentiment  or 
compliments. 

And  now  we  are  in  London,  that  "  great  city."  If  as 
some  say,  "  First  impressions  are  every  thing,"  then  have  we 
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occasion  to  be  pleased  with  oun,  for  they  are  very  favora- 
ble in  this  instance.  Thus  far  we  like  this  city  much. 
The  streets  are  quite  wide  and  very  clean,  and  the  houses 
uniform  and  handsome,  though  rather  sombre.  I  speak  now 
particularly  of  the  newer  and  more  fashionable  parts  of  the 
city.  We  are  tn  one  of  the  most  airy  and  pleasant  Rtreets, 
just  out  of  "  Portland  Place,"  at  an  excellent  private  board- 
ing house,  where  are  several  Americans,  and  some  very 
pleasant  English  people. 

We  left  Brighton  Saturday  morning  in  the  stage-coach,  a 
little  bit  of  a  thing  inside,  not  much  larger  than  one  of  our 
hackney  coaches,  but  calculated  to  accommodate  quite  a 
number  of  passengers  outside.  Two  can  sit  with  the  coach- 
man, three  on  an  elevated  seat  behind  ;  besides  these,  seats 
are  arranged  across  the  top.  I,  being  totally  unaccustomed 
to  riding  on  the  outside,  took  a  seat  in  the  interior,  though 
several  ladies  were  on  top.  But  I  repented  of  my  decision 
bef<»'e  we  had  gone  many  miles,  for  these  coaches  are  hung 
so  low,  that  I  could  see  but  little  of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed. 

In  riding  outside,  one  pays  but  half  price.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  b  a  general  rule,  it  was  so  in  this  coach.  J. 
rode  on  the  outside,  so  that  I  was  quite  by  myself;  that  is, 
titers  were  a  gentleman  and  an  old  lady  inside,  bat  neither 
of  them  spoke  a  half  dozen  words.  J.  was  quite  amused 
with  a  young  lady  who  sat  beside  him.  She  was  intelligent 
and  sociable,  and  conversed  with  ease  and  fluency.  But 
what  remark  do  you  think  she  made  in  relation  to  our  own 
country  t  Why,  that  as  much  as  she  would  like  to  see 
America,  she  would  not  dare  visit  it,  as  the  people  were 
such  savages  she  should  fear  for  her  life !  Only  Uiink 
of  that  I  I  suppose  she  imagines  that  we  are  all  Indians. 

The  road  was  good,  but  not  so  surpassingly  good  as  my 
anticipations  led  me  to  expect.  We  went  about  as  fast  as 
in  the  Diligence,  but  atii^ped  oftener  to  set  passengers  down 
and  to  take  in  others,  and  more  time  was  consumed  in 
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changmg  horses  than  in  the  Diligence.  These  little  thin^ 
struck  me,  as  I  had  so  ofiea  heard  that  the  roads  and  the  q>eed 
in  England  were  unrivalled.  Had  I  come  direcdy  from 
home,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  thought  the  roads  perfect, 
but  after  traTelling  on  the  excellent  roads  on  the  continent, 
we  have  more  exalted  notions. 

The  country  was  pleasant  and  quite  well  cultivated,  and 
it  had  a  sort  of  home  look,  more  than  any  of  the  countries 
through  which  we  have  passed.  The  houses  had  a  cleaner 
and  more  comfortable  aspect,  and  it  seemed  so  rural  to  see 
cattle  quietly  grazing  in  the  fields.  We  saw  no  walls,  no 
fences,  nothing  but  hedges. 

Yesterday  morning  we  started  to  find  the  church  where 
Mr.  Noel  preaches,  which  our  landlady  told  us  was  some- 
where near  Bedford  square,  and,  by  the  way,  she  seemed 
Burprised  to  find  that  we  Americans  were  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  English  clergymen ;  indeed  in  several 
cases  we  were  more  .conversant  with  them  than  she  was,  for 
on  inquiring  about  Mr.  Melville,  whose  praise  is  in  all  our 
land,  she  had  never  heard  the  name. 

After  studying  oat,  on  our  pocket  map  of  London,  the 
situation  of  Bedford  square,  we  started  off  to  find  it  We 
certainly  walked  two  miles  before  we  came  to  the  square,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  beautiful  little  park  or  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  houses.  Indeed  in  all  our  walk  we 
passed  none  other ;  that  is,  they  are  high,  plain,  substantia] 
stone  houses,  though  all  of  rather  a  darkened  hue.  Many  of 
them  have  shops  on  the  lower  floor,  which  are  entered  by 
the  same  door  as  the  house. 

We  came  to  a  church,  and  as  it  was  getting  late,  we  went 
in,  without  knowing  whose  it  was.  The  service  was  already 
commenced ;  it  was  read  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  man- 
ner  by  a  middle-aged  clergyman,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  a  younger,  and  what  we  at  home  would  call  a. 
foppish  looking  man.  It  was  an  excellent  sermon,  however, 
and  entirely  extemporaneous,  the  speaker   for   some  time 
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holding  his  little  bible  in  his  hand ;  and  as  he  would  refer  to 
some  passage  in  explanation,  or  confirmation  of  hta  text, 
the  congregation  would  follow  him,  nearly  all  having  bibles 
with  them.  I  inquired  of  a  lady  who  sat  near  me  if  she 
knew  the  clergyman's  name;  she  said  it  was  Hughes.  Aa 
tliis  was  our  first  acquaintance  with  an  English  church,  yon 
will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  a  little  more  about  the  manner  of 
conducting  serrice.  The  church  is  small,  but  it  has  a 
gallery  around  three  sides  of  it,  so  that  it  cui  seat  a  good 
many  people.  It  was  very  fiill,  the  responses  were  well 
made,  and  the  singing  joined  in  heartily  by  all.  In  fact 
there  was  a  printed  notice  at  the  door,  requesting  all  the 
congregation  to  unite  in  the  singing.  What  would  some  of 
our  exclusive  singers  at  borne  say  to  thatt 

The  clerk,  who  occupied  a  seat  below  the  pulpit,  had  a 
real  sing-song  tone,  and  I  could  scarcely  keep  from  smiling 
to  hear  him  give  the  hymn,  he  drawled  it  out  so  drolly.  As 
soon  OS  the  number  of  the  hymn  was  given,  the  organ 
struck  up,  and  the  tune  was  played,  and  then  the  clerk 
read  the  first  two  lines,  and  that  was  all  he  read.  And  well 
that  he  stopped  when  he  did,  for  I  could  not  possibly  have 
heard  him  read  more  without  laughing. 

We  came  home  at  noon,  took  a  little  lunch,  and  once 
more  started  for  Mr.  Noel's  church.  After  a  long  walk,  we 
succeeded  in  finding  it,  but  I  coutd  not  help  stepping  and 
uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  for  it  looked  more  like 
one  of  our  old  brick  schooihouses  than  a  church.  On  top 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  belfry,  from  which  came  the  sound  of  a 
Unkling  bell,  exactly  like  a  school  bell.  The  interior  is 
plain  and  neat.  The  pulpit  and  desk  are  cushioned  with 
crimson  velvet.  Up  and  down  the  aisles,  little  seats  are 
fixed  against  tlie  pews,  between  the  doors.  I  soon  conjec- 
tured by  the  thinness  of  the  audience,  that  Mr.  Noel  was 
not  going  to  preach.  I  have  not  before  heard  the  afternoon 
service,  and  it  sounded  quite  strangely  to  me,  though  I 
knoir  not  as  it  is  always  conducted  on  the  same  plan.    After 
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the  Me<md  lesaui  &  hymn  was  sung,  iQstead  of  ■  chant,  bat 
it  wu  not  from  the  prayer  book,  but  from  a  collection  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Noel  himself.  This  sounded  rather  "  square 
windowy,"  I  thought.  The  sermon  was  good,  though  rather 
dull,  by  an  oldish  man  who  was  almost  bald.  He  is  the 
curate,  I  believe.  The  clerk  wore  a  very  rich  black  robe ; 
a  nicer  looking  one  even  than  the  minister's.  We  met  him 
as  we  came  out,  and  we  asked  him  if  Mr.  Noel  was  to 
preach  in  the  erening,  and  he  said  "  Yes;  "  bat  though  I 
felt  ansious  to  bear  him,'  I  was  quite  too  tired  to  think  of 
going  so  long  a  distance  again. 

We  passed,  in  our  walk  to  and  from  church,  a  half  dozen 
parks,  which  certainly  add  a  great  deal  to  the  appearance  of 
a  city  like  Loodoo,  in  which  some  relief  is  needed,  after 
seeing  nothing  but  dark-c<dored  houses.  These  parks, 
however,  are  quite  exclusive,  there  being  a  notice  over  the 
gates  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  walk  in  them,  but  those  who 
live  in  the  squares  around  them.  The  gatea  are  locked  all 
(he  time,  each  family  having  a  right  to  the  park,  keeping 
a  key. 

In  the  morning  as  we  went  to  church,  we  saw  a  commo- 
tion in  the  street,  and  a  huddling  together  of  men,  women, 
■nd  children.  On  looking  up  we  saw  a  chimney  on  fire. 
Several  police  men  gathered  around,  and  two  engines  were 
qoickly  on  the  spot,  though  nothing  in  the  world  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  little  smoke,  which  is  certainly  no  novel  sight  in 
Londcm.  Either  the  Londoners  are  very  much  afraid  of 
fire,  or  they  are  ready  to  run  in  crowds  at  every  little  thing ; 
a  little  of  both,  I  suspect  to  be  the  case.  The  rows  of 
houses,  though  so  compactly  built,  are  admirably  arranged 
for  preventing  fire  from  progressing,  for  between  every  two 
houses  it  is  required  that  there  should  be  a  wall  at  least 
eighteen  inches  thick. 

As  we  came  home  at  noon  we  met  great  numbers  of  girls, 
each  having  in  her  hand  a  pitcher  or  mag  of  beer.  Almost 
every  family  seemed  to  be  thus  refreshing  themselves,  in 
addition  to  their  Sunday  dinner. 
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This  mDrning  on  going  to  the  banking  house  of  Messrs. 
Baring,  J.  found  two  letters  from  you,  which  afforded  us  a 
rast  deal  of  pleasure.  After  lunch,  which  we  have  here  at 
one  o'clock,  we  went  to  the  Zoological  Garden,  one  of  our 
gentlemen  boarders  kindly  giving  us  tickets  of  admission, 
as  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  in  without  a  ticket  from  one  of 
the  members  of  the  society,  and  even  then,  each  one  is 
obliged  to  pay  a  shilling.  On  going  to  the  garden  we  passed 
tbrongh  Regent's  Park,  which  has  lately  been  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  park  of  over  four  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent,  and  is  intersected  by  roads  and  walks. 
It  is  a  fashionable  place  for  promenade,  and  here  nurses  and 
children  are  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as  well  as  ladies 
and  young  misses,  while  handsome  carriages,  with  their  liv- 
eried attendants,  are  dashing  here  and  therci  adding  variety 
to  the  scene.  In  the  park  itself  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sameness  ;  here  you  pass  along  a  path  bordered  with  trees, 
aiKl  there  across  a  wide,  open  gtade,  covered  with  grass  of 
the  richest  green,  and  in  some  places  it  would  seem  that  you 
were  actually  in  the  country,  as  cows  and  sheep  are  grazing 
near,  were  it  not  that  through  the  trees  you  catch  glimpses 
of  the  elegant  houses  around  the  park. 

The  Zoolc^ical  Garden  is  also  a  fashionable  place  of 
promenade.  "  Flowers  of  every  hue  adorn  the  gay  par- 
terre," trees  of  every  clime  throw  their  grateful  shade 
around.  Here,  too,  is  almost  every  kind  of  animal  in  the 
known  world.  I  should  judge  the  collections  larger  than 
that  in  Paris,  not  more  in  numbers,  but  a  greater  variety  of 
species.  They  are  all  very  tame,  even  those  we  are  accus- 
traned  to  call  the  most  ferocious.  They  would  run  to  the 
bars  of  their  cage  as  soon  as  a  visitor  appeared,  and  open 
tbeir  mouths  for  something  to  eat.  The  goats  and  deer  ate 
from  our  hands,  the  difiereat  kinds  of  dogs  set  up  a  furious 
barking  and  yelling,  not  from  antipathy  to  us,  but  from  a 
desire  to  be  fed,  and  the  very  bears  jumped  up  on  their  bind 
1^,  and  raised  their  fore  paws  in  a  beseeching  manner. 
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At  the  entrance  to  the  garden  are  Bttwda  for  bread  and  cake, 
an  abundance  of  which  is  bought  by  fiaitors,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  feeding  the  animala.  It  ia  useless  for  me  to  give 
you  the  names  of  the  aaimals  ffe  there  saw,  for  in  your  owd 
city  you  often  hare  opportunities  to  see  quite  good  collec- 
tiona. 

We  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  wandering  about  the  vast 
endosuie,  for  it  was  a  lorely  afleraoon,  quite  like  a  sum- 
mer's  day.  There  were  a  great  many  people  in  tbe  gardeo 
while  we  were  there,  in  fact,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  b  s 
fashionable  place  of  resort.  In  one  year  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  persons  were  admitted. 

After  dinner,  which  is  at  six  o'clock,  we  .staited  to  go  to 
Paternoster  Row,  near  St.  Paul's,  to  Wiley  and  Putnam's 
bookstore.  After  walking  till  I  verily  thought  we  should 
never  get  there,  we  at  last  found  the  street,  though  it  was  so 
late  the  office  was  closed.  We  walked  at  least  seven  miles, 
one  of  our  boarders,  well  acquainted  with  LondoD,  says  that 
it  was  nine.  So  you  see  we  begin  to  equal  the  English 
themselves  in  walking.  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  tired  too, 
and  as  it  is  now  near  midnight,  I  think  I  may  be  excused  if 
I  retire ;  so  a  good  night  to  you. 


LoMoaa,  Wtdnesday. 

Mt  diab  FaiDtD  r 

To  say  that  we  have  been  "  as  busy  as  a  bee,"  would  be 
a  faint  comparison,  and  would  convey  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  use  we  have  made  of  our  feet,  eyes  and  tongues,  the  past 
two  days,  as  yon  will  see,  when  I  tell  you  where  we  have 
been  and  what  we  have  seen.  Yesterday  morning  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  (don't  think  it  was  soon  after  sunrise, 
we  breakfast  at  nine,)  we  went  to  St.  Paul's.  We  went  into 
Portland  street  and  got  into  an  omnibus,  and  were  carried 
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the  whfde  dUtiLnce,  racne  than  two  miles,  for  &  aixpence. 
Carriage  hire  is  dear  here,  the  charges  being  made  bj  the 
mile.  li^you  go  in  a  cab  one  mile,  foa  are  charged  ooe 
Bhilling  sterling,  about  twenty-one  cents  our  money ;  if  more 
than  a  mile,  an  extra  shilling  ia  put  on,  and  so  on  fw  each 
additional  mile.  This  seems  strange  to  us  after  our  cheap 
rides  on  tbe  cootineat 

St.  Paul's  is  a  noble  edifice,  a  ^lendtd  chnrch,  at  least  as 
fiir  as  regards  tbe  extMic».  Indeed  tbe  architecture  is 
superb,  and  I  think  the  front  even  more  impressive  than 
that  of  St  Peter's.  It  wants  the  open  space  though,  in 
front  of  St.  Peter's,  for  it  is  seen  to  great  disadvantage,  sur- 
KMinded  as  it  ia  by  so  many  buildings.  Theare  ia  a  beautiCiil 
portico  in  front,  coDsisting  of  twelve  Corinthian  pillars;  over 
this  is  another  supported  by  eight  columns  of  the  compoute 
order.  On  each  side  rises  a  tower,  in  one  of  which  is  tbe 
clock,  in  tbe  other  the  bells.  Over  tbe  centre  is  the  mag- 
nUicMat  dome.  The  east  end  is  Bemiciicuiar,  and  is  orni^ 
mented  widi  some  fine  sculptare,  and  at  tbe  end  of  the  anna 
of  the  cross  is  a  semicircular  portico.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing  wbidi  cost  eleven  thousand 
pounds.  In  front  of  tbe  church,  within  tbe  reitiog,  is  a 
statue  of  Queen  Anne,  holding  in  her  hands  the  emblems  of 
royalty.  She  is  acccnnpanied  by  figures  representing  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  France  and  America,  though  like  the 
drawings  in  a  child's  first  book,  one  must  tell  you  their 
names  before  you  can  find  out  what  tbey  are.  So  much  for 
die  exterior,  and  now  for  tbe  interior.  It  is  grand,  and  yet 
it  does  not  strike  the  beholder  with  awe ;  perhaps  it  would 
bave  been  better  for  us  to  have  visited  it  befure  seeing  the 
eburcbes  in  Italy.  The  whtde  length  of  the  building  within 
the  walls  is  five  hundred  feet.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  church  by  two  rows  of  massy  pillars,  and  from 
tbe  cbc4r  by  a  large  dow  of  open  iron  work,  over  which  is 
tbe  organ.  The  interior  of  the  dome  is  painted  in  fresco,  so 
finely  aa  perfectly  to  imitate  sculpture.  Tbe  choir  is  plain) 
27 
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thoagh  rich ;  tbe  seats  sic  of  darii  oak.  Theie  are  no 
oraasents  ia  the  chorcfa,  ao  side  ch^dt,  no  altars,  to  break 
in  upon  the  unifbiiDitj,  but  there  are  maa;  Bu»m»ents,  and 
the  walla  in  sereral  |daces  ore  scolptuied  in  ba»4^iefb. 
Among  the  nonuments,  I  noticed,  aa  particulari;  interesting 
to  me,  those  of  Loid  Nelsoa,  John  Howard,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hooie,  Dr-  Johnson, 
Uarquis  Cornwallis,  and  Bish^  Middleton,  all  having 
scolptnred  figures,  suae  of  them  very  good,  others  very 
po«.  Hu7  of'the  officers  are  represented  in  their  unifwms, 
which,  howeTGT  becoming  they  nay  have  been  diuing  life, 
ue  not  at  all  impnMng  in  maiUe. 

Bish<^  MiddJntoD  is  in  his  robe,  is  the  act  of  confimiag 
two  boys;  Ibe  robe  is  wretchedly  done.  The  ntonument  to 
Ndson  is  fine.  On  the  top  stands,  the  aaval  hero  leaning 
OD  an  wachor.  B«ieatht  cm  his  right,  Britain  ia  repre^enled 
pointing  hira  out  to  yousg  seamen,  as  an  example  and 
a  model  to  them.  A  lion  guards  the  moooiueat  on 
the  other  side:  On  the  ciH-Derti  of  the  pedestal  are  the 
words  "  Ccq>enhagen,  Sii\e,  Trafalgai,"  and  betwe^i  them, 
figures  representing  the  North  Sea,  the  Nile,  and  the 
JUediterranean . 

Howard  stands  trampling  upon  chains  and  fetters ;  in  <»ie 
hand  he  carries  the  key  of  aprisoa,  and  in  the  other  a  scrtjl, 
on  which  is  written  "  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  PiisiHiS 
and  Hoflpitals."  But  I  most  oeiuinly  not  forget  one  monu- 
ment, which  Btniok  me  so  much  that  I  copied  the  inscrip- 
tion. "  Erected  at  public  espeuse,  to  the  memory  of  Major 
General,  the  Hon.  Sa  £dward  Fakeidiam,  K.  B„  and  (^ 
Major  Gen»al  Samuel  Gibbs,  who  fell  gloriously  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1815,  whilst  leading  the  aoops  to  «n 
attack  of  the  enemy's  works  in  front  of  New  Orleans  1 " 
"  Fell  ^oriouBly  1 "  If  this  encomium  is  passed  on  them, 
what  epithet  shall  be  applied  to  Andrew  Jacksoo,  who  gained 
the  victory  in  which  they  S^l  Ot  top  of  the  monument  axe 
the  two  renowned  heroes  in  (heir  anifomiB. 
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Neither  would  I  psM  by  in  silence  a  moniimeBt  aected  to 
(be  Rev.  John  Spritt,  which  gwre  rise  to  a  query  in  oar  oWm 
ninde,  whether  it  was  tbe  veritable  "  Jack  Spntt "  of  poetic 


The  monumenti  and  the  sculpture,  and  the  whole  of  the 
inteiioT  of  St.  Paul's,  are  in  a  miseraUe  state  of  preaem- 
tion.  The  statues  are  redly  disfi^red  by  the  dust  and  dirt, 
and  the  floor,  which  is  of  marble,  do«  not  look  aa  if  it  had 
been  deaned  since  it  was  first  lud. 

As  we  entered  the  church,  the  pealing  notes  of  the  ot^on 
Met  onr  ears.  We  Went  into  the  choir,  wbne  acrrice  was 
being  performed.  There  were  aereral  priests  and  boys  all 
in  Biirplieea.  They  were  chanting  at  the  Hid  of  the  second 
iesBon  when  we  entered.  The  organ  is  powerful  aad  of  fine 
tone.  The  creed  was. said  in  such  a  smg-fiOng  tone,  md 
-tbe  priests  and  the  boys  chanted  the  "  amen,"  and  the  versi- 
cles  before  the  prayers,  in  such  a  queer  way,  that  really,  if 
it  had  not  been  too  sacred  for  mirth,  I  edtoold  have  lathed. 
We  started  to  go  up  to  tbe  doaae,  when  we  Were  sttq^wd  by 
a  man,  and  told  that  it  would  cost  as  fear  shillingB  two 
pence  each,  nearly  two  dollars,  to  see  all  the  difibrcnt  parto 
<^  the  church.  However,  we  were  det^mined  to  see  tbe 
view  from  the  top  of  the  church,  so  we  paid  seven  ^illii^, 
and  went  up.  We  bad  not  gone  up  a  dosen  stairs,  before 
we  were  stopped,  and  another  Bhdiing  demuided,  atid  but  a 
little  ferther  onr  progrcse  was  again  arrested,  and  we  were 
bdd  that  if  we  would  see  the  geometrical  staircase  Had  tbe 
library,  still  another  shilling  must  be  foTthc<HniRg.  On  this 
I  got  wrathy,  and  told  the  man  we  bad  paid  enough  already, 
and  that  we  did  not  want  to  see  any  library  or  staircase, 
though  I  confess  my  curiosity  was  a  little  excited  to  know 
what  a  geometrical  stftircaoe  meant.  I  told  him  we  could 
go  all  over  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  without  paying  a  sixpence. 
He  did  not  seem  to  like  it,  and  I  don't  care  if  be  did'nt. 
I  bad  been  three  months  where  I  could  not  sccdd  much  if  I 
wanted  to,  and  I  have  not  now  found  the  ose  of  say  native 
tongue  for  nothing. 
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At  lengUi  we  «>aae  to  the  rooT,  lod  went  inside  of  the 
dmne.  Hera  is  uothw  whispering  gallery.  We  went  one 
nde,  and  a  man  stood  opposite  to  us,  sad  whi^iered  som^ 
thing ;  all  I  heard  was  "  a  shilling  «nd  sixpence,"  (qnile  as 
familiar  words  to  him  as  any  other,  I  dare  say,)  ior  there 
were  some  wrnkmen  orer  our  beads  who  made  such  a  daU 
taring,  that  we  oonld  not  hear  lond  talking,  to  say  nothing 
of  wbtspering.  Then  this  man  shut  <»ie  of  the  galley 
da<nrs,  and  the  noise  was  quite  startling,  sounding  like 
thunder. 

After  leavii^  this  gallery,  we  wound  around  in  the  dark, 
till  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  but  when  there,  we 
found  that  the  view  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  smoke  and 
fc^  that  tutdoped  us.  We  aaw,  indeed,  enough  to  convince 
us  that  Loudon  is  a  magnificent  city,  at  least  in  respect  to 
sise.  We  could  see  the  Thames  quite  plainly,  as  it  mean- 
dered along,  and  tile  and  c«^per  roofi  heneath  ns,  and 
■pires  in  abundaoce  around  us,  and  oooasionally  an  c^uiug 
where  green  trees  brightened  the  prospect,  but  the  smoke 
or  fog  or  something  else  lay  often  in  such  thick  masses,  that 
it  Has  impossible  to  penetrate  it  The  air  was  loaded  with 
noxious  vapor,  that  was  almost  inkrierable  to  ns.  "  What  a 
honiA  smdl,"  I  said,  and  I  turned  to  another  side  away 
from  the  wind,  but  still  it  followed  me.  I  could  not  com- 
pare it  to  any  thing,  but  imagining  myself  to  be  in  a  coal 
cellar,  where  a  quantity  both  of  charcoal  and  hard  coal  bad 
just  been  thrown,  the  rile  dust  of  which  filled  the  air,  and 
while  the  odor  was  yet  in  my  nose,  to  add  to  it  the  smell 
of  strong  ooSee  while  boiling.  You  will  nnile  at  this 
bomdy  comparison,  nevertheless,  it  is  as  true  a  one  as  I  can 
give  you. 

After  waiting  wi  that  elevated  spot  nearly  an  hour,  h<^ing 
the  air  would  become  clearer,  we  went  up  by  almost  perpen- 
dicolar  stairs,  and  by  a  straight  ladder,  till  we  got  ioMde  of 
the  ball ;  but  here  as  I  attempted  to  look  out,  the  wind  Uew 
so  violently,  that  it  took  my  bonnet,  and -even  my  hair, 
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almost  off  my  head,  n  that  I  thought  it  waa  high  time  to 
go  down. 

And  thas  ended  our  visit  to  St.  Paul's.  If  all  sight-weing 
in  England  is  on  so  expensive  a  scale,  one  would  soon  ex- 
haust a  small  fortune.  But  I  certsinlf  must  not  forget  to 
tell  you,  that  we  went  vp  no  less  than  five  hundred  and 
eightj-eeven  stairs  in  reaching  tlie  top.  I  assure  yon  it  re- 
quired no  little  patience  in  counting  tliem,  and  yet  connting 
was  the  easiest  part. 

There  are  some  beautiful  sh<^B  around  St.  Paul's,  in  which 
■re  aa  fine  artiolea  and  as  finely  arranged  as  in  Paris.  We 
went  oace  more  into  "  Paternoster  Row,"  a  lingular  name, 
l^  the  way,  for  a  street,  "  Oar  Father  Row ; "  bat  it  was  so 
named  because  here,  in  the  days  of  Romish  superstition, 
were  manufactured  beads  and  other  articles  used  by  adbe* 
rents  to  that  faith.  It  is  quite  a  narrow  street,  and  is  mostly 
occupied  by  iKioksellers.  At  Wiley  &>  Putnam's,  one  of 
the  publishers  was  so  kind  [is  to  give  us  several  American 
newspapers,  the  first  we  have  seen  since  leaving  Marseilles; 
you  may  welt  imagine  they  were  eagerly  deroored  by  ns. 
Near  this  street  is  the  new  Poat-t^ce,  a  apaaions  aUd  ele- 
gant batlding,  adorned  with  three  portioofes  of  the  Ionic 
mder  ot  aichitectnre.  You  may  have  some  idea  of  the  vast 
deal  of  bnsinesa  done  here,  when  I  tell  you  that  nuve  than 
fire  hundred  individuals  are  constandy  employed  in  this 
establishment,  and  that  a  half  million  lettos  pass  through  it 
every  weeic.  Besides  this  central  office,  little  branch  offices 
are  established  in  diSeient  parts  of  the  city,  and  post-men 
go  from  them  four  times  a  day,  so  that  if  you  want  to  send 
a  note  to  any  individual  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  city, 
you  have  only  to  drop  it  into  one  of  these  little  offices,  and 
yo«  have  an  answer  in  an  hour  or  two. 

After  lunch  we  went  to  the  Colosseum,  a  large  building 

surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  having  a  beautiful  Doric  portico 

in  fmnt.   It  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Horner's 

Panorama  of  London,  which  covers  forty  thousand  &et  of 
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canTSBB.  It  was  tak«n  from  the  top  of  St.  Panl'a,  waA  Ihe 
artist  was  employed  tfaree  yean  npoa  it.  He  mast  We 
taken  up  his  abode  in  those  derated  regioaa  while  sketch- 
ing it,  for  he  certainly  could  not  moant  up  all  those  stain 
many  times  a  week.  It  is  a  ^aiid  thing,  and  givea  yoa  i 
most  coin[dete  idea  of  the  Tastneas  of  the  cily.  All  lim 
hefore  you,  palaces  and  parks,  churches,  ho^itals,  and  uy 
Inms,  schools,  and  hoaaes,  the  rirer,  and  the  cotintleas  boaU 
OD  its  surface,  and  to  heighten  the  resonblBnce,  carriagn 
and  horses,  and  people  in  the  streets. 

This  morniag  we  fotmd  a  real  English  rain  when  M 
awoke,  and  we  began  to  think  what  we  ahoold  do  with  mt- 
selves,  for  our  time  was  too  [veeious  to  admit  of  onr  qvesd- 
ii^  a  whcde  day  in  our  room.  At  breakfast  we  were  asstiM 
oD  all  ndes  with  qneslioiis.  Our  fellow  boarders  think  we  ire 
ao  persevering  in  si^t^eeing,  thai  they  were  actually  glad 
tbete  was  such  a  rain,  and  one  and  another  said,  "  Well, 

Mrs. ,  jou  oertainlj  wilt  not  think  of  going  out  in  thii 

deluge."  We  took  it  all  very  coolly,  and  assured  them  il 
wa»  such  a  grand  lime  lo  see  the  British  Museum,  that  WC 
eonid  aot  let  Uk  opportunity  pass  witbont  in^oriog  it  A 
party  of  three  Amesieans  bare  been  boardiag  here  six  weeks, 
and  they  told  as  this  morning  t^at  we  really  had  seen  men 
of  London  than  they  bad. 

In  sight  of  onr  door  is  a  stand  for  carriages.  I  tliink  the 
carriage  ammgemoits  here  are  much  better  than  in  Paris. 
There  we  often  had  to  walk  some  distance  before  we  could 
find  a  carriage,  bat  when  we  did  come  to  a  stand,  we  fonod 
vehicles  of  all  sh^)e8  and  sizes,  and  in  any  quantities. 
Here  there  are  a  few  carriages  at  a  time ;  they  are  in  almost 
erery  street,  standing  along  in  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  You  have  only  to  look  toward  a  carriage  dnytx, 
and  instantly  his  fore  finger  is  raised ;  if  yon  want  him, 
you  raise  yours  in  return,  and  immediately  he  is  by  your 
Bide,  1  like  when  I  go  by  a  line  of  carriages,  jost  to  glance 
*  them,  to  see  how  quickly  the  fingers  are  raised. 
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The  Biitish  HuBeam  is  a  Tet;  large  building,  na;,  I  may 
Baj  buildingB.  Some  parts  are  quite  new,  indeed  not  yet  fio- 
ished,  M>  that  all  the  aibcles  are  not  arranged  fi»  TiHtora 
to  tee  them.  The  ct^ection  is  very  eztensire  and  remark- 
bly  fine,  and  for  a  wonder  in  London,  the  admission  is  free, 
and  no  ^tesdant  is  allowed  to  take  a  fee  from  a  Tiaitor. 
On  the  staircase  are  several  stuffed  animals,  a  giraSe,  a 
musk  ox,  a  white  bear,  a  seal,  a  rhinoceros,  and  some  others. 
In  the  first  room  are  curiosities  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  frcnn  British  N<«th  America,  fishing  utensils,  jackets 
made  of  the  intestines  of  the  whale,  musical  instruments, 
mostly  of  reeds,  wulike  implements,  clubs,  cloth  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  paper  malberry,  Esquimaux  dresses,  idols  of 
Tarioos  ftffms,  ornaments,  &,c.  Then  comes  the  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  here  is  every  kind  of  animal  ever 
known  to  exist.  I  cannot,  of  course,  enumerate  them. 
Besides  the  larger  animals,  there  are  every  qtecies  of  mon- 
keys, bats,  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  rabbits,  all  sorts  of  insects 
preserved  in  qtirits,  fish,  and  birds  of  every  kind.  And  not 
the  least  interesting  were  the  fbsnl  remains  of  animals,  larger 
than  any  in  the  known  world,  by  the  side  of  which  the  el*- 
phant  is  bat  a  baby,  anisMls,  too,  that  were  found  in  Eng- 
laitd,  that  now  only  exist  in  the  hottest  climates.  Such  are 
some  of  tbe  changes  in  this  changing  wwld  of  ours. 

Then  there  was  a  beautifiil  collection  of  shells  comprising 
enry  kind,  &om  the  commcm  clam  (hell  to  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  ever  known,  and  a  grand  cabinet  of  minerals. 
One  room  was  filled  with  mummies  and  Mher  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, bat  we  did  not  stop  to  examine  them,  as  we  saw  so 
many  of  those  in  diSbrent  museums  on  the  continent 

We  siqipoeed  the  library  was  also  open  to  the  public,  but 
we  found  that  no  one  was  admitted  except  by  an  order  fi'om 
one  of  the  trustees.  We  told  one  of  the  attendants  that  we 
were  strangers,  and  of  course  could  not  well  obtain  such  a 
ticket.  He  asked  if  we  were  foreigners,  (it  seems  he  did 
not  so^ect  by  our  '*  poor  English  "  that  we  were  Ameri- 
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eans.)  On  being  tdd  who  we  were,  he  told  as  he  would 
show  U8  the  room  called  the  king's  library.  It  is  a  Iftrge 
room,  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  oontaina  over  siztj 
thousand  volumes,  but  as  we  oonld  not  see  any  of  the  rare 
manuscripts  here  deposited,  we  did  not  eare  to  stop  long. 

On  coming  oat,  we  found  that  the  rain  had  ceased,  so  <re 
thought  we  would  walk  to  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  a 
long  distance  to  be  sure,  but  as  the  church  was  not  <^n 
till  three  o'clock,  we  should  fasre  gained  nothing  by  riding, 
BO  looking  aboUt  on  the  shops  and  houses,  and  reading  the 
sign«,  we  walked  <mi,  sometimes  getting  a  little  out  ot  oar 
way.  Then  we  unfolded  oar  pocket  map,  found  out  the 
right  direction,  and  again  trudged  on.  At  last  cune  ap  & 
violent  shower,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  oarriaga  for 
the  remainder  of  the  distance. 

What  a  noble  building  is  Westminster  Abbey  I  Vastly 
superior  in  its  architecture  to  St.  Paul's,  and  then,  inde- 
pendent of  tbeae  things,  it  is  foil  of  so  many  monument*, 
and  a]^als  to  our.  fedings  by  so  many  toacbing  associk- 
tioDs,  Oai  it  is  one  of  the  first  objects  in  London  a  stranger 
goes  to  see. 

It  is  built  in  the  purest  Qothio  style,  excepting  that  the  up- 
per part  of  the  front  towers  is  finished  with  Roman  ornamenta, 
an  inconsistency  which  mast  immediately  strike  every  bebdd- 
er.  All  around  the  exterior  are  jutting  turrets  wroo^t  in  the 
finest  Gothic  style.  Leading  to  the  north  arm  of  the  cross, 
is  a  noble  portico.  In  ebOTt,  the  whole  exterior  is  magnifi- 
cent, and  is  finished  in  the  richest  manner.  And  the  int^ 
rior  is  so  gtiaxd,  that  I  cannot  praise  it  too  highly.  The 
ceiling  is  vtnilted,  and  is  an^mrted  by  immense  pillars  of 
grey  marble.  Around  the  nave  rune  a  gallery  coii^>osed  of 
light  arches,  over  which  is  a  range  of  windows.  The  choir 
is  BO  separated  fVom  the  nave,  as  greatly  to  impair  the  efiect 
of  the  architecture,  making  the  church  look  mnch  shorter 
than  it  is.  At  the  entrance  to  the  choir  are  beaatifiil 
arches  of  open  stone  wwk,  over  which  is  the  organ,  which. 
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of  course,  entiielj  conceal  tbe  cboir  frmn  view,  while  stand- 
ing in  tbe  nave. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  monuments.  And  first  of  all 
let  ua  stop  at  that  part  of  tbe  church  called  "  the  Poef  s 
corner."  How  many  a  bud  has  been  cheered,  tbrotigb 
Bcenes  of  porertj  and  Belf4enial,  hj  the  hope  of  at  last 
being  laid  among  the  gifted  ones,  whoee  ashes  here  repoee, 
or  whose  names  are  here  inscribed.  The  first  mtmument  that 
attracted  m;  attention  was  that  of  MiJton.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  blurt  of  that  prince  of  epic  poets.  On  the  pedestd  is 
a  bas-relief  bnst  of  Gray,  and  an  inscription  to  that  poet 
also.  I  designed  copying  the  inscripticms  on  all  these  moo- 
nmenta,  (not  to  burden  you  with  them,  but  for  my  own  edi- 
fication,) but  we  were  not  allowed  to  stc^  long  enough  in 
any  one  place  to  do  that.  Let  me  give  yon  the  inscription 
on  Spenser's  monument.  "  Heare  lyes  (expecting  tbe 
second  cranminge  of  onr  Savionr  Christ  JesTS,]  the  body  of 
EdiMind  Spenser,  the  Prince  of  Poets  in  his  tyme,  whose 
Divine  Spirit  needs  noe  other  witnesae  than  the  works 
which  he  left  behinde.  He  wna  borne  in  London  in  tbe 
yeare  1553,  and  died  in  the  yeare  1598."  Quite  near  thb 
is  B  little  slab  surmounted  by  a  bust,  with  tbia  simple  in- 
Boription,  "  O  rare  Ben  Jonson," 

Within  a  neat  little  temple  of  white  maible,  is  a  bust, 
beneath  which  ia  wri«en,  "J.  Drydeu,  natus  16SS;  moi- 
tnns  Mais  1,  1700."  In  another  part  of  Uie  "  coniei "  is  a 
tnonoment  to  Sbakspeare,  on  the  pedestal  of  which,  in  baa- 
relief,  are  tbe  heads  of  Henry  V.,  Richard  HI.,  and  Eliza- 
beth. On  the  top  ia  a  statue  of  the  dramatist,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  scroll.  Near  him  are  the  remains  of  Sheridan, 
and  monuments  to  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Addison, 
Congrere,  and  Handel,  and  in  another  part  of  the  church, 
of  DfB.  Toung  and  Watts.  Why  they  were  not  put  in  tbe 
"  corner,"  I  cannot  tell. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  Pitt  and  Fox, 
Orattan,  Canning,  and  Wilberforce  are  here  remembered. 
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WUberfcree  ii  mprwcuted  in  &  utting  portare ;  it  is  sud  to 
be  a  striking  likeness.  It  is  excellently  well  done.  I  waa 
puticolarl;  Btrnck  with  cue  nonnment,  (I  can't  tell  whose 
it  was,)  on  which  was  s  figure  designed  to  signify  the  dis- 
tress of  the  widow  sad  the  fatherleM.  A  wotuui  holds  in 
her  anns  a  child ;  on  her  sharpened  featnrea  porerty  is 
written,  and  in  her  piteous  expression,  want  and  care  and 
affliction  may  be  plunly  read.  By  lier  side  lies  her  little 
bundle,  in  which  is  coDeoted  her  all  of  this  world's  good*. 
Bnt  the  best  part  is  the  robe  of  coarse  serge  thrown  around 
her.  This  ii  so  admirably  done,  aa  perfectly  to  imitate 
coarse  doth,  and  I  actually  went  up  close  to  it  to  see  if 
it  were  not  "  bonft  fide "  cloth.  I  inquired  the  scolptor's 
name.  It  may  not  be  new  to  the  world ;  it  was  to  me 
(Westmacott),  bat  known  or  unknown,  it  will  lire  in  that 
work. 

Another  monninent  was  most  beantiful.  I  aay  "  beanu- 
Ail "  because  so  exprenive.  It  is  that  of  Lady  Nightingale. 
Death  is  represented  as  coming  out  of  the  tomb,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  dart,  which  he  is  aiming  M  the  "  lovely  lady." 
Her  hnsband  stands  with  his  arms  around  her,  endeerortng 
to  rtiidd  her  irom  the  uxerrmg  aim.  HorrOT  end  anguish 
unutterable  are  expressed  on  his  ftoe,  while  bet's  is  that  of  a 
dying  wranan,  ghastly,  yet  sweet. 

But  were  I  IfMiger  to  dwell  on  Uiese  mtwnments,  I  shonld 
hare  to  sit  up  all  the  night  to  finish  this  letter,  so  I  will 
baoten  into  King  Henry  Vllth'a  Ohapd.  It  is  o*e  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  long,  and  eighty  wide,  and  is  a  perfect  little 
church  in  itself,  having  a  nare  and  side  aisles.  It  is  ap- 
proached IVom  the  church  by  steps  of  black  marUe  nnder 
a  stately  portico,  within  which  are  gates  of  brass,  cariously 
wrought.  The  ceiling  is  of  stone,  sculptured.  In  the  nave 
are  stalls  for  the  Knights  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  which 
order  used  to  be  here  conferred.  Each  seat  has  a  brass 
plate,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  the  arms  of  its  owner, 
and  o?er  bis  seat  is  his  banner.  Beneath  these  are  stools 
fcff  their  esquires. 
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Chie  of  the  fined  tombs  in  this  cb^>el  h  tfa&t  of  Henry 
VII.  >nd  bb  queen.  It  is  Bunounded  by  a  acieea  of  open 
iron  work.  In  one  of  the  aislea  of  the  cb«pel  are  tombs  <^ 
Qaeens  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  suppcvted  by  tra  pillars  of 
black  maxble,  the  body  of  Elizabeth  resting  oq  a  bier  up- 
held by  four  lione,  of  the  murdered  princea,  of  Mary  the 
ani<3ituua(e  ftaeen  of  Scots,  aod  of  many  otbere,  far  too 
Dametoua  f<n  me  to  mention  here.  I  cannot  refrain,  tiow- 
ever,  frooi  copying  the  inociiption  on  the  tomb  of  Margaret 
Doaglaa,  daughter  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scots.  "  Sbe 
had  to  her  great-grandfather,  Edward  IV.,  to  her  grand- 
father, Henry  VII.,  to  her  uncle,  Henry  VIII.,  to  her  cousin- 
german,  Edward  VL,  to  her  brother,  Jaojes  V.  oS  Scotland, 
to  her  pandson,  James  VI.,  to  her  great  grandmother  and 
grandmother,  two  queens,  both  named  ElizabeUi,  to  her 
mother  Margaret,  queen  of  Soota,  to  her  aunt,  Mary  the 
French  queen,  to  her  oouwas-germBn  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
queena  of  England,  to  her  niece  and  danghler-iii-law,  Mary 
Uueen  of  Scots."  Now  I  ihould  think  here  w^e  grand 
relations  enoHgh  to  satisfy  eren  the  oravings  of  an  English 
heart.    I  warrant  sbe  carried  her  bead  high. 

In  one  of  the  chapels,  I  do  not  remember  which,  is  the 
monument  of  an  Earl  of  Exeter,  on  top  of  which  is  his 
recumbent  statue,  and  oa  his  right  hand,  that  (^  his  first 
wife.  A  Tacant  apace  is  on  his  left,  reserved  for  bia  seoond 
wifb,  but  she  left  in  her  will  a  atiict  injunction  not  to  have 
her  body  laid  there,  aa  sbe  would  not  submit  to  be  on  the 
left  hand !    Now  this  is  what  I  call  a  real  woman's  spirit. 

But  I  must  not  forget  Edward  the  Confessor's  chapel, 
which  is  near  the  choir,  and  contains  the  shrine  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, the  tomb  of  Editha  his  wife,  and  of  some  others. 
Here  too  are  the  sword  and  shield  of  Edward  I.,  and  two 
coronation  chairs,  the  most  ancient  of  which  was  brouf^t 
with  the  regalia  from  Scotland  in  1297;  the  other  was 
made  for  the  consort  of  William  ill.  They  are  of  oak,  a 
ittle  gilded,  but  not  much. 
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Amoag  the  oorioaa  inscriptioDs  let  me  copy  me  more, 
uid  then  I  shall  have  done.  "  Here  lyes  the  toyall  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  his  Dutchess,  his  second  wife,  by  wbome  he 
had  noe  issue ;  her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest 
sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  CcJchester,  a  noble  familie,  (at 
all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters  virtaous. 
The  Dutchess  was  a  wise,  wittie  and  learned  lady,  which  her 
many  boolces  do  well  testifie.  She  was  a  most  virtnous,  and 
a  loveing  and  carefiill  wife,  and  was  with  ber  lord  all  the 
time  of  bis  banishment  and  miseries,  and  when  he  came 
htnne,  never  part«d  fnnn  him  in  his  solitary  confinement." 
Truly  such  a  woman,  so  literary  and  yet  so  dmueatic, 
deeeires  a  monument. 

One  of  the  sextons  of  the  church  "  did  the  honors  of  the 
place,"  and  wry  were  the  glances  he  cast  at  me,  when  he 
saw  me  stop  to  copy  any  thing,  and  sundry  were  the  hints 
he  gave  about  not  taking  up  too  much  time,  all  (^  which 
made  bo  impresBion  upon  me.  We  did  not  leave  till  the 
lengthened  sbadows  warned  us  to  depart. 

You  may  well  suppose  that  when  we  met  our  fellow- 
boarders  at  the  dinner  table,  they  congratulated  us  on  the 
good  use  we  had  made  of  the  day.  They  all  complain, 
because  we  do  not  go  to  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  and 
spend  the  evening  there;  but  what  would  become  of  my 
letters  and  my  journal  if  I  did  ? 

Snch  a  long  epistle  as  this  surely  needs  nothing  at  the 
end ;  bo  I  stop  abruptly,  without  as  mach  as  adding  "  love 
to  all  inquiring  friends." 


Mr  !>■»  F :. 

I  suppose  you  wonder  that  I  have  been  so  long  in  England 
without  saying  any  thing  of  "  our  gracious  lady,  ber  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,"  but  the  fact  is  I  have  had  nothing  to  say 
about  her,  for  she  is  at  present  at  Windsor.    She  is  expected 
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bowever  to  c^n  Pu-liament  an  Tueeda?  week,  bo  we  absll 
wail  to  aee  the  show,  fij  the  waj,  she  is  never  here  sp<^eii 
of  as  "  the  Queen,"  but  always  "  her  Majeety." 

Yesterday  morning  we  deroted  to  the  Tower.  We  rode 
Id  an  omaibna  as  far  as  the  Bank.  (Will  you  allow  me  ta 
■ay  here  in  a  parenthesis,  that  this  vehicle  is  never  caJled  by 
its  proper  name  here,  that  being  quite  too  long,  it  is  always 
spoken  of  u  a  "bus.")  The  Bank  of  England  is  an  im- 
mense building,  though  rather  low,  being  but  a  story  and  a 
half  high.  The  principal  entrance  ia  adorned  with  pillars. 
Next  to  it  is  the  new  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  hut  just 
begvn,  and  is  to  he  an  enwmous  edifice,  at  least  one  third 
larger  than  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1638. 

We  walked  through  two  or  three  narrow,  dirty  streets, 
with  low,  ill-looking  houaes.  The  principal  thing  for  aale, 
or  "  OB  Hale,"  as  they  say  here,  was  fish.  At  length  we 
reached  tlie  Tower.  This  I  always  thought  was  one  lai^ 
building,  but  it  is  rather  a  village  than  a  aingle  bouse.  The 
whole  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  having  a  wide  ditch  run- 
ning around  on  the  outside.  We  stopped  at  the  gate  and 
bonght  tickets  for  Uie  armory  and  jewel  room,  and  then  we 
were  shown  into  a  little  room,  where  our  tickets  were 
demanded,  and  we  were  ranged  along  in  due  order  on 
benches,  in  parties  of  twelve,  no  more  I>eing  allowed  to  go 
at  once,  I  au[q>oae  because  that  is  quite  as  many  as  one  man 
can  attend  to.  We  waited  there  awhile,  till  two  other 
parties  had  had  time  to  get  a  little  ahead,  and  then  our  turn 
came.  We  were  marshaled  by  a  warder  who  wwe  a  scarlet 
cloth  coat,  with  large  hanging  sleeves.  It  was  faced  with 
narrow  blue-black  velvet,  within  lines  of  gilt  thread.  On 
tha  back  and  front  were  wrought,  the  "  rose,  the  shamrock, 
and  the  thistle,"  (flowers  emblematical  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,)  and  the  letters  "  V.  B.."  He  wore  a  low 
bat  of  blue-black  velvet,  around  the  hand  of  which  were 
little  bows  of  blue,  red  and  white  ribbon.  Was'at  it  a 
queer  costume  ibr  an  "  Englisher  ?  " 
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He  was  tborougbl]'  acquainted  with  his  satiject,  and  he 
look  it  fot  granted  that  we  knew  as  much  as  he  did,  for  he 
rattled  off  the  names,  and  hurried  us  about  so,  that  I  could 
hardly  tell  what  was  what.  I  succeeded  in  noting  down  a 
few  things.  In  fact,  we  were  always  behind  the  others,  to 
the  apparent  vexation  of  the  warder,  Ibr  he  cast  manj  angrj 
looks  towards  as 

In  the  armory  we  saw  suits  of  armor  once  helongtng  to 
many  of  England's  kings  and  nobles.  How  easily  these 
were  worn,  jou  may  judge  frma  the  £kI,  that  one  suit 
belonging  to  Henry  VUI.,  including  the  armor  for  his  horse, 
weighs  cae  hundred  and  fi»ty-two  pounds.  We  saw  the 
armor  of  a  pikeman,  who  was  seven  feet  two  inches  high, 
and  ten  small  cannon  presented  to  Charles  I.  when  a  child, 
to  teach  him  the  nse  of  artillery. 

We  were  then  hurried  to  the  "  White  Tower,"  and  went 
into  the  room  where  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  was  confined,  and 
where  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  World."  Adjoining 
this  is  a  small,  dark  room,  which  was  his  bed-^oom.  The 
walls  of  this  rown  have  been  newly  corered,  but  in  one 
place  the  old  wall  is  seen,  on  which  was  written  by  some  of 
the  prisoners  once  cMifined  here,  "Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life  ; "  and,  "  He  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved." 

Id  this  room  is  the  axe  with  which  the  heads  of  Anne 
Bdeyn,  Jane  Grey,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  were  cut  off,  and 
also  the  block  on  which  some  noblemen,  whose  names  were 
not  familiar  to  me,  were  beheaded.  We  saw  some  instru- 
ments of  torture,  lit  furniture  for  such  a  room,  among  which 
was  one  cdled  "  the  Spanish  Caraval,"  or  "  Scavenger's 
Daughtn."  It  bad  an  c^Kuing  for  the  neck,  another  for  the 
arms,  and  still  another  for  the  legs,  thus  drawing  the  body 
into  a  very  small  compass.  Another  was  called  "  the  Span- 
bh  CoHar ; "  it  fastened  around  the  neck,  and  was  furnished 
with  sharp  points  to  pierce  the  flesh.  It  weighs  fifteen 
pounds.     Then  there  was  a  roller  of  iron,  having  a  ring  at 
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eaeh  end,  in  which  the  feet  were  fastened,  thus  not  only 
confining  them  together,  but  making  the  individual  drag  this 
bearj  weight  with  him  wherever  he  went 

The  walls  of  "  the  White  Tower "  are  seventeen  feet 
thick,  and  its  fbandations  twenly-eight  de^.  In  one  room 
IB  a  representation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  she  went  oo 
horseback  to  St  Paul's,  to  return  tbaaks  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  It  is  really  curious.  Her  dress  is 
covered  with  spangles  of  silver,  and  something  which  looked 
like  wax  beads,  meant,  I  suppose,  Ibr  pearls.  The  bodice 
was  long  and  tight,  the  sleeves  large,  and  round  her  neck 
she  wore  aa  immense  ruff,  and  a  half  dozen  rich  chains. 
Over  her  dress  was  a  mantle  of  green  velvet  The  housings 
<rf  the  horse  were  of  crimson  velvet  It  was  led  bj  a  small 
page.     The  whtrie  was  an  interesting  relic  of  the  past. 

Id  other  rooms  in  the  tower  we  saw  cannon,  on  which 
were  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  letter  N.,  which  were  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  two  cannon  taken  from  the  ship 
Royal  George,  sunk  many  years  ago,  (these  had  been  Jn  the 
water  more  than  fifty  years,)  a  belt  and  a  shield  once  be- 
longing to  Tippoo  Saib,  a  scythe  fixed  upon  wheels,  used  to 
■end  in  among  cavalry  to  break  theb  tanks,  some  bayonets 
taken  in  the  haltle  of  Bayoune,  Irom  which,  by  the  way, 
the  name  is  derived,  and  balls  and  grape-shot,  and  wetq>ons 
f^  warfare  innumerable. 

When  the  warder  tcdd  the  names  of  the  cannon  taken  aa 
trophies  of  war,  he  seemed  to  feel  a  pride  in  thus  relating 
deeds  of  valor  performed  by  bis  coantrymen.  I  was  <»i  the 
point  of  asking  him  if  he  could  show  some  taken  from  the 
Americans  in  contest  with  them,  but  then  I  should  have 
betrayed  my  nation,  which  for  certain  reasons. I  wished 
concealed.  These  warders  are  what  we  call  "  cute,"  and 
they  rather  pride  themselves  on  their  powers  of  discemmeut, 
and  have  often  been  heard  to  boast  that  they  could  tell  an 
American  just  as  soon  as  they  saw  one.  An  English  gentle- 
man, speaking  of  this  fact  at  the  breakfast  table  yesterday 
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morning,  defied  ns  to  go  to  the  Tower  and  act  ouiwlrea, 
withoal  the  warder  discovering  who  we  wen.  I  maintained 
that  we  could.  We  therefore  asked  as  many  questiona  as 
we  chose  abont  the  ohjects  that  claimed  our  attention, 
without  apparently  exciting  hb  sutfticicNU,  but  if  I,  in  mj 
national  pride,  had  referred  to  the  cx»teet  wi^  America,  I 
should,  in  common  parlance,  "  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,"  for  no  Englishman  would  vcdantatilj  qieak  on  so  aore 
aaal:^t. 

There  is  one  rocun  three  hundred  and  fbrty-fiTe  feet  long 
and  sixty  wide,  filled  with  gans  and  mnskets  kept  in  the 
nicest  order.  When  the  racks  are  dJ  filled,  they  nmnber 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  j  at  present  there  are  one 
hundred  thousand,  many  having  been  lately  sent  to  the 
tnx^  in  foniga  luids.  No  wonder  diere  are  "  Oou- 
m^ers  to  her  Majesty."  Many  of  these  gnna  and  mn^ets 
were  arranged  in  variooB  forma  around  the  walls  of  the 
room,  repreeentbig  the  sun,  the  royal  arms,  hydra4ieaded 
moDBleTfl,  ^e  front  of  an  organ,  and  several  other  thinga. 

We  then  visited  the  Jewel  rouu,  a  little  dungeon,  in 
which  several  iHstiope  were  at  one  time  confined.  Here  we 
sat  on  two  seats  before  the  royal  gems,  separated  from  thun, 
however,  by  an  iron  grate,  throegh  which  we  wt  gracioas* 
ly  allowed  to  pe^.  OUr  wnfder  lefl  as  here  to  the  care  trf*  a 
woman,  but  not  before  touching  his  hat,  and  softly  saying, 
"  remember  the  warder,  if  you  please." 

With  a  tittle  wand  in  her  hand,  and  in  the  choicest 
phrases,  and  the  softest  tones,  our  lady  of  the  jewels  called 
off  their  names.  The  first  thing,  of  course,  in  beauty  and 
splendor,  is  Victoria's  crown.  It  is  set  with  the  richest 
gems,  ou«  of  which  is  a  Ba[4>hire,  the  largest  in  the  known 
yroiid,  presented  by  some  great  king,  I  declare  I  have  for- 
gotten whom.  The  crown  cost  one  million  pounds  sterling. 
It  is  only  taken  from  this  place  <mi  great  state  occasions. 
When  ^e  opena  or  prorogues  Parliament,  it  is  borne  before 
her  till  she  reads  her  speech.    It  is  then  put  <m  her  head. 
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and  wotn  until  she  gets  throngh,  wben  it  is  raice  more  con- 
Bigned  to  its  relTCt  cuabion,  and  brought  bere  with  great 
pomp  and  parade. 

The  other  jewels  are  valaed  at  about  one  miUioD  pounds. 
Amongst  these  there  ia  a  large  basin  of  gold  used  at  the 
ebristening  of  the  royal  babies,  the  sword  of  mercy,  the 
two  Bwords  of  justice,  the  one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual, 
a  large  golden  chalice,  used  at  the  coronation  banquets,  a 
plate  and  chalice  ibr  the  cwnmunion,  the  golden  eagle,  and 
tbe  spoon  in  which  is  placed  the  consecrating  oil,  five  or  Hii: 
qdendid  saltcellara  of  gvAdj  the  spurs  worn  at  the  consecra- 
tion, if  a  king,  and  the  bracelets,  if  a  queen,  the  golden  orb, 
used  for  what  purpose  I  know  not,  some  foolery  or  other, 
two  or  three  sworda  beluiging  to  some  of  tbe  former  kings, 
tbe  crown  made  for  Anne  Boleyn,  and  I  have  forgotten 
what  else,  exc^t  the  model  in  gold  of  "  tbe  white  tower," 
which  cost  eight  tboosond  pounds. 

As  we  left  tbe  Jew«J  room,  wir  lady  conductor  kindly 
pointed  ont  tbe  part  of  the  lower  in  which  Mary  confined 
ber  sister  Elisabeth,  also  where  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane 
Grey  were  impriscmed,  and  the  place  in  the  court  where 
they  were  beheaded.* 

Where  next  do  you  think  we  directed  oar  steps?  To  tbe 
greatest  of  all  curiosities,  made  not  by  the  hand  of  nature 
but  of  man,  the  Tunitel.  We  passed  by  tbe  Custom-bouse, 
nn  immense  building  of  dark  cdored  stone.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  bnay  soene  going  on  around  tbe  premises,  for  in  tbe 
few  minutes  we  sto{q>ed  to  observe  tbe  building,  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  passed  in  and  out.    Indeed  I  was  tdd 


*  I  hiiTB  dwelt  with  melaDcliolj  plewiore  oa  this  our  Tiail  to  tlw  Tower, 
as  the  first  news  wefaeird  kder  teavins  England,  wa>,  that  almost  all  (b^se 
ihingB  which  1  haTe  menljoned,  except  the  jewels,  had  been  destroyed  b; 
Are.  Such  an  eient  is  not  onl;  a  loss  lo  En^lsBd,  hut  to  ibe  whole  world, 
tot  it  waa  a  grand  place  that  Tower,  to  acquire  Imporunt  bistorical  iuror- 
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that  nearly  two  thoasand  persons  ore  kept  then  ii 
en^loj. 

We  went  along  by  St.  Catherine's  dock  and  the  Londra 
dock,  triiich  ere  iurrounded  by  lai^  warebonses,  tiO  we 
came  to  the  part  of  the  river  opposite  the  entrance  to  tbe 
Tnnne).  We  crossed  the  river  in  a  titde  boat,  and  after 
paying  (wo  sUllings  at  the  tonnel  c^ce,  were  socm  down  in 
tbe  bowels  of  the  earth.  We  descended,  I  sboaM  think, 
more  than  a  huu  dr^d  stairs,  no  carriage  road  being  yet 
made.  We  trarersed  the  whole  length  of  the  tnimd,  at 
least  as  far  as  it  has  been  finished,  which  is  wiAin  a  few 
yards  of  tbe  opposite  bank  of  the  rirer.  It  is  at  present 
eleven  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  thirty-eight  wide,  and 
twenty-two  feeA  and  a  half  high.  It  is  lined  with  sttwe,  and 
the  whole  is  finished  off  inthemostsolid  manner.  There  are 
two  passages,  s^arated  from  each  other  by  «  uchway, 
and  in  each  arch  there  ia  a  gas  light.  The  pass^es  are 
macadamized,  and  a  little  raised  jalk  is  pared  for  foot- 
passengera. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  experienced  sensations  so  neaily 
approacMng  tbe  awfel,  as  I  did  in  that  terrific  passage. 
Climbing  up  monntains,  gn^ing  in  dark  oaves,  wandering 
through  grottoes  lit  oa\j  by  the  glinmiering  torch,  tbe  fed- 
ings  excited  by  these  dwindled  to  nothing,  compared  with 
the  effect  produced  en  my  mind  by  the  Thames  tunnd.  To 
know  that  that  fiver  was  rcdling  over  onr  beads,  and  that 
its  Burfece  was  covered  by  ships  and  steamers  and  boats 
without  number,  and  that  if  the  slightest  accident  ha[^ned, 
there  waa  no  escape  for  ns ;  it  was  terrible,  and  I  doubt 
much  if  I  conid  find  courage  to  go  there  again.  To  add  to 
tbe  gloom,  the  gas  pipes  had  been  broken,  and  the  arches 
were  but  dimly  lighted  with  little  tallow  candles,  which 
threw  tlieir  flickering  beams  with  so  much  indistinctness,  as 
to  render  every  thing  still  more  shadowy  and  superhuman. 
And  then,  too,  to  see  the  dusky  forms  gliding  about,  and  to 
hear  the  cries  of  the  workmen,  as  they  called  oat  to  each 
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other,  made  the  whole  BC«ie  Mem  mora  like  a  fearful  pie- 
tnre  of  the  imagiDBtion,  than  «  dread  realitj.  This  tnnnd, 
4readfiil  as  it  is,  is  ueTcrthetess  a  stupendoos  piece  <^  work- 
manship, and  merits  all  praise  for  the  perMv«ance  with 
which  it  has  been  carried  on  Bgainst  oil  obstacles,  which 
have  bewi  by  no  means  few  or  far  between.  The  WMrk  ia 
done  slowly ;  a  large  machine  is  nsed,  called  "  a  shield," 
within  frtiich  are  the  workmen.  They  bore  oat  a  small 
portion  (^  earth,  screw  in  &  clamp  to  keep  it  from  caring  in, 
then  dig  ont  a  litde  piece  more,  and  so  aa,  till  the  whole  is 
excavated.  Thus  it  progresses  by  inches,  and  althongh  it 
now  seems  so  near  being  finished,  it  will  probably  be  several 
years  beftwe  carriages  can  pass,  as  a  road  to  the  tonnel  has 
yet  to  bo  made,  which  will  be  do  small  labor,  seeing 
that  the  descent  is  now  almost  perpend icalar. 

J.  and  several  gentlemen,  who  were  down  at  the  same 
time  with  ns,  enveloped  themselves  in  water-proof  coats  and 
bats,  and  went  forward  where  they  could  see  the  men  st 
Work,  but  I  felt  satisfied  with  standiDg  where  I  was,  which 
was  at  the  very  end  of  the  passage.  1  could  hear  the  water 
dripping  where  the  work  was  not  completed,  and  I  did  not 
care  to  venture  fertiter  in  such  unknown  regions.  It  was 
not  very  fjeasant  to  be  sure  to  be  left  there  alone;  but  I 
wriked  back  and  forth,  ocxttpjiag  myself  with  my  own 
thoo^ts,  not  just  then  of  the  most  cheerful  nrture.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  other  inconveniences,  the  air  was  so  noxioos,  I 
could  not  breathe  with  ease,  and  it  was  so  damp  and  cold, 
that  I  shivered  all  the  while  I  was  there,  so  that  I  was  glad 
onee  more  to  behold  the  light  of  day. 

We  started  on  our  homeward  way,  but  instead  of  tqming 
toward  the  eity,  we  took  the  opposite  direction,  and  had 
walked  quite  a  mile  before  we  perceived  our  mistake.  We 
then  were  obliged  to  retrace  onr  steps  to  the  Tunnel, 
where  we  got  into  a  "  bus,"  and  rode  as  for  as  St  Paul's. 

We  have  been  amused  in  onr  different  walks,  to  see 
the  novel  method  of  advertising  practised  here.     Men  go 
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uoaad  with  large  frames  <«  tbeb  ■boulders,  and  Bometiroes 
Qtt  their  bead ;  on  these  are  poeted  plajrbille,  notices  of 
places  of  amiuemeiit,  and  exhcutatiooa  to  buf  your  goods  at 
the  chei9>e8t  abopn.  We  have  several  times  seen  a  large 
wagon  going  about  the  streets,  having  os  it,  "  reform  joat 
tailor's  bill,"  and  giving  the  address  of  the  establishment 
where  this  good  work  might  be  perfected. 

This  morning  we  went  to  Greenwich,  about  five  miles 
from  here,  though  for  taj  part  I  could  not  tetl  where  Loodc» 
ended  and  Greenwich  began,  f<s  it  seemed  to  me  all  the 
time  as  if  we  were  in  the  dense  part  of  the  city.  We  were 
told  that  a  coach  for  Greenwich  started  from  "  Charing 
CroSB,"  so  taking  our  little  map  as  a  guide,  we  set  out.  We 
passed  through  Regent  street,  a  fine  wide  street,  adwned 
with  stately  buildings,  the  lower  stories  of  which  are  mostly 
fitted  up  for  shops.  Here  you  will  see  the  richest  goods 
displayed.  Lmces,  embroideries,  and  silk,  are  scdd  about  as 
cheap  here  as  in  Paris,  gloves  are  higha.  Articles  manii- 
&ctiued  witbia  the  kingdoa  are  quite  clieq»,  but  on  those 
inqrarted,  the  duties  are  so  high,  that  a  cwrvapimdiBgly  high 
price  is  demanded  fiw  tbem.  Thus  I  often  see  in  the  shop 
windows  coSte  marked  two  shillings  and  two  shillings  ai^ 
pence  a  pound  (this  currency).  BocAs  are  exceedingly  high, 
Ihe  same  books  which  at  home  we  might  buy  Tot  a  half  dol- 
lar, here  bring  seven  shillings.  We  saw  a  flaming  adver- 
tisement in  the  windows  of  a  bodtseller,  that  an  edition  f£ 
Scott's  novels  was  there  sold  very  cheap.  We  inquired 
the  price.  Very  cheap  it  was  to  be  sure,  at  four  shillings 
a  volume,  each  s^tarate  work  cMupriaing  at  least  two 
volumes! 

But  as  usual  with  me,  I  have  wandered  far  from  my  sub- 
ject. At  the  lower  end  of  Regent  street,  there  is  a  noble 
semicircular  range  of  houses ;  this  is  called  "  The  Quad- 
raut"  In  front  is  a  colonnade,  supported  by  handsome 
pillars,  and  lighted  by  windows  in  the  roof  All  the  hcwaes 
in  this  vicinity  are  good  epecintens  of  architecture. 
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Ckaiing  Chmb  dMires  its  nunc,  aome  Mf ,  fircm  a  etom 
erected  od  thk  ^Hrt  (then  the  vill&^  of  Charing)  bf  Ed- 
ward L,  to  the  memory  of  Qaeen  Eleanor.  Others  deny 
the  eKistence  of  inch  a  village,  aod  affinn,  that  the  croes 
was  so  named  firom  its  beiiig  nested  on  thia  Spot,  bo  fre- 
qucBtlj  the  resting  [dace  of  the  "  chere  Regne,"  (dear 
Qaeen,)  in  her  numwoue  "pro^esaea"  about  the  metncfw 
lis.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  crow  remained  till  the  civil  wara 
IB  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  waa  torn  down,  beehuse 
considered  a  remnant  of  papal  superstition.  An  equestrian 
statue  in  brosee  of  Charlee  I.,  then  took  its  place,  which 
by  the  way  was  the  first  equestrian  statue  ever  sedn  in 
Qreat  Britain.  Not  long  did  it  remain  there,  toi  soon  after 
the  dethronement  and  execation  of  that  uabqipy  monarch, 
it  waa  wAd  by  Parliament  to  a  brazier,  with  orders  to  break 
it  in  pieces,  but  he  concealed  it  under  ground,  till  the  Resto- 
rtiion,  when  it  was  brought  back  to  its  original  resting  place. 

Near  Charing  Cmss  is  an  open  place  of  triangular  form, 
■ckvDed  With  an  e^aestriaa  statue  of  George  III. 

The  chirf  olyect  of  interest  in  Qreeftwich,  at  least  to  us, 
IB  the  "  Hoq>ital  for  Seamen."  There  are  four  latge  boild- 
inga  «aUed  King  Charles's,  <kasen  Anne's,  King  Williaoi's, 
and  Q,ueeii  Huy's,  the  first  two  being  on  the  Thames,  aad 
having  between  tfaem  a  large  square,  ornamented  with  « 
Btnlae  of  Oeorge  II.  King  William's  and  Queen  Mary's 
iMiiMings  stand  back  of  this  square ;  they  have  each  a  fine 
dbme  and  a  pcMtico^ 

Comiected  with  the  ho^ital  is  a  beautiful  chapel.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  long,  and  fifty-two  wide^  The 
nde  galleries  are  for  the  officers,  the  governor's  seat  being 
in  the  centre.  These  gallerilea  are  not  supported  by  pillars, 
bat  by  targe  beams  t^  oak,  finely  cak'red.  The  o^an  gal- 
lery is  supported  by  six  fluted  colunms  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  the  capitals  being  exquisitely  sculptured.  The 
door-way  is  also  of  wlute  marble,  richly  carved.  The 
ioot  ia  of  mahogany,  and  has  stood  fifty^wo  years  without 
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hnge  or  nail,  taming  on  ita  own  piwat.  It  cost  &jt  him- 
dred  pounds.  Tbe  organ  has  seveoUen  hundred  and  twenty 
pipes,  and  is  cmuidered  one  of  the  best  in  tbe  kingdom. 
The  communion  table  is  of  white  marble  ;  it  rests  c»  six 
chernbs.  Over  ibis  table  is  West's  great  picture  of  the 
preservation  of  St.  Paul  from  shipwreck.  It  is  twenty-fiTe 
feet  high,  and  fourteen  wide,  and  is  oa  one  piece  of  canrass, 
manufactured  purposely  for  the  painting.  The  pulpit  and 
the  desk  are  of  satin  wood.  The  floor  is  of  black  and  white 
marble,  paved  in  the  aisles  to  represent  the  cables  of  a 
ship.  The  whole  cost  of  the  chapd  was  ninety-six  thousand 
pounds.  It  really  is  a  fine  building,  and  every  thing  is  aa 
nice  and  neat  as  possible.  A  middle-aged  seaman  was  our 
cicerone  there,  and  he  described  every  thing  in  very  good 
language.  I  really  enjoyed  hearing  him  talk.  We  went 
into  one  of  the  dining  halls,  where  tables  were  set  fiir  seven 
hundred  men.  In  each  plate  were  three  or  four  potatoes 
and  some  salt.  Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  and  a 
bowl  of  soup  are  allowed  each  man.  One  day  they  have 
beef,  and  the  next  mutton.  Every  morning  a  pint  of  cho- 
colate and  a  half  pound  of  bread  are  given  to  each  one,  and 
at  night  a  pint  of  tea,  a  half  pound  of  bread,  and  two 
ounces  of.  butter.  In  addition  to  all  this  good  cheer,  each 
man  has  daily  three  pints  of  ale,  made  at  the  hospital. 

Those  who  are  married  are  served  first,  that  they  may 
take  it  to  their  families,  who  are  not  allowed  to  be  with 
them  in  the  hospital.  At  present  there  are  twenty-seven 
hundred  men  in  this  establishment.  They  wear  a  blue 
uniform,  and  besides  this,  are  allowed  ^eir  shoes,  stock- 
ings, linen,  and  a  shilling  a  week  for  pocket  money.  Those 
that  we  saw  locked  cheerful  and  dean.  Many  were  maimed, 
srane  were  blind,  and  almost  all  showed  marks  of  hard 
service. 

In  King  Charles'  building  are  the  libraries,  one  for  tbe 
<^cers,  and  the  other  for  the  seamen.  None  bat  pension- 
ers are  permitted  to  go  in.     So  we  peeped  through  one  of 
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Ibe  wiodom  and  saw  that  the  books  were  neatly  arraoged, 
and  thiU  around  a  large  table  in  the  centre  were  settees, 
(be  tofts  of  which  w»«  carved  to  imitate  a  n^.  One  of  the 
aeaisen  told  us  that  those  were  presented  by  William  IV., 
and  that  they  are  said  to  be  amtrng  the  fitteet  ^lecimena  of 
earving  in  wood  in  the  kingdom. 

in  the  upper  stories  of  ibis  building  ore  the  sleeping 
q)artmeat8.  In  one  ward  each  man  is  permitted  to  furni^ 
his  own  bed-room,  or  cabin,  as  be  calls  it  These  rooms 
are  small,  but  exceedingly  nice  and  neat.  Each  seema  to 
*ie  with  the  other  in  striving  aAer  cleanliness  and  tidiness. 
Uany  of  these  cabins  were  plentifully  decorated  with  little 
pictores,  shells,  stufled  birds,  cnpa,  and  glasses,  brought 
from  foreign  countries,  all  baring  connected  with  theoi 
associations  taore  or  less  interesting.  In  one  room  we  saw 
a  carving  in  wood,  representing  the  victory  of  the  Hary 
Ross.  It  was  done  with  a  common  jack-knife  by  a  sailor 
wbo  bad  but  one  aim.  He  was  seven  years  employed  upon 
it,  and  it  is  really  a  fine  piece  of  norkmanship,  though  not  by 
a  renowned  artut.  Underneath  this  in  a  glass  case,  are  the 
bat  Nelson  wore  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  a  pair  of 
silk  etoclcinga  once  bdonging  to  him.  What  pride  and  en- 
tbusiam  all  these  seamen  manifested  in  speaking  of  Nelson  I 
It  seemed  as  though  they  reverenced  him  as  something  more 
than  human. 

King  Charles'  building  was  formerly  a  royal  palace,  and 
the  window  was  pointed  out  to  us,  though  which,  report 
says,  that  iU-fated  king  made  his  escape,  when  pursued  by 
his  enemies.  In  this  building  Ute  doon  are  of  iron,  so  if  a 
fire  breaks  out  in  one  room,  by  shutting  the  dows,  its  spread 
is  Bomewbat  prevented. 

We  enjoyed  this  visit  to  Greenwich  much.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  us  to  meet  so  many  of  the  old  English  tars,  who 
bave  undergone  so  much  in  their  country's  service. 

On  our  return  we  found  a  note  &om  Mr.  P.,  an  American 
gentleman  now  residiag  in  London,  enclosing  two  tickets 
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for  Vauxhdl  gardens  for  this  erentng,  at  which  time  thNC 
was  to  be  an  unusual  raiiety  in  the  enlertanmente,  in 
honw  of  the  birthday  of  Adelaide  the  Qneen  Dowager. 
We  are  at  Iea«t  three  miles  fkom  Vaaxfaall,  so  we  went  in 
an  MnDibus.  When  we  arrived  there  the  doors  were  not 
opened.  A  crowd  of  people  was  waiting  around,  but  all 
were  <iu>6t  and  orderly,  few  there  were  aereral  police  men, 
who  were  ready  to  put  down  the  least  disturbaDCA,  the  mo- 
ment it  should  arise.  There  is  no  feuure  of  London  thai 
strikes  a  stranger  more  agreeably  than  the  admirable  police 
arrangements.  In  almost  every  street  during  the  day,  and 
in  quite  every  one  in  the  evening,  you  meet  these  men,  ever 
ready  for  the  prompt  pwfiHinattce  of  their  duty.  Thej 
wear  an  uniform  of  dark  bine,  always  look  neat  and  clean, 
and  are  uniformly  civil  and  obliging.  Whencvn-  we  have 
inquiries  to  make  in  rdation  to  any  thing  that  partienlarty 
■trikea  our  attention,  we  address  our  remarks  to  a  pcdtce- 
man,  and  we  have  invariaUy  received  from  them  civil  ani 
gentlemanly  attention,  without  any  officiousness,  any  extra 
words,  but  what  they  say  is  right  to  the  point,  though  al- 
ways uttered  in  the  most  respectful  manner.  We  often  lee 
Uiem  settling  difficulties  in  the  streets,  and  leading  away 
men  and  women ;  for  widi  shame  to  my  sex,  be  it  said, 
a  drunken,  brawling  woman  is  no  rare  sight  in  London. 

But  to  Vauxhall.  After  waiting  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  we  were  ushered  into  the  gar- 
den, whea^  a  blaze  of  light  and  splendor  caused  us  to  stop 
and  gaze  around.  This  garden  is  extensive,  and  is  adorned 
with  delightfol  trees  and  walks,  which  were  illuminated  by 
hundreds  of  small  lights  (^various  ctdors.  Almost  the  first 
thing  that  we  noticed  was  a  small  temple  in  which  the  mu> 
siciuis  were  stationed.  Back  of  this  was  the  word  "  Ade- 
laide," composed  of  small  lights,  and  all  around  were  emblems 
of  royalty,  such  as  crowna  and  sceptres,  each  bearing  the 
initials  "  A.  R." 

We  sauntered  about  for  more  than  an  hour,  listening  to 
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the  nmeic,  and  sdmiriDg  the  beautiful  scenes  around  as,  non' 
walking  beneath  lofty  trees,  then  beside  a  munnuTing  watec- 
fkll,  now  amid  the  beauties  of  Swi^  scenery,  and  then  again 
through  wild  acenei  of  uncnltiyated  nature.  In  the  mean 
time  a  man  was  oonetantly  going  around  the  garden,  imi- 
tating diffneDt  birds  and  animals,  so  that  at  times  it  almost 
seemed  that  we  must  be  liaiening  to  (he  songs  of  birds,  the 
quacking  of  ducks,  the  cackling  of  hens  and  chickens,  and 
the  noise  of  peacocks,  owls,  calves  and  sheep. 

After  a  while  the  band  plajed  "  The  taking  of  Jean 
d'Acre."  It  was  a  splendid  performance,  and  the  eftect  was 
heightened  by  the  e:q)loeic»i  of  powder  in  imitation  of  can- 
non. When  this  was  finished,  a  little  bell  was  rung,  and  we 
saw  the  crowd  rushing  toward  a  little  pavilion,  so  we  ran  too, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  pit  of  a  small  theatre.  Here 
we  were  obliged  to  stand  up  all  the  time,  and  thus  we  could 
see  all  that  was  going  on.  Mr.  Catlin  exhibited  his  Indian 
scries,  among  which  were  a  council,  a  war-dance,  a  feast,  a 
wedding,  and  a  scalping,  in  which  he  and  others,  painted 
and  dressed  like  Indians,  performed  their  parts  very  well, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  in  accordance  with  the  austoms  of 
the  aborigines  of  our  country,  but  they  were  not  well  re- 
ceived at  all,  many  of  the  different  scenes  being  hissed.  In 
foct,  the  noise  and  bustle,  from  the  time  we  entered  the 
garden,  seemed  insupportable,  aAer  the  quietness  and  order 
with  which  such  things  are  conducted  in  France.  However, 
John  Bull  is  rather  a  boisterous  fellow,  and  he  will  make  a 
bluster  whenever  he  can. 

We  again  sauntered  around  the  garden,  till  the  fireworks 
began ;  these  were  very  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  lasted 
some  time.  In  the  meantime,  a  Signora  something,  walked 
along  a  tight  rope,  which  was  extended  more  than  three  hun- 
dred feet,  and  then  came  back  again,  with  all  the  ease  imag- 
inable, though  amid  glare  and  noise  sufficient  to  shake  tBe 
most  steady  nerves. 

We  left  quite  early,  that  we  might  secure  good  seats  in  the 
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first  omnibss,  which,  Dotwithstandiog  out  haste,  did  not 
leave  till  the  last  moment,  greatly  to  the  aoDoyance  of  an  old 
Scotch  gentleman,  who  became  ezceedin^y  impatient,  though 
to  us  amusingly  so.  At  last  we  started,  but  before  we  got 
far  a  cab  ran  into  us,  and  that  hindered  us  a  half  hour  m<He, 
so  that  although  I  began  this  letter  Friday  night,  it  is  now 
pretty  near  Saturday  moraiag,  and  I  must  close,  or  I  shall 
not  get  sleep  enough  to  fit  me  for  the  "  wear  and  tear  "  of 
another  day.         As.  always,  yoars. 


LoiTDoit,  Aogoii  1 6  th. 
Mv  DEABRBT  p. : 

You  will  begin  to  think  there  ia  to  be  no  end  of  my  letters 
fi-om  this  city,  but  remember  there  are  many  things  here  wor- 
thy to  be  seen,  and  that  I  cannot  dianiiss  them  in  too  sum- 
mary a  manner.  We  ha«e  become  quite  English  in  our 
habits,  no  day  passing  without  our  walking  at  least  eight 
miles,  and  that  too  in  defiance  of  wind  and  weather,  for  I 
believe  it  has  runed  about  every  day  since  we  have  been  in 
England,  though  this  is  by  no  means  the  rainy  season.  Au- 
gust and  Septemb^  are  by  many  here  considered  the  finest 
months  in  the  year,  and  every  one  tells  us  we  see  England  lo 
the  best  advantage.  This  is  not  the  fashionable  season 
however  for  London,  so  we  cannot  have  any  opportunity  to 
see  the  great  ones,  they  being  at  their  country  seats  or  at 
watering  places  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

On  Saturday  we  visited  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  both  of  which  we  were  much  disappointed, 
and  I  really  do  not  think  they  deserve  to  have  any  words  spent 
upon  them ;  but  I  suppose  you  will  like  to  know  something 
about  them,  and  that  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  petty 
annoyances  we  meet  with  in  sight-seeing,  I  will  give  you  the 
fiill  particulars  connected  with  our  visit. 
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We  met  a  man  in  the  atreel  near  Weatminater  Abbey,  who 
asked  U9  if  we  would  like  to  visit  the  two  Houses.  On  our 
answeTiBg  ia  the  affinnative,  he  led  us  to  a  door,  where  he 
gave  as  over  to  the  care  of  a  woman,  who  conducted  us,  not 
to  either  House,  but  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  coro- 
DBtion  banquet  always  tales  place.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
Berentp  feet  long  and  serenly-two  wide,  and  is  one  of  the 
longest  balls,  without  a  pillar  to  support  the  roof,  in  the 
world.  The  ceiling  ia  sustained  bj  rafters  of  cbestnot  wood, 
curiously  carved.  Ten  thousand  persons  can  dine  in  this 
ball  at  once.  Here  Richard  IH.  kept  his  Christmas  festival, 
when  twenty-eight  osen,  three  hundred  sbeqi,  and  fowls  in- 
numerable were  consumed.  Each  day  the  guests  numbered 
ten  thousand,  and  two  thousand  cooks  were  employed  to  pre- 
pare the  viands.    Our  cicerone  there  demanded  one  shilling. 

At  the  door  we  met  our  man,  who  escorted  us  to  the  door 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  we  were  consigned  to  the 
hands  of  another  man,  who  at  last  led  us  into  the  loug-talked 
of  House,  a  moderate  sized  room  with  a  side  gallery,  and 
benches  ImIow,  covered  with  red  cloth,  for  the  Bishops  and 
Lords,  and  a  common  looking  throne  for  the  Queen.  Here 
we  paid  another  shilling.  As  we  came  out  we  met  our  first 
guide ;  he  presented  a  companion  to  us,  saying,  "  Here  is  a 
man  who  will  show  you  the  House  of  Commons,  I  can't;  six- 
pence,  air,  if  you  please,"  and  away  he  went  to  look  out  Soi 
more  strangers.  After  walking  ten  steps  our  fourth  guide 
opened  a  door,  and  once  more  we  were  given  up  to  the  guid- 
ance of  a^l  another  man,  who  in  his  turn  committed  ua  again 
to  female  care.  And  all  Ibis  ceremony  to  see  the  House  of 
Commone,  a  little  "  tucked  up  "  room,  not  bigger  or  better 
looking  than  one  of  our  common  court  chambers  at  home  1 
We  turned  round  and  came  out,  the  woman  after  us,  saying, 
"  This  is  the  Ministerial  side,  sir,  and  that  is  the  Opposition 
side,  sir ;  the  House  site  next  week,  sir."  We  bowed  and 
passed  on,  but  she  hurried  along,  and  said, "  A  sixpence,  sir, 
if  you  please,  sir."    J.  motioned  as  though  he  would  give  the 
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mone^  (o  the  man  >t  the  door,  on  which  she  ran  ap  to  ua  aod 
cried  out  in  a  whining  tone,  "  I  takes  the  moatj,  sir."  Lai 
{  felt  BO  put  out  at  such  continual  imposition,  that  I  couM 
have  scolded  her  right  well.  And  then  the  En^ish  are  con- 
stantly talking  about  the  impositims  practised  upon  travellers 
in  Italy.  Why  really  it  seems  to  me  that  we  saw  nearly  all 
the  palaces  and  churches  in  Italy  at  less  eiipense,  than  the 
little  sight-seeing  we  hare  accomplished  since  we  bare  berai 
ih  London.  It  is  abominable,  and  I  regululy  lose  my  temper 
every  time  I  go  out. 

Yesterday  ne  spent  a  quiet  Sunday  with  Mr.  K.'s  fkmily. 

Mr.  K.  was,  you  know,  a  classmate  of  J.'s  in  B College. 

In  the  morning  we  went  with  them  to  Surrey  Chapel,  the 
Tery  chapel  built  by  Rowland  Hill,  and  in  which  he  formerly 
preached.  It  is  a  large,  plain  looking  chapel,  of  octagonal 
shape,  with  a  gallery  running  entirely  around  it.  It  was  filled 
to  orerflowing.  The  church  service  was  read  by  the  curate, 
after  which  Hr.  Sherman,  the  minister,  made  a  long  extem- 
porary prayer,  in  ^icb  tt  seemed  to  me  he  prayed  for  almoet 
every  body,  and  ander  all  imaginable  cases  of  necessity, 
affliction  and  sickness.  His  sermon  was  excellent ;  his  elo- 
quence, his  energy,  are  worthy  of  his  predecessor.  Under 
the  communiui  table  (hat  predecessor  lies  bnried. 

We  did  not  go  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  hut  spent  the 
time  in  quiet  reading  and  conversation.  It  was  truly  re- 
freshing to  us,  to  spend  such  a  day,  after  the  noise  and  gaiety 
of  Sabbaths  on  the  continent.  We  left  after  an  early  tea, 
and  on  our  way  home  stqiped  at  Hr.  Noel's  church.  We 
were  shown  into  a  pew  in  the  gallery,  and  very  soon  after  we 
got  there,  every  seat  in  the  house  was  occupied.  The  service 
was  read  by  the  same  clergyman  who  officiated  the  Sunday 
before,  Mr.  Noel  himself  not  coming  in  till  after  prayers 
In  his  sermon  we  were  much  interested ;  his  style  and  man- 
ner are  gentle,  pleasing  and  persuasive,  bis  address,  mild  but 
energetic,  his  voice  is  sweetness  itself.  Though  a  nobleman, 
and  the  son  of  a  peeress,  he  chose  to  be  a  servant  of  God 
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rather  than  of  pleasure,  and  to  lay  his  wealth  and  his  honors 
at  his  Master's  feet 

We  have  to-day  taken  a  delightlul  excursion  to  Richmond 
and  its  ennroDB.  Directly  after  breakfast  we  started  to  walk 
to  the  steam-boat,  which  was  advertised  lo  leave  at  ten 
o'clock.  At  all  the  cross-walks  in  the  fashionable  streets  we 
meet  men  or  women,  who  take  it  upon  thranselves  (o  keep 
the  passage  clean  for  foot-passengers.  They  run  before  you, 
using  their  broom  to  such  purpose,  that  although  the  streets 
may  be  muddy,  (and  when  are  they  otherwise  in  London  I)  you 
pass  without  detriment  to  your  well  polished  boots  and  shoes. 
Each  one  generally  expects  a  ha'penny  for  hie  serrices.  In 
John  street  there  b  a  Hindoo  who  sweeps  the  cross-walk, 
and  he  looks  up  so  imploringly  yet  sabmissively  at  the  passers 
by,  and  turns  away  with  snch  meek  sorrow  when  he  gets 
nothing,  that  I  caa  uever  pass  him  without  giving  him  some- 
thing. Several  times  I  hare  tried  to  enter  into  couTersation 
with  him,  but  he  nerer  will  answer  me. 

We  passed  through  the  Hungerford  market,  a  solid  stone 
building,  in  the  upper  story  of  which  are  fruit,  vegetables, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  &c.,  and  in  the  lower,  nice  looking  fish, 
oysters,  crabs  and  lobsters.  We  do  not  fancy  the  oysters 
here,  they  have  a  "  coppery  "  taste.  We  have  many  spats  at 
our  boarding-house  in  relation  to  this  same  subject,  the  Eng- 
lish maintaining  that  their  oysters  are  the  nicest  j  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  their  usual  national  preferences,  standing  up  for 
their  own  ;  and  as  is  customary  with  all  such  controver- 
sies, each  party  seems  to  have  no  chance  of  convincing  the 

We  were  more  than  two  hours  in  going  to  Richmond, 
though  but  ten  miles  from  London,  but  we  were  obliged  to 
pick  our  way  through  steamers,  and  sailboats  and  wherries 
innumerable.  We  did  not  find  the  sail  at  all  tedious,  for 
many  di&rent  objects  of  interest  attracted  our  attention. 
We  passed  under  severd  of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames,  and 
so  had  a  good  opportuuinity  of  noticing  how  firmly  and  sol- 
29* 
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idly  they  were  built.  The  banks  of  the  river,  after  we  got 
out  of  the  city,  were  low,  and  bordered  with  handsome  par ki 
and  Tillas.  The  meadows  were  corered  with  the  richest  green, 
and  sprinkled  over  with  venerable  old  trees.  We  passed  the 
villa  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  that  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  where  Victoria  spent  her  youthful  days. 

As  soon  as  we  stopped  at  Richmond  we  took  an  omnibus 
ft»-  Hampton  Court.  I  think  (an  EnglishmoD  "thinks" 
when  a  Yankee  "  gnesses,")  the  ride  was  pleasant,  though 
(he  "bus"  was  so  crammed,  I  merely  caught  snatches  of  the 
country.  The  approach  to  Hampton  Court  was  delightful, 
through  a  beautiful  park  called  Bushy  Park,  belonging  to  the 
Queen  Dowager.  Under  the  trees  were  groups  of  pet^le 
enjoying  a  rural  dinner. 

Hampton  Court  was  commenced  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  bnt 
was  giveo  to  Henry  Vllt.  in  1S36.  It  is  an  immense  pal- 
ace, built  in  different  styles  of  architecture.  The  rooms 
were  crowded  with  visitors,  the  palace  being  thrown  <q>en  to 
the  public,  and  no  fees  are  demanded.  There  are  some  su- 
perb paintings  by  the  old  Italian  mastetrs,  but  the  most  of  the 
pictorea  are  portraits  by  English  artists.  Independent  of 
their  own  intrinsic  merits,  they  afforded  ns  much  interest 
and  amusement  from  the  different  styles  and  msnnere  (herein 
portrayed.  One  room  is  filled  with  portraits  of  the  belles  of 
the  two  Charleses.  They  are  indeed  exquisitely  beantifiil. 
Pity  that  so  much  moral  depravity  should  have  been  coo- 
cealed  under  such  winning  faces  and  forms. 

The  King's  state-bed  has  hangings  of  purple  satin,  richly 
embroidered.  The  Queen's  bed-curtains  are  of  velvet 
There  is  but  little  furniture  however  in  this  palace.  It  is 
mostly  visited  for  its  pictures.  Q,uite  as  great  a  treat  to  ns 
was  the  park.  It  is  laid  out  in  magnificent  style,  I  think 
even  superior  to  that  at  Versailles.  The  majestic  trees,  the 
open  glades,  the  beautiful  flowers,  the  lakes  and  canals,  the 
deer  gambolling  about,  all  conspire  to  make  it  enchanting. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  green  of  the  meadows  is  Ivighter  and 
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richer  here  than  any  where  else.  I  could  hare  rambled  for 
boars  in  that  ddightfiil  spot.  What  a  fit  place  for  meditation 
at  eventide,  and  at  early  morn,  when  the  repose  of  all  nature 
leads  the  soul,  with  its  fVeshest,  purest  thoughts,  to  God! 

Nor  most  I  forget  the  ^eea-house,  in  which  is  the  largest 
grape  vine  in  the  world.  Really  the,  stem  ia  like  the  trunk 
of  a  small  tree,  it  being  thirteen  inches  round.  In  one  year 
this  vine  produced  two  thousand  two  huudied  and  seventy- 
two  bunches,  which  were  all  appropriated  for  the  Queen's 
table.  It  is  already  loaded  with  purple  clusters.  One  branch 
of  the  vine  is  over  one  hundred  feet  long. 

In  one  part  of  the  park  is  "  the  maze,"  or  wilderness.  It 
only  covers  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  yet  one  might  be  kept 
there  two  or  three  hours.  There  are  two  paths,  one  at  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  letl.  They  wind  and 
twist  and  turn  about,  till  in  attempting  to  follow  them,  you 
get  completely  bewildered,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  find  your  way  out.  The  paths  are  bordered  by  a 
high  hawthorn  hedge,  so  that  no  one  can  jump  over,  or  even 
peep  through  to  see  how  he  is  coming  out.  We  got  out 
sooner  than  any  of  the  others,  but  we  were  a  long  time 
wandering  about,  sometimes  being  quite  "  fetched  up,"  and 
then  being  obliged  to  turn  around,  and  get  into  another 
path.  The  bursts  of  laughter  resounding  from  every  side, 
told  how  amusingly  perplexing  all  found  it. 

We  came  back  to  Richmond  in  "  a  fly,"  an  open  carriage, 
so  we  bad  a  good  opportunity  to  view  the  rich  country  and 
beautiful  villas.  We  passed  a  splendid  house  in  the  Gothic 
style,  belonging  to  Lord  Waldegrave,  formerly  owned  by 
Horace  Walpole.     It  is  a  perfect  gem. 

We  walked  some  time  around  Richmond,  a  pretty  tittle 
town.  We  went  into  the  charch  where  Thomson  is 
buried.  A  tablet  on  the  wall  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion  :  "  In  the  earth  below  this  tablet,  we  the  remains  of 
James  Thomson,  author  of  the  beautiful  poems,  entitled 
The  Seasmts,  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  &c.,  who  died  at 
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KichmtMid,  oD  the  22d  of  August,  and  was  buried  there  on 
the  2Sth,  O.  S.,  1748.  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  unwilliag  that 
io  good  a  man  and  so  sweet  a  poet,  should  be  without  a 
memorial,  has  denoted  the  place  of  his  interment  foi  the 
satisfaction  of  his  admirers.  Id  the  year  of  our  Lord  1792." 
Underneath  u  this  bom  his  Winter. 

"  Father  of  li^t  «nd  life  I    Than  good  Soprtirw  t 
Oh  I  teach  me  what  ia  good  ;  taaeh  me  thyaelf, 
Sale  me  rrom  folly,  Tanity  aad  Tiee, 
Prom  every  low  pursuit,  and  feed  my  aoul 
With  knowledge,  conacioua  peace,  and  virtue  pure. 
Sacred,  rabitaiitial,  oerer  fadiog  bliaa." 

We  attempted  to  find  the  house  where  the  poet  used  to 
live,  supposing,  of  course,  every  body  would  know  so  dis- 
tinguished a  spot.  We  were  told  in  London  that  it  was  in 
Kewfoot  Lane ;  this  we  easily  found,  but  not  thus  easily  the 
house.  Id  Tain  we  asked  ;  no  one  knew  "  Mr.  Thomson." 
We  asked  a  young  girl  if  she  could  tell  us  where  "  Rossdale 
house  "  was.  She  said  "  No,"  but  that  she  knew  where 
Kose  cottage  was,  and  that  a  Mrs.  Steele  lived  there.  We 
asked  her  if  it  was  where  Thomson  formerly  lived.  "  Oh  no, 
I  think  not,"  said  she,  "  for  Mrs.  Steele  has  lived  there  for 
some  time."  Just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
pursuit,  we  found  the  house.  We  rang  the  bell  at  the  gate. 
A  maid  came,  and  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  if  we  could 
see  Thomson's  garden,  said  "  her  ladyship  permits  strangers 
to  go  in."  So  without  knowing  who  "  her  ladyship"  was, 
we  went  in. 

How  beautiful  ia  this  garden  1  A  man  quite  uninspired 
by  the  spirit  of  poesy  might  here  be  prompted  to  write. 
Every  thing  was  as  neat  and  orderly  as  possible,  and  the 
gardener  told  us  it  was  just  as  Thomson  left  it.  In  the 
most  rural  part  of  the  grounds  are  his  favorite  seat,  (a  small 
arbor,)  and  the  very  table  on  which  he  wrote.  Over  the 
entrace  to  the  arbor  is  written, 

"  Here  Tbomaou  auog  the  aeaioDi  and  (heir  chuig«." 
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Report  says  he  was  one  of  the  laziest  men  that  ever  lived, 
and  thsl  althouj^h  he  wrote  so  beandfulljr  of  the  charms  of 
tbe  earlj  moraing,  he  was  a  late  riser.  He  used  to  walk 
about  the  garden  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  too  indolent 
to  pick  the  fruit  from  tbe  trees,  but  he  would  stop  under 
them,  and  bite  out  a  piece  when  within  his  reach. 

Just  as  we  were  starting  ftoro  tlichmond,  a  policeman 
came  and  took  away  our  captain.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
we-could  make  out  what  all  the  filss  was  about,  but  by  diat 
bf  inquiries,  it  seemed  that  as  tbe  boat  was  coming  down 
the  river,  add  was  passing  under  a  bridge,  it  ran  against  a 
tittle  boat,  capsizing  it,  and  thereby  causing  a  young  man 
in  it  to  be  drowned ;  bo  the  boat  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
Richmond  to  night,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  an  hour 
for  another  boat  to  come  along.  It  was  nearly  sunset  when 
we  started,  and  we  had  a  charming  sail  down  tbe  river. 
The  air  was  balmy,  and  Ihe  scenery  seemed  inexpressively 
lovdy,  seen  as  it  wbs  by  the  ec^eiied  light  of  the  closing 
day. 

Let  me  record  tbe  fkct  that  it  has  not  rained  to-day,  at 
least  not  wherb  we  have  been ;  it  may  have  been  a  little 
more  pleasant  irt  the  country  than  in  the  smoky  city.  I 
must  tell  you  how  disappointed  we  have  been  to-day,  in 
hearing  (hat  her  Majesty  is  not  to  open  Parliament  next 
week,  her  physicians  having  declared  that  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly disadvantageous  in  her  present  state  of  health  ;  so 
we  must  take  a  trip  to  Windsor,  for  we  cannot  think  of 
going  home  without  seeing  the  "  island  queen."  Again, 
adiea. 
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LoBDon,  WedoMda;  «*«. 
Mt  dear  p.  ; 

Still  ID  London,  and  BtUI  spending  serera]  haurs  a  day  in 
ieeing  the  lions  of  this  great  metrc^Kilis.  Through  the 
kindness  of  our  friend,  Mr.  P.,  ve  were  furnished  with 
tickets  for  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  a  recqitacle  for  all 
sorts  of  inrentiona,  and  where  lectures  are  daily  given  on 
some  scientific  subject.  It  is  in  reality  a  museum,  in  which 
there  is  a  little  of  every  thing.  I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate 
the  "  things  which  I  saw  "  there.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
machines  for  stamping,  engraving,  coining,  grinding,  and 
cutting,  a  printing  press,  throwing  off  daily  c<^ies  of  the 
journal  of  the  institution,  agricultural  instruments,  modela 
of  churches,  monuments  and  sh^>a,  a  canal  with  locks,  to 
show  the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed,  and  a 
diving-bell,  the  experiments  with  which  we  could  not  see,  aa 
they  did  not  take  place  till  later  in  the  day.  We  saw  also 
tables  of  marble  and  porphyry,  chessboards  made  of  marble 
and  rare  woods  in  imitation  of  mosaic,  chessmen  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  boxes  made  by  the  Chinese,  two  tables  that 
could  play  several  tunes,  docks  of  all  forme,  and  tpecimens 
of  the  moat  minute  cutlery  ever  made,  little  scissors,  knives, 
and  a  small  razor.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  miui^ 
ture  compass,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  about  large  enoogh 
for  a  sixpenny  doll. 

We  heard  a  lecture  on  the  Daguerreotype  process  of  paint- 
ing, just  now  coming  in  vogue.  It  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  us,  but  I  will  not  bore  you  with  any  analysis  of  the 
subject. 

At  one  o'clock  we  went  into  a  darkened  hall,  where  we 
saw  somethingentirely  new  to  us,  called  "  Dissolving  Views." 
The  first  was  a  sea  scene,  and  while  we  were  looking  at  it, 
the  ship  melted  away,  and  a  castle,  in  the  midst  of  mountain 
acenery,  appeared  in  its  stead,  one  view  not  succeeding  an- 
other, as  in  the  magic  lantern,  hut  constitneot  parts  of  one 
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scene,  instantly  resolving  themselves  into  constituent  parts 
of  another.  The  castle  was  soon  converted  into  a  church, 
where  "  adown  the  long  aisle "  was  seen  a  procession  of 
priests  clad  in  white  robes,  while  the  illusion  was  increased 
by  hearing  singing  and  music  at  a  little  distance.  Some  of 
the  scenes  were  quite  familiar  to  us,  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
on  Lake  Geneva,  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  the  Palace 
of  the  Doges  in  Venice.  This  last  was  perfect;  the  light 
Gothic  arches,  the  blue  water,  dotted  with  gondolas,  carried 
us  qoickly  back  to  "the  city  of  the  hundred  isles." 

At  one  time  we  gazed  on  a  large  ship  at  sea,  her  sails  all 
set,  and  she  appareotly  cuttiDg  her  way  through  the  waves.  In 
a  moment  the  scene  was  changed,  the  sea  was  convulsed,  the 
ship  lay  on  her  "  beam  ends,"  and  the  water  poured  over  her 
sides.  It  made  me  shudder  to  think  of  the  wide  ocean  which 
we  have  yet  to  traverse,  and  that  the  fate  of  that  ship  might 
be  ours  also.  Again  we  saw  an  East  Indiaman  close  to  land, 
hailing  once  more  the  welcome  shore,  but  in  a  second,  that 
gallant  ship  was  lit  up  with  Inrid  flames,  and  sail  after  sail 
caught  and  spread  the  devastating  element. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  these  views,  because  so  unlike 
any  thing  we  hare  ever  before  seen. 

We  next  visited  the  National  Gallery,  a  large  and  hand- 
some building  in  Trafalgar  square.  In  the  Gallery  we  were 
highly  delighted.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  there  I 
heard  names  that  made  my  heart  beat  quickly  ;  Guido,  Ra- 
phael, Coreggio,  Da  Vinci,  Murillo,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Ca- 
lacci,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Claude.  These  seemed 
dearer  to  me  than  ever,  because  I  never  expected  to  meet 
them  more,  exc^t  in  print.  Here  Coreggio  seemed  more 
faultless  than  ever.  Shall  I  soon  forget  the  expression  of 
agony  on  the  face  of  Christ,  as  He  appears  with  the  purple 
robe  of  scorn  and  the  crown  of  thorns,  whilst  those  who  oft 
ministered  to  Him,  stand  by  with  sorrowing  faces  1  And 
then  the  sweet  face  of  Mary  in  his  "  Holy  Family,"  and  the 
seraphic  look  of  Raphael's  St.  Catherine,  and  the  mild,  per- 
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suasive,  gealle  face  of  Chrut  in  Da  Vinci'i  "  Christ  Dis- 
patiDg  with  the  Doctors,"  and  those  sunay  landscapes  of 
Claude's,  and  the  chariniDg  lipiies  by  Mmillo,  —  oh,  these 
were  all  inexpressively  lovely ! 

But  were  I  to  describe  all,  it  would  take  me  half  the  night ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  pic- 
tures by  the  "  old  masters,"  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  is 
good.  Some  of  Titian's  and  Rubens'  we  ^bought  not  equal 
to  those  we  saw  in  Italy. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  paintings  by  £nglisfa  ar- 
tists, of  whose  productions  we  have  hitherto  seen  but  few 
■pectmens.  Reynolds,  Wilkie.  Hogarth  and  West  are  the 
most  celebrated.  Reynolds  I  do  not  like ;  Hogarth  and 
Wilkie  d^ict  humorooa  ecenes ;  West  is  toe  well  known  in 
your  own  country  to  need  a  panegyric  here. 

You  will  niHice  that  I  have  not  my  usual  variety  of  de- 
scriptions in  this  letter,  for  I  have  been  i^iged  to  rest  a  little 
more  the  last  two  days  than  I  have  lately  done.  I  am  indeed 
quite  wearied  out.  To-morrow  we  change  the  scene  by  leav- 
ing London  for  a  few  days,  so  look  out  tix  » 
my  next  letter. 


WiHDioi,  9alurd>r  •*«• 
My  dub  p.: 

Prepare  yourself  now  for  a  long  letter.  Lay  in  a  good 
stock  of  patience,  lor  before  I  get  through,  I  shall  encroach 
pretty  largely  upon  it.  Since  we  led  Lraidon,  I  have  been 
BO  bosy  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  write  to  you,  so  I  must 
sum  up  all  our  adventures  in  this  one  epistle. 

On  Thursday  morning  we  left  London  for  Cambridge. 
For  the  first  time  I  mounted  on  the  tc^  of  a  coach,  with 
which  elevated  position  I  was  so  much  pleased,  that  I  shall 
not  hereafter  readily  relinquish  it.     The  country  through 
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which  vre  pssaed  was  delightful,  and  I  already  appreciate  the 
prtisea  beatowed  upon  Eaglish  scenerj .  It  has  not,  to  be 
8UTe,  the  high  mountains  and  secluded  vales  of  Switzerland, 
nor  the  vine-clad  hills  and  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  fair 
Italy,  nor  the  sunny  plains  of  Lombardy ;  but  it  has  the 
cbanns  arieing  from  a  well  cultivated  and  well  watered  land. 
It  has  rural  and  domestic  beauty  well  combined. 

We  passed  through  a  country  sufficiently  billy  to  prevent 
the  scenery  from  being  tame ;  the  meadows  were  clothed 
with  the  brightest  green,  or  yellow  with  the  ripened  grain. 
The  cows  lay  in  luxurious  indolence  under  the  shade  of  an- 
cient trees,  and  the  sheep  browsed  upon  thehill-side,  and  the 
little  villages  had  a  neat  and  clean  and  thrifly  look.  And 
then  the  country  seats  and  parks  that  we  passed,  so  beautiful 
and  BO  well  laid  out,  with  the  large  old  trees  and  velvet  lawns, 
and  the  pretty  hawthorn  hedge  intersecting  the  fields  in  every 
direction,  and  the  laboms  at  work,  binding  the  wheat  into 
sheaves,  or  raking  the  newly  mown  hay,  or  resting  beneath 
the  trees,  taking  dieir  rurid  meal ;  the  busy  gleaners,  scat- 
tered over  a  fidd  but  lately  shorn  of  its  grain ;  all  these  added 
beanty  to  the  scene,  and  made  the  landscape  charming  in  the 
faighest  degree. 

Cambridge  is  a  common  looking  town;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houses  not  very  handsome,  but  the  beauty 
and  the  glory  of  the  place  are  its  Colleges.  We  sp^it  two 
hours  in  rambling  around  them,  our  hearts  yearning  after 
their  quiet  beauties,  and  l(mging  to  be  among  the  favored 
ones  permitted  (o  study  amid  these  classic  shades.  There  are 
seventeen  different  ciJleges,  each  being  built  of  light  colored 
stone,  in  Gothic  style.  The  courts  of  these  buildings  are 
kept  in  the  nicest  manner  ;  gravel  walks  run  around  them, 
but  the  centre  is  covered  with  grass,  not  high  and  waving, 
but  closely  shorn,  seeming  like  velvet  to  the  touch. 

We  visited  King's  CoU^^  Chi^.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  it  1  Yet  in  hearing,  the  half  is  not  known ;  it  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.     It  is  in  the  purest  Gothic  style, 
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hsTing  towers  and  buttresses  and  large  paiated  windova.  If 
the  exterior  strikes  tlie  eye,  the  interior  at  ODce  fixes  your 
attention.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  without  a 
pillar,  the  roof  being  supported  entirely  by  the  buttresses,  so 
that  if  the  walla  were  remored,  the  roof  would  atiil  stand 
firmly.  And  thb  is  the  more  wonderful,  because  the  roof  is 
of  solid  stone,  and  is  of  immense  weight  and  strength.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  handsome  earrings,  among  which  are 
the  arms  of  Henry  VII.  The  screen  between  the  choir  and 
the  nave  is  of  oalc,  beautifully  carved,  and  having  the  arms 
of  Henry  VUI.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  Within  the  choir  are 
seats  or  stalls,  finely  carved,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
cbtnr,  a  magnificent  window  of  richly  stained  ^ass. 

By  winding  stcfts  we  ascended  to  the  roof,  where  we  bad 
a  good  opportunity  to  survey  the  beauties  around  ns.  We 
could  look  down  into  alt  the  quodrauf^ea  of  the  colleges, 
upon  the  neat  chaste  edifices,  upui  the  river  Cam,  not  wider, 
to  be  sure,  than  a  mill  stream,  but  bordered  bj  the  most 
beautifiil  trees,  through  which  peeped  many  a  rustic  bridge, 
and  np<Mi  the  delightful  walks  stretching  beymd. 

After  we  left  the  cht^l,  we  crossed  the  river  by  one  of 
tiie  bridges,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  loitered  around  nnder 
those  fine  old  trees.  The  sky  was  unclouded,  the  air  was 
soft,  the  birds  sang  cheerily,  and  the  setting  son  threw  a 
golden  tint  over  the  fair  landscape.  While  we  walked  we 
communed  with  by*gone  days,  thinking  of  the  old  iUustrioos 
dead  who  oft  had  trod  these  very  paths,  liallowing  the  spot  by 
their  pious  sentiments.  And  how  well  calculated  is  such  a 
scene  for  holy  contemplations,  for  all  things  ^ak  of  God. 
The  very  trees  seemed  to  lift  their  lofty  t<^  to  the  sky  in 
praise  of  Him,  the  whole  air  was  redolent  with  His  love,  and 
the  perfect  silence  that  reigned  through  these  walks,  ren- 
dered them  more  fit  to  be  a  temple  for  the  living  God. 

These  walks  extend  two  or  three  miles  ftom  the  river. 
Each  ccJlege  has  its  own  bridge  over  the  Cam,  and  its  own 
walks.  We  were  loath  to  leave  so  charming  a  spot,  but  at  last 
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we  were  forced  to  retrace  oar  steps.  Then  through  the  treea 
we  caught  roanj  ^impees  of  the  noble  buildings,  and  occa- 
sionalljr  met  a  stray  student  wearing  the  collegiate  gown  and 
cap,  and  wandering  along  the  now  desolate  walks,  for  this  is 
the  period  of  "  the  long  vacation." 

We  were  all  day  yesterday  oa  the  way  from  Cambridge  to 
Oxford,  the  distance  being  ninety  miles.  The  ride  was  truly 
ddightful,  the  country  stiU  more  charmiog  than  the  day  be- 
fore. Just  after  we  left  Cambridge,  we  met  the  gleaners 
going  frmn  the  fields,  their  garments  wet  with  the  dew,  and 
their  arms  loaded  with  grain.  I  thought  from  the  abun- 
dance gleaned  that  there  must  hare  been  a  Boaz  to  com- 
mand the  reapers  to  let  fall  a  few  ears  for  the  handmaidens. 

We  passed  through  many  towns,  hsTing  names  reminding 
us  of  home;  Ellington,  Hingham,  Northampton,  and  others. 
We  also  passed  by  many  country  seats.  Lord  Southampton's 
park  bordered  for  some  distance  <«e  side  of  the  road.  The 
village  near  bis  estate  is  a  pretty,  rustic  little  thing,  the 
bouses  baring  Gothic  porches.  We  saw,  at  a  little  distance, 
Stowe,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Blenheim, 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  by  the  crown,  after 
the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  country  abounded  with  church- 
es, mostly  in  the  Gothic  style.  At  one  time  when  we  were 
oo  the  mmmit  of  a  hill,  we  counted  eight  spires. 

As  we  entered  Oxford,  we  passed  by  the  monument  being 
erected  to  the  martyrs.  The  pedestal  is  square,  but  the  tt^ 
is  to  be  finished  in  Gothic  style,  having  niches  for  the  statues 
of  Cranmer,  Latimer  and  Ridley. 

We  were  a  little  disappointed  in  Oxford,  perhaps  because 
we  had  beard  it  so  highly  lauded.  The  town  is  doubtless 
superior  to  Cambridge,  but  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
University  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  former  place,  and  the 
grounds  around  them  are  not  half  so  pretty  nor  so  nicely 
kept,  the  grass  growing  in  many  places  wild  and  long.  In 
short,  every  thing  looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  decay.  The 
colleges  have  an  antique  tq>pearance,  though  many  of  them 
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have  latelj  been  repaired.  There  are  nineteen  cdUKgee  and 
fire  halle ;  some  of  them  have  singular  names  —  "  Jesaa  Cot- 
lege,"  "  Bod;  of  Christ,"  "  All  Soals',"  and  "  Magdalen." 
The  oldest  of  them  is  "  Uniiersitj  College,"  which  was  cran- 
menced  in  673. 

We  FJaited  the  principal  edifices  to  the  ruination  of  our 
pockets,  being  obliged  at  each  place  to  give  at  least  one  shil- 
ling. We  first  went  into  the  hall  where  the  prize  poems  are 
recited,  and  the  degrees  conferred.  This,  the  female  cice- 
rone told  us,  is  an  imposing  sight.  The  Dnke  of  Welling- 
ton, as  Chancellor,  sits  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  wears  a 
robe  of  black  satin,  trimmed  with  gold  lace;  the  noblemen 
appear  in  purple  robes,  while  the  Dean  and  high  officers  of 
the  University  are  decked  in  crimson  array.  This  hall  is  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  will  seat  four  thousand  per- 
sons. I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  "  Iron 
Duke,"  a  high-back  chair  of  dark  oak.  Among  the  portraits 
in  this  hall,  were  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  taken  at  the  time  the  degrees  were  confer- 
red np<m  (hem.  We  also  were  shown  the  chair  in  which 
Prince  Albert  sat  when  he  received  the  degree,  (though  of 
what  I  know  not.)  It  was  of  crimson  velvet  in  a  frame  of 
oak  gilded. 

We  visited  three  chapels,  of  which  I  shall  say  bat  little. 
These  were  all  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  all  had  windows  of 
stained  glass,  some  five  hundred  years  old,  and  some  of  more 
recent  date.  In  "  New  College  Chapel  "  we  saw  a  crosier 
belonging  to  one  of  the  old  bishops  ;  it  is  shaped  like  a  shep- 
herd's crook,  and  is  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  Behind  this 
chapel  was  a  fine  walk,  bordered  with  flowers.  The  wall 
snrrounding  it  is  a  part  of  the  old  city  wall,  now  overgrown 
with  ivy. 

In  the  quadrangle  front  of  Magdalen  College,  we  saw  in 
one  corner,  a  little  pulpit,  called  "Friar  Bacon's  pulpit," 
JTom  which  he  used  to  preach.  At  the  opposite  end  is  the 
house  of  the  Provost ;  he  has  been  in  oflice  fifty-one  years, 
and  is  the  oldest  Fellow  of  the  College  in  Oxford. 
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Cf  all  the  ch^>elB  in  OxAwd,  Hagdalen  Chapel  is  th«  most 
beautiful.  It  has  beeu  lately  fitted  up,  but  in  the  same  style 
as  of  old.  The  seats  are  of  carved  oak,  the  trails  and  ceil- 
ing are  of  stone,  richly  sculptured.  The  altar  ia  covered 
with  bas-reliefs,  .r^resenting  the  Aonuuciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  the  Resurrection  and  the  As- 
cension. Besides  this,  there  is  a  magnificent  painting  of 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  by  Guido,  but  now  known  to  be  by  Morallio,  a  Spanish 
artist,  whose  worka  are  very  rare.  I  asked  our  cicerone  if 
he  was  sure  that  was  the  name,  iar  I  never  before  heard  it, 
but  although  he  rqieated  his  assertion,  I  think  he  must  have 
been  mistaken,  and  that  the  painter  was  Murillo.  But  be  it 
by  whom  it  may,  it  is  an  exquisite  gem.  The  face  is  ex- 
pressive of  pain,  yet  full  of  meek  submissioD,  and  the  body 
bends  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  cross. 

In  a  little  chapel  formerly  used  as  a  private  oratory,  is  the 
tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  College,  the  father  of  Bishop 
Winchester.  It  is  of  alabaster,  surmounted  by  a  recumbent 
statue  of  the  deceased.  The  arms  of  the  family  are  a  lily  ; 
hence  the  abondance  of  lilies  in  the  carvings  about  the 
chi^l. 

Magdalen  College  is  the  largest  of  all  the  colleges,  and 
looks  much  fresher  and  neater  than  the  other  buildings,  it 
having  been  recently  repaired.  Back  of  it  is  a  circular  walk 
planted  around  with  trees,  the  branches  of  which  meet  at  the 
top.  This  is  called  "  Addison's  Walk,"  having  been  the 
favorite  resort  of  that  poet.  The  plat  in  the  centre  is  hut 
pocffly  cared  for,  the  grass  growing  rank  and  high. 

We  visited  Christ  Church,  built  in  the  old  Saxon  style 
with  round  arches.  Among  the  tombs  there  is  one  of  a  saint, 
a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings.  It  is  two  stories  high, 
and  the  steps  leading  to  the  top  are  quite  worn,  having  been 
much  used  by  the  devotees  of  past  sges. 

We  walked  by  St,  Peter's  Church,  the  oldest  in  the  town, 
being  more  than  eleven  hundred  years  old.     The  walls  were 
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SO  thick,  that  enough  baa  been  taken  frran  the  interior  to 
make  room  for  sixty  more  eeati  in  the  cbnrcb.  It  has  an 
antique  appearance.  In  fact,  every  thing  about  tlie  colleges 
at  Oxford  bears  the  appearance  of  age,  and  in  some  places 
even  of  decay,  so  that  at  first  they  eufier  in  comparison  with 
the  perfect  neatneaa  and  finish  of  the  buildings  at  Cambridge, 
though  I  think  they  grow  upon  one's  affections  and  fancy, 
after  a  while. 

From  Oxford  we  came  here  partly  by  coach  and  partly  by 
rail-road.  On  the  rail-road  we  came  very  rapidly,  I  think 
iratber  qnicker  than  our  usual  rate  of  travelling  at  home. 
When  in  London  our  &iends  advised  us  in  going  on  the  rail- 
road, always  to  take  the  second-class  cars.  At  this  we  de- 
murred, pleading  that  we  never  did  any  thing  of  the  kind  at 
home,  but  we  were  told  in  aoswer  to  all  our  objections,  that 
every  body  practised  it  in  this  country,  except  the  nobility 
and  the  very  richest  and  most  exclusive  peraons,  and  that 
furthermore  the  first-class  carriages  were  so  shut  up,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  any  thing  from  them,  so  we  finally 
yielded,  and  to-day  took  the  second-class,  generally  half  or 
three  fourths  the  price  of  the  first-class.  By  the  way,  yoa 
never  bear  the  word  "  cars  "  here  ;  they  are  called  carriages. 
A  rail-road  is  "  rail-way,"  and  in  speaking  of  the  hours  of 
starting,  they  say,  the  "  rail  goes."  Depots  are  "  stations  " 
here.  The  arrangements  on  this  road,  apart  of  "the  Great 
Western  Rail-way,"  are  admirable.  At  regular  intervals 
men  are  stationed,  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  track, 
and  if  all  is  clear  at  the  time  of  the  "  rail "  coming  along, 
they  stand  with  their  arm  extended,  and  thus  they  can  be 
seen  from  some  distance.  If  they  are  not  at  their  posts,  the 
engineer  slackens  his  pace,  and  thus  the  most  perfect  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  accidents.  The  doors  of  the  "  carriages " 
are  locked,  so  that  no  one  can  get  in  or  out,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  conductor.  All  the  men  employed  on  this 
road  wear  an  uniform  of  dark  green  cloth,  corded  with  red, 
having  on  the  collar  of  the  coat  the  letters  G.  W.  R. 
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The  stopping  place  for  Windeor  is  Slough,  two  mites  from 
here,  where  we  tocJt  s  cab.  We  eagetiy  looked  ont  for  the 
Castle,  and  as  soon  as  we  caagbt  sight  of  it  we  saw  the  broad 
pennon  waring  &0[n  the  t(^  of  "the  roaad  tower,"  in  token 
that  her  majesty  was  yet  there.  Had  she  left  for  London, 
we  intended  returning  this  evening. 

As  soon  as  we  selected  onr  rooms  at  the  hotel,  we  started 
off  for  the  Castle.  It  is  a  noble  pile  of  buildings  in  the  cas- 
tellated Gothic  style,  ornamented  with  towers  and  butttesses 
and  arched  gateways.  It  is  built  of  small  slabs  of  grey  stone, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  park,  extending  more 
than  fourteen  miles  around.  Just  as  we  reached  the  front  of 
the  Castle,  we  were  told  that  the  Princess  Royal  was  ex- 
pected out,  BO  we  joined  with  the  multitude  eager  to  see  the 
royal  baby.  While  waiting,  we  gazed  around,  first  on  the 
castle,  then  oo  the  park,  longing  to  be  walking  beneath  B<»ne 
of  those  old  majeatic  trees.  Directly  in  front  of  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  and  within  the  park,  stretches  aetraight  road,  two 
miles  long,  bordered  with  noble  oaks.  This  ia  called  "  the 
long  walk,"  and  is  usually  the  ride  of  the  royal  party.  But 
the  sound  of  wheels  within  one  of  the  courts  of  the  casUe, 
recalled  oar  attention,  the  porter  with  a  flourish  (^ned  the 
gates,  and  out  came  a  horseman,  followed  by  a  barouche,  in 
which  sat  the  nurse,  holding  in  her  arms  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne,  the  Princess  Victoria  Adelaide  Maria  Louisa. 
She  is  a  cunning  little  thing,  about  nine  months  old,  and  is 
really  quite  pretty,  with  her  fair  complexion  and  light  blue 
eyes.  For  the  amusement  of  the  women-kind  at  home,  I 
will  tell  you  how  she  was  dressed,  and  let  them  judge  how 
becoming  such  a  costume  would  be.  She  wore  a  white  cam- 
bric pelisse,  having  a  great  wide  cape,  and  a  broad  black 
belt,  and  a  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  around  the  crown  with 
white  plaited  ribbon,  and  quite  large  enough  for  a  child  four 
years  old.  And  this  little  sprig  of  royalty  has  her  carriage 
and  horses  and  attendants,  and  takes  her  airing  twice  every 
day,  which  event  is  duly  announced  in  the  "  London  Times" 
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the  next  day.  Furthermwe,  she  is  diowed  the  nice  sam  of 
ten  tbouaand  poonds  a  ytu  for  her  individaal  exptnsea. 

The  babj  has  paaaed  by ;  the  crowds  have  duly  bowed 
and  paid  their  court  to  it,  and  once  more  turn  to  the  CMtle 
gate  to  await  the  coming  of  Uie  royal  mother.  Every  eye  ia 
turned  to  the  clock,  for  the  qaeen  is  known  to  be  punctual, 
and  just  at  the  moment,  the  gate  once  more  swings  back, 
and  two  horsemen  issue  theretrom,  anaouocing  the  coming 
of  the  queen.  She  came  in  a  low  opea  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  driven  by  "  Hia  Royal  Higlmcss  Prince  Albert 
of  Sue  Cobourg."  So  totally  unlike  is  she  fiom  all  the 
portraits  I  have  seen  of  her,  that  I  thought  I  must  be  mis- 
taken, and  I  drew  back  from  the  crowd,  saying,  in  a  ttme  of 
disappointment,  "  Is  that  her  majesty  1 "  The  carriage  came 
slowly  altmg,  so  I  bad  a  good  <9portunity  to  take  a  full  sur- 
vey (everybody  is  allowed  to  stare  at  royalty).  She  has  a 
light  though  not  a  clear  complexion,  bluish  grey  eyes,  a  small 
mouth,  but  full  lips,  and  rather  projecting  teeth,  and  ia  ex- 
cessively grave  looking.  To  the  bows  and  greetings  of  the 
multitude,  she  answered  by  an  almost  imperceptible  indina- 
titm  of  the  head,  and  a  alight  wave  of  the  hand,  which  by 
the  way  is  small  and  well  sliaped,  but  no  smile  ^^teared  ob 
her  lips.  Prince  Albert,  too,  looked  quite  as  grave,  which 
made  me  think  they  had  been  having  a  matiimmiial  squabble ; 
bat  doubtless  they  do  not  ccmsider  it  consistent  with  royal 
dignity  to  laugh  and  look  cheerful,  at  least  in  public.  "  His 
Royal  Highness"  is  a  fine  looking  man;  and  to-day  waa 
dressed  entirely  in  black,  even  to  a  weed  upon  his  hat,  being 
in  mourning  for  some  of  his  German  cousins.  To  the  edifi- 
cation of ,  I  will  tell  you  how  her  majesty  was  dressed. 

She  was  almost  covered  with  a  large  cashmere  shawl,  and 
wore  a  pale  pink  bonnet.  Her  dress  differed  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  any  ordinary  gentlewoman's,  at  least  to  my  eye. 
Doubtless  on  state  occasions  she  looks  the  queen. 

Their  carriage  was  followed  by  several  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  attended  by  their  grooms,  and  by  two  carriages. 
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in  which  w^e  "  the  ladies  in  waitiog,"  the  Ducheae  of  Kent, 
(mother  to  the  qoeen,)  Lord  John  Ruaeell,  a  middle-aged  man, 
thin  and  pale,  and  his  young  bride,  a  beautifnl  creature. 

We  also  saw  the  royat  cavalcade  when  it  returned.  The 
baby  was  held  up  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  spectators ; 
the  gentlemen  bowing  to  it,  and  the  ladies  kissing  their 
bands.  The  queen  locdced  a  little  more  pleasant,  and  bowed 
more  graciously,  but  withoat  smiling.  I  had  the  honor  of 
receiring  a  bow  from  her  majesty.  Oh  I  but  shan't  I  he 
proud  when  I  get  home,  to  tell  that  I  have  been  bowed  to  by 
the  Pope  and  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  t  I  hope,  how- 
erer,  to  bear  these  honors  with  all  becoming  meekaesa. 

To  account  for  the  queen's  gravity  at  the  present  time, 
"  tbey  say  "  she  is  troubled  at  tbe  gloomy  aspect  of  aSaiis ; 
or,  in  newspaper  parlance,  that  "  the  royal  mind  is  per- 
[dexed."  Besides,  too,  she  is  not  well  now,  so  that  may  mdte 
some  difference.  But  what  a  bore  it  must  be  every  time  she 
rides  out  to  be  obtiged  to  meet  a  crowd  I  I  declare,  when 
I  think  more  soberly  about  it,  I  don't  wonder  she  looked 
grare. 

We  spent  the  two  hours,  which  elapsed  during  "  the 
drive"  of  her  majesty,  in  looking  about  the  castle.  The 
rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  royal  &mily  are  nev» 
shown  to  visitwa.  They  open  upon  the  terrace,  and  com- 
mand fine  views  of  the  park.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  terrace, 
which  slopes  gently  down,  is  a  flower  garden,  well  laid  out, 
and  ornamented  with  statues  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  two 
vases  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  terrace  is  quite  a 
favorite  walk  with  her  majesty. 

The  state  apartments  of  the  castle  we  visited,  walking  quite 
leisurely  throngh  them,  having  sufficient  time  to  examine 
the  fine  paintings.  As  this  castle  is  the  summer  retreat  of 
England's  queen,  perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  further 
details  conceining  iL 

The  first  room  we  entered  was  the  "  Vandyke  room,"  so 
called  because  all  the  pictures  are  by  that  great  master. 
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They  are  moatly  portraits  of  the  fiunily  of  Charles  L  There 
are  fire  different  portraits  of  the  beautiful  and  nnfortunate 
Henrietta  Maris.  The  walla  of  the  room  are  hung  with 
crimson  damaBk,  wrought  with  the  insignia  of  the  orders  of 
the  Garter,  St  Patrick  and  the  Bath,  interspersed  «ith  the 
rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle. 

Next  c<Hnes  the  Queen's  drawing-romn,  the  walls  Hoed 
with  damask,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  William  IV.  and 
Adelaide.  The  ceiling  of  this,  and  indeed  of  many  of  the 
rooms,  is  of  stucco,  embellished  with  cornices  of  oak  well 
carved,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  large  panel  surrounded 
by  the  oak,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle.  In  thia  room  are 
some  exquisite  landscapes  by  Zuccinelli,  a  name  I  nerer 
heard  before.  They  come  nearer  those  of  Claude  Lorraine 
than  of  any  other  puntings  I  have  seen,  though  they  want 
that  clear,  golden  light  which  Claude  sheds  over  all  hia 
scenes. 

Adjoining  this  ro<»n  is  one  called  the  "  Queen's  cloaet," 
probably  a  kind  of  cabinet.  It  is  a  small,  oblong  roam,  the 
ceiling  decked  with  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
hangings  are  of  pale  blue  silk,  having  the  letters  A.  R.  over 
a  crown.  The  mirrors  and  the  pictures  here  are  in  frames 
of  silver.  Among  the  pictures  are  two  sweet  scenes  by 
Claude,  a  head  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  two  portraits  by 
Hcdbein,  and  several  figures  by  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and 
Teniera. 

Then  came  the  King's  closet,  the  ceiling  ornamented  with 
naval  emblems,  the  anchor  and  trident.  The  hangings 
are  crimson  damask,  and  are  wrought  with  the  rose,  the 
shamrock,  the  thistle,  and  the  letters  W.  R.  Among  the 
paintings  by  "  the  old  masters,"  there  is  an  excellent  Ma- 
donna, and  an  "  £cce  homo,"  by  my  favorite  Carlo  Doici, 
and  St  Catherine  and  St.  Sebastian  by  Guido. 

The  King's  council-room  and  drawing-room  have  some 
fine  pictures.  In  the  drawing-room  is  a  large  oriel  window, 
from  which  there  is  a  lovely  view  of  the  park.     Four  im- 
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mense  mirrors  adorn  the  walls.  We  nv  here  a  chair  made 
from  the  roof  of  Ailoway  kirk,  (mentioned  in  Burns'  "  Tarn 
O"  Shanter,")  haring  c»i  the  back  a  brass  tablet,  on  which 
that  poem  is  engraTed. 

The  throne  loom  u  ^lendid.  Unlike  most  throne  rooms, 
it  is  hung  with  deep  blue  velvet,  (called  here  garter  blue,) 
and  the  throne  is  under  a  cant^y  of  the  same  material.  In 
this  room  George  III.  laid  in  state,  for  a  few  days  previoas 
to  his  burial. 

Nest  we  entered  "  the  Waterloo  chamber."  It  ia  lighted 
b;  windowB  in  tbs  ceiling,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
the  portraits  of  sovereigns,  generals,  and  eminent  men,  who 
were  either  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  who  lived 
■t  that  time.     Here  William  IV.  laid  in  state. 

Then  comes  the  ball-room,  ninety-aix  feet  long.  The 
walls  ue  hung  with  six  largo  pieces  of  Gobelin  tapestry. 
There  are  live  chandeliers  in  this  room.  St.  George's  Hall 
is  two  hundred  feet  long.  The  ceiling  is  of  dark  oak  in 
Saxcn  arches,  and  has  the  arms  of  all  the  knights  of  the 
garter.  The  walla  are  plentifullj  spriukled  with  shields, 
helmets,  and  ^>eBrs,  The  south  side  of  the  room  ia  almost 
entirely  filled  with  windows,  and  opposite  to  them  are  full- 
length  portraits  of  the  last  eleven  sovereigns  of  England.  At 
either  end  ia  a  music  gallery  ;  and  under  a  canopy  ia  an  oak 
chair  of  the  time  of  Ethelbert,  who  reigned  in  the  ninth 
century. 

Next  comes  the  guard-room.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are 
painted  to  imitate  stars.  Around  the  room  are  pieces  of 
ancient  armor,  and  weapons  of  warfare.  At  the  upper  end 
is  a  part  of  the  foremast  of  the  Victory,  which  was  perforated 
by  a  ball  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ;  and  on  h^  of  the 
mast  ia  a  coloeaal  bust  of  Nelstm,  and  on  either  side  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  ordnance,  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold,  taken  from 
Tippoo  Saib  at  the  battle  of  Seringapatam. 

Then  we  came  to  the  grand  staircase,  and  "  grand  "  it  is, 
lighted  from  the  top,  and  having  balustrades  of  stone,  well 
sculptured. 
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In  all  these  rooms  the  furniture  was  covered,  but  I  satis- 
fied my  woman's  curiosity  bf  peeping  nnder  the  coTera. 
The  chairs  and  settees  were  in  all  insUnces  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  hangiogs  of  the  rooms. 

The  newspapers  and  guide-books  say  the  castle  is  i^n  to 
the  public  efery  Saturday  and  Sunday;  and  so  we  went 
through  all  the  rooms  without  thinking  about  the  pay,  but 
as  we  came  down  the  ettur s,  lo  I  we  were  met  by  a  female 
guard,  who  politely  demanded  a  shilling  from  each  one.  So 
"  c^n  to  the  public,"  in  the  English  dictionary,  means  "  pay 
one  shilling." 

We  then  went  to  "  the  round  tower,"  a  large  circular 
tower  (Ml  a  high  mound,  and  inhabited  by  the  governor  of 
the  castle.  We  mounted  by  about  two  hundred  steps  to  the 
t<^,  where  we  had  a  grand  ?iew  of  the  park  and  the  country 
around.  We  could  trace  for  miles  the  windings  of  the 
Thames,  and  had  a  near  view  ot  the  old  Gothic  college  of 
Eton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  From  this  elevated 
spot  twelve  different  counties  may  be  seen,  and  even  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  twenty-one  miles  distant.  This 
tower  is  also  "  open  to  the  public,"  and  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  castle. 

You  may  well  suppose  that  after  this  day's  work,  we  are 
some  tired ;  and  I  think  I  may  be  excused  frotn  writing  any 
more,  though  I  have  not  encroached  so  largely  on  that  stock 
of  patience  as  I  threatened  to.  However,  do  not  flatter 
yourself  that  I  have  got  through  ;  for,  as  I  cannot  send  thb 
letter  before  Monday,  I  shall  leave  it  c^n  till  I  am  aUe  to 
give  you  an  account  of  our  Sunday  at  Windsor. 


Sundaj  evening. 

This  morning  we  went  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  a  fine 
Gothic  edifice  connected  with  Windsor  Castle.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  till  a  few  minutes  before  service  com- 
menced.    As  soon  as  the  door  was  t^ened,  there  was  such 
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a  rush  for  seats,  thu  we  were  hariied  through  the  nare  into 
the  choir,  without  hsriiig  an  <q>porti]Qity  even  to  glance 
■round.  In  the  cboir  where  service  was  perforoied,  the  aeats 
are  of  dark  oak,  hafing  Gothic  pinnacles  beautifully  carved. 
Oter  them  hang  the  bauoers  of  the  knights  of  St.  Oeorge. 
The  organ  is  finished  off  in  the  same  style  as  the  stalls.  The 
service  was  chanted,  the  psalms  fw  the  dajr,  the  creed  and  the 
liturgj;  and  the  prayer  and  the  lessons  were  read  in  such  a 
tone,  that  one  might  almost  sa;  they  were  chanted  too. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  there ;  but  so  con- 
cealed in  their  little  box  in  the  gallery,  that  we  caught  but 
few  glimpses  of  them.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  preacher, 
but  hia  sermon  was  truly  excellent  and  practical. 

After  the  sermon  a  long  anthem  was  sung,  in  which  a  boy 
having  a  sweet,  rich  voice  bore  the  most  prominent  pari. 
The  queen  and  the  prince  entered  into  it  with  great  zest ; 
keeping  time  with  their  heads,  and  singing  with  much 
q>irit. 

After  service  was  over,  we  saw  the  queen  and  bei  royal 
consort  ride  from  the  ch^et ;  though  but  a  atone's  throw  to 
their  apartments,  they  rarely  walk.  We  went  back  to  the 
church  to  view  the  monuments,  but  we  could  not  gain  ad- 
mission. 

After  dinnw  we  took  a  stroll  in  the  beautiful  park.  This 
is  one  of  the  grandest  parks  in  the  world.  One  might  well 
walk  in  it  all  day  without  tiring,  so  great  is  the  variety  of 
upland  and  lowland,  of  shaded  dells  and  sunny  glades,  of  line 
old  trees  and  velvet  lawns.  We  sauutued  dowly  down  "  the 
limg  walk,"  looking  in  vain  for  the  little  lake  "  of  Virginia 
water;"  but,  although  we  walked  two  or  three  miles,  we 
saw  nothing  of  it,  so  we  turned  our  faces  horaeward.  Now 
while  I  write  the  castle  bell  is  ringing  the  hoar  of  nine,  and 
cheerily  and  richly  sound  the  merry  chimes. 

While  the  queen  resides  here,  Windsor  is  a  great  place 
of  resort,  particularly  on  Sundays.  To-day  no  less  than  two 
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thousand  persons  came  on  the  railfoad,  —  to  u j  nothing  of 
the  numbers  by  other  conreyuices. 

We  now  bid  farewell  to  royaltj'i  abode,  and  to  royalty 
iteelf;  expecting  to  see  nothing  more  of  the  state  that  attends 
sovereigns,  for  in  our  own  land,  whither  we  are  hastening, 
one  is  as  much  a  sovereign  as  another.  Were  this  a  fitting 
time  and  place,  I  might  enter  into  a  long  disquisition  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  a  monarchy  as  opposed  to  a  republic  ; 
but  it  is  neither  becoming  the  day  nor  the  individual ;  for 
you  would  hardly  expect  one  of  the  weaker  sex  to  say  any 
thing  on  such  a  subject  that  would  prove  edifying,  so  I  bid 
you  good  night. 


LonDon,  Hondi;  enaiag. 
Mt  dub  Fhiend  : 

We  are  once  more  in  our  old  room  here,  and  it  really 
seems  quite  natural,  and  to  date  my  letter  from  London  loo. 
After  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  given  you  but  poor  and 
weak  descriptions  of  this  great  city  ;  yet  I  can  but  hope  that 
the  budget  of  letters  sent  from  this  place,  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  you.  And  now  I  have  but  little  more  to  say  before 
we  leave  London  again,  and  this  time  perhaps  forever.  1 
spent  all  this  morning,  afler  we  got  back  from  Windsor,  in 
packing  our  trunks  to  send  to  Liverpool,  that  we  may  not  be 
troubled  with  them  in  our  excursions  through  this  kingdom. 
We  start  to-morrow,  on  an  eight  weeks'  tour,  with  only  a 
carpet  bag  and  small  valise.  I  flatter  myself  but  few  ladies 
can  travd  with  as  little  baggage  as  I  can.  No  one,  in  coach 
or  rail  carriages,  is  allowed  but  so  many  pounds  of  baggage, 
and  for  all  over  the  allotted  quantity  he  is  charged  an  extra 
price ;  so  you  see  one  saves  expense  as  well  as  trouble  in 
going  with  as  few  encumbrances  as  possible. 
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At  torn  o'clock  we  walked  to  Hyde  Park,  We  hod  pur- 
posely left  this  for  the  last  thing  to  be  seen,  hoping  that  the 
queen  might  return  to  town ;  and  that  thus,  in  this  faahioiH 
able  place  of  promenade,  we  might  see  some  of  the  great 
characters,  at  present  figuring  on  the  stage  of  English  affairs. 
But  there  is  now  no  probability  of  her  majesty  coming  to 
open  parliament,  and  we  can  no  longer  delay  our  departure 
from  this  city. 

No  hackney  coach  is  allowed  to  go  within  the  enclosure 
of  Hyde  Park ;  no  carriages  but  those  belonging  to  the 
nobility  and  the  rich  people  are  there  seen,  so  of  course,  in 
the  fashionable  season,  and  at  the  usual  hoars  of  driving  oat, 
it  is  thronged  with  the  "  titled  great."  I  was  disappointed 
in  the  park  ;  it  is  smaller  than  Regent's,  and  I  think  inferior 
to  it.  Serpentine  river,  running  through  it,  however,  gives 
TBiiety  to  the  scene.  In  one  respect  it  is  superior  to  Regent^s 
Park,  for  it  has  a  handsome  iron  railing  ar<Mind  it. 

At  "  Hyde  Park  Comer,"  is  a  beautiful  gate  in  the  style 
of  a  triumphal  arch ;  and  opposite  to  this,  we  pass  under 
another  arch,  through  Queen's  Park,  to  Sl  James'  Palace 
and  Park.  This  park  is  very  pretty,  and  has  in  the  centre 
a  little  lake,  in  which  there  is  a  small  island.  The  palace 
is  large,  fronting  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Around  the 
building  is  a  noble  colonnade.  In  front  is  an  arch,  modelled 
after  the  arch  of  Constantine  in  Rome. 

ThestreetsofLmidon  are  lit  with  gas,  and  are  therefore 
pleasant  to  walk  in  during  any  time  of  evening  or  night 
We  have  often  seen  respectable  looking  females  walking 
altme  at  late  hours;  and  so  excellent  are  the  police  arrange- 
ments, that  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  walk  out  by  myself  any 
time  during  the  evening. 

This  morning  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  friend 
and  former  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  T.  He  is  on  his  way  home. 
And  thna  has  ended  our  last  day  in  London.  We  have 
enjoyed  exceedingly  our  visit  here ;  and  among  all  our  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  numerous  and  varied  as  they  are,  few 
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will  be  more  pleuant  tbaa  thoae  eonnected  vhb  oar  two 
weeki'  ■ojourn  in  thi<  rast  metn^olid.  And  ao  I  bid  joo 
good  b^e. 


Cbbltinsaii,  TbOridaj  ctcnmS' 
Hr  DKIK  FrIKHD  : 

We  go  30  rapidly  from  place  to  plaCe,  that  I  shall  now  not 
be  tible  to  write  to  ;ou  oftener  thou  twice  a  week,  bo  you 
maj  expect  Jong  letters  each  time.  In  fact,  I  begin  to  think 
that  I  have  no  faculty  to  condense  my  descriptions,  so  u  to 
bring  them  within  a  small  compass.  However,  if  the  letters 
do  bat  pleaae  and  amuse  yon,  it  matters  not  to  me,  whether 
they  are  long  or  short.  And  now  to  review  the  past  We 
came  to  Bristol  Tuesday  by  "  the  Great  Western  rail-road," 
which  has  only  been  completed  about  six  weeks.  We  have 
heard  so  much  in  oUr  own  country  about  the  superiority  of 
the  English  roads  to  ours,  that  t  have  been  led  to  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  them.  On  the  road  from  London  to  Bristol, 
there  are  two  tracks,  each  seven  feet  wide ;  and  either  from 
nature  or  design  the  road  is  not  so  varying  as  thoee  at  home, 
that  is,  now  on  high  banks,  and  now  in  deep  valleys.  I  saw 
but  one  or  two  places  where  we  were  much  above  the  level 
of  the  country. 

The  master-piece  of  workmanship  on  this  road  is  a  tunnel 
two  miles  long,  cut  through  a  high  hdl.  Within  the  deepest 
recesses,  it  is  as  dark  as  the  blackest  midnight ;  and  the 
noise  produced  by  the  rumbling  of  the  cars  and  the  engine 
is  quite  fearful.  We  were  obliged  to  stop  ten  minutes  before 
entering  it,  as  a  trun  had  just  passed  through  ;  and  the  rule 
is  to  wait  that  length  of  time,  for  fear  of  accidents.  There 
are  several  other  tunnels,  but  none  except  this  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.    Some  are  cut  through  the  solid 
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At  aD  tbe  " stations"  there  are  good,  sabstuitial  atom 
boosea,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  get  out  at  anj  one  of  them, 
unless  it  be  his  own  stof^ing  place,  and  no  one  cao  enter, 
till  those  who  are  to  stop  have  previously  got  out.  When 
about  half  waj,  "  the  rail  "  stt^ped  ten  minutes,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  get  out  for  relreahmentB ;  but  each  one  had  a 
little  ticket  given  him,  which  he  was  obliged  to  show  at  the 
door,  and  to  give  up  aa  he  came  back.  Now  jou  see  every 
thing  is  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  and  quiet  manner ; 
but  thia  would  not  suit  you  in  the  United  States.  Your 
republican  spirit  would  not  submit  to  be  trammelled  by  ao 
many  rules  and  regulations.  Of  course  so  many  rules 
require  &  good  many  men  to  enforce  them ;  hence  the  ex- 
penses of  these  roads  are  greater  than  ours  at  home,  and  of 
course  the  fare  is  much  higher.  And  now  for  the  speed. 
We  were  four  hours  and  three  quarters  in  going  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles ;  but  we  stepped  at  least  twenty  times,  so 
that  we  went  about  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Of  course  at  this 
rate  of  travelling,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  say  much  about 
the  country  through  which  we  passed,  or  rather  flew  like 
birds  of  passage.  We  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  pretty 
villages,  and  scenes  of  rural  beauty ;  but  before  we  could 
well  realize  in  what  their  beauty  consisted,  we  were  far  (toot 
them.  We  saw  Reading,  a  good  looking  town,  having  some 
romantic  ruins  near  by. 

At  Bristol  we  staid  two  nights.  It  is  not  a  very  interest- 
ing city,  though  quite  a  busy  one.  Tbe  streets  were  almost 
impassable  from  the  mud,  and  two  or  three  times  we  saw 
men  actually  hoeing  it  from  the  sidewalks. 

Bristol  lies  on  the  Av<hi,  ten  miles  from  the  Severn.  A 
number  of  vessels  were  on  the  river,  and  the  wharves  bore 
the  ai^arance  of  bustle  and  activity.  Many  of  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  houses  irregular,  and  but  few  of  them 
handsome. 

On  College  Green  stands  the  old  cathedral,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Gothic  style  ;  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  tbe  aicb- 
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bistK^'fl  palace,  torn  down  bj  a  mob  in  IS80,  I  think. 
There  are  some  other  qn&int  looking  chnrchee,  and  Bome 
handacune  modem  ones.  Many  shope  are  nice  looking,  and 
their  windows  manifest  a  good  deal  of  taste  in  the  way  of 
disjMaying  goods  to  the  beat  advantage. 

I  should  say  the  handsomest  edifice  in  all  Bristol  is  the 
"  station  "  house.  It  is  really  augnificent,  being  boilt  of 
light  stmie  in  the  castellated  Gothic  style.  Wednesday 
morning  we  went  to  Bath.  Though  hut  eighteen  miles  froin 
Bristol,  we  passed  through  seven  or  eight  tunnels,  scnne  a 
half  mile  loDg.  Tbe  coontry  between  Bath  and  Bristol  is 
hilly,  and  abounds  with  landscapes  of  much  beauty.  We 
passed  by  several  villages,  in  which  were  large  manufac- 
tories, at  least  so  we  judged  from  the  thick  doada  of 
smoke  that  rose  from  the  chimnies  and  darkened  the  air. 

Bath  is  a  large  city,  and  a  very  pretty  one  too.  Some  of 
(he  streets  to  be  sure  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  have  com- 
mon looking  houses ;  but  others  are  wide  and  clean,  and 
have  rows  of  handsome  houses  of  light  ctJored  stone.  There 
are  several  squares  and  parka  which  greatly  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  We  visited  the  old  cathedral ;  but  I  have  de- 
scribed so  many  churches,  that  1  shall  say  nothing  of  this, 
nor  of  the  handsome  modern  churches  with  which  Bath  is 
adorned. 

We  passed  by  a  hospital,  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  designed  to  acccnnmodate  tbe  poor,  whose  com- 
plaints require  the  healing  of  the  waters.  The  "  pump- 
room,"  where  people  go  to  drink  the  water,  is  in  a  large 
building  of  dark  stone,  having  a  handsome  portico  and 
colonnade  in  front.  The  room  is  large,  and  is  tastefully 
fitted  up,  having  several  pieces  of  sculpture ;  ammg  which 
is  the  statue  of  Beau  Nash,  once  the  master  of  ceremonies 
at  Bath.  At  either  end  of  the  room,  th^e  is  a  music  gallery, 
where  a  band  performs  every  day  during  the  fashiooaUe 
season.  The  water  is  pumped  up  into  a  large  marUe  vase, 
and  dealt  out  by  a  gentlemanly  attendwt  for  a  few  pennies  a 
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glass.  We  drank  some  of  it ;  U  is  of  a  greeuBb  fane,  quite 
warm,  and  to  the  taste  seems  but  slightly  impregnated  with 
mineral  properties. 

Back  of  the  "  pump-room  "  is  a  large  reBerv<Hr,  filled  with 
the  water  to  the  depth  of  four  and  a  half  feet.  It  is  r^olailj 
cleared  out  three  times  a  week.  Around  this  reservoir  ue 
small  basins  for  public  bathing,  and  little  roMns  for  private 
use.  Every  thing  aboat  the  establisbiiient  is  in  the  nicest 
order.  Adjoining  each  bath  is  a  room,  in  which  are  a  sofa- 
bed,  chairs,  and  table.  We  took  a  bath,  and  pronounced  it 
quite  a  luxury.  The  temperatare  of  the  water  is  about  1 15." 
While  I  was  trying  the  bath,  I  gave  my  shoes,  stockings,  aod 
dress  into  the  hands  of  an  old  woman,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  apartments  appropriated  for  ladies'  use,  and  ahe  succeeded 
in  ridding  them  of  the  thick  coat  of  mad  in  wliich  they  were 
envdoped. 

After  we  returned  to  our  hotel  in  Bristol,  we  ordered  din- 
ner at  eight  (^clock,  and  then  started  for  Clifton,  two  milcfl 
distant.  We  eq>ected  to  meet  a  "  bus,"  and  ao  get  a  chance 
to  ride ;  bnt  none  coming  along,  we  walked  the  whole  dis- 
tance. We  ftdlowed  the  course  of  the  Avon  till  the  banks 
grew  higher  and  higher,  and  the  view  of  the  country  around 
was  entirely  impeded.  80  thm  we  mounted  a  steep  hill,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town. 

The  Avon  b  a  little  diKy  looking  river,  U  least  ao  it 
seemed  to  us  then,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  tide  being 
low.  High  banks  enclose  it,  which  serve  to  give  it,  what 
novel-readers  call  a  romantic  appearance  On  one  side  they 
are  wooded,  and  <m  the  other  bare  and  rocky.  A  magnificent 
suspension  bridge  is  being  built  over  the  river. 

Gliflon  is  a  pretty  little  town,  the  houses  are  eo  regular 
and  handsome.  The;  stand  back  from  the  river,  so  that  the 
view  <^  the  water  la  entirely  hidden  fVom  those  in  the  streets. 
We  saw  little  carriages  here,  and  at  Bath  too,  like  those  in 
Brighton.  Glitlon  is  another  fashionable  watering^laoe,  on 
account  of  its  hot  springs,  called  here  "  hot  wells."     We 
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did  not  go  into  the  pnmp-rocHn.  Finding  that  we  had  plenty 
of  time  before  dinner,  we  ssuntered  slowly  back.  There 
bare  been  some  fine  specimens  of  petrifactions  found  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  passed 
by  several  stands,  on  which  many  of  them  were  exhibited 
JOT  sale. 

This  morning  we  went  quite  early  to  the  station  to  go  to 
Wrington,  near  Barley  Wood,  the  former  residence  of  Han- 
nah Mote.  The  ticket  office  was  not  opened  till  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time  of  starting  ;  and  when  we  applied 
for  our  tickets,  we  found  that  we  had  come  to  the  wrong 
station.  We  hurried  ofi*  as  fast  as  poeaible  to  the  right  one ; 
but  arrived  just  in  season  to  hear  the  admcmitory  whistle, 
and  to  see  the  trun  moTing  off.  As  the  next "  rail "  did  not 
go  dli  eleven,  we  were  forced  to  give  up  out  projected  ex- 
cnrsiou  thither ;  so  slowly  and  sadly  we  returned  to  oar 
hotel,  and  thinking  we  had  seen  quite  enough  of  Bristol,  we 
picked  up  our  few  things,  and  started  off  in  the  coach  for 
Gloucester. 

Just  as  we  left  the  city  the  bells  of  the  churches  struck 
up  a  merry  peal,  chiming  a  real  tune,  and  a  very  rich  one 
too.  Two  or  three  Umea  tliey  were  struck  in  quick  succes- 
sion to  imitate  the  firing  of  cannon.  We  inquired  and 
found  the  cause  of  the  rejoicing  was,  that  it  was  Prince 
Albert's  birthday. 

The  ride  to  Gloucester  was  delightful,  the  country  bean- 
tifiil,  and  the  air  delicious.  To  get  tiom  the  smoke  and  fog 
of  Bristol,  and  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  a  dear,  sunny  day 
was  exhilarating.  To  be  mounted  on  a  coach,  going  rapid- 
ly, it  is  true,  but  still  slowly  enough  to  enable  one  to  see  the 
country,  was  quite  a  pleasant  contrast  to  being  shut  up  in  a 
car,  and  skimming  over  the  road  like  a  bird. 

How  smiling  all  nature  was  to-day !  The  meadows  were 
of  a  luxuriant  green,  or  a  rich  yellow.  We  see  no  Indian 
com  here,  which  at  first  seemed  strange  to  us,  so  much  of 
it  do  we  have  in  our  own  land.     Wheat  is  called  com  here ; 
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two  or  three  timei,  when  riding,  I  have  BOddenlj  turned  mj 
head  at  hearing  eome  of  the  passengers  talk  of  a  large  field 
of  com,  thinking  that  I  wu  indeed  going  to  see  com ;  bat 
I  bare  now  become  accustomed  to  the  term,  and  bo  think 
nothing  of  it. 

In  our  ride  we  caught  glimpiea  of  the  Sercm,  as  it  rolled 
ha  waters  along  within  a  few  miles  of  us.  About  ten  miles 
firom  Brbtol  we  passed  a  man  who  was  walking  for  a  wager. 
He  was  clothed  in  light  colored  buckskin,  and  was  wtdktng 
backwards  when  we  saw  him.  His  face  was  much  flndied, 
and  his  whole  appearance  showed  that  he  was  exerting  him- 
self to  the  utmoet.  He  had  engaged  to  walk  fift;  miles 
a  day  for  six  days  in  succession,  twenty-fi?e  miles  for- 
ward and  twenty-fire  backward,  and  for  this  praiseworthy 
Bchierement  he  is  to  ba*e  fifty  pounds.  This  is  the  fourth 
day  of  his  trial.  He  accomplished  one  mile  in  eleven 
minutes  when  walking  forward,  and  one  in  seventeen  when 
backward.  It  seeDis  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial 
gravity  and  sobriety  of  the  English,  compared  wi^  the  vi* 
Vacity  and  pleasuTe-sefiking  disposition  of  the  French,  that, 
after  all,  they  are  as  eager  for  amusements  and  novelties  m 
their  neighbors  across  the  channel.  In  every  town  throngh 
which  we  have  passed,  there  either  have  been,  or  are  soon 
to  be,  horse  races  or  boat  races,  or  cricket  matches,  or  ball 
t^aying,  or  something  or  other,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter 
what. 

At  GloucestBr  we  stopped  two  hours,  and  epeat  tfae  most 
of  that  time  in  visiting  the  cathedral.  It  is  a  majestic  pile, 
partaking  largely  both  of  the  old  Saxon  and  Gothic  styles. 
The  tower  is  beautiful ;  little  turrets  of  delicate  fretwork  ris- 
ing up  at  each  comer,  seeming  far  too  fragile  for  such  an  ele- 
vation. The  nave  is  in  the  Saxon  style,  with  round  arches  and 
immense  pillars ;  the  ceiling  is  vaulted  though  plain,  but  the 
choir  is  perfectly  Gothic.  It  has  a  splendid  window,  the 
highest,  if  not  the  largest  in  England.  Behind  the  choir  is 
a  beautiful  chapel,  erected  by  Henry  VII.  The  ceiling  il 
exquisitely  done.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  ch^l  is  a  large 
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Oothie  window,  beneith  which  was  formerly  an  altar.  It  was 
pulled  down  and  the  walla  defaced  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well,  and  the  marks  of  the  ravages  are  yet  viaible. 

The  cathedral  is  rich  in  moonments  and  inscriptions. 
The  first  that  I  noticed  was  a  monument  of  one  of  the  Cun- 
ningham family  (I  think  it  was).  Under  the  coat  of  arms 
was  written,  "over,  fork  over."  I  eagerly  asked  what  that 
meant.  Our  guide  arouod  the  church,  an  intelligent  and 
modest  old  man,  soon  explained  it  to  ns.  When  Charles  the 
Pretender  was  pursued  in  Scotland,  he  at  oae  time  fied 
to  a  meadow  where  he  was  concealed  in  a  load  of  bay  by 
this  very  mas,  who  from  that  time  took  for  his  motto, 
"  over,  fork  orer," 

There  is  a  beautiful  monument  in  the  Gothic  style  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Richard  Raikes,  brother  to  Robert, 
who  by  the  way  was  a  native  of  this  town,  as  was  also  the 
celebrated  Whitefidd.  Here  too  is  the  tomb  of  Robert  of 
Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  As  he  was  a 
crusader,  his  statue  on  top  of  his  tomb  tqneaents  him  with 
his  legs  erosaed,  which,  with  his  singulai  dress,  makes  a 
queer  looking  figure. 

We  saw  too  the  tomb  of  a  man  who  had  had  tweoty-one 
children,  and  of  another  who  was  father  to  nine  sons  and  six 
daughters.  In  frimt,  the  father  is  painted,  with  his  children 
kneeling  around  him,  his  sons  arranged  in  dutiful  order  on 
one  side,  and  his  daughters  on  the  other,  the  last  in  the 
oddest  looking  costume  imaginable.  On  top  were  the  ap- 
propriate words,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  Poor 
man !  he  had  a  hoase  full  of  vanities,  and  not  all  female 
vanities  either ! 

There  is  also  a  monument  in  hooor  of--—  (I  have  forgot- 
ten the  name)  of  Massachusetts,  an  American  consul  who 
died  here. 

Workmen  were  engaged  in  fixing  up  staging  around  the 
church,  preparatory  to  the  great  musical  festival  which  takes 
place  here  once  in  three  years.  This  prevented  us  from 
seeing  the  church  to  good  advantage. 
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However  good  a  taste  it  is  in  religion  to  convert  a  Romish 
into  a  Protestant  church,  it  ia  a  poor  one  in  architecture, 
foe  the  impteesive  eSect  is  totally  lost  by  a  high  screen  being 
between  the  nave  and  choir.  It  is  thus  deprived  of  its  perfect 
proportions,  so  that  it  seems  much  shorter  than  it  really  is. 

Adjoining  the  church  are  extensive  cloisters,  running 
around  a  quadrangle,  into  which  they  open  by  antall  Gothic 
windows  in  beautiful  little  arches. 

We  passed  by  two  ancient  looking  churches,  one  had  a 
high  tower  which  leaned  a  little,  whether  from  design  or  old 
age  we  know  not 

We  left  Gloucester  at  seven,  and  came  here  by  "  rail." 
The  country  was  fine,  and  the  sunset  beautiful,  presenting  a 
scene  almost  as  beauteons  as  any  in  Italy's  lair  clime. 

We  are  at  *'  The  Plough."  The  streets  through  which 
we  walked  this  evening  were  well  lit,  and  the  shops  pre- 
sented a  very  handsome  appearance.  In  my  novel  reading 
days  I  heard  much  of  this  fashionable  watering-^lace,  though 
I  then  hardly  imagined  I  should  ever  visit  it,  but  strange 
things  come  to  pass  now-a-days. 

Friday  morning. 

I  open  this,  while  waiting  for  breakfast,  to  finish  my  ac- 
count of  this  city.  We  rose  quite  early  this  morning,  and 
walked  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  delighted  with  all  we  saw. 
This  is  a  beautiful  town.  The  houses  are  regular  and  hand- 
some,  not  abounding  in  architectural  ornaments,  but  plain, 
neat  and  chaste.  Most  of  them  stand  a  little  back  from  the 
street,  having  small  gardens  in  front.  Nearly  all  have  little 
verandahs  or  balconies,  and  some  have  quite  pretty  porti- 
(x>es.  There  are  some  beautiful  public  gardens  too,  and 
streets  Iiaed  with  trees,  forming  fashionable  promenades. 
In  short,  the  whole  town  is  beautiful.  I  never  saw  one  that 
would  equal  it,  either  on  the  continent  or  in  our  own 
country. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  moving,  so  in  haste  I  leave 
you. 
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BiBBiHSHAM,  SMntdij  «TenlD|F. 
Mt  dub  FkntiD: 

Oace  more  I  have  a  little  tiine,  nbich  I  gladlj  devote  to 
you,  ao  I  hasten  to  tell  ;ou  about  the  things  which  we  hare 
seen.  Alter  cloeing  mj  letter  yesterday  moioing,  we  started 
off  by  coach  for  Stratford.  The  country  was  cbarming,  but 
so  much  like  whU  I  have  previously  described,  chat  it  is  nn- 
aeceesary  for  me  to  enter  into  particulars.  The  enviroas 
of  Cheltenham  were  beautiful ;  hoases  Burrouuded  by  gar- 
dens and  parks  lined  the  road.  I  think  the  houses  of  the 
higher  class  of  pet^le  in  England  excel  in  beanty  and  fioiib 
thoGe  of  the  ssjse  class  with  us,  or  eren  aa  the  continent, 
and  the  grounds  aioond  them  are  perfect.  But  the  houses 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  our  country  are  &r  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  same  classes  here.  I  see  nowhere  such 
neat,  thrifty  and  pretty  farm-houses  as  I  do  at  home.  In  the 
most  of  the  villages  through  which  we  have  passed,  the 
houses  have  been  the  most  ordinary  locking  affairs,  gener- 
ally of  brick  or  sttHie,  and  without  any  external  beauty  or 
perfections;  of  course  I  can't  tell  bow  they  look  inside. 

As  I  just  now  said,  I  can  saj'  nothing  more  about  the 
country  from  Cheltenham  to  Stratford,  than  that  it.  was 
charming  in  the  highest  degree.  HuBbandmen  were  busy 
in  the  fields,  and  the  ^eaners  were  not  idle,  hut  were 
gathering  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  should  be  wasted. 
We  passed  through  Evesham,  a  small  town,  near  which  a 
Ihmons  battle  was  fought  in  1S65,  between  Prince  Edward 
I.  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  We  also  passed  through 
several  Tillages,  and  throu^  toll-gales  innumerable.  I  can- 
not speak  too  highly  of  the  roads  in  England.  I  feel  per- 
fectly safe  on  top  of  a  coach,  for  we  never  meet  with  those 
jolts  and  jars  to  throw  us  off  our  seats  as  at  home.  And 
nothing  can  exceed  the  carefulness  of  the  coachmen ;  they 
pat  the  drag  on  every  time  they  go  down  a  little  hill,  and 
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never  leave  their  horses  without  asking  some  one  on  top  to 
"please  to  take  the  ribaods." 

Stratford  is  a  small  town  on  the  river  Avon.  It  cannot 
boast  of  much  beanty,  but  all  its  interest  is  derived  from 
having  been  tfae  birthplace  of  Shakespeare.  We  went  im- 
mediately to  see  the  house  where  he  was  born.  It  is  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets,  and  is  a  homely,  ^lain,  old-fashioned 
house.  A  sign  over  the  door  informs  the  passer-by  that 
"  the  immortal  Shakespeare  was  boin  ia  this  house."  We 
entered  with  no  common  feelings,  and  as  we  went  up  the 
dark,  narrow  staircase,  so  still  was  every  thing,  it  seemed 
that  we  were  going  to  a  funeral.  The  room  where  the  bard 
was  born,  is  in  die  second  story,  and  is  low  and  plain.  In 
the  room  were  some  high-backed  chairs,  and  an  old  cabinet, 
though  the  woman  who  did  the  honors  of  the  bouse  candidly 
said  that  they  could  not  be  identified  with  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  Around  the  walls  hung  several  old  portraits 
of  his  family,  and  a  good  likeness  of  the  poet  himself.  The 
walls,  window-seats,  every  part  of  the  room,  even  to  the 
rafters,  were  covered  with  the  names  of  those  who  had  at 
different  times  visited  the  spot,  among  which  we  saw  quite 
as  many  Americans  as  Englishmen.  Of  course,  Jonathan- 
like, we  added  our  own.  Some  person  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  left  it  here :  — 

"  Slran^r,  tread  not  theie  hallowed  roam>  wilh  nom, 
Wflliia  Ibis  room  great  Shakespeare  vas  bora  -, 
Willi  rererence  doe  bow  lo  his  wcred  wottt, 
Qieat  aktoM  wroDgbt  a  wondsmcheo  (he  gave  bimbfnh." 

Underneath  which  was  written  in  anothw  band, 

"  Poor  fool  1  we  coold  doI  contemplale  with  uam, 
A  worm  that  crawl*  where  Atod>*  bard  was  bora  ; 
Id  Slnlibrd,  (eren  id  (beae  degenerate  tinea,} 

All  is  respectable  —  except  thj  rhymei." 

Among  the  Americana  whose  names  have  been  recorded 
in  a  book  kept  in  the  house,  are  Washington  Irving,  N.  P. 
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WUIu,  Daniel  Webster,  and  two  Bona  of  President  V«n 
Bnren.     Irring  wrote, 

"  Ofmigbtr  Shibeapcara't  birth  the  room  we  lee, 
That  where  ha  died,  in  nin  to  find  >e  Uy  [ 
Uieleu  the  uuch,  iai  all  iisinailei  be, 
And  those  who  an  immortal,  ae*«r  die." 

I  could  not  but  think  aa  I  aat  in  that  haiuble  rcmm,  uid  as 
I  walked  the  streets  of  Stratford,  how  little  Shakespeare  im- 
agined that  the  time  would  ever  come  when  travellers  from 
a  fai  distant  land  should  visit  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
and  regard  it  as  <nie  of  the  gieatest  objects  of  interest  in 
En^and. 

We  then  went  to  the  church  where  the  poet  lies  buried. 
It  is  ^proached  from  the  road  hj  an  avenue  of  lime  trees, 
the  branches  meeting  overhead  and  forming  a  beautiful 
arbor.  Shakespeare's  monument  consists  of  a  white  marble 
slab,  placed  against  the  wall,  and  surmounted  b;  his  bust. 
The  inscription  reads  thus  :  — 

"  Staj,  paaaeager  I  why  goett  Ihon  by  ao  fail  1 
Kead,  if  thon  caotl,  whome  envions  death  hath  plait, 
Within  thii  moDDnwnl,  Shakeipeaie  with  whome 
Qnick  nalDTe  dide,  whoae  name  doth  deck  y  tomb 
Far  more  than  cost ;  Silh  oU  y  hilh  wrilt, 
Leaves  living  art  bat  page  to  aerve  hia  witt. 

OiiiT  Anao  Domvi,  lEK.    jGtatos  S3." 

On  the  floor  beneath  this  monument,  is  a  small  slab  of 
marble  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Here  lies  interred  the 
body  of  Anne  Hathawaj,  wife  of  William  Shakespeare,  who 
departed  this  life  the  6th  of  August,  162S,  being  the  age  of 
67  years."  Then  follows  a  string  of  Latin  words,  which  I  hod 
neither  time  nor  patience  nor  ability  to  translate.  By  her 
side  repose  a  bod  and  daughter. 

Surely  here  rest  those  whose  names  are  to  memory  dear. 
Back  of  the  church  flows  the  Avon,  here  a  pretty  stream. 
FrcMD  tfae  <^posite  bank  streich  fields,  where  the  cattle  and 
the  sheep  browsed  quietly  on  the  green  herbage.     All  was 
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(|uiet  and  lc»e]y,  and  moet  fitting  U  it  that  Aron'a  wttara 
ehoald  flow  by  the  spot  where  Avon's  baid  repose*. 

Just  back  of  the  inn  where  we  stopped,  was  a  howling 
green,  the  site  of  the  house  where  Shakespeare  lived  after 
hia  retarn  from  London.  It  was  called  "Hill  Place," 
and  was  afterwards  bought  by  a  clergyman,  who  tocA  the 
liberty  of  pulling  down  the  honse,  which  so  exa^rated  the 
Stratforditea,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town.  In  the 
centre  of  the  green  was  a  targe  mulberry  tree,  in  its  infancy 
a  shoot  from  one  planted  by  the  dramatist's  own  hand. 

From  Stratford  we  went  to  Leamington,  a  distance  often 
miles.  We  enjoyed  the  ride  very  much,  going  as  we  did 
at  that  pleasant  time  when  the  snn  was  sinking  to  rest.  We 
improved  the  twilight  hour  in  looking  about  the  little  town. 
It  is  on  the  Leam,  a  small  but  pretty  stream,  fringed  with 
overhanging  trees  and  shrubs.  Bath  street  is  the  finest 
street  in  the  town  ;  indeed  I  know  of  no  street  in  the  cities 
we  have  visited,  which  in  the  chasteness  and  degance  of  the 
houses  will  compare  with  it.  The  "  Pomp  room  "  is  really 
beautifiil,  being  adorned  with  a  handsome  portico,  and 
Regent's  Hotel  is  a  magnificent  building,  so  neat  and  so 
perfect  in  its  pn^wrticms.  As  at  Cheltenham,  there  were 
numbers  of  pretty  little  gardens. 

And  now  I  come  to  (he  records  of  this  day,  one  of  the 
busiest  of  the  many  busy  ones  we  have  lately  known. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  we  took  the  coach  for  Kenil- 
worth.  Though  eight  o'clock,  one  would  have  judged  from 
the  appearance  of  things  that  it  was  much  earlier,  fijr  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  the  curtuns  of  the  houses  still 
drawn,  as  though  the  inmates  were  buried  in  sleep.  The 
principal  persons  stirring  in  the  streets  were  nursery  ntaids 
having  little  children  in  their  arms,  tmd  by  their  side,  taking 
them  out  to  breathe  the  morning  air.  This  is  a  feature  of 
nnrsery  discipline  that  I  much  like.  Go  out  when  you  will, 
yoii  constantly  meet  babiea  and  children.  They  seem  to 
live  oat  of  doors.     How  difl*ereiit  fi'oin  what  it  is  at  home, 
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where  young  children  are  not  allowed  to  breadie  tbe  fire^ 
air.  The  day  we  were  at  Windoor,  I  law  a  aerrant  in  the 
parii  with  three  cluldren,  the  jouDgeat  of  which  was  but 
nine  aionthe  old,  and  they  were  there  at  leaat  tbiee  houra,  uid 
that  loo  towards  the  close  of  die  day,  when  it  was  quite  chilly 
asd  damp.  What  would  our  anxious  mothers  say  to  such 
things  1  Cbildrea  in  England  are  dressed  with  aancb  taste. 
Their  dresses  are  very  Bhcvt,  and  their  little  legs  are  bare 
almoet  to  the  anlde.  At  first  it  looked  queerly  to  as,  but 
now  I  like  the  fashion. 

Ailer  looking  awhile  at  the  children,  we  began  to  stare  at 
the  aigOB  over  the  dows,  a  commoti  occupation,  by  the  wayj 
with  people  from  the  country,  and  we  were  highly  amused 
at  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worded,  so  differest  from 
what  we  see  at  home.  Let  me  give  jou  an  instance.  Ores 
4  cheniist's  ahop  kept  by  a  Mr.  Baker,  the  sign  reads  thus : 
"Chemist,  Baker,  Dniggiat,"  thus  having  the  calling  or 
profession  at  either  end,  and  the  name  in  the  middle. 

In  aU  the  towns  through  which  wf  pass  we  see  aomrthing 
"  to  the  Queen."  Good  }ady  I  she  seems  well  provided  br. 
I  ha?e  seen  her  hatter,  saddler,  engraver,  gunmakec,  shoe- 
maker, fruiterer,  rusk^naker,  confectioner,  embrcuderer, 
chemists,  and  I  can't  tell  what  pise. 

But  U)  the  coach.  The  distance  to  Kenilworth  was  fire 
miles,  and  at  that  early  hour  of  the  moniing  we  found  the 
air  quite  chilly,  like  one  of  our  sharp  minings  in  October, 
so  that  we  were  glad  to  dismount  &om  the  coach  at  the 
village  of  Kenilworth,  and  walk  to  the  castle  almost  a  mile 
beyond.  Our  walk  led  us  through  a  green  lane,  bordered 
by  the  hawthorn  growing  in  luxuriant  wUdness,  and  trees 
and  hushes  apparently  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  As 
we  wound  around  the  hill  we  cai^ht  glimpses  ot  the  grey 
old  castle,  which  made  us  quicken  our  steps,  so  that  soon 
we  stood  within  the  shade  of  its  ruins.  And  how  majestic, 
how  age-worn  those  ruins  are  I  I  don't  know  how  I  got  the 
impression,  bnt  I  thought  there  was  a  suit  of  rooms  still  re- 
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maining,  tberefore  to  my  snTprise  I  found  the  whole  edifice 
«  mass  of  Tuias,  notbing  but  the  walla  standing. 

To  our  great  joy  we  were  not  trouUed  with  a  cicercaie, 
but  were  left  to  wander  about  at  our  own  pleasure,  and  for 
two  hoars  we  rambled  and  scrambled  aronnd,  now  climbing 
to  the  lop  of  some  old  tower,  and  then  seating  ourselves  on 
large  pieces  ofstooe  and  gazing  on  the  fair  landscape  before 

There  are  at  present  fonr  distinct  and  detached  buildings, 
though  they  were  formerly  connected  together,  bo  as  to  form 
one  grand  whole,  but  never  could  Kenilworth,  even  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  when  proud  Leicester  here  held  bis  court, 
and  entertained  in  a  sumptuous  manner  the  maiden  queen, 
when  beauty  and  grace  were  here  assembled,  and  the  walls 
re-echoed  the  sound  of  music  and  mirth,  never  could  the 
Boble  [M)e  seem  half  so  interesting  to  me,  as  it  did  to-day 
when  I  stood  beside  its  venerable  remains.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  the  mantling  ivy,  which  seems  to  cling  the 
doeer,  as  all  else  fixaakes  them.  As  we  wandered  around, 
we  heard  naught  but  the  echo  of  our  own  footsteps,  and  the 
sound  of  cMir  own  voices,  excepting  when  we  frightened  the 
roc^s  from  their  resting  places.  How  st^emniy  Mill  seemed 
those  time-honored  ruins  ■  I  looked  upon  them  as  I  would 
npon  an  old,  revered  friend,  whom  I  saw  daily  wasting  away 
before  me. 

We  could  make  out  none  of  the  particular  rooms,  though 
we  knew  whtcb  was  the  great  hall  from  the  large  Qothic 
window;  but  no  floor,  n<w  ceiling  now  remtuns  to  this 
room.  The  grounds  were  formerly  in  much  better  order 
than  at  present.  A  beautiful  lake  once  lay  before  the  castle; 
now  it  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  having  been  drained  by  that 
destroyer  of  all  things  beautifiil,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had 
no  taste  for  any  thing,  save  his  own  affected.  Puritanic 
plainness. 

In  one  of  the  towers,  now  fitted  np  as  a  dwelling-house  for 
the  keeper  of  the  castle,  we  saw  the  fire-place  which  once 
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•lood  in  "  LeiG«fltef  Building."  It  ii  of  rouble,  ricUy  ecolp- 
tored,  encaaed  in  &  frame  of  o«k  s1k>  cuved.  The  loon 
wu  wainscoted  with  oak,  takca  firgm  aomt  loom  in  the 
castle. 

On  our  return  to  the  village,  ve  found  to  out  dianwy  that 
tto  coach  came  along  till  one  o'clock.  Now  we  conld  not 
wait  till  that  hour,  without  disarranging  all  our  plana  for  the 
daj.  We  tried  to  hire  a  horse  and  carriage  at  the  inn ;  it 
wae  in  vain,  thej  were  not  "  liceiued  to  let  horws."  There 
remained  no  altejuative  but  to  walk;  so,  notwithstaading 
our  previous  ramble,  we  started  on  quite  cfaenilj,  and 
actually  walked  the  fire  miles  wUbout  stopping,  eicept  to  get 
a  glase  of  Ifflnonade.  Am  I  not  growing  smsrt,  or,  as  the 
English  would  say,  "  clever  "  t  It  was  quite  warm  ;  but 
the  road  was  sh^y,  so  ve  found  tbe  walk  very  pleasut 
We  passed  by  several  seats ;  ooe  belonging  to  Loid  Leigh, 
having  one  hundred  acres  of  woodland.  Besides  this,  be 
owns  fonr  other  large  eotates. 

After  taking  lunch  at  Leamingtwi,  we  went  to  Warwick, 
two  miles  fozthsr,  iriiere  we  flapped  two  or  three  boura. 
Here  we  had  another  rich  tr^,  in  viaiting  WarwicJt  Castle, 
which  ranks  in  size  next  to  that  at  Windsor.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  wall,  and  the  gate  at  Uie  entrance  is  of 
immense  strength.  From  the  gateway  we  went  to  Iha  castle 
through  a  winding  passage,  cut  out  of  the  solid  tock,  and 
overgrown  with  moss  and  ivy.  We  entered  a  large  hall 
paved  with  red  and  white  marble,  arranged  in  diamond  fbrni. 
The  walls  are  of  oak,  and  the  ceiling  is  painted  to  imitate  the 
same  kind  of  wood.  Around  tbe  walls  hang  many  pieces  of 
annor,  hdmeta,  shields,  bucklers,  q>ears,  and  ooatB  of  mail. 
Tbe  frames  of  tbe  chairs,  sofas,  and  tables,  are  of  oak, 
beautifully  carved.  Tbe  walls  of  this  hall  are  ten  feet 
thick. 

The  drawing-room  is  wainscoted  with  cedar.  The  chairs 
are  covered  with  figured  velvet,  which  our  garrulous  guide 
told  us  cost  five  hundred  pounds.    Then  came  the  gdt-room; 
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the  walls  of  wbu^  ^e  ponded  in  gilt,  utd  the  ceiling  carved 
and  gilded.  Here  are  some  beaotifiil  eabineb  of  turile-dwll, 
inlaid  witb  Iwass,  and  a  momic  table,  compoMd  of  large 
pieces  <rf  I^iis  laxuii,  amethyrt,  topaz,  and  other  precious 
ptonee. 

In  tbe  next  room  was  ^.tioea  Anoe's  state-bed,  presented 
by  George  HI.  It  is  covered  with  white  damask,  wrought 
with  cdored  silks,  and  has  curtaiiu  of  crimson  relvet  ent- 
brmdered  with  gold.  Tbe  walls  arg  hung  with  t^iestrj 
reprBSentiug  the  rt^al  garden  at  Versailles,  and  is  a  curious 
piece  (^  workmaiuhip.  It  ia  two  hundred  and  tiiirty-seren 
years  old. 

Lady  Warwick's  boudoir  is  quite  plain  locJcing,  the  walls 
being  lised  with  drab  velvet,  and  the  chairs  covered  with 
ntio  1^  the  saxne  coler. 

We  tbeu  went  into  a  little  room  called  the  "  compis»- 
room,"  cut  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  castle. 
Hexe  were  a  beautifully  painted  window,  and  two  raaeK  of 
Derbyshire  spar,  and  one  of  out  crystal,  which  were  made  at 
BkminghaiD. 

Froea  this  we  went  into  tbe  dispel,  a  neat,  plain  room ; 
tbeq  thrpogh  a  narrow  ball  to  the  dining-roon,  having  the 
ceiling  and  walls  gilded,  aod  so  came  to  the  breakfaat-rocHO, 
a  snug,  c<»af(Htable  fqtifrtmeBt.  In  all  these  rooms,  there 
are  fine  paintings,  mostly  portruta  ;  but  we  ifere  sp  hurried 
aloflg,  that  we  could  give  but  little  atteitfion  to  them. 

We  rambled  for  stMue  time  around  the  park.  It  is  seven 
tniles  in  extent,  and  is  adorned  by  a  little  river,  which  in  one 
pvt  is  made  to  fall  over  a  dam,  producing  quite  a  cascade. 
In  the  park  ate  some  noble  cedars ;  one  over  three  husdred 
years  old,  aod  measurii^  twenty-seven  feet  round.  In  the 
garden,  which  bears  the  marks  of  sad  neglect,  is  a  conserva- 
tory, in  whidi  ia  the  celebrated  Warwick  vase,  (or  vass  aa  it 
if  pronounced  here,)  the  history  of  which  I  do  not  know, 
except  that  it  was  found  in  Adrian's  villa  near  Home.  It  is 
a  magnificeBt  affair,  of  white  marble,  sculptured  in  alt<H 
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relievo.  It  is  seven  feet  across  at  the  tc^,  and  will  hdd  one 
hundred  and  eixtj'-three  gallona. 

In  the  porter's  lodge  is  the  armw  Mice  worn  b;  Ony, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  He  seems  to  hare  been  an  extraordinary 
sort  of  a  personage.  Hia  shield,  helmet,  sword,  and  l^>ear, 
weigh  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds ;  and  the  qtear  ia 
nine  feet  ten  inches  long,  he  having  stood  in  his  shoes  eight 
feet  eleven  inches.  There  i>  a  wonderful  story  about  his 
having  killed  a  "  dnn  cow,"  a  rib  of  which  is  bere  seen, 
which  looks  as  though  it  belonged  to  an  elephant.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  a  great  iron  pot,  called  "  Sir  Gay's 
p<wridge  pot."  It  is  now  used  as  a  punch  bowl ;  and  at 
Lord  Warwick's  coming  of  age,  it  was  filled  full  three  times 
with  punch,  which  was  given  out  to  the  common  people.  It 
requires  eighteen  gallcos  of  ram,  eighteen  of  water,  and  rme 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  to  fill  it.  And  thus  ended  our 
visit  to  Warwick  Castle. 

We  walked  around  in  the  village,  waiting  for  the  Birming- 
ham coach  to  come  along.  We  stopped  and  admired  the 
outside  of  the  old  church,  and  passed  under  a  noble  Go^ic 
gateway.  The  streets  were  filled  with  stalls  covered  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  meat  in  abundance,  to~day  being  mar*- 
ket  day.  Large  ^aces  were  covered  with  crockay  ware ; 
and  we  passed  by  numerous  coops  filled  with  hens  and 
chickens,  and  pens  fiill  of  pigs,  both  large  and  small. 

About  five  o'clock  the  coach  came  along,  and  we  were 
once  more  elevated  to  onr  favorite  seats.  It  so  soon  grew 
grew  dark,  we  could  see  but  little  of  the  country.  We 
passed  two  f^psey  carts,  the  occupaats  of  which  were  busily 
engaged  in  various  occupations.  One  woman  was  cooking 
over  a  fire  made  on  the  ground,  another  was  ironing  on  the 
grass,  children  were  scattered  about,  two  donkeys  were 
quietly  grazing  at  a  litde  distance,  the  bushes  were  covered 
with  clothes,  and  altogether  it  was  quite  a  picturesque 
scene. 

As  we  neared  this  place,  we  were  struck  by  the  change 
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in  the  oil ;  it  wae  tluck  with  a  mixtnre  c^  mpoIes  and  log, 
intolerable  both  to  the  eyes  and  the  nosa. 

We  stopped  at  ^  "  King*'  Head,"  and  after  takii^  a 
light  sapper  widked  oat  At  any  other  tiiDe,  I  afaould  not 
hare  thought  that  I  could  hare  gone  out  atUx  so  fatiguing  a 
day,  but  I  was  anxkxia  lo  witaesa  the  bustle  of  a  large 
ntaDufactaiing  town  on  Saturday  erening.  We  were  warned 
at  the  inn  to  leave  our  watches  and  purees  at  heme,  aa  it  is 
not  always  safe  in  the  evening  to  hare  such  artidee  about. 
We  found  tite  atieeta  foil ;  tbe  afaops  displaying  their  cfaokcst 
and  cheapest  goods,  and  the  sidewalks  thrmiged  with  both 
bayers  and  sellera.  We  went  into  tfae  market-house,  a  large, 
handsome  building,  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  stands  were 
vranged  in  rows  through  llie  room.  Here  were  displayed, 
not  only  all  kinds  of  promiMiB,  but  all  sorts  of  necessaries ; 
^ata,  dothea,  and  shoes,  both  new  and  old;  baskets,  crockery, 
toys,  cutlery,  in  short  any  thing  and  every  ^ng.  Salesmmi 
were  exerting  their  otmoet  eloqueuce  to  induce  their  cus- 
tMners  to  make  large  purchases.  Everybody  bought  some- 
thing ;  the  men  and  boys  had  on  long  aprons,  well  filled  with 
provisiona  for  the  coming  week.  They  looked  pale  and 
sallow,  ami  were  for  from  being  clean  and  tidy.  The  women 
all  had  care-worn  faces. 

We  than  walked  up  and  down  the  principal  street  Tbis 
vas  thronged  with  boys  and  girls  selling  mBtchesj  tof», 
pocket-hooks,  pencils,  fruit,  &.c.  Here  too  were  beggars 
and  blind  people  asking  alms.  One  blind  couple  were  led 
by  a  dog,  the  woman  carrying  a  laslero,  not  to  hdp  than, 
bat  to  aid  the  vision  of  other  pet^le,  who  otherwise  might  paw 
them  by  without  notice.  Ths  man  sung  in  9  dphvoua  tone, 
something  doubtless  quite  pathetic ;  but  I  only  could  catch 
the  words,  "  Neither  of  us  cannot  see."  Then  came  a  whde 
family  of  beggars ;  the  father  telling  his  pltifol  story,  and  th« 
wife  and  children  re^wDding  in  a  siBg-soog  tone  at  pipper 
intervals.  Soon  we  were  attracted  by  a  crowd,  in  the  midst 
of  which  waa  a  man  wearing  a  white  aproa,  who  wu  Bom- 


pluniDg  in  a  load  time  of  the  small  wages  paid  to  those  that 
worked  in  the  mannlvctiiries. 

While  we  stood  listening  to  him,  another  man  wearing  an 
^iTOD  came  along  He  told  qs  that  the  speaker  had  been  at 
work  in  a  cotton  fector;,  bnt  that  he  had  lately  been  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  that  there  were  hundreds  of  work- 
people around,  actually  anffering  on  accoant  of  the  lowneas 
of  wages,  and  the  high  prices  of  provisions.  Well,  I  tdd 
him  that  when  the  nobility  would  give  up  some  of  their  wealth 
to  ameliwale  the  conditirai  of  the  poor,  and  the  thousands  of 
pounds  now  apexA  on  needless  show  and  luxuries  be  turned 
into  other  channels,  I  would  then  listen  with  sympathy  to 
the  cries  of  hard  times. 

Bnt  I  have  quite  tired  myself  out  in  writing  this  long 
letter  aAer  so  exeiting  a  day,  Exhansted  nature  calls  loudly 
for  her  "  sweet  restorer,"  and  I  most  gladly  obey  the  call. 
Again  good  night 


LrvRBrooL,  Wedneidaj  morning. 
Mr  naui  FmEnn; 

Quite  contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I  am  writing  in  the 
morning.  J.  is  at  the  banker's  waiting  for  our  letters,  the 
steamer  having  just  arrived.  Does  it  not  seem  that  we  are 
almost  at  h<Hne  now  we  are  here  1  yet  it  must  be  several 
weeks  longer  before  we  even  begin  to  think  of  leaving  the 
6ii  country,  so  much  is  there  yet  to  be  seen.  We  shall  stay 
as  long  as  the  weather  continues  comfortable. 

I  doeed  my  last  letter  at  Birmingham,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing.  We  did  not  leave  till  Monday  afternoon ;  but  I  had  no 
time  to  write  any  more,  though  I  did  not  send  my  letter  off 
till  I  got  here.  On  Sunday  we  attended  the  chapel  where 
John  Angell  James  preaches.  It  is  built  of  brick,  but  has  a 
bandaome  stone  portico.    The  intwior  is  quite  plain,  though 
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behind  the  pnlpit  there  is  a  row  of  noble  pUlata.  Over  the 
pulpit  is  a  gallery,  which  was  filled  with  charitj  children, 
dressed  in  untform  ;  the  girla  wearing  the  meet  old  womanish 
caps  I  ever  saw.  In  erery  church  where  we  have  been,  there 
has  been  a  gallery  filled  with  charity  children. 

Mr.  Junes  was  not  in  town,  so  we  were  dis^pointed  in 
not  bearing  him,  though  we  heard  a  very  good  sermon  by 
a  Mr.  Ford. 

I  found  the  air  so  close  and  (^preBsire,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  perfectly  quiet  the  rest  of  the  day.  On  Monday  we 
■pent  three  or  four  houie  in  looking  around  the  town,  and 
we  were  really  quite  happily  disqipoinled  ia  it.  I  bad  an 
idea  tbe  streele  were  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  bouses  dark 
and  high ;  on  the  contrary,  we  found  the  streets  quite  wide 
and  very  clean,  and  tbe  housea  but  of  moderate  height ;  and 
being  built  of  red  brick,  they  hare  a  lighter  and  less  scMubre 
qtpearance  than  those  built  of  stone.  The  churches  are 
fine  looking  buildings  i  "  tbe  College,"  a  free  grammar- 
scbool,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  light 
colored  stone ;  and  the  Town  Hall  is  really  quite  magnifi- 
cent, being  built  in  tbe  form  of  a  Roman  temple,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  elegant  portico.  Just  below  the  market  is  a 
statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  done  by  Westmacott. 

In  another  reqiect  we  were  baj^ily  disiqipointed  ;  for  we 
found  the  air  much  clearer  and  purer  than  we  anticipated, 
owing  I  suppose  to  its  being  Monday,  tbe  smoke  having  had 
an  cyportunity  the  day  before  to  take  itself  off. 

We  visited  "  Coil's  collection  of  plated,  ailver,  and  j^tan 
armies."  In  the  show-rooms  we  saw  every  thing  handsome, 
^pertaining  to  such  an  establishment ;  candlesticks,  cande- 
labras,  lamps,  tables  inlaid  with  silver  and  pearl,  dressing 
bcHus,  some  prized  at  fifty  guineas,  beautiful  screens  and 
baskets,  razws,  scissors,  pencils,  gold  chuns,  and  ornaments 
of  all  kinds;  casts,  medals,  and  a  fac-simile  in  bronze  of 
the  great  "  Warwick  vass,"  made  at  this  establishment,  and 
conploying  the  sculptor  eight  years. 
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In  tbe  wc^-roonoB  there  were  bat  few  men,  the  orerwer 
tilling  us  that  the  handi  always  woald  keep  "  Mne  HoDtlay." 
We  saw  mamy  difftrent  things  gcing  on  there  ;  bat  I  cannot 
enter  into  farther  detuls. 

We  were  neul]'  six  honrs  in  eoming  from  Birmingham  by 
railway  here,  a  distance  of  ninety-six  miles.  We  came  very 
slowly,  or  rather  we  slopped  so  often,  and  so  long  at  each 
place,  that  it  was  exceedingly  tedious.  Besides  the  carri^es 
were  uncomfortable ;  they  were  narrower  and  much  more 
shut  np  than  those  on  the  Great  Western  road,  and  the  air 
was  very  clone.  Altogedter  it  was  tbe  most  nnpleaaant  ride 
I  ever  took,  always  excepting  onr  journey  from  Avignon  le 
Marseilles.  The  track  on  this  road  is  but  four  feet  and  a 
half  wide ;  so  I  suppose  the  engine  could  nM  run  so  quick 
as  on  a  wider  track,  at  least  not  with  the  sante  degree  of 
safety. 

The  coaatry  through  which  we  passed  was  thtckTy  dotted 
with  towns  and  villages,  manufacturing  places  ai^arently 
from  tbe  high  chinmeys  every  where  sending  op  their  dense 
columns  of  smoke,  darkening  and  polluting  the  air.  Ob  I 
I  would  not  live  in  the  manufacturing  district  of  England 
for  any  sum  of  mcmey;  the  smell  of  coal-smoke  is  to  me  in- 
tolerable. 

As  we  entered  this  place,  we  passed  through  a  tunnel  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  running  under  a  part  of  tbe  town.  We 
came  to  the  Wdlington  Hotel. 

Yesterday  we  walked  around  the  town  viewing  the  won- 
ders ;  utd  yet  perhaps  when  I  tell  you  what  we  saw,  you 
will  say  there  were  not  many  "  wonders,"  Some  of  tbe 
streets  are  quite  handsome,  others  aits  dbeetly  the  opposite. 
Many  of  the  bouses  are  of  brick,  tbe  remainder  are  of  stone ; 
tat  yon  never  see  a  wooden  bouse  in  this  country.  Tbe 
Town  Hall  is  a  handsome  building,  adorned  with  Corinthian 
pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome,  on  top  of  winch  is  a 
statue,  representing  Britannia.  Back  of  this  are  tbe  new 
Exchange  Buildings,  forming  tbree  sides  of  a  square.    They 
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aie  of  dark  stone,  and  have  a  fine  ccJoomde  running  around 
them.  Id  the  centre  of  tbe  sqnare  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Lord  NelatHi.  Victory  atauda  behind  him,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  wreath  of  l&urel ;  and  Death  is  near  him,  lD<Aj])g 
out  from  a  shroud,  and  having  one  l>oiij  hand  lud  upon  him. 
Around  are  emblems  of  tbe  navy,  sails,  anchors,  aod  cables 
On  tbe  ped»tal  we  seated  in  attitudes  of  grief  sev^al 
figures  with  chains  around  tbem. 

The  s^are  had  a  busy  look ;  merchants  were  walking 
about  discoursing  of  mattes  and  things  In  relation  to  their 
serad  callinge.  Lalxveis  were  there  too,  waiting  to  be 
hired.  In  one  of  tbe  buildingB  is  an  imm^ise  readjog-f  oom, 
occupying  tbe  whole  of  one  side  of  the  square. . 

The  Custom  House  is  also  a  juagnificeBt  building ;  oon- 
■istiag  <rfa  oemre  and  two  wings,  and  having  a  noble  Ionic 
portico.    One  part  is  used  m  the  Post  OSce. 

We  walked  for  some  time  akmg  the  wharves.  A  canal  is 
built  up  &om  the  river,  and  it  was  ttexHiged  with  vess^  of 
all  kinds,  and  from  all  countries.  AJong  the  borders  of  tbe 
canal,  tbere  are  vast  warehauBU  of  dark  brick,  and  a  covered 
waj  on  die  vacy  mugis  of  the  water,  to  protect  from  tbe 
weather  the  cargoes  of  sb^  there  unlad^L  We  crossed 
tbe  canal  b;  a  little  bridge ;  and  walked  tm  a  short  distance 
tin  we  came  to  the  Mersey,  a  wide,  rapid,  and  muddy  look- 
ing river.  Steamers  and  boats  were  flying  about  in  every 
direction.  When  we  came  back  to  tbe  canal,  we  were 
oUiged  to  wait  some  time,  as  a  ship  was  passmg  through  tbe 
bridge,  which  was  opened  in  tbe  middle,  one  half  swinging 
round  on  one  side,  and  tha  trther,  on  the  other,  both  parts 
retting  on  the  whart  We  came  home  through  many  dif- 
ferent streets,  some  of  them  dirty  and  miserable  locking  in 
the  extreme,  others  quite  clean.  (^  thing  I  have  seen 
here  tiiat  I  never  saw  before,  wretched  looking  wotnen 
and  children  half  clad,  going  about  the  streets,  and  scraping 
up  manure  with  their  bue  hands,  and  putting  it  mto  dirty 
ba^ete,  and  even  into  then  sproBs.    Although  I  have  seen 
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many  miserable,  wretched  looking  people,  although  I  hafe 
seen  man;  dark  and  drearj  abodes,  yet  I  nerer  befiwe  saw 
■0  many  distreBsing  objects,  nerer  befcH^  such  oheerlesa 
dwelling 

The  houses  are  high,  with  de^  basements,  and  in  these 
basements,  the  most  of  the  poor  people  live ;  their  dwelling- 
places  damp,  dreary,  and  almost  entirely  under  ground. 
Last  evening  as  we  took  our  accustomed  walk,  we  saw  many 
pale,  desdate  looking  women  and  children  sitting  on  the 
steps  leading  to  their  subterranean  abodes,  breathing  for  a 
few  minutes  the  fresh  air ;  and  pollaled  as  that  air  seemed  to 
us,  and  almost  insapportable,  doubtless  K  was  pure  to  them, 
and  like  heaven's  rich  bleasing,  afto'  being  confined  in  their 
damp  cells  all  the  day.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  coontry 
in  the  world,  where  extreme  wealth  and  abject  poverty  go 
hand  in  hand  as  in  England ;  for  while  the  nobles  rerel  in 
almost  boundless  wealth,  the  poor  grovel  in  sool-destroyiug, 
mind-enervating  poverty.  And  yet  how  much  do  we  hear 
of  merry,  hiq>py  England  I 

And  altbongh  mnch  is  said  of  the  danger  of  travelling  in 
Italy  and  France,  for  fear  of  robb^s  and  assassins,  yet  I 
never  felt  half  the  fear  in  the  narrow,  dark  streets  of  Nb|^s 
and  Rome,  as  I  have  in  the  large  towns  in  England.  Not 
that  by  any  means  I  dread  the  assassin's  dagger  here,  for  I 
do  not  suppose  murder  is  often  committed  in  such  public 
places,  but  I  actually  think  there  are  more  pickpockets  in 
England  than  in  any  country  on  the  continent  Perhaps  I 
speak  too  boldly  on  these  subjects,  but  I  give  yon  my  im- 
pressions, and  you  can  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Last  evening  in  our  wanderings  we  lost  oar  way,  and  we 
inquired  of  a  policeman  how  we  should  get  into  Dale  street. 
He  pointed  to  two  difierent  streets,  saying  that  they  would 
both  lead  into  it,  but  he  told  na  that  they  were  bad  streets, 
and  advised  us  to  go  home  by  a  more  circuitous  and  fre- 
quented route,  he  himself  kindly  showing  us  the  way.  We 
never  ask  directions  from  any  one  but  a  pdiceman,  for  fear 
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of  being  misled,  and  from  them  we  Blw&ys  get  ciril  and 
obliging  answers. 

Ah  wel«Hiie  sight  1  J.  baa  come  in  with  a  loDg  letl«, 
and  I  muat  leave  off  talking  with  jou,  and  for  a  while  listen 
to  the  news  from  my  own  dear  home,  and  then  we  shall 
ooce  be  on  the  move,  and  so  good  bye. 


E,  Sept.  8th. 
Hv  DEAuar  P. : 

Yon  will  think  we  have  almost  taken  a  leap  here,  yet 
listen,  and  yoa  shall  have  all  the  details  of  our  journey 
hither.  We  went  to  Lancaster  from  LiverpocJ  by  railway. 
We  passed  by  a  number  of  manufacturing  Tillages,  and 
through  a  coal  district,  so  that  the  air,  for  nearly  the  whole 
distance,  was  actually  blaek  with  dust  and  smoke.  The 
country,  I  should  judge  from  the  snatches  I  got  of  it,  was 
fine.  Lancaster  is  a  small  town  on  the  river  Lune,  at  a 
little  distance  from  its  month.  It  has  some  shipping,  good 
wharves,  and  a  noble  range  of  warehouses  along  them.  The 
bouses  are  mostly  built  of  dark  grey  stone,  some  of  them  are 
quite  handsome,  but  generally  they  are  conunon  and  dirty 
looking. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the  castle,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  ison 
a  hill  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  town,  and  is  well 
built  and  strcmg,  though  it  bears  the  marks  of  being  much 
more  modem  than  it  is  said  to  be.  It  must  hare  undergone 
thorough  repairs  lately.   At  present  it  is  used  as  a  county  jail. 

From  Lancaster  we  went  by  ooacb  to  Ambleaide.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  we  go 
over  these  line  English  roads,  I  will  just  say,  that  at  that 
time  we  went  thirty-four  miles  in  less  than  four  hours.  This 
ride  was  more  picturesque  and  varied  than  any  we  had  b^ore 
taken,  the  lost  part  a  little  too  much  varied,  for  there  came 
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iqi  a  Tident  ihower,  and  we  bein^  oa  the  oalaide  of  the 
coach,  did  ttot  find  that  ao  rery  pleaaant.  The  coimtrj  aH 
the  my  was  hilly,  and  in  aome  parts  quite  barren,  in  others, 
green  and  fertile.  We  pMsed  through  serera)  rUlages,  the 
largest  of  which  was  Kendal ;  ncne  of  tbem  were  pretty.  In 
fact  no  where  have  I  seen  the  handsome  Tillages  and  cot- 
tages, that  I  expected  to  see.  As  I  said  in  one  of  my  former 
letters,  the  houses  of  the  nobility  are  fine,  Imt  in  the  cot- 
tages I  am  much  disqtpointed,  for  I  have  always  heard  an 
Engtish  cottage  qtoken  of  as  the  perfection  of  rnral  archi- 
tecture. The  porters'  lodges  at  the  entrance  to  gentlemen's 
seats,  are  the  prettiest  specimens  of  cottages  that  I  hare  seen 
in  this  coontry,  bnt  they  are  bailt  by  wealdiy  persnoe,  so 
ue  no  index  to  the  trehitectaral  taste  of  the  c<Hmn<m 
people. 

Fix  ten  iniles  before  reaching  AmUeside  chit  road  was 
along  the  margin  of  lake  Windennere,  and  then  the  ecnntry 
was  really  enchanting.  The  lake  was  not  Tery  wide,  and 
on  the  <q)porite  side  mountaiuB  arose,  casting  their  shadows 
orer  the  wMa,  while  w<i  wound  along  through  varied  sceneSr 
notr  through  a  wild  and  onenttivaled  tract,  the  thick  trees 
and  underwood  scarcely  allowing  us  a  glimpse  of  the  lake, 
and  then  through  lawns  and  meadows  gr^m  and  bright,  and  the 
lake  dotted  with  its  little  islands  lying  in  full  view  before  us. 
The  douds  and  the  rain  made  the  dlMcut  hills  appear  more 
shadowy  and  indistinct,  and  thus  grandeur  was  added  to  the 
scene.     It  seemed  more  like  Switzerland  than  England. 

Ambleside  is  a  little  way  from  the  lake,  though  within 
walking  distance  of  it,  and  we  anticipated  taking  many 
iMig  walks  amid  its  charming  enrirmiB,  but  unfortunately 
for  US  it  rained  incessantly  all  the  time  we  were  there, 
and  I  dared  not  venture  out,  as  I  was  suffering  under  « 
severe  c6M;  I  spent  the  thne  diligently  in  writing,  boi^ 
ever,  so  that  it  by  no  means  seemed  long  to  nw.  J. 
ventured  out  on  the  lake  in  deq>ite  of  the  rain,  and  came 
home  highly  delighted  with  the  sail.    Afterwards  in  loitering 
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■roand,  he  was  snddenlf  eUipped  in  his  raiaUes,  bj  seeing 
several  signs  bearing  the  stutling  announcement  that 
"^ring  guns  and  man  traps"  were  concealed  ia  the 
grounds  around  the  lake,  so  for  fear  of  being  cangfat  as  a 
trespaaser,  he  hurried  home. 

On  Friday,  the  sun  set  olearij  behind  the  hills,  brighten- 
ing their  tc^  with  a  golden  lustre,  and  I  stood  at  my  win- 
dow enjoying  the  fair  prospect,  and  beting  that  so  charming 
a  sunset  would  be  followed  by  a  fair  day ;  but  alas  for  hopes, 
the  next  day  proved  even  more  unpleasant,  the  rain  actaaily 
pouring  down  in  torrents,  till  about  four  o'clock  when  it  sud- 
denly ceased,  so  we  started  off,  not  knowing  exactly  where 
we  should  aXop,  whether  at  Grasmete,  or  at  Wylau  at  the 
foot  of  Uelvellyn,  but  at  both  places  the  ions  seemed  so  un- 
inviting, we  concluded  to  come  on  to  this  village. 

The  ride  was  full  of  interest  to  as,  the  scenery  was  so 
wild  and  grand.  Near  Ambleside  the  country  was  romantic 
and  picturesque,  and  as  we  wound  around  among  hills  and 
ravines  and  glens,  I  sighed  with  regret  that  I  had  not  been 
able  to  see  more  of  them.  But  why  repine  t  He,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  clouds  and  the  winds,  knows  far  better  than 
we  do,  how  to  order  the  elements  for  our  good. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ambleside,  is  Rydal,  a 
small  lake  embosomed  among  the  hills.  At  the  delightful 
hour  of  twilight,  the  clear  lake  reflected  on  its  glassy  surface 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as  they  shone  on  the  moun- 
tain taps.  Near  Rydal,  is  Wordsworth's  seat,  a  large  stone 
house,  having  the  grounds  around  it  prettily  laid  ont.  A 
mile  farther  on,  is  Coleridge's  cottage,  a  small  stone  house, 
with  ivy  creeping  around  the  windows.  It  is  not  very 
charming  now,  though  it  must  have  been  in  his  time,  if  it  is 
the  sune  cottage  to  which  he  alludes  in  some  of  his  poems. 
Soon  we  reached  Grasmere,  a  larger  lake  than  Rydal,  also 
surrounded  by  hills.  It  is  dotted  with  islands,  in  one  of 
which  the  hercms  build  their  neeta,  the  only  spot  about  here 
where  they  ever  build.     From  Grasmere  here  the  country 
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was  yet  more  pictnresqae  ind  «Ud.  Out  road  woond 
among  hills  uid  dal«i,  now  bj  &  mtrmoring  riTHIei,  now  by 
a  [dacid  lake,  and  then  by  liula  lushing  tMreata,  that  were 
m^ing  their  way  quiekly  down  the  mountain  side.  All 
these  reminded  me  of  Switzerland.  We  passed  by  Uel- 
ToDya,  a  moonlaia  risiDg  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  I  lomed  many  "  a  longing,  lingering  look  "  to- 
ward it,  being  anxioas  to  ascend  it,  that  I  might  say  with 
Sco«, 

"  I  elimed  ihe  dickbfow  of  the  roigfatr  HelTillfa," 

but  we  could  not  think  of  stopping  at  so  poor  looking  an 
inn,  and  besides  there  was  no  church  near,  bo  that  it  would 
not  have  been  pleasant  for  us  to  have  staid  there  on  Sunday. 
After  leaving  Helrellyn  it  became  too  dark  to  see  much, 
except  the  dusky  forms  of  the  mountains  as  they  rose  all 
around  as,  and  the  gleaming  of  the  waters  of  Thurlmere,  as 
we  passed  along  its  margin.  Occasionally  we  heard  the 
murmuring  of  rivulets  and  cascades. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  journey,  I  felt  a  little  afraid  of 
our  coachman.  At  every  inn  he  took  something  to  drink, 
so  that  before  we  got  here  I  did  not  kttoW  but  he  would  lose 
all  control  over  himself,  still  he  seemed  careful  and  watch- 
ful, putting  on  the  drag  at  every,  hill,  bat  there  we  were, 
J.  and  I  alone,  no  other  passengers,  and  in  a  strange 
and  wild  coimtry  at  a  late  hour,  and  what  would  have  he- 
come  of  us  if  the  horses  got  restive,  and  the  coachman  not 
able  to  manage  them  ?  I  assure  you  I  began  to  breathe 
freely  when  we  entered  this  villagej  a  quiet  little  spot  situ- 
ated between  Derwent  and  Bassenthwaite  lakes. 

Yesterday  morning  we  attended  service  in  k  neat  little 
Gothic  church.  Prayers  were  read  with  more  feeling  and 
solemnity  than  we  are  accustomed  to  witness  among  the 
English  clergy.  There  was  no  sermon,  but  the  communion 
was  administered.  When  we  first  went  in  the  m  inister  was 
catechizing  the  children.     In  reading  the  creed  he  turned 
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his  fsce  toward  the  cut.  There  w&te  bat  few  pews  id  the 
church,  the  most  of  the  congr^ukm  BitttDg  on  benches. 

After  «^urcb,  we  rambled  along  the  lake  side.  We 
elimed  tip  Castierig,  a  high  hill,  and  sat  down  where  we  had 
a  delightful  view  of  the  lake.  AH  natare  proclaimed  a 
Sabbath ;  earth,  air,  water  were  as  Mill  ae  when  creation's 
light  first  dawned  npcm  the  world.  The  lake  was  oDruffled 
and  as  clear  as  a  mirror.  Its  placid  surface  was  dotted  with 
wooded  islands,  every  tree  and  shrub  reflected  in  the  water. 
All  around  us  mountains  raised  their  lofl;  peaks,  while  be* 
tweea  them  lay  many  a  smiling  rale.  It  was  a  beautiful 
icene,  well  suited  to  the  day.  We  had  jnst  gone  frcnn 
worshipping  Qod  in  His  sanctuary,  here  was  a  still  more 
beautifttl  temple  in  which  we  could  sdcve  Him.  And  oh ! 
how  full  ererything  was  of  His  prsise  t  The  little  birds 
fieemed  to  warble  sweeter  notes,  and  all  nature  wore  a 
smiling  aspect  as  if  in  gratitude  to  Hira,  who  had  set  apart 
this  day  fiir  His  more  immediate  worship  and  service. 

At  oar  feet,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  lake,  clustered 
the  houses  of  Keswick,  and  farther  on,  o'erfa^ped  by  lofty 
hills,  lay  the  beaatiful  sheet  of  "  Bassenthwahe  water." 
After  we  left  CasUerig  we  walked  along  to  the  end  of  tha 
lake,  admiring  the  scenery,  which  grew  grander  as  we  went 
On.  The  hills  became  higher  and  more  sterile,  the  woods 
were  wilder  and  more  overgrown  with  underbrush,  a  little 
brook  went  gurgling  by,  and  two  or  three  oascadea  cama 
jumping  down  the  mountain  side,  le^ing  ftom  rock  to  rock, 
fearless  and  free. 

In  the  evening  J.  went  again  to  church,  but  I  spent 
the  quiet  hour  in  my  own  room.  It  was  a  cbeerfiil  room, 
with  a  bright  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  and  as  I  sat  in  a  large 
chair  before  it,  and  looked  at  the  red  coals,  my  mind  in- 
sensibly wandered  to  you,  and  I  fancied  to  myself  how  yod 
Were  all  looking,  and  what  you  were  all  doing.  Need  I  say 
I  longed  to  be  in  your  midst?  In  one  month  we  shall 
probably  be  Oa  the  sea,   and  then  if  we  safely  pass  throng 
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the  dingers  of  a  *oyBge  at  that  inclement  ■eaaon  of  the  ^ear, 
we  shall  BCK»i  be  with  you. 

We  hare  spent  the  most  of  this  day  in  walking  around  the 
charming  environs  of  this  village.  About  two  miles  from 
here  is  what  is  called  "  The  Druids'  Temple."  It  umsists 
of  large  atones,  or  I  might  call  them  rocks,  placed  around  in 
a  ring ;  on  one  side  within  the  enclosure  are  several  other 
stones,  snpposed  to  have  been  used  as  altars  for  the  sacri- 
ficea.  This  temple  is  in  a  wild  place  lying  in  a  little  hol- 
low, with  lofty  hills  rising  op  around  iL 

After  we  left  it  we  started  to  go  to  Baasenthwaite  water, 
and  we  walked  till  I  was  too  tired  to  go  another  step,  then 
finding  that  we  should  pass  by  the  lake  to-morrow  we  turned 
onr  steps  towards  home.  We  passed  (at  a  little  distance 
from  the  road)  Oreta  Hall,  the  residence  of  Southey.  The 
large  stone  house  is  almost  hidden  from  sight  by  the  nu- 
merous trees  around  it  It  is  a  delightful  i^ot.  Indeed  all 
around  these  lakes  are  beautiful  seats.  The  weather  to-day 
has  been  warm  and  pleasant,  though  there  was  some  firost 
last  night.  For  two  or  three  da^ys  it  has  been  as  cdd  as  it 
it  b  with  us  in  November,  so  tliat  we  have  been  obliged  to 
have  a  fire  to  nt  by. 

I  came  home  from  walking  with  a  violent  headache,  so 
that  I  was  forced  to  seek  rest  in  sleep,  and  although  this 
evening  there  were  fireworks  cm  the  lake,  I  could  not  sum- 
mon  resolution  to  go  out  to  see  them. 

And  now  it  is  time  that  this  long  letter  were  brought  to  a 
dose,  so  I  leave  you. 


Nawomti,  Wtiaawiaj  en, 
Ht  dbar  Fbibnd  : 

We  left  Keswick  quite  early  yesterday  morning.  I  am 
happj  to  bear  testimony  to  the  quiet  and  comfortable  inn  at 
that  place,   and  then  too  the  charges  were  so  moderate. 
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Thoagh  we  were  there  three  nights  and  twodajs,  mi  had  a 
parlor  aod  a  fae  in  rt,  our  bin  was  bat  fonrtecB  sbiHhigs, 
(uuderat^l  me,  when  I  speak  of  money  I  always  mem  the 
tnoaey  here,  oslesB  I  say  "  our  money,"  Hid  if  yoo  will  just 
bear  in  mind  that  Engliah  money  is  one  third  mon  than 
oars,  yon  will  readily  know  the  ralue  of  the  sums  I  mention ; 
thus,  three  sbtllin^  here  is  four  with  yoa,  and  so  on.  Fray 
pardon  this  intermption  and  eiqilanatim.buti  did  not  know 
bat  that  in  the  hurry  of  reading  my  wordy  epistles,  you 
might  not  hare  this  fact  in  your  recollection,  and  ao  not 
give  fall  justice  to  the  high  prices  set  upon  every  thing  in 
this  country.)  As  we  had  our  breakfast  yesterday  morning 
in  a  hurry,  oar  kind  landlady  would  not  make  any  mention 
of  it  in  ber  bill.  I  sent  my  best  respects  to  her,  and  tcdd 
her  I  would  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  recommenAng  her 
boose.  Will  you  allow  me  again  to  go  a  little  off  my  trsck, 
to  aay  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  inna  in  tbia  coantry  t 

f  bey  »e  mostty  kept  by  women ;  if  indeed  there  is  an 
boat,  be  keeps  tn  the  background,  the  cares  azid  Irftors 
seeming  to  devcrfre  eniirely  upon  the  females  of  the  bousei 
Indeed  at  sone  Inns  where  we  have  stopped,  I  hare  not 
ieen  a  man  serrant,  our  chambermaid  attending  m  na  xt 
table,  and  always  answering  oar  bell.  This  of  coarse 
q^ies  to  tkfi  small  inns  in  eountty  towni. 

And  now  I  wilt  come  back  to  our  journey  firom  Keswick 
to  Carlwlfl.  We  foaad  a  ride  of  six  boors  on  t<^  of  a 
coach  ia  a  raw,  windy  morning,  not  so  very  pleasant,  bat 
wrapped  in  oar  thick  cloaks,  we  braved  the  wind  and  codd, 
preferring  to  see  the  oonntry  to  takipg  a  seat  iziaida,  where 
ire  might  have  been  a  little  more  coiafbrtabte. 

We  passed  by  Bassenthwaite  water,  a  most  beaatifiil  lake, 
about  four  ailea  Icmg  and  one  broad.  It  is  encircled  by 
Bsountaina,  the  lafliesl  of  which  ia  Skiddaw,  the  fa^eet 
moantain  in  ^gland.  For  nearly  a  mile  onrroad  lay  along 
the  side  of  the  lake,  and  through  the  o'erban^ng  trees  we 
caught  many  glimpses  of  the  water,  as  it  sparkled  in  the 
early  rays  of  the  sun. 
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The  renuiader  of  the  ride  wu  not  remarkaUy  interesting. 
The  cooDtry  wu  hillj  and  not  much  cultiTited.  We  rode 
through  Cockermouth,  &  Hmall  town  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Cocker  into  the  Derwent.  The  principal  street  was  quite 
wide,  but  the  houses  were  poor  looking.  On  an  artificial 
mount  ontaide  the  town  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ca^ 
tie,  originally  the  residence  of  the  Lwds  of  Allerdale. 

In  going  through  a  little  village  we  saw  orer  a  sbo|)  door 
the  sign  of  "  Betty  Mqrtin."  Query,  is  it  the  "  High  Bmj 
H&rtin  "  of  nursery  memory. 

At  an  inn  where  we  stepped,  J.  saw  one  of  the  old  scboo) 
clergymen.  He  wu  sitting  at  a  little  table,  as  jolly  as  could 
be  with  his  mug  of  ale  before  him,  and  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  We  saw  the  church  in  which  he  preaches.  Truly 
he  must  be  an  edifying  pariah  priest. 

We  passed  through  Wigton,  a  small  village,  but  jester 
day  in  all  the  bustle  of  a  market^lay.  In  the  principal 
Streets  w«e  shambles,  on  which  were  displayed,  as  usaal  oa 
■neb  occasions,  not  only  provinona,  bat  all  kinds  of  cloth- 
ing needful  for  the  body.  Qenerally  market  days  are  held 
twice  a  week  in  these  small  villages,  at  which  time  the 
country  people  come  in  with  thur  }«oduee,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  turns  out,  either  as  buyna  or  sellers. 

Carlisle  is  quite  a  large  town,  but  a  miserably  smoky 
place.  I  declare  I  get  out  of  all  patience  with  such  nasty 
air.  It  stufis  my  throat  and  my  luDge,  and  keeps  my  head 
full  of  aches  and  pains  all  the  time  And  this  is  not  all. 
I  cannot  come  in  frcHU  walking  without  finding  two  or  three 
"  beauty  apota "  on  my  face,  and  if  by  chance  I  leave  a 
letter  or  my  journal  oa  my  table  near  an  opea  window,  in 
a  few  minutes  the  fair  page  is  corered  with  fine  q>ecks. 
And  this  dust  and  dirt  are  so  saturated  with  moisture  that 
they  stick  to  you  like  a  plaster.  Now  don't  think  I  am 
jesting,  or  that  I  needlessly  complain  of  these  little  annoy- 
ances, I  am  giving  you  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  to  us  in  Carlisle  was  the 
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<dd  cutle.  Within  tbe  enclosure  of  its  wall  are  sereral 
dififerent  bnildings,  mostly  used  ss  bairacks.  In  one  of  the 
towers  there  is  a  Ter;  deq>  well,  dug  to  supply  the  garrima 
vritb  water.  Underneath  this  tower  are  tbe  dungeons,  in 
Mie  of  which  William  Armstrong  the  freebooter  wis  con- 
fined. In  a  prison  in  the  tower  Fergus  Mac  Iror  was  once 
held  in  durance  rile,  and  ia  an  ancient  tower  now  not 
standing,  Har;  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned.  On  the 
lop  of  that  tower  was  the  flag-staff,  bat  by  its  constant  mo< 
tion,  as  it  was  swayed  by  the  wind,  the  foundations  were 
andermined,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  down  the 
tower.  One  of  the  workmen  found  within  a  part  of  the 
walls,  the  skelebm  of  a  wranan  who  in  some  manner  had 
there  been  fastened  up.  A  part  of  her  dress  which  was  of 
■ilk,  is  now  in  the  town,  belonging  to  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  made  the  discovery.  This  mairellons  stcvy  we  had 
frcnn  the  sandier  wbo  guided  us  around  the  castle.  From 
tbe  battlements  we  had  as  good  a  riew  of  the  country 
around,  as  the  dmost  impenetrable  state  of  the  atmo^here 
would  permiL 

In  the  town  is  a  fine  (dd  cathedral,  and  tbongh  our  hearts 
yearned  after  this  noble  monnment  of  other  days,  yet  we 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  stop  to  visit  it.  It  is  said 
there  was  formerly  a  subterranean  passage  from  tbe  church 
to  the  CBsde. 

Tbe  court  house  and  jail  are  very  handsome  buildings 
in  the  castellated  style,  and  are  quite  ornamental  to  the 
place.  At  tbe  inn  where  we  stopped  we  had  a  luncheon 
of  bread  and  butter  and  an  apple-tait,  for  which  we  were 
charged  the  comfortable  sum  of  three  shillings  sixpence. 

From  Carlide  here,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  we  came 
by  railroad.  I  should  think  the  country  might  be  fine  be- 
tween tbe  two  places,  but  I  could  see  but  little  of  it,  being 
hurried  along  so  fast,  and  then  too  the  air  was  so  thick,  we 
could  have  seen  nothing,  if  we  had  gone  ever  so  slowly. 
We   however  made  out  to  see    some   majestic  ruins,  and 
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rillaa,  ud  to  get  eerertl  views  of  the  Tjne,  a 
pretty  river. 

At  the  diSbient  stations  oa  tke  road  are  beaulifiil  hoosea, 
tU  in  the  Ooti^  style,  though  so  two  I  believe  are  alike. 
Since  letriug  Keswick,  we  have  seen  men  and  boys  wearing 
large  plaids  over  their  sboulders.  And  as  for  ■odeiatandiog 
any  thing  we  bear,  we  might  as  wcti  be  in  Gemany  as  here, 
tot  every  body  around  us  apealu  such  a  peculiar  lingo,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  ovt.what  is  meant  YMterday  noniiflg 
we  bad  a  sociable  old  gemleman  cai  the  top  of  the  coach 
with  UB,  (quite  different  bom  the  generality  of  the  En^ish, 
who  never  voucbsafe  to  give  you  a  word  (tf  inform^ion.) 
He  sat  next  to  me,  and  kept  pointing  out  different  objects 
of  inteiest  to  us,  yet  I  could  not  understand  one  word  in 
twenty  that  he  said,  so  I  answered  at  croM  putpoees,  saymg 
"  Yes,"  when  I  judged  from  the  ezpresnon  of  his  face  that 
I  ought  to  haf  e  said  "  No ; "  and  finally,  to  put  an  end  to 
my  embarrassnent  I  feigned  sleep,  for  I  did  not  like  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  useless  to  expend  so  much  breath  (ui  me,  ai 
I  could  not  uoderstand  what  he  said. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  adventures  of  this  day.  You 
cannot  guess  where  we  have  been,  neither  shall  I  leave  you 
long  in  BUBpense,  lor  if  I  do,  some  of  your  will  be  peeping 
farther  down  the  page  to  find  out  for  yourselves.  60  to  the 
point  at  once;  it  was  down  into  a  coal  pit,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  1  Perhaps  it  was 
not  so  romantic  or  fiuigniug  a  journey  as  climbing  up  Vrao- 
viuB,  not  so  dassicaJ  as  visiting  the  disinterred  cities  of 
Ponqwii  and  Uerculaneum,  but  certainly  as  haxerdons,  and 
indeed  requiring  more  courage  than  either. 

But  I  must  begin,  prosy  like,  at  the  eonuDencement,  or 
else  I  shall  never  get  UiroHgb.  We  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
coal  company,  to  get  a  permit  to  viut  the  mines.  This  being 
obtained,  we  found  we  had  to  go  at  least  two  miles,  and  by 
BO  urcuitoaa  a  way,  that  our  landlord  said  he  could  not  di- 
rect us,  so  we  took  a  cab.    No  sooner  were  we  out  of  the 
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prceincts  of  the  citj,  thui  we  had  to  pay  one  Bhilling  for 
toll,  and  when  we  itc^ped,  three  for  the  carriage,  ao  we 
diBmissed  the  man,  ohooaiog  to  walk  baek,  aa  we  had  the 
whole  da;  befwe  us. 

Arrifiiig  at  the  coHierj  and  presenting  onr  <wder,  a  new 
difficult;  arose,  for  the  orereeer  told  us  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  go  dowa  in  the  clothes  we  had  on.  Now 
our  habiliments  were  ncHie  of  the  best,  but  the;  were  the 
weij  beat  we  had  with  us,  and  as  it  would  be  netrl;  a  montb 
before  we  coold  have  oui  trunks,  it  behooved  us  to  take 
good  care  of  them.  To  give  ap  going  down  was  not  to  be 
mentioned,  to  q>oil  our  clothes  was  equall;  disagreeable,  so 
we  stood  looking  at  each  other,  not  ktKiwing  what  to  do,  till 
at  last  the  ovNieer  relieved  our  anxi^;  b;  tiering  to  lend 
J.  some  clothes.  "  But  then  the  lad;,"  (me  ;ou  know), 
"  what  could  she  do  I"  "Oh,"  I  ttdd  him,  "  au;  old  dress 
will  do  for  me."  So  be  invited  us  into  his  house,  and  called 
his  wife  to  m;  assistance,  but  when  1  saw  her,  a  bouncing, 
(at  woman,  I  groaned  aloud,  for  I  saw  no  prospect  of  an; 
of  her  clothes  fitting  me.  However,  afier  a  little  ccnsultar 
tioQ,  J.  disappeared  at  tme  door,  and  I  at  another.  Shall  I 
describe  m;  ^ipearaace !  Ah !  I  almost  fear  that  "  words 
of  utterance  "  will  fail  me,  ae  e  lad;  s&id  when  attempting 
to  describe  Niagara.  The  old  lad;  brought  ont  a  dark  cal- 
ico dress,  which  sat  as  loosel;  as  possible  upon  me.  Then 
she  insisted  on  m;  putting  on  one  of  her  dean  caps,  with  a 
wide,  stiff,  double  border,  which  projected  at  least  six  inches 
from  m;  face ;  and  as  though  this  was  not  enough  to  render 
me  irresistible,  sbe  gave  me  a  black  ailk  bonnet,  the  front 
^ite  a  half  yard  deep,  and  which  stuck  right  up  in  the  air 
after  the  fashion  of  the  dd  "  sk;  scrapers,"  thus  bringing 
ra;  face  with  its  cap  border  in  full  view.  Now,  however 
little  this  costume  might  have  become  me,  I  thought  it  still 
less  becoming  to  find  fault  with  it  before  the  nice  old  lad;, 
who  in  the  kindness  of  her  heut  brought  out  her  best  attire 
for  the  stranger,  so  I  made  no  remark  on  m;  sppeuauce, 
34 
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eKcept  juBt  aajing  Ibu  older  and  man  common  dotbea 
would  answer,  and  aleaJing  one  look  in  the  glass  at  my  cap 
bcwder,  I  went  down  stairs.  But  when  I  saw  J.,  my  feelings 
could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  I  laughed  long  and  loud, 
and  the  overseer  and  bis  wife  heartily  joined  me.  No  de- 
scription can  do  justice  to  his  ai^arance.  The  overseer  is 
a  large  portly  man,  and  as  J.  is  not  am<«ig  the  great  of  the 
earth,  he  looked  as  comical  as  poanble.  He  wore  a  short 
jacket  (which  was  any  thing  but  short  on  bim)  and  pants  of 
bine  broadcloth,  which  did  not  begin  to  fit  him.  On  his 
bead  be  wore  a  little  cap,  and  altogether  his  whole  q>peaT> 
ance  was  such,  that  I  coold  not  re&ain  from  laughing 
every  time  I  looked  at  him.  But  you  may  be  assured  that 
as  we  oeared  the  opening  to  the  mines,  and  saw  the  square 
backet  ascend,  and  knew  that  in  that  little  thing  we  must 
descend  into  the  inner  regions  of  the  earth,  persona)  ap- 
pearance was  the  last  object  of  thoaght.  For  a  moment  I 
drew  back,  and  said  "  I  cannot  go,"  but  my  invincible  cn- 
riosity  and  perseverance  led  me  on,  and  with  a  quick,  though 
trembling  step,  I  took  my  place  in  the  bucket  beside  J., 
and  c^posite  the  overseer.  The  signal  was  given,  and  we 
began  to  move,  quicker  andj  quicker ;  darker  and  still 
darker  it  grew,  closer  and  still  more  oppressive  was  the  air, 
and  I  felt  sick  and  faint,  but  will  you  believe  me,  even  then 
the  thought  of  our  ludicrous  appearance  came  to  my  mind, 
and  I  laughed  out.  In  a  moment  we  were  down.  The 
bucket  was  filled  with  coals,  and  was  again  creaking  up. 
And  what  a  sight  did  we  have  to  repay  us  for  our  trouble ! 
The  low  arched  passages  were  faintly  lit  with  here  and 
there  a  glimmering  taper,  while  the  dark  forms  and  dingy 
faces  of  the  miners  added  gloominess  to  the  scene. 

My  eyes  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  strange  light, 
and  then  I  began  to  lake  pleasure  in  looking  about  me, 
and  in  gleaning  all  the  information  I  could  from  the  over- 
seer, or  "  reviewer,"  as  he  is  here  called,  though  I  found  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  him. 
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The  mbstance  of  my  information  is  is  ft^ows.  This 
mine  extends  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
going  directly  imder  the  Tyne.  The  coal  liee  in  layers 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  is  very  thick.  One  hundred  and 
fivty  men  and  boys  are  here  employed,  and  each  one  haa 
~  daily  his  allotted  portion  of  work,  say  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 
He  digs  under  the  layer,  puts  in  a  little  powder,  and  blowa 
it  up.  Boys  then  take  it  in  their  carts,  carry  it  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  pit,  where  it  is  put  in  the  bucket  and  drawn  up. 
Quite  as  singular  a  feature  as  any  in  this  subterranean  place, 
was  the  horses.  Fifteen  are  constantly  kept  there.  Their 
legs  are  tied  together,  and  they  are  then  put  into  the  bucket 
and  lowered  down  to  the  mines,  and  are  never  taken  back 
again,  unless  some  accident  overtakes  them.  In  one  part 
of  the  mine  are  their  stalls,  and  by  means  of  a  pipe,  fresh 
water  is  conveyed  down  for  their  use.  The  air  was  not  at 
all  bad ;  a  large  fire  is  kept  burning  night  and  day,  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  dampness,  and  there  are  large 
openings  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  noxious 
Ti^Htrs  are  carried  off. 

Every  thing  went  on  in  perfect  order  while  we  were  there ; 
each  one  was  busy  with  bis  work,  though  I  thought  at  first 
the  miners  looked  at  me  rather  steadily,  but  whether  in  ad- 
miration of  my  cap  or  of  my  courage,  I  could  not  telt,  for  I 
suppose  many  of  them  never  beftffe  saw  a  female  there, 
indeed  only  five  or  six  have  ever  been  down,  and  but  few 
men,  excepting  those  connected  with  the  mines ;  and  the 
overseer  told  me  that  several  gentlemen  in  going  down,  had 
been  quite  overcome  with  fear,  so  you  see  I  may  pride 
myself  in  having  more  courage  than  some  of  the  stronger 

But  I  have  got  away  from  my  coal  subject.  The  w«k 
goes  on  night  and  day,  the  men  being  changed  three  times, 
and  the  boys  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  boys  seemed 
happy,  for  they  sang  and  whistled  very  cheerily,  as  they 
drove  their  horses  along.     From  twenty-five  to  thirty  thoa- 
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■and  chkldrons  of  coal  are  prodnced  every  year  ftom  this 
mine,  the  daty  u  fourteen  or  fifteen  Bhillings  a  ehaldrou. 

After  staying  down  an  hour,  we  once  more  took  oar 
[daces  in  the  bucket,  withoat  any  trepidation  on  my  part, 
though  I  knew  the  slightest  disarrangement  in  the  ma- 
chinery wMild  be  fatal  to  us.  Around  the  entranc«  to  the 
mine  are  good  houses  for  the  miners,  and  for  the  rent,  with 
the  use  of  aa  much  coal  aa  they  can  burn,  they  hare  to  pay 
but  a  shilling  a  month.  ' 

When  we  got  to  the  reviewer's  honte  we  found  water  and 
every  convenience  for  becoming  onrselves  again,  and  after 
w«  had  undergone  our  metamorphosis,  the  good  wife  brought 
oat  some  crackers  and  wiue  which  she  pressed  ns  to  par- 
take. Neither  she  nor  her  husband  would  take  any  re- 
muneration for  their  trouble,  ao  we  sat  a  half  hour  with 
them  trying  by  the  agreeableness  of  our  conversation  to 
make  all  the  retuma  we  conld  fiM'  their  kindness.  Worthy 
people  i  I  wish  I  could  have  given  them  some  more  tangible 
proof  of  my  gratitude. 

We  had  a  comfortable  walk  back  to  town,  and  instead  of 
coming  directly  to  our  rooms,  walked  aboat  the  diff^ent 
streets,  ao  that  we  might  see  all  that  was  worthy  of  regard. 
The  dd  and  lower  part  of  the  town  is  as  dirty  and  ugly 
looking  as  possible.  The  bouses  look  as  though  built  "  in 
the  year  one."  And  so  many  narrow  dleys  and  lanes  I  never 
aaw  beforein  any  one  town.  In  thiapart  of  the  town  is  the 
castle  built  in  the  time  of  William  I.  It  b  an  antique  look- 
ing aftkir.  Not  far  from  this  is  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas, 
the  qiire  of  which  is  very  curious,  being  finished  off  in  the 
ahape  of  an  imperii  crown. 

The  higher^and  newer  streets  are  very  handsome;  they 
are  quite  wide,  and  are  lined  with  fine  houses,  many  of 
which  are  adorned  with  Ionic  pillars.  Indeed  some  of  the 
boases  would  not  discredit  Londrai.  Grey  street,  in  which 
our  hotel  (the  Turk's  Head)  stands,  is  an  elegant  street ; 
at  the  upper  end  of  it  there  is  a  large  monnment  erected  to 
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Loid  Grey,  crowned  with  a  statue  of  that  DoUemaa.  The 
theatre  opposite  to  ua  is  adorned  with  «  noble  portico. 

Newcastle  ia  a  place  of  conaiderable  buBineas.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  slui^iiig  here,  and  a  bride  trade  always  in 
coal.  In  one  year  eight  hundred  thousand  chaldrons  were 
e:qiorted.  There  are  two  bridges  oTer  the  Tyne,  one  of 
nine  arches,  and  the  other  a  Buq>ension  bridge. 

And  now  dear ,  I  wish  you  once  auat  good  night,  and 

may  yoa  sle^  as  welt  after  this  long  letter,  as  I  doubtless 
■hall,  for  I  have  slept  most  soundly  and  refreshiuglj  ever 
since  I  left  the  fteay  disUict  in  Italy.  Indeed,  I  have 
nothing  to  ask  for,  I  enjoy  good  health,  hare  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  am  h^>py  and  cheerftU  all  the  day,  and  need  only 
to  see  your  dear  faces  (mce  mwe  to  make  me  almost  wild 
with  joy. 

"  Flf  >«ilU;  nmnd  jt  whMli  of  time, 
And  bring  Ibe  welcome  d>r." 


HsLBOea,  Sept.  10. 
My  DSARHT  F.: 

Behold  us  now  in  Scotia's  land,  the  laud  rich  in  historic 
and  poetic  lore,  the  land  of  Scott  and  Burns  and  Wilson, 
and  a  host  of  other  worthies. 

We  left  Newcastle  yesterday  afternoon,  and  arrvied  here 
latelastavening,  the  distance  being  seventy  miles.  Judge  how 
pleasant  the  ride  was  to  ua,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  rode  oa 
the  outside  of  the  coach,  in  apouringrainnearly  all  the  time. 
The  inside  was  full,  so  (here  was  no  alternative  but  to  brave 
as  well  as  possible  "  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm."  The 
country  was  tame  and  rather  uninteresting,  our  way  often 
lying  over  barren  heaths,  though  occassionally  we  saw  a  fer- 
tile spot.  Thirty  miles  from  Newcastle  we  passed  through 
Otterburu,  a  pretty  litde  village,  with  a  grand  old  castle, 
now  used  as  a  jail.  We  stepped  at  O.  to  dine,  though  not 
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more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minntes  were  aUowed  m  fin  din- 
ner. And  yon  know  how  mnch  the  EnglUh  talk  about 
Americans  eating  bo  rqiidly.  A  mile  heyood  tfaia  village 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Cherj  Chace  took  place. 

After  toiling  up  a  l<M>g,  ateep  bill  called  Cait^  Fell,  • 
part  of  the  range  of  Cheviot  hilU,  we  came  into  Scotland. 
It  was  however  00  dark,  we  conld  see  nothing  of  the  country, 
except  by  the  light  of  the  coach  lamps.  By  these  we  were 
enabled  to  gee  that  we  'were  passing  tlffough  picturesque 
scenes,  our  road  often  being  through  woods,  the  twanobes 
of  the  trees  meeting  over  our  beads.  We  regretted  that  the 
ride  must  be  taken  at  night,  pirticnlarly  when  we  rode 
through  the  village  of  Jedhurgh,  and  saw  the  ruins  <^  an  tM 
abbey ;  however  we  had  to  come  at  night  or  not  at  all. 

We  came  in  the  mail  eoacb,  consequently  had  a  guard 
mounted  behind,  whose  duty  it  is  to  blow  a  bom  befcwe 
coming  to  a  posthouse,  that  a  change  of  horses  may  be  all 
ready,  and  to  keep  cows,  children,  and  other  hindrances 
oat  of  the  road,  so  in  addition  to  the  coachman  we  had  him 
to  fee.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  pay  a  coachman  every 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  but  when  a  guard  is  added  it  is 
doubly  ve^tatioos.  However,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  tbe 
country,  it  wdl  do  no  good  to  complain. 

We  have  had  quite  Mtongh  to  excite  odr  enthoaiasni  t«^ 
day,  as  you  will  easily  imagine  when  yon  bear  our  adven. 
tures  related.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  we  started  6x 
Abbotsfbrd,  about  tour  miles  from  here.  The  country  was 
pleasant,  though  not  so  very  be«utifol  as  I  expected  to  fi&d 
it.  There  was  however  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  enlivened 
by  the  meanderi^B  of  the  Tweed.  So  v^  secluded  is 
AUiotsford,  that  we  did  not  see  it  till  we  were  directly 
before  it.  After  we  entered  the  grounds,  we  rode  a  lit- 
tie  distance  through  woods  growing  in  wild  luxuriance 
then  passing  througb  an  arched  gateway,  we  found  onr- 
selvea  in  the  circular  grav«l  wdk  in  front  of  tbe  bouse. 
It  is  a  much  handsomer  building  than  I  eqiected  to  see. 
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It  18  two  storiet  high,  md  ia  built  of  light  grey  Btooo  in  the 
MStellated  order.  The  roof  is  torreted,  and  even  the 
ehimniea  ue  fioished  off  in  Gothic  style.  There  is  an  sir 
of  perfect  neatness  and  chaEteneas  about  it,  and  the  interior 
fully  juitifiea  the  expectatiooa  awakened  by  the  exterior,  for 
there  proob  are  seen  of  Sir  Walter's  taste  both  in  the  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  the  articles. 

We  entered  through  a  portico,  adorned  with  the  petrified 
horns  of  ataga,  into  a  hall  considered  b;  some  the  finest 
room  ia  the  hoose.  The  walls  are  paneled  with  oarved  oak 
fi^Mn  the  palace  of  Dunfermline.  Around  the  cornices  are 
painted  the  coats  of  arms  of  those  who  kept  the  borders 
or  marches.  On  the  walls  ate  hang  various  pieces  of 
ancient  armor,  and  implements  of  warfare.  There  ia  a 
beautiful  fir^ace,  the  arch  of  which  was  co|»ed  from  one 
in  Melrose  Abbey.  Among  the  interesting  relics  here  somi, 
are  the  keys  of  the  tolbootb,  (the  old  prison  <frEdinbargh,) 
and  the  pulpit  fr<»n  which  Erskine  preached. 

From  the  hall  we  passed  through  a  narrow  passage,  arched 
in  imitation  of  one  of  the  aiilea  in  Hdrose  Abbey,  to  the 
■rmory.  This  is  filled  with  coats  of  mail,  warlike  instra- 
ments,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  all  once  betmigiBg  to 
eetetH-ated  personages.  I  can  recollect  now  but  few  things ; 
the  gun  of  Rob  Roy,  having  his  initials  upon  it,  the  alqtper 
ofTippoo  Saib,  a  sword  presented  to  Sir  Walter  by  Ute 
Celtic  Society,  Sir  Walter's  own  pistols,  sod  msny  other 
things  which  I  regret  that  I  did  not  note  down  at  the  time. 

We  visited  the  breakfast,  dining,  and  drawing-rooms ;  all 
having  antique  looking  furniture,  and  windows  of  stained 
glass.  In  the  drawing-room  there  is  a  set  of  ebony  chairs, 
presented  by  George  IV. ;  and  in  the  library,  a  qtlendid 
cabinet  of  die  like  materials,  from  the  same  monarch.  The 
dining-room  has  a  ceiltog  of  black  oak  richly  carved.  It 
contains  a  good  cidlection  of  paintings  ;  amongst  which  are 
portraitoof  Nell  Gwynne,  and  of  Sir  Walter's  great  grand- 
father, who  never  trimmed  his  beard  after  the  executicn  trf 
Charles  I. 
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Among  other  cnriosities,  we  bbw  &  chair  made  bam  the 
wood  of  the  barn,  in  which  Wallace  was  betrajed  iato  the 
hands  of  his  enemiee.  And  now  we  come  to  the  librarf,  a 
splendid  room,  with  a  ceiling  of  carred  oak.  There  are 
about  twenty  thousand  volumea  neatly  arranged  in  cases. 
Over  the  fireplace  is  a  full-loigth  portrait  of  the  present  Sir 
Walter,  now  in  India.  Adjoining  the  library  is  the  study, 
to  me  the  most  interesting  room  of  all.  1  felt  like  one  who 
vbita  the  f»wite  room  pf  a  dear  friend,  now  no  more,  and 
sees  his  books,  hia  chair,  and  table  just  as  he  left  them, 
erery  thing,  indeed,  having  the  impress  of  that  friend's  hand. 
Such  were  my  sensations,  as  I  stood  within  the  little  room 
where  Walter  Scott  wrote  the  most  of  bis  works,  and  as  I 
gazed  around,  I  could  scarcely  repress  the  rising  tears. 
There  was  his  table,  and  <hi  it  his  inkstand  uid  pen ;  uid 
before  it  his  large  arm-chair,  and  a  little  footstool  covered 
with  some  kind  of  a  skin.  In  cases  aroand  the  room  were 
bis  favorite  authors.  A  light  staircase  leads  to  a  gall^  thai 
runs  around  the  room,  coDomuiiicUing  with  his  dressing- 
room  ;  BO  that  he  could  pass  at  once  into  his  study  in  the  i 
morning,  without  risk  of  meeting  any  of  the  visitors  with 
which  bis  house  was  generally  thronged.  A  double  window 
served  to  shut  out  all  noise ;  and  there,  in  that  quiet,  secluded 
retreat,  the  poet  and  the  novelist  gave  the  fiill  rein  to  his 
imagination. 

In  a  small  closet  out  of  the  study  are  the  clothes  Sir 
Walter  last  wore.  The  coat  is  of  dark  green  cloth,  and  the 
vest  and  pantalomis  of  black  and  white  plaid,  and  over  them 
hung  a  broad  brimmed  white  hat.  Near  by  were  hia  boots, 
with  hb  hatchet  and  hammer,  which  last  he  always  wore 
buckled  aroand  his  waist  whenever  he  went  into  the  woods. 
Need  I  say  bow  interesting  such  relics  were  to  us  t  We 
could  have  lingered  for  hours  in  the  library  and  study,  but 
the  housekeeper's  impatient  gestures  plainly  said,  "  I  wish 
you  would  hurry,"  and  so  we  left  Abbotsford,  doubtless 
forever. 
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After  we  came  back  here,  we  stopped  a  few  minales,  and 
then  went  to  Drybnrgh  Abbey,  four  miles  <4t  in  another 
direction.  We  had  grand  views  of  the  aurroanding  couotrj, 
as  we  ascended  a  steep  hill.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
load,  we  saw  a  cdossal  statne,  or  "statute"  as  our  driver 
persisted  in  calling  it,  of  Wallace,  erected  bj  the  Eail  of 
Buchan.  We  intended  paying  it  a  visit,  but  the  run  coming 
on  prevented  us.  We  were  obliged  to  leave  onr  carriage  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  to  be  ferried  over  that  stream, 
as  the  pretty  little  suspension  bridge  had  been  blown  down. 
We  had  a  quiet  walk  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  then 
we  reached  the  abbey.  It  is  in  the  grotmds  of  the  Earl 
of  Buoban,  and  is  an  iDteresting  relic  of  days  gone  by. 
Trees  have  sprung  up  within  the  once  hallowed  enclosure, 
and  even  o'ertop  the  moaldering  roof;  ivy  and  moss  cover 
the  decaying  walls.  A  portion  of  a  staircase  still  remains ; 
and  by  it  we  clsrabered  np  to  a  part  of  the  roof,  where  we 
walked  upon  sod  as  though  we  were  on  the  very  earth. 

In  one  of  the  aisles  lie  Sir  Waller  Scott  and  his  lady.  No 
stone  tells  their  last  resting-place  ;  no  sod  even  covers  their 
remains.  And  yet  they  need  no  monument  Among  these 
lonely  ruins,  overgrown  with  the  creeping  ivy,  where  the 
Tweed  flows  quietly  by  the  remains  of  former  days,  b  a  fit 
sepulchre  for  Walter  Scott. 

The  room  called  the  Chapter  House  still  remains  entire. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  busts  in  plaster  of  eminent 
individuals,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  This  abbey 
must  have  been  an  extensive  building  in  its  day,  for  it  is 
quite  a  walk  to  get  around  it. 

Again  we  were  ferried  across  the  Tweed,  here  a  wide, 
rapid  river.  It  winds  beautifully  through  the  country  ;  its 
pretty,  rurd  banks  forming  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  the  landscape. 

Although  it  rained  fast  when  we  got  hack,  we  were  once 
more  tempted  out ;  and  this  time  to  see  the  far-famed  Melrose 
Abbey,  now  a  complete,  though  majestic  ruin.     The  choir, 
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part  of  the  walls  of  the  lower,  a  partion  of  the  nave,  and 
nearlj  the  whole  of  the  side  aisles  are  yet  staiuling.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  cbmr  is  a  heautiful  Gothic  window.  The 
piOara  whioh  fbnnerlj  mpporled  the  roof  have  richly  sculp- 
tured capitals,  and  the  cornices  of  the  ceiling  are  covered 
with  ancient  earrings.  The  aisles  are  narrow  with  elegant 
arcbea.  Grass  has  ipmog  np  within  "  the  court  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,"  though  there  are  not  as  many  trees  around  as 
St  Drybnrgh.  I  cannot 'imagine  any  thing  more  tonching 
than  these  ruins,  Ibongh  we  saw  them  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, for  the  rain  was  pooriDg  down  all  the  time  we  were 
there,  and  as  we  were  without  shelter,  and  had  to  walk 
through  the  long  grass,  our  enthusiasm  was  rather  dampened, 
still  we  lingered  and  rambled  about,  going  even  across  the 
chnrchyard  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  wh<Je  building.  Scott 
says, — 

"  If  IboD  woqldit  view  bir  Halrow  ii^t, 

Go,  vuit  il  by  pals  mooDlighti 

For  the  gtf  beams  oflighlaonie  day, 

Gilil  bol  to  Sout  tb«  niiiu  gnj  ■■ " 

but  as  there  b  do  moon  just  now,  we  were  obliged  to  "  visit 
it"  by  daylight;  but  as  the  day  was  not  very  "lightsome," 
"  the  ruins  grey  "  were  not  gilded,  but  bad  a  dark  and  sombre 
hue,  which  well  became  them.  Within  the  abbey  many 
distinguished  persons  have  been  buried ;  among  whom  are 
Alexander  II.,  James  the  Earl  of  Douglass,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Chevy  Chace,  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Douglass  family.  Here  also,  it  is  said,  the  heart  of  Robert 
Bruce  was  deposited.  In  the  nave  are  some  fragments  of 
pillars,  and  there  Sir  Walter  used  to  sit,  when  he  came  to 
"  fair  Melrose." 

And  now  that  I  have  given  you  the  records  of  the  past 
two  days,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  retire  once  more  out  of 
ughtl     As  always  yours. 
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BDiairaaH,  SeplnnbeT  13th. 
DuK  F.  : 

At  length  t*e  are  in  the  metropdia  of  Scotluid,  and  a  fine 
city  it  13  too,  I  can  assure  you.  We  arrived  here  Saturday 
noon,  having  had  a  pleasant  though  cool  ride  from  Melrose. 
The  first  part  of  the  iray,  the  country  was  delightful,  the 
road  winding  through  the  valley  of  the  Tweed.  We  had  a 
fine  view  of  Abbotaford,  as  it  lifted  its  turreted  head  above 
the  dark  woods  that  surround  it.  A  few  miles  from  Melrose, 
we  passed  Ihiough  the  village  of  Galasbids,  a  neat  little 
|dace,  celebrated  for  its  manufactOTies  of  woollen  goods,  par- 
ticularly shawls,  a  plenty  of  which  of  all  ccdors  was  hung  out 
to  dry.  The  remunder  of  the  ride,  we  did  not  find  so  pleas- 
ant. The  country  was  billy,  and  not  very  fertile.  It  grew 
however  mcve  heautiiiil  and  better  cultivated  as  we  neared 
this  city.  We  passed  sMne  handsome  estates,  amongst 
which  was  Lord  Melville's  teat,  where  George  IV.  stepped 
when  in  Scotland.  We  are  at  Mrs.  Elder's,  No.  5,  Albany 
street,  a  quiet  boarding  place,  where  we  already  feel  quite 
at  home. 

Yesterday  mwuiug  .we  went  to  the  Presbyterian  place 
of  worship  with  Miss  E.  expecting  to  hear  Dr.  Muis,  a 
celebrated  preacher,  but  he  did  not  "  hold  forth."  Not 
being  very  well,  having  taken  cold  in  our  rambles  about 
Helrose,  I  spent  the  most  of  the  day  in  my  own  room.  J. 
went  in  the  afternoon  to  hear  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  as  usual 
yas  disappointed,  the  Dr.  not  preaching. 

To-day  we  began  the  duties  of  sight-seeing,  and  began 
too  at  an  hour  unusual  with  me,  for  we  started  two  hours 
before  breakfast,  going  to  the  hill,  or  mountain  I  should  say, 
named  Arthur's  Seat.  It  rises  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  overtt^s  all  the  surrounding  hills,  and  of 
course  commands  a  good  view,  uot  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the 
adjacent  country.  A  little  below  the  summit  is  a  ridge  of 
bold  and  precipitous  rocks,  called  Salisbury  Crags.  Not 
knowing  the  path  to  Arthur's  Seat,  we  went  up  by  the  uags, 
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thuB  making  the  walk  doubly  long  and  fatigaing,  lev  from 
the  crags  we  bad  actually  to  climb  to  reach  the  seat,  wher«aa 
if  we  had  gooe  the  right  way,  we  ahould  have  hand  a.  good 
p^i  leading  to  the  very  top. 

From  this  spot  so  elevated,  we  had  a  graod  view,  allhoagh 
the  air  waa  rather  thick  and  amoky,  however  we  saw  enough 
to  cmnpeiiMte  na  for  our  labor.  Need  I  say  that  Edinburgh  is 
situated  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  that  it  ia  divided  into  two 
parte,  the  old  and  the  new  town  t  Erery  child  that  has  ever 
studied  geography  knows  this ;  I  merely  put  it  down  here 
that  my  after  rraiarks  may  be  better  nndenrtood.  The  old 
town  is  sitoated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  separated  by  a 
ravine  from  the  new,  and  there  never  could  be  a  more 
striking  contrast  between  two  cities  than  between  these  two 
divisions  of  this  ooe  town.  The  bouses  of  the  old  town  are 
h^b  and  ancient  loc^ng,  those  of  the  new  of  moderate 
height,  modern,  chaste,  and  elegant.  But  of  this  more  anon. 
Fri»n  Arthur's  Seat,  the  two  are  too  closely  blended  togetlter 
to  allow  these  pecuiiarhies  to  be  noticed,  and  the  whole  pre- 
sents a  fine  view.  The  clusters  of  bouses  are  varied  by 
handsome  spires  stretching  up  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  In 
front  lies  the  Frith  studded  with  rocky  islets,  and  having 
high  ranges  of  hills  on  either  side,  while  bither  on  the 
waters  expand  into  the  broad  sea.  Behind,  the  counU^  is 
varied  with  hill  and  dale  and  rocks  and  woods,  and  skirted 
by  the  bold  ruige  of  Pentland  Hills.  Below  b  Calton  Hill, 
adorned  with  monuments  and  statuea,  amongst  which  is  f. 
huge  monument  to  Nelson,  in  the  form  of  a  tower ;  also 
monuments  to  Stewart  and  Playfair,  the  national  moounient, 
erected  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  intended  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Parthenon,  but  unfortunately  the  builders  began 
without  counting  the  cost,  and  after  getting  up  twelve 
beautiful  pillars,  were  unable  to  go  any  farther,  so  that  it  has 
remtuned,  and  may  yet  remain  fcM'  some  time,  "  in  statu  quo," 
and  a  m<Miument  to  Burns,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  tem|de, 
within  which  is  the  statue  of  the  poet  by  Flaxman. 
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At  the  foot  of  Aithur'B  Seat  ia  HcAjiood  Caotle,  of  which 
I  Bhall  preaeotlj  have  laore  to  saj.  The  walk  up  thia  hill 
WKB  ft  favorite  one  with  Sir  Waltu  Soott,  and  he  Bp«aka  of 
of  it  in  the  highest  twma  of  praiae,  in  the  Heart  of  Uid 
Lothian. 

As  we  came  down,  we  paaaed  the  ruina  of  St  Antbony'B 
Ch^iel,  the  place  of  meeting  of  Jeatuie  Deans  and  Robert- 
son. We  retained  after  a  long  walk  with  a  more  than 
osuallj  sharp  a[^tite  for  t«eakfast,  islUr  which  with  un- 
daunted strength  and  energy  we  started  off  again.  Allow 
toe  here  to  throw  in  a  few  deaaltor;  reawks  in  relation  to 
this,  dK  metn^Hdia  of  Scotland.  The  new  town  is  one  of 
the  finest  places  inuginaUe.  The  streets  are  wide  and  re- 
narkaUy  ciean,  the  houses  of  umple  and  in  some  respects 
ofalraost  stem  archileetttre.  In  this  part  the  nobility  and 
higher  claases  of  people  live,  and  ao  much  of  the  tiise  do  they 
stay  frooQ  this,  their  eity  abode,  that  most  of  the  streets  are 
quite  grass-grown. 

There  is  oothii^  in  Edinburgh  that  strikes  a  stranger 
nore  impreaeirely  than  the  high  bridges  thrown  over  some 
of  the  streets,  oft«n  passij^  directly  over  the  roofs  of  houses. 

This  might  with  truth  be  called  "  the  monumental  city," 
Sot  besides  all  the  monuments  on  tTislton  Hill«  the  whole  town 
is  q>rinkied  over  with  statues  and  mojquiiaeQts.  In  St. 
Andrew's  stjuare,  neat  our  house,  is  an  enormous  affair  in 
the  numumeatal  line,  erected  to  I^ird  Melville.  It  is  a 
Anted  pillar  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  and 
snrmonnted  by  a  statue  of  that  nohluDsn  fontleen  feet  high. 
Near  this  is  the  statue  of  George  IV,,  and  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Bank  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  call  it  "  eques- 
trian," as  the  figure  is  not  on  the  horse,  but  standing  beside 
it.  The  lu»se  is  in  an  attitude  I  have  never  before  seen  in 
marble,  his  head  is  bent  down  and  one  foot  is  raised,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  pawing  the  ground.  It  is  a  magnificent  piece 
of  art,  and  I  never  fail  to  atop  and  admire  it  every  time  I  go 
35 
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bj.  In  oar  ramUes  we  hare  passed  still  odter  statues,  bat 
these  are  all  t  can  particnlorize  just  now. 

Let  UB  come  now  to  the  old  town,  and  cross  oae  of  the 
bridges  thrown  over  the  bollow  which  separates  the  two 
towns,  and  pause  a  moment  to  look  down  upon  the  busy 
people  passing  beneath  us.  We  have  now  entered  High 
street,  the  principal  street  of  the  cdd  town.  Manj  of  the 
houses  are  eight  stories  high,  and  some  ten.  From  this 
street  there  are  oumberless  narrow  lanes  leading  down  the 
hill ;  these  are  called  "  closes." 

This  niOTning  we  found  the  streets  full  of  pe<^le,  the  most 
of  tbem  dirtjr  locking,  and  many  of  them  without  shoes  or 
stockings.  We  passed  St.  Giles'  Church,  a  fine  locking 
edifice  with  a  ^ire,  like  the  one  I  noticed  in  Newcastle, 
hsving  the  t<^  in  the  shape  of  a  crown.  In  the  interior,  this 
beautiful  church  ia  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  so  that 
the  impressive  effect  of  its  aiohiteeture  is  wluJIj  lost 

Opposite  is  the  Exchange.  Here  we  applied  for  tickets 
to  see  the  R^alia  or  crown  jewels  at  the  castle.  In  the 
room  where  we  went,  there  were  two  small  closets,  the  doors 
barred  and  locked  on  the  outside.  I  thoaght  they  were 
places  of  deposit  for  books  and  recwds,  bnt  hearing  some 
one  coughing  in  one  of  them,  I  soon  found  ont  they  were 
depositories  for  live  stock,  in  the  shape  of  those  taken  np  for 
violating  the  laws;  for  presently  an  c^cercame,  and  c^ieniog 
one  of  the  doors  led  off  a  young  girl,  and  afterwards  from 
the  other  closet  a  man,  and  a  little  while  after,  the  girl  was 
brought  back  agun  and  once  more  committed  to  her  place 
of  c<Hifinement. 

After  we  got  our  order  we  started  for  the  castle,  bnt  npoo 
lo<Aing  at  our  ticket,  we  found  that  it  was  not  to  admit  us  till 
two  o'clock,  and  as  it  was  then  but  twelve,  we  had  ample 
time  to  look  about  us,  not  caring  to  go  home  to  spend  the 
interval  that  awaited  us.  We  returned  to  St.  Giles,  and 
once  more  walked  around  that  venerable  church.  Directly 
back  of  it,  are  the  Parliament  House,  and  buildings  contain- 
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ing  paUiD  offices,  all  handxxne  edifices,  and  in  the  square 
between  them  and  the  church,  there  is  ao  eqaestrian  statae 
of  Charles  II. 

We  proceeded  down  High  street,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  called  Caauigate,  to  Holjrood  Palace,  « large  edifice  built 
around  a  court  ninetj-four  feet  square,  around  which  runs  & 
colonnade.  The  front  of  the  palace  is  flanked  l^  castellated 
towers.  The  roonu,  exc«^iag  those  formerlif  occupied  by 
the  nnfi>rtiinate  Mary  Stuart,  are  exceedingly  comtncMi^lace, 
baring  the  moet  wdinary  furniture  imaginable.  The  picture 
gallery  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  but  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  my  mirth  on  seeing  the  pictures.  They  purport  to 
be  portraits  of  all  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  how  faithful  the 
r^esentatims  may  be,  I  cannot  tell,  but  as  works  of  art 
they  are  miserable  daubs.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  as  far  as 
one  can  find  out,  that  once  on  a  time  there  were  in  this 
palace,  fine  portraits,  and  as  records  of  the  past  glory  of 
Scotland,  valuable  ones  too,  but  they  were  so  much  injured 
ID  the  times  of  Cromwell,  that  it  was  necessary  to  c<^y  them. 
They  now  look  about  alike,  excepting  that  every  other  one 
had  his  face  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  alternate  ones  to  the 
left.  Indeed,  as  somebody  has  said,  I  know  not  who, "  They 
af^ar  to  be  mostly  b;  the  same  hand,  painted  either  from 
the  imaginaticHi,  or  from  porters  iiired  to  sit  for  the  oc- 

A  suite  of  apartments  was  then  shown,  occupied  by 
Charles  X.  of  France,  bIbo  the  throne-room  fitted  up  in  1822 
for  George  IV.  who  here  held  his  court  The  throne  and 
chair  of  state  are  well  enough,  but  the  hangings  are  in  poor 
taste. 

Then  we  came  to  Queen  Mary's  rooms,  fiimislied  in  an 
antique  style,  and  exai^y  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  that 
hapless  sovereign.  There  stands  her  bed,  covered  with  faded 
red  damask,  and  a  chair  is  shown,  as  well  as  several  other 
pieces  of  work,  embroidered  by  her  own  hands.  In  a  little 
room  just  out  of  the  bed-chamber,  Rizzio  was  murdered  by 
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Lords  Damlej  and  Rnthvra-,  who  entend  die  outer  room 
by  a  private  passage  from'  the  diapel.  They  attacked  the 
uD&irtunate  secretary,  who  wis  at  supper  with  the  qoeen, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  doOT  of  her  bed-diamher,  when  he 
fell  pierced  with  fifty-eix  tfomtds.  The  blood-etaina  yel 
remain,  though  more  tfaad'  twa  centuries  have  rolled  away 
since  the  foul  murder  was  ccHumitted.  Yoa  bave  doubtless 
beard  the  story  of  the  travelling  pedlar,  who  visited  this 
palace,  and  on  bearing  this  melancholy  story,  and  seeing  in 
the  dark  ataina,  confirmation  sure  of  its  troth,  instantly  threw 
himself  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  taking  a  bottle  from  his 
pocket,  began  diligently  to  scrub  the  floor,  saying  that  he  had 
a  wash  warranted  to  efface  the  worst  stains  and  spots.  Now 
this  produced  much  consternation  in  the  mind  of  the  worthy 
housekeeper;  who  instantly  commanded  him  to  desist  from 
his  operations,  striving  in  vain  to  make  him  c<»iq)reheBd 
that  a  part  of  her  oecupaUon  vouM  he  gone,  tf  the  stains 
were  removed. 

But  to  retnm.  This  part  of  the  chamber,  associated  is 
Hary's  mind  with  the  assassination  of  her  fr.vor>te  and  devoted 
servant,  was  hy  her  orders  partitioned  o#,  so  that  it  now 
forma  a  little  room  by  itself.  So  deeply  interesting  is  every 
thing  connected  with  the  sad  history  of  the  beaateons  Mary, 
that  we  felt  a  melanditrfy  pleasure  in  visiting  her  rooms, 
and  in  gazing  upon  the  very  articles  she  oft  had  used.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  tapestry  embroidered  in  small  pieces, 
and  sewed  together  very  skilfully,  the  emfdoymait  of  -her 
leisure  hours  and  those  of  her  attendants. 

In  spite  of  the  touching  aseooiations  connected  with  this 
ancient  palace,  I  was  obliged  to  h<dd  my  handkerchief  to  my 
mouth  tU  the  time  we  were  there,  to  keep  from  laoghing 
right  out,  at  the  pompous  ntanner  and  studied  sentences  of 
our  female  cicerone.  It  was  as  good  as  a  boc^  to  see  her, 
and  to  listen  to  her  descriptions  of  the  different  objects  to 
which  she  called  our  attention. 

We  then  went  into  the  ohapel  or  abbey  as  it  is  generally 
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called.  It  is  now  in  rmsa,  but  k  mijestio  rain  it  is,  and  a 
aad  relio  of  days  gone  by.  One  of  tbe  side  aisles  yet  re- 
mains, but  the  pillars  of  the  other  were  oTeTthrown  when  tbe 
roof  fell  in.  It  miut  have  been  a  noble  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture in  its  day,  the  pillars  are  large,  and  a  series  of  light 
Oothio  arches  runs  aroond  the  wall.  Now  all  is  discolored 
bj  time  and  the  dampness  of  the  air,  and  the  glorj  and 
beantj  of  the  abbey  are  fast  passing  away. 

Hanj  of  the  Scottish  kings  and  noblea  are  here  buried, 
among  which  is  Lord  Darnley.  Some  say  that  Rizzio 
was  buried  near  the  entrance,  but  it  is  not  certainly  known. 

In  walking  back  up  High  street,  we  made  out,  aflei  dili- 
gent Bearcfa,  to  find  the  house  in  which  Jt^n  Knox  once  lived. 
It  u  now  rqiidly  going  to  decay.  Beneath  the  window  firom 
which  he  preached,  there  is  a  rude  statue  of  the  bold  divine. 
The  whcde  of  this  part  of  the  town  was  foil  of  interest  to  us, 
•8  it  is  so  often  mentioned  by  Scott 

The  castle  stands  at  the  bead  of  High  street,  on  a  loily 
bill.  It  IB  literally  founded  on  a  rock,  and  is  of  immense 
strength.  We  only  visited  the  part  in  which  the  regalia  or 
crown  jewels  are  kept,  consisting  of  the  crown,  the  swcwd 
and  the  sceptre.  '  The  crown  is  set  with  precious  stones, 
the  sword  was  presented  to  Junes  IV.  by  Pope  Julian  II., 
and  the  sceptre  is  of  silver  thickly  gilded.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  gold  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  presented  by 
Elizabeth  to  James  VI.,  also  the  badge  of  the  order,  some 
small  medals  of  gcdd  set  in  diamonds,  and  an  elegant  sap- 
phire ring,  the  coronation  ring  of  Charles  I,  These  jewels 
are  greatly  ioferior  to  those  at  the  Tower  in  London,  but  as 
emblems  of  the  former  freedom  of  Scotland,  and  as  deeply 
connected  with  her  history,  they  are  interesting. 

We  came  home  through  Prince's  street,  a  handsome  street, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  a  public  garden.  At  one  end  of 
the  street  is  the  Royal  Institute,  built  in  the  Grecian  style, 
and  surrounded  by  an  elegant  portico.  Near  this  is  to  be 
erected  a  noble  monument  to  Walter  Scott. 
35* 
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The  most  of  the  houses  here  an  built  with  a  deep  ba«e- 
ment,  and  in  these  bEisetnents  are  many  of  the  shops.  The 
sidewalk  is  protected  from  the  area  in  iront  of  the  shopa  by 
an  iron  railing!  bence  the  most  of  them  are  at  such  di»< 
tances  from  the  footwalk,  as  to  prevent  my  blind  eyes  faxn 
seeing  to  good  edvantaf^  the  gewgaws  and  fiirbelows,  the 
toys  and  trinkets,  the  books  uid  pictures  di^ayed  in  the 
windows. 

I  can  assare  yon  that  I  was  pretty  nearly  eihausted  when 
I  got  home  after  such  long  rambles.  I  am  not  accustcoaed 
to  go  ont  before  breakfast,  and  I  hare  not  been  aUe  this 
erening  to  take  my  usual  walk. 

Rev.  Hr.  F.  to  whom  we  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  C, 
called  on  us  this  afternoon^  We  are  to  go  m'tth  bim  to- 
morrow to  visit  places  to  whieh  we  mi^t  not  easily  get  ao* 
cess,  excqftt  through  the  aid  of  a  well  known  citizen. 

Having  now  nothing  more  to  Say,  I  shall  wait  till  another 
time  when  I  can  again  hare  something  new  to  tell ;  and  so 
good  bye  to  you. 


Hr  PEAK  FstiNP : 

I  know  not  how  lo  go  to  bed,  till  I  have  given  yoa  the 
events  of  this  day,  interesting  as  it  has  been  to  us,  but  on 
looking  at  the  d&te  of  this,  I  find  that  the  history  of  another 
day  is  still  unrecorded,  so  I  have  a  double  task,  and  to  ac- 
complish it  in  a  systematic  and  proper  manner  I  will  begin 
at  once  at  the  right  place,  and  "  first  and  fbremoet"  tell  you 
where  we  went  yesterday,  and  what  we  did.  At  two  o'clock 
we  went  with  Mr.  F.  to  the  University,  a  large  and  hand- 
some building,  the  front  adorned  with  a  Doric  portico.  At 
either  end  of  the  court  is  another  portico,  and  a  covered 
walk  runs  around  the  whole  court,  elevated  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground.    The  library  is  a  magnificent  room,  one  hun- 
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dred  and  eighty-KTen  feet  long,  and  hu  in  arched  ceilinf 
from  &&J  to  fiflj-eight  feet  high,  carved  and  paiated  white, 
and  supported  by  Kjutre,  fluted  pilluB.  There  is  a  amalt, 
trat  good  collection  of  paintings  here. 

We  then  went  to  the  Royal  la&rmwij,  or  hoepital,  one  of 
the  most  distingsished  places  in  Edinhuigh,  u  here  mtity  of 
tbe  celebrated  Scottish  physicians  have  commenced  prao 
dsing. 

We  also  went  into  St  Peter's  chapel,  where  Hr.  F. 
preaches.  The  Presbyterian,  being  the  established  cborch 
of  Scotland,  its  meeting-houies  are  here  called  churches, 
and  the  Episcopal  churches  take  the  name  of  cb^>els,  quite 
rereraing  the  order  of  things  in  England,  where  all  places 
of  worship  used  by  the  different  denominations  of  Christians 
are  known  only  as  chapels.  8t  Peter's  is  a  Dest  little  room 
in  the  lower  atory  of  a  large  house.  We  went  dovni  a 
narrow  close,  and  Tisited  St  Paol'a  cbiq>el,  erected  in  1687. 
It  is  the  oldest  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  formerly  pat- 
ronized by  the  nobility. 

Behold  us  now  in  the  Parliaotent  House.  In  the  large 
ball  called  the  "  outer  house  "  the  Scottish  Parliament  met 
before  the  union.  It  is  now  used  for  the  ooarts,  end  when  ' 
they  are  in  sestion  presents  an  animated  soene.  It  ia  a  fine 
hall,  and  has  an  arched  ceiling  of  oak  well  carved  and 
gilded.  The  windows  are  Gotbio,  the  one  si  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  of  painted  glass. 

Adjoining  this  hall  are  four  small  rooms  in  which  sit  the 
Judges  and  Lords  ordinary.  There  are  fifteen  judges,  five 
of  them  sit  in  separate  rooms,  and  five  together  in  deciding 
cases.  From  their  decision,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  other 
five,  and  from  them  to  the  House  of  Lords.  la  one  of  theso 
rooms,  Walter  Scott  was  onoe  a  clerk. 

Adjoining  Pariiament  House  is  die  Advocates'  Library, 
the  largest  and  b«st  library  in  Scotland,  containing  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  volumes.  In  the  prin- 
cipal room  is  a  good  collection  of  Spanish  books,  and  a  Bible 
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writteo  oa  paichment,  «nd  also  oae  of  the  first  Bibles  ever 
printed. 

We  returned  home  with  Mr.  F.  and  dined  there.  His 
house  is  situated  in  Gewge's  square,  a  prett;  retired  square, 
where  the  streets  are  quite  grass-grown.  Near  bj,  lived 
WiJter  Scott  when  a  boy,  and  the  following  stoij  is  related 
of  him  as  occurring  at  that  time.  There  were  several  bo;s 
who  were  very  fond  of  running  their  heads  through  the  iraa 
railing,  near  the  house,  but  bis  head  was  so  large  it  never 
would  go  through.  It  is  also  said  that  when  he  first  began 
to  plead,  some  one  said  of  bim,  "They  say  be  is  a  poet,  bat 
he  has  no  utterance,"  meaning  eloquence. 

Hr.  F.  told  me  one  fact  in  relation  to  this  diBtinguished 
man,  that  I  never  belwe  heard,  that  he  died  insane,  and 
that  for  three  weeks  before  his  death,  he  had  no  conscious 
ness  of  any  thing  whatever.  He  had  overtasked  the  powers' 
of  his  mind  and  his  body  too,  tiU  both  gave  way  under  such 
repeated  trials,  and  he  died  while  yet  not  an  old  man. 

This  morning  we  went  by  coach  to  Rosslyn,  six  miles 
from  Edinbro',  as  they  call  this  town.  There  was  nothing 
particularly  interesting  in  the  ride,  the  country  was  hilly, 
*  though  quite  fertile.  Renters  were  busy  at  their  work,  and 
in  one  field  we  counted  no  less  than  eighty  perscms,  mostly 
women. 

We  first  visited  Rosslyn  chapel,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture.  It  was  built  in  1446,  and  in  1688  was 
partially  destroyed,  but  was  soon  after  repaired.  It  is  now 
however  somewhat  in  ruins.  It  was  designed  to  have 
been  built  iu  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  the  head  of  the  cross 
only  wajs  completed.  The  side  aisles  are  much  lower  than 
the  nave,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  large  pillars.  One 
of  the  pillars  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  fluted,  and  then  has 
rows  of  sculptured  figures  twisted  around  it.  This  is  called 
"  the  'Prentice's  Pillar  "  from  the  following  circumstance. 
The  master-builder  of  the  chapel  had  the  designs  of  the 
pillar  fr<Hn  Rome,  but  after  beginning  it  he  distrusted  his 
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ability  to  finish  it,  and  ao  went  to  Rome  to  see  the  one  from 
which  the  model  was  taken.  In  the  meantime  one  of  his 
^iprentices  finished  the  pillsr  a&er  the  original  manner, 
which  lo  enraged  hia  master  cm  his  letom,  that  he  gave  him 
aUow  with  his  mailet  and  instantly  killed  him. 

The  arohee  of  tite  aialea  ate  aeu^ttund  in  bas-i^iels,  in 
ilfautration  o£  Beriptiiral  acenes,  which  are  brought  t^psther 
in  rather  ludicrous  justapoaiUoii.  Thus,  there  ve  the 
pcoud  Pharisee,  the  Publican  with  his  hand  upon  bis  breast, 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  and  the  Devil  looking  out  of  an 
alligatiM^B  mouth  and  grinning  at  them  all. 

There  was  fwmerly  a  private  subterranean  passage  from 
the  chapel  to  the  castle,  now  closed  up. 

The  caatle,  like  the  chapel,  is  in  ruins.  The  lower 
stories  are  very  aneicnt,  but  the  upper  part  is  of  modem 
date.  The  wslla  of  the  guaid-room  at  the  entrance,  are  ax 
feet  thick,  and  are  pierced  with  many  ioepfaoles,  from 
irtuch  arrows  were  sent  out  on  an  invading  &».  There  are 
two  ranges  of  dungeons,  one  Ibr  state  prisoneis,  and  the 
other  for  prisonerrof  war,  the  last  rcaBy  comfort^*  looms. 

We  then  went  to  Hswthoraden,.  a  mile  and  a  half  fiom 
the  castle,  a  ddightfid  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  windiag. 
Eak.  Here  weie  wildoesa  and  pictuiesqueneas  personified. 
The  stream  in  many  places  ran  between  high  banks  covered 
mlh  trees,  and  oficn  ova  quite  steep  rocks,  forming  mimic 
eaacades.  The  whde  scene  was  wild  and  grand  and  ro- 
mantic, but  [  have  described  so  much  scenery,  that  I  am 
qnite  at  a  loss  foe  wtvds,  and  ^onld  really  be  ^ad  to  get 
hold  of  a  dictionary  that  bad  in  it  some  other  words  expre^ 
sive  of  admiration,  than  "  elegant,"  "sublime,"  "beautiful," 
"magnificent,"  "charming,"  "fine,"  "noble." 

At  Hawthomden,  there  is  a  small  bouse  upon  a  steep  bank 
overhanging  the  Esk.  The  country  ia  its  immeditde  neigb- 
b<H-faood  is  delig^ul.  Through  the  thick  woods  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  you  catch  msny  gluapsea  of  tlie  bright 
waters  of  the  dancing  stream,  and  a  little  rustic  bridge 
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thrown  scroas  it  s^  bigbei  up,  serves  to  heighten  the  beautj 
of  the  scene. 

This  house  was  the  habitation  of  the  poet  Drtiinmond, 
and  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  walls,  that  it  was  repaired 
by  him  in  1688.  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  Ben 
Jonsoo,  ("  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  !  ")  walked  from  I^mdon  to 
TbitDrumroond,  and  here  lived  with  him  several  weeks.  Jost 
behind  the  house  there  is  an  excavation  in  which  there  is  a 
seat,  called  Drommond's  Seat,  where  he  used  to  write  all  his 
poetry,  and  a  nice  quiet  place  it  ia.  The  moss  han^  orer 
the  roof,  trees  are  all  around,  and  there  is  naught  to  disturb 
the  stillness,  save  the  slight  rippling  of  the  waters  of  the 
Eak. 

Beneath  the  house  are  several  caverns,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  formerly  by  a  deep  well.  One  of  them  has  little 
bosea  cut  in  the  wall,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
places  where  papers  were  concealed  in  those  times  of  s^ 
dition,  heresy  and  crime,  bat  the;  looked  to  us  more  like 
having  been  made  for  wine  bottles. 

Near  the  house  U  a  large  sycamore  tree,  thirty-one  feet 
round,  called  Drummond's  tree.  We  walked  through  the 
park,  down  a  handsome  avenue,  till  we  came  to  the  road, 
and  then  went  two  miles  farther  to  Lasswade,  a  pretty  little 
village  on  the  Esk,  and  so  named,  because  a  young  girl  or 
lass  used  to  wade  serosa  the  stream,  carrying  on  her  back 
those  who  could  afford  to  travel  by  so  expensive  a  way,  or 
who  did  not  like  to  wade  across  themselves,  there  being 
then  no  bridge.  The  scenes  about  this  village  are  exqui- 
sitely  beautiful.  The  Eak  winds  through  a  thickly  wooded 
glen,  while  rich  pastures  and  fertile  meads  are  seen  beyond. 

When  we  got  to  Laaawade,  we  found  that  no  coach  left 
till  six  o'clock,  so  we  had  to  wdk  two  miles  farther  to  Dal- 
keith, from  which  there  is  a  rail-road  here.  At  Dalkeith  are 
coal  mines,  (yon  may  be  well  assured  we  did  not  stop  to  visit 
tbem),  and  the  road  was  first  built  merdy  for  conveying  the 
coal   to   Edinburgh,  but  now  passenger  cars  are  put  on. 
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tboDgb  DO  Meam  is  used.  I  came  home  ntost  thraough])' 
tiled  oat,  though  well  pleued  with  our  day's  journej,  ha* ing 
walked  at  least  eight  miles  while  absent ;  but  after  a  good 
dinner  (we  dine  at  six)  I  felt  so  wonderfullj  refiesbed,  that 
I  Tentured  oat  again. 

We  walked  d<Mig  Prince's  Street,  and  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  sight  presented  by  the  old  town.  As  long  ago  as  I 
studied  Horse's  Geography,  I  learnt  that  in  EVlinburgh  there 
were  houses  fbnrteea  stOTies  high,  and  I  have  made  it  a 
mattor  of  interest  erer;  time  I  walked  in  the  old  town,  to 
ooont  the  stwies  of  the  highest  bouses.  I  hare  not  yet 
fimnd  any  hariug  mere  than  eleven,  eight  and  ten  are 
about  the  ordinary  number.  This  evening  every  story  being 
lit,  the  bouses  presrated  a  fine  scene,  the  highest  lights 
looking  like  stars  in  the  sky. 

At  Edinburgh,  as  in  all  large  towns,  there  are  many  ap- 
pointments  "  to  the  Queen."  It  seems  that  in  ddea  times, 
when  any  particular  tradesmen  were  patronized  by  the  royal 
family,  they  were  exempted  fr<»n  taxes,  though  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case  now.  In  addition  to  the  trades  and 
oecupatioQS  I  have  already  meotioned,  I  have  seen  "  music 
sellers,"  "  hoose  painters  and  decorators,"  and  last  and 
queerest  of  all,  "  brass  founders  and  gag  fitters  to  her 
Majesty." 

One  new  thing  we  have  seen  here,  porters  in  every  street 
having  leather  straps  around  their  waists,  ever  ready  to  carry 
luggage,  and  I  have  seen  one  take  a  large  trunk,  fasten  a 
rope  around  it,  and  then  with  this  rc^  over  his  head, 
walk  some  distance.  How  thick  and  hard  their  heads 
most  be. 

I  should  judge  that  the  peq)le  of  this  goodly  town  are 
apt  to  gather  in  crowds  at  any  little  thing,  more  so  than  in 
any  city  we  have  visited.  The  other  day  1  saw  an  immense 
crowd  filling  up  the  street,  and  moving  along  with  measured 
step  and  slow,  and  I,  of  course,  had  some  little  curios- 
ity myself  to  know  what  was  going  on.     After  a  little  inter- 
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val  of  nupeiue,  I  Ibund  ihej  were  tbllowing  s  wanan,  who 

h»d  faftd  a  fit  in  tbe  street.  This  moming  we  saw  auathH 
crowd  around  some  "  rul  carriagea,"  exhibited  in  one  of 
the  streets. 

One  sign  m  Edinburgh  perplexed  me  not  ft  little,  having 
the  word  "  flesher"  on  it,  and  what  it  could  mean  I  could 
not  at  first  tell.  At  length  after  guessing  and  thinking,  and 
lookit^  at  the  articles  di^layed  tot  sale  in  the  abofa  beu- 
ing  the  peculiar  aign,  I  discovered  that  it  meant  buttther. 

I  have  been  surprised  to^j  to  hear  bow  great  are  the 
taxes  in  this  town,  and  indeed  I  hare  heard  sonetbtng  qnhe 
new  to  me  in  the  way  of  taxes,  that  here,  and  I  anf^wae  it 
is  ^e  Bonie  throughoat  Great  Britain,  the;  are  taxed  Ear  the 
bleseed  light  of  hesren ;  that  is,  each  house  is  taxed  £»r 
light  in  prt^mrtion  to  the  number  of  windows  it  has.  Hrs. 
E.  where  we  are,  pays  seven  pounds  fourteen  shillings 
a  year  fiir  this  one  tax.  So  it  is  q«ite  an  object  to  boikl 
houses  with  as  few  windows  as  possible.  Hrs.  £.  psjs 
serenty  pounds  a  year  fer  rent,  and  her  lazee  amount  to 
thirty  more.     Is  it  not  an  expensive  cotmtiy  to  lire  in  1 

We  bare  now,  as  the  touiista  say,  "  dose  up  "  Edin- 
burgh, and  to-morrow  we  start  for  the  Highlands.  So 
now  adieu. 


Ballook,  PiUtajr  *n. 
Ur  DKARHT  F. : 

We  left  Edinbro*  yesterday  morning  in  an  tnanibus  for 
ticith,  the  seaport  for  the  metropolis.  Cluite  a  long  pier  is 
built  out  for  ships  and  steamers,  and  each  one  of  us  had  to 
pay  two  pence  as  t<^]  before  going  on  it  to  reach  our  boat. 
Thoa  Great  Britain  taxes  f<»eigners  to  pay  for  her  public 
works  and  puUic  improremente. 

We  had  a  pleasant  sail  to  Sterling,  tboogh  indeed  I  do 
not  think  it  was  so  very  pleasant,  as  it  rained  so  fast  at  one 
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tiae  dm  I  wu  oUiged  to  go  bdow.  I  toaai  the  Mvaorj 
plnsut,  bowerer,  if  the  weither  wh  not  WbilA  in  the 
Filth  we  were  noamg  loAjr  hills,  but  when  we  got  into  tbe 
rifflr  Forth,  the  land  beeune  levd,  thnngh  tbe  horizoo  wm 
boanded  bj  high  hillt.  I  nerer  mw  so  winding  i  rirer  h 
tbe  Forth.  We  were  in  tbe  naghborbood  of  Stirling  an 
hour,  md  jet  we  eeened  in  ell  tbal  time  to  edvaBoe  bat 
little. 

There  ie  DotUng  partioolirij  interesting  it  Stirling  ex- 
etif*  ila  caede.  'Hm  streets  are  dirtj,  and  tbe  bouses  old 
and  ill  lookipg.  The  eutle  is  ntnaled  on  &  high  hill,  and 
t^  itself  is  ordinary,  bat  connected  aa  it  ia  with  manj  of  tbe 
Bost  stirrii^  scenes  Seodand  ever  witnessed,  it  is  interest- 
ing. Fran  tbe  etnineiice  oo  which  it  stands,  there  is  a 
splendid  view.  On  the  north  are  the  hills  called  tbe  Ochiel, 
IB  the  plains  below  tbe  caade  tbe  Forth  bends  and  turns  so 
beautifullj,  that  joa  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to  be  bnt  one 
rim.  Aroond,  the  eomitrj  is  richi  varied  with  meadows 
and  woods  and  grores,  and  dotted  with  handsome  ooantrj 
seats.  Below  lies  the  ancient  town  fJ  Stirling,  while  ob 
tbe  west  ia  tbe  Tale  of  Henteith,  bounded  bj  tbe  shadowj 
-bills  of  tbe  Highlands.  I  do  not  know  when  1  hare  seen  a 
grander  sight. 

The  Iroiqn  stadoned  at  Stirling  bad  on  the  far-famed 
Hi^and  costume.  It  consista  of  a  red  short  coat,  below 
whicb  ia  a  "  kinle,"  ooiaposed  of  plaid  plaited  in  folds,  and 
Teaching  half  waf  to  tbe  knee.  The  stockings  are  red  and 
white  plaid,  and  are  tied  at  tbe  top  with  red  ribbon ;  the 
rest  of  the  leg  to  the  kirtle  b  qnite  bare.  Rather  cool  for 
such  a  climate  as  this. 

And  now  we  are  once  more  seated  on  ti^  of  a  coacb, 
and  in  this,  our  favorite  way  of  travelling,  go  to  Callender, 
sixteen  miles  from  Stirling.  Our  road  at  first  was  through 
a  plain,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  once  a  morass,  now 
turned  into  fruitful  fields.  Then  we  came  into  a  hill;  coun- 
try, and  the  distant  range  of  the  Grampian  hills  seemed 
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oeaier  tnd  nearer,  till  tbeir  ahmiamj  ondinu  anamed  more 
dutioct  and  sabBtantiil  forma.  Some  parU  of  tbe  wa;  Ibe 
the  Bcener  J  wu  exceedini^ j  grand,  our  road  panning  throogh 
woods,  between  the  trees  of  whicb  we  saw  the  quitiklj 
flowing  Teitfa.  We  paaaed  the  iittie  village  of  Doone,  in 
which  in  a  thick  copse  are  tbe  ruina  of  an  old  castle,  said 
to  hare  been  once  inhabited  bj  Queen  Margaret  and  tbe 
gentle  Marj  Stuart. 

We  hare  rarely  had  a  more  interesting  day  daring  our 
travels  than  this  day  ;  there  has  been  almost  too  maab  of 
interest  to  be  brought  into  the  short  space  of  ten  hours. 
We  left  Callender  this  morning  quite  eariy,  and  rode  ten 
miles  io  what  is  here  called  a  "  drooky,"  a  sort  of  doutrfe 
buggy.  Tbe  ride  was  interesting  in  the  extreme,  tbe 
country  wild  and  grand.  We  sooo  reached  a  little  stream 
which  runs  out  of  Loch  Venacbar.  It  was  here  that  Fitz 
James  and  Roderick  Dhu  fbnghL 

Locb  Venacbar  is  four  milea  in  length,  and  we  rode  along 
its  margin  for  some  time.  It  was  a  delicious  mwning,  that 
"  morning  among  the  hills."  Frmu  the  little  cottages  scat- 
tered through  tbe  country,  the  blue  smoke  cnrled  up,  and 
from  tbe  numerous  mountain  peaks,  the  grey  mists  rose 
gradually,  and  the  lake  lay  qniet  and  placid,  its  dear  waters 
dimpled  by  the  sunbeams.  It  was  a  lorely  picture.  Across 
tbe  lake,  steep  mountains  ascended  from  its  very  margin, 
while  on  our  side  Ibe  hills  rose  up  more  gently,  leariog  be- 
Iween  tbem  and  tbe  lake  a  road  sufficiently  wide  for  our 
carriage. 

At  the  north  end  of  Venachar  is  Lanrickmead,  the  mu» 
tering  place  of  Clan  Alpine.  A  half  mile  farther  on  is 
Loch  Achray.  Between  the  two  lakes  lies  the  little  village 
of  DuncTBggan,  the  houses  of  which 

"  Peep  lite  rao»i-BTown  rocki,  half  uen, 
Half  hiddsD  in  tbe  cDpse  >o  green." 

Loch  Achray  is  a  small,  but  pretty  lake.  We  rode  along 
its  margin,  which  was  fringed  with  the  willow   and  birch 
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ud  iMnwraiu  otber  treM  and  dunbs.  I  never  stw  a  more 
beaatiful  reflection  than  that  of  the  BUTToanding  moaotsins 
io  this  lake,  every  rock  and  plant  being  distinctljr  seen. 

After  leaving  Loch  Aehray  we  came  into  the  monntain 
pue,  called  the  Troaaeha,  meuiiDg  "  bristly  territtH7,"  ex- 
tending about  a  mile  in  length.  I  cannot  better  describe 
this  wild  pass,  than  in  the  wurds  of  him  who  baa  caoaed 
this  part  of  the  coantry,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortda,  to  be  well  known,  and  visited  every  year 
by  tboosands. 

"  High  on  Ibc  Hmth  ha^  BenTCnae 
Down  on  tba  lake  in  mutet  ihnw, 
Cngi,  knolls  uid  moaodi  eoofuMdlj  hnrl'd, 
Till  fngoicnU  o[  an  culitr  world, 
A  vildariog  Conn  fettltered  o'er 
Bii  ruined  lidci  snd  lammili  hoar, 
While  on  the  north  ihioiifh  middle  air 
BauD  hekTsd  high  hia  forehead  hare." 

The  "  ruined  side  and  summit  boar,"  however,  are  not 
now  "  feathered  o'er "  by  "awildering  forest,"  as  most  cf 
the  trees  are  gone,  but  in  other  respects  the  description  ib 
true  to  nature.  It  is  indeed  a  wild  pass,  and  as  we  rode 
through  thick  trees  and  bushes,  I  often  heard  beneath 
them  the  gurgling  of  water,  though  I  could  scarcely  see 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  as  I  looked  up  to  the 
mouDtains  that  towered  above  us,  I  almost  shuddered, 
and  I  glanced  quickly  around  to  see  that  no  foe  was  lurk- 
ing near  as.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  pass  that  Fitz 
James  lost  his  "  gallant  grey,"  when  he  uttered  that  simple 
and  touching  lament, 

"  t  little  thonghl  when  first  thf  leio, 
I  lUcIced  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
Thai  highland  ssgle  e'er  ihnnld  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matehlera  aleed ; 
Woe  «orlh  the  chase  1  woe  woKh  the  day  I 
Thai  coal  thy  life,  my  gallant  giey  1  " 

Soon  after  we  got  through  the  Trosachs,  we  came  snd- 
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deolj  npoa  Loeh  Katrine,  not  ■■  whea  it  fint  appewed  ta 

tbekKght, 

"  Where  glnmiB^  viih  llw  ictliDK  im, 
Om  boiBbhad  ■h«t  of  UviwoU, 
Lock  Kalriaa  Ikf  bcwalh  Uh  nUmI  i  " 

bot  soft  and  still,  tfie  sunbeams  scarcely  reaching  the  water, 
merdj  lighting  ap  the  mountain  taps,  leaving  the  rales  in 
deep  shadow.  The  boatmen  not  having  arrived,  we  walked 
abont,  drinking  in  the  calm  beanty  of  the  scene.  Oh  I  for 
tbe  poet's  power,  of  "  words  that  bnra,"  to  describe  the  g\<^ 
Ties  of  that  fair  sight.     I  dull  never  forget  it 

Sochi  a  large  boat  rowed  by  five  men,  and  carrying  nearly 
thirty  persons,  was  slowly  moving  o'er  tbe  still  waters,  just 
breaking  the  surfsce  into  small  ripple»,  the  music  of  which 
well  suited  a  scene  *'  so  lovely  sure  as  this." 

Loch  Katrine  is  ten  miles  long,  and  of  irregnlar  width, 
the  widest  part  being  about  two  miles  across.  It  la  encircled 
by  lo^  mountains,  some  bare  and  jagged  and  rocky,  and 
others  green  and  bright,  thoogh  die  whole  scenery  is  of  ft 
wiM  cast  All  ilong  the  borders  of  the  lake  there  are  but 
two  or  tiiree  hoosea,  which  circumstatiee  sdda  greatly  to  the 
wildoMs  and  loneliness  of  the  scene.  Near  the  eastern  shore 
is  a  mdl  island  covered  with  trees,  called  "  The  Lady's 
Uand,'*  and  bete  EHen  first  appeared  to  the  stranger 
knight  as, 

"  Ppmd  andenwith  u  igid  oak, 
That  >tiDt«d  fi«in  ih*  iilet  rock, 
A  dapue],  gajder  of  ill  vsf , 
A  liitls  ikiff  ilid  to  tbe  bay." 

On  the  opposite  side  is  "  the  cave  of  the  goblin,"  indi- 
cated by  a  gash  in  the  mountain  side.  There  are  many 
echoes  among  these  mountains,  each  bill  taking  up  the  cry 
as  though  "it  loved  to  prolong"  tbe  not  " gentle "  sound 
made  by  oar  boatmen. 

I  can  say  no  more  of  this  lake ;  if  you  want  a  good  de- 
scription of  it,  read  Scott's  "  Lady  erf  the  Lake."    One  of 
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o«r  boafen  rspeated  &  gnmt  put  oi  tbii  inimiuble  poMn 
lor  lbs  benefit  of  tbooe  who  did  not,  like  me,  hive  a  u^Mutijr 
eopj  to  refer  to. 

From  Loch  Katrine  to  Loch  Lomond,  is  «  monsUin  pass 
fi*e  miles  in  length.  Can  joa  believe  it,  when  I  tell  70a 
that  after  mj  mdancbolj  aasociations  with  horaeback  riding, 
I  dared  to  mount  a  highland  pew;  aa  bravelj  as  anj  body, 
and  to  trot  ctf  through  the  wild  mountain  paae,  np  hill  and 
down,  and  fording  atrfiama,  having  a  man  only  to  guide  m; 
ponj  when  we  reached  a  verf  bad  place  t  Only  think  how 
courageous  I  am  growing.  And  you  woutd  have  smiled  to 
have  seen  onr  party.  There  were  about  twenty  periooB  that 
were  mounted  either  on  horses  or  ponies,  besides  several 
gentlemen  and  one  or  two  ladiea  who  walked.  I  should 
have  preferred  walking  myself,  but  I  waa  afraid  of  getting 
heated,  as  I  had  <ni  a  thick  travelling  drees.  I  fancy  it  was 
rather  a  picturesque  sight,  to  see  us  winding  around  through 
that  mountain  defile,  two  or  three  brave  tmes  cantering  on 
ahead,  then  here  and  there  a  group  keeping  closely  together, 
while  a  little  way  back  came  some  solitary  individual  trying 
in  vain,  heels,  whip,  and  voice,  to  make  his  steed  go  faster 
than  a  alow  walk.  Then  the  men  who  had  the  care  of  the 
hwaes  and  ponies  came  straggling  along,  their  tartan  plaids 
thrown  over  their  ahouldera,  now  conversing  together  in 
their  guttural  Gaelic,  now  springing  forward  to  lead  a  horse 
ct  pony  over  a  rocky  place.  Have  I  said  any  thing  before 
to  you  about  those  plaids,  which  every  inhabitant  of  this 
ntMheiQ  region  wears,  men  women  and  children  ?  If  I 
have  not,  let  me  say  a  little  about  them.  They  ore  thick 
and  long,  of  different  colora,  and  are  carried  in  mild  and 
pleasant  weather  over  one  shoulder,  and  across  the  back, 
and  then  brought  round  under  the  arm.  Clothed  with  these, 
the  shepherd  goes  forth  to  watch  his  flocks,  the  workman  to 
lus  daily  labor,  the  child  to  his  school  or  play,  and  the  man 
of  bnsineas  to  his  buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain.  The 
women  and  children  here  go  barefoot  the  most  of  the  time, 
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oAea  eanjing  their  dutes  a»d  atoekiaga  in  a  Itttlfl  buatfie,  cr 
or  elM  riang  cvar  their  aboolderB. 

But  I  must  huTTj  c»i,  for  I  have  much  jet  to  my,  nul  bnt 
little  time  to  sa;  it  in,  and  eo  I  oome  bacic  to  my  pony  ride 
throagh  the  mouDtaiD  pan. 

I  realiy  took  miiGh  pleasure  in  that  ride,  and  I  take  to 
myself  great  credit  for  venturing  to  make  mj  pony  go 
throagh  the  rocky  beds  of  little  streama,  without  even  feel- 
ii^  afraid.  The  moontaiiu  annnd  as  were  nigged  and  bare, 
and  in  a  little  hollow  among  them  lay  Loch  Arklet,  a  pretty 
little  lake.  I  had  a  little  more  time  to  ItxA  about  me  than 
many  of  our  party,  for  to  tell  you  the  tratb,  I  had  mooh 
difficulty  in  making  my  pcwy  go  out  of  a  walk. 

I  coaxed,  threatened,  and  scolded,  bat  to  bo  pnrpoee;  at 
last  I  told  its  owner  (hat  it  did  not  understaiKl  English,  but 
he  insisted  upon  it  that  it  did.  Any  way  "  go  along  "  and 
"  get  up,"  [ffoduced  not  the  slightest  impression.  I  then 
tried  French,  not  knowing  bat  that  it  nrigfat  have  conw 
irom  "the  banks  of  Seine"  with  the  "  gallant  grey,"  but  with 
no  better  success.  I  resorted  to  Scotch,  and  sereanned  out 
with  as  broad  an  accent  as  1  ooold  aummoR  to  my  aid, 
"  gu>K  alang  wi  ye,"  but  still  plod,  ^od,  went  the  beast. 
I  might  hare  ventured  Latin,  but  unfbrtunatdy  I  coold  not 
dlink  of  the  right  word,  and  I  was  abool  giving  up  in 
despair,  when  suddenly  I  caught  a  sound  from  stxne  one 
behind  me,  and  instantly  re-echoed  it,  shouting  oat  "  gie 
up,"  and  the  m^cal  words  produced  the  desired  effect 

Near  the  end  of  the  pass,  we  saw  the  ruins  of  Invers- 
naid  Fort,  erected  in  1713,  to  check  the  Mac  Gregors. 
Here  Gen.  Wolfe  once  resided.  Near  the  fort  are  a  few 
green  mounds,  where  sleep  the  brave  ones  who  perished 
here. 

Then  we  came  in  sight  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  a  fairer 
scene  has  seldiHu  greeted  mortal  eyes.  In  unrivalled  love- 
liness lay  the  lake,  protected  by  its  guardian  mountains. 
We  .descended  by  a  steep  and  stony  path.     Most  of  the 
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pwtf  duMoaatecl,  bat  mmmoiiiiig  ■  gaide  to  mjr  ud,  I  kept 
m;  seat,  and  safely  reached  tbe  margin  of  th*  Uka  wkboot 
even  a  groan.  On  oar  waj  down  we  passed  a  cascade, 
which  jumps  by  several  leaps  bom  a  ntoaotain  lop  into  tbe 
lake.  Wordsworth  in  bia  "  Highland  Girl "  makes  mention 
of  it. 

We  went  on  board  a  small  stesmboat,  and  sailed  for  more 
than  three  hours  <xi  tbe  lake.  I  need  not  say  we  enjoyed  it 
much.  How  coold  it  be  ollwwise  t  With  the  sun  sailing 
in  nodooded  m^eety  over  oar  heads,  with  tbe  bright  waters 
and  beautifiil  ialsuds  ot  Loch  Lomood  sround  us,  could  we 
&il  being  plessed  t 

This  lake  is  twenty-three  miles  kng.  At  tbe  nrathem 
extremity  it  is  summnded  by  high  tnountains,  rocky  and 
•tern,  bat  at  its  soatbers,  the  scenery  beonmes  softer,  the 
hills  s)(^  gradually  away,  the  banks  are  more  fertile,  and 
abound  with  villas  and  paib.  It  is  a  glorioos  scene  to  sail 
OB  that  beautiful  t^e,  to  look  around  on  tbe  mountains  lift- 
ing their  tc^y  sumniits  to  the  skies,  to  see  reflected  in  tbe 
eleai  waters,  tbe  trees  and  shrvbs  of  the  fak  i^nds.  All  this 
br  surpasses  my  ieeble  powers  of  description,  already  ovct- 
tasked,  and  therefore  I  leave  tin  subject,  saying  only  in  ad- 
dition, that  ttxt  all  this  pleassre  tad  del^ht,  we  bad  to  pay 
but  Bi]q>ence  each,  ao  we  left  tbe  boat  with  unmingled  saii^ 
Action. 

We  did  not  choose  to  go  to  Glasgow  this  evening,  as  in 
so  doing  we  should  have  no  chance  to  see  the  scenery  of  the 
Clyde,  so  we  are  to  stop  here  to  nigbt.  Ballock  is  a  little 
village  at  the  soatbern  extremity  of  Loeh  Lomond,  where 
tbe  river  Leven  runs  out  of  it.  While  wailing  for  our  din- 
ner we  walked  along  tbe  banks  of  the  river,  and  saw  the 
light  play  over  tbe  lake,  as  the  sun  faded  away  behind  tbe 
hills.  How  grand  and  still  all  natare  seemed,  as  though 
God  had  proclaimed  an  universal  Sabbath,  and  beasts  and 
birds  hashed  themselves,  that  tbey  might  not  mar  the  beauty 
and  quiet  of  the  some. 
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And  now  the  erening  wanes  iptce,  Bod  tired  aod  ■leepy, 
I  doM  tbii  letla. 


-Olamow,  S«pt.SO. 
Mr  Diu  F. : 

You  maj  well  imagine  with  what  eagernesa  on  anriTing 
here,  we  went  to  the  post^ficc,  having  directed  oar  banker 
at  Lirerpool  to  aend  hither  our  letters  which  would  c<Hne  by 
the  last  Btetmor.  Koowing  that  she  was  in,  we  awaited 
with  besting  hearts  the  answer  to  our  qoestion  of  "  any 
letter  T  "  To  our  great  307  a  large  package  was  banded  to 
ns,  on  opening  which  we  found  six  letters,  five  from  borne, 
and  one  fr<Mn  Hr.  D.,  informing  us  that  he  abould  aail  for 
the  United  States  in  the  packet  ship  New  York  the  seventh 
of  October,  and  wishing  ua  to  be  bis  ctHnpaoiooB.  We  iti> 
mediately  wrote  back  to  him,  giving  the  time  when  we 
ahould  in  all  probability  be  in  Liverpool,  and  reqaeating 
him  to  meet  ns  there.  How  pleasant  it  will  be  to  ha*e  him 
again  with  us. 

And  DOW  to  r^om  to  Batlock,  or  rather  to  leave  it,  which 
we  did  <m  Saturday  mommg  in  an  omnibus  for  Dombartim, 
situated  on  the  Leren,  at  its  juncture  with  the  Clyde.  The 
principal  object  of  note  is  its  castle,  built  00  high  hiUa, 
overlooking  both  rivers.  The  hills  are  c<Hucal,  and  on 
them,  and  between  them,  the  castle  or  rather  the  fortifier- 
ticms  are  built.  The  highest  of  the  two  peaks  is  called 
Wallace's  seat,  because  previous  to  his  being  sent  to  £n^ 
land,  he  was  ctrnfiaed  there. 

At  Dumbarton  we  took  a  steamer  for  this  place.  It  is 
quite  a  bad  passage  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  rivers,  and 
twice  we  got  aground.  When  we  first  entered  apoa  the 
Clyde  it  was  exceedingly  broad,  more  like  a  lake  than  a 
river.  It  was  sheltered  by  high  mountains,  but  as  we  came 
farther  along,  the  mountains  gradually  dimiuished,  the  river 
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!  banks  lower  mi  nan  weiiaai,  beas- 
tilbl  Mea&Mn  took  the  place  of  barren  ficlda,  and  all  along 
Ibe  river  aide  were  beantifnl  00011117  aeaU,  with  ehanning 
^ks. 

We  like  thia  place  very  moch  thai  far.  The  Mreets  are 
generally  clean  and  r^nlar,  and  lined  with  handamoe 
boaaea.  The  public  bnildinga  are  in  very  good  taate.  The 
Kof  al  Exchange  is  a  aplendid  edifice.  Ila  front  ia  adorned 
bj  a  colonnade,  baring  a  doable  row  of  Anted  Corinthian  pil- 
lan.  In  one  part  of  the  building  tfaei-e  ia  a  reading^oom  one 
bondred  leet  long.  Back  of  tbe  Exchange  ia  the  Royal 
Bank  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archttecltiTe.  All  aronnd 
tbe  EKchange,  tbe  boosea  are  baih  in  a  handsome  and  nni- 


8t  Qeorge's  aqnare  ia  snrronnded  by  noble  baildinga.  In 
the  centre  of  the  a(]uare  there  ia  a  atMninient  to  Scott,  in 
tbe  fc»in  of  a  Doric  oolanin,  ei^ty  feet  high,  sarmoanted  by 
a  coloasai  statne  of  Ae  "  magician  of  tbe  north,"  the 
^are  half  «irdaped  in  a  tartan  plaid.  At  a  little  distanc« 
ia  a  bronze  atatue  of  Sb  Jobn  Hoore,  by  Flaxman,  and  at 
one  of  the  oemeia  of  the  eqoare,  a  stately  ^ure  repre- 
■eating  WatL 

There  ia  a  very  pretty  arcade  leading  from  Argyle  into 
Bocbanan  street.  It  ia  narrow,  ia  ht  from  tlu  top,  and  is 
lined  with  handaome  ahops. 

On  Satorday  evening  the  streets  were  crowded,  I  sat  at 
ny  window  in  the  Argyle  House,  and  looked  oat  upon  the 
busy  people  hnrrying  to  and  fro,  till  I  almost  fencied  I  waa 
at  bMoe  amongst  the  crowds  winch  throng  our  streets  rai 
•ome  great  day. 

Yesterday  morning  we  went  to  hear  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  who  preached  on  the  dutiea  of  a  king,  not  a  re- 
markably interesting  subject  to  us  repoblioans,  nor  a  very 
editing  one  to  the  congregation  at  large,  seeing  that  there 
was  not  one  peraon  present  nbo  had  aoy  thing  to  do  with 
king-making.    Over  the  pulpit  was  a  great  sonnding  board. 
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reminding  me  of  Mm«  of  oar  old-fuhioned  nieetiD^hoaae*. 
In  a  liule  box  braeath  the  polpit,  sal  a  man  wbcMC  priacq»l 
<^ce  it  Be«ined  to  be,  was  to  set  tbe  tnnes.  He  hung  oat  a 
little  jellow  sign,  on  which  wu  painted  the  name  of  tlte 
tone  he  wished  snng.  And  such  singing  I  nerer  before 
heard  1  No  cne  had  the  slightest  regud  for  time,  each 
seeming  smbitions  to  ontstrip  and  outsing  the  other.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  congregation  I  beliere  sang, 
eren  joar  humble  ctwre^ndent  To  be  snre  I  did  not 
know  the  tones,  bnt  I  fsncied  thsl  it  eonld  not  make  the 
lightest  difibrence,  as  one  diact^d  more  would  hardlj  be 
noticed. 

At  the  door  of  the  church  stood  a  man  b;  an  enormoos 
plate  to  receive  contributicms,  which  consisted  of  all  pieces 
of  monej  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  sovereign  and  bank  notes. 
There  wu  the  same  cnstom  at  Sarrejr  Chapel,  London,  and 
at  the  church  we  attended  in  Edinburgh. 

This  mtmiing  we  took  a  walk  in  the  cM  part  of  the 
town,  the  houses  of  which  are  indeed  old  and  decaying. 
There  is  a  fine  ancient  Cathedral,  looking  as  though  it 
could  not  stand  many  years  longer.  Around  it  h  the 
churchyard,  and  back  of  it,  on  a  high  hill,  a  new  cemetery, 
in  which  is  a  monument  to  John  Knox.  Near  the  Cathe- 
dral is  the  Infirmary,  a  large  and  qaite  a  handsome  building. 

It  seems  to  me  thai  never  in  all  my  life,  hare  I  seen  bo 
many  miserable,  dirty,  and  wretched  looking  beings,  ss  I  have 
seen  in  thb  town.  Talk  about  the  swarms  of  beggars  on  the 
continent,  they  look  clean,  nice,  and  well,  compared  with 
these.  Yet  here  there  is  no  begging,  for  that  is  not  allowed, 
for  if  any  one  is  caught  asking  alms,  he  is  hurried  at  onoe 
to  the  poor-house,  which  is  indeed  "  poor  "  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Many  women  and  children  have  matches,  pins, 
needles,  tapes,  thread,  &c.,  to  sell,  and  under  the  plea  of 
bargaining,  contrive  to  (ell  you  many  a  pitiful  story.  Here 
po(w  people  look  as  though  they  were  in  the  very  last  stages 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness.      Such   raga,  such  tattered 
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gtnnenta,  I  nerer  before  conceived  of,  and  almost  all  were 
«ithoat  iboe  or  atockiiig,  though  the  weather  is  quite  cool. 
I  witnessed  a  little  scene  this  moimng,  to  me  truly  painful. 
A  dirty  looking  woman,  without  any  noee,  waa  tiyiog  lo 
mU  a  pair  of  old  aboea  to  a  c<»opanion,  equally  dirty  and 
poverty  stricken.  As  she  named  her  price,  a  sixpence,  the 
poor  purchaser  looked  up  at  her  with  such  a  beseeching, 
woe-begoae  face,  and  repeated  "  a  sixpence '. "  in  such  a 
a  tone,  as  though  to  buy  the  shoes  would  take  the  last  penny 
d>e  had  in  the  world,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  her 
if  ahe  would  go  to  my  room  with  me,  I  would  give  her  a 
pair  I  WSB  just  casting  off,  but  I  finally  passed  on,  leaving 
them  to  conclude  their  own  bargains. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  aomething  radically  wrong 
and  defectire  in  a  government  where  there  is  so  much  mis- 
ery in  the  lower  classes.  Sooaetimes  I  feel  inclined  to  blame 
Victoria,  and  think  if  she  would  give  up  some  of  her  .state 
and  costly  luxuries  and  uselesa  expenses,  the  condition  of 
the  po«  might  be  somewhat  ameliorated ;  but  afler  all  she  is 
but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  her  ministers,  and  a  moaaicl^ 
leal  government  soon  loses  its  bold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
pe<^le,  when  its  pomp  and  parade  are  diminiahed.  Yet 
surely  something  might  be  devised  among  so  many  wise 
Statesmen,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  Foe 
my  own  part,  I  can  (Hxly  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
herent evils  of  a  democracy,  I  prefer  them  to  the  glaring 
defects  of  a.  mfwarcbical  system  of  government.  But  per- 
haps you  will  think  that  I  am  meddling  with  what  does  not 
concern  me,  and  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  for  my 
sex  to  stay  at  borne  and  darn  theirr  husbands'  and  fathers' 
stockings  and  leave  the  government  of  the  country  to  wiser 
heads,  so  I  will  have  the  grace  to  forbear  inflicting  i^khi  you 
any  more  of  my  crude  sentiments  on  these  subjects ;  so  good 
bye  to  you  and  to  them. 
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We  ue  now  in  Ireland,  "  potv,  oppressed,  dotrn-trodden 
Ireland,"  as  she  ia  patbetically  called,  thoogh  aa  y et  I  hare 
Been  ao  more  to  warraBt  me  in  oomiDf^  to  sncba  concloBMB, 
tban  1  hare  in  other  parts  <^  Great  Britain. 

We  left  Glasgow  Uoodaj  aftemoon  in  the  LandondCTrj 
steamer.  We  bad  a  great  minj  steerage  paasesgers,  and  it 
was  really  touching  to  see  aoaie  of  than  cooae  on  board, 
wringing  the  hand  of  a  dear  &iend,  and  Utering  oM 
"  Ood'e  blessing  npoa  jou,"  as  the  last  parting  kiss  was  ink- 
printed.  No  one  was  allowed  to  come  on  board  wttboot 
presenting  bis  ticket,  not  even  a  husband  permitted  to  see 
tiis  wife  and  child  safely  mi  board,  nnless  he  was  going  hin> 
self.  One  yonag  w<»aan  came  into  tbe  boat,  followed  by  a 
man  carrying  her  child.  He  was  radely  tbrnst  back,  how- 
ever, no  attention  being  paid  to  hia  assertion  that  be  did 
not  wish  to  go  off,  only  to  deposit  tbe  child  with  its  mother. 
Duriag  the  altercstion,  sixne  of  the  hands  began  to  raise 
the  plank,  then  tbe  woman  screamed  out,  "  Oh,  give  ma 
my  child,"  and  it  was  roughly  banded  to  her  with  an  oath, 
tbe  poor  woman  receiving  the  little  otie  with  teara  and 
caresses.  Multitudes  stood  on  the  shore  as  we  left,  the 
women  crying,  uid  making  a  "  desperate  liiss,"  and  wqni^ 
their  eyes  and  noses  with  their  q»ons,  shawls,  cloaks,  any 
thing  except  handkerchief,  which  1  suipeet  to  be  a  rara 
commodity  with  tbem. 

These  steerage  passeagers  are  mostly  Iri^,  who  go  over 
to  Scotland  to  work  during  tbe  harvest.  That  being  over, 
Ibey  return  oace  more  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  captain 
tdd  J.  that  last  week  be  took  over  at  one  trip  more  than 
thirteen  hundred. 

We  went  down  the  river  to  DumbarttHi,  and  after  leaving 
that  place,  the  banks  again  grew  hilly,  the  river  expanding 
till  it  became  a  frith.     At  Greenock,  the  port  for  Glasgow, 
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there  is  &  handsoma  Ciutmi-honse,  ons  of  the  noblest 
boUdinga  in  Scotland. 

We  dined  cm  board.  The  captain  asked  a  bleaeing,  and 
gsve  thanks  after  eating,  though  immediatelj  aftn^rard 
called  Syr  bis  whiakey  pnnch,  inviting  na  to  partake  with  bin>, 
which  boaoi  we  politely  declined;  and  I  moat  conresa  I 
should  hare  felt  a  little  aafer  in  croaaing  the  sea  at  night, 
had  I  seen  him  decline  also,  though  I  saw  nothing  in  him 
afterward  that  would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  he  was  at  oil 
under  the  efieet  of  liqncff.  The  Scotch  are  particolarlj  ob- 
•ervant  of  the  custom  of  asking  a  blessing  at  table,  our  land- 
ladies in  London  and  Edinburgh,  (both  Scotch wmnen,) 
always  performing  this  duly  themselres,  though  tliere  were 
several  gentlemen  at  the  table. 

But  to  return  to  our  steamboat.  We  had  quite  a  faror- 
able  passage  across  to  Irdaod,  the  sea  being  not  very  rough. 
I  slept  soundly  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
we  were  called  to  go  ashore  at  Port  Rush,  ten  miles  from 
Giant's  Causeway.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  inn,  we 
threw  ourselves  ou  a  bed  and  slept  till  seven  o'clock,  After 
breakfast  we  set  out  for  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  what  is 
here  called  "  a  jaunting  csr,"  and  a  queer  looking  vehicle 
it  is  too.  It  is  square  and  small,  the  wheels  being  entirely 
under  the  body,  and  has  two  seats,  facing  the  Mdes  of  the 
road.  Below  the  seat,  is  a  little  board  for  the  feet  This 
"concern"  wilt  carry  but  four  persons,  the  space  between 
the  two  seats  being  for  the  luggage.  If  the  car  is  foil,  the 
driver  mounts  a  high  seat,  if  not  he  takes  one  of  the  nde 
seats.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  to  you  this 
carriage,  because  it  is  the  one  universally  used  in  this  part 
of  Ireland. 

Port  Rush  is  on  a  small  promontory,  so  that  it  has  the 
sea  on  three  sides  of  it.  Our  road  to  the  Causeway  was 
along  the  coast,  and  we  had  the  sea  in  full  view,  broken  only 
by  a  few  rocks,  and  a  rocky  island  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore.  The  country  waa  hilly  and  rather  barren,  though 
87 
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we  nw  some  good  fidds  of  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes.  A 
yoang  fellow  ran  for  several  miles  bj  tbe  «de  of  the  car, 
entreating  as  to  take  him  as  a  guide,  but  our  innkeeper  told 
ns  not  to  take  any  one  we  met,  but  to  wait  till  we  got  there, 
and  then  our  diirei  would  select  oae  for  us.  But  when  we 
were  about  half  way,  we  met  the  r^ry  one  he  had  intended 
to  cbooee  for  us,  so  he  got  in  or  rather  cm,  and  lode  with 
us,  tbe  other  fellow  still  running  by  our  aide. 

We  passed  the  ruins  of  an  dd  castle  b;  name  Duoluce, 
and  sU^iped  to  visit  iL  It  stands  on  a  rock  oTerhaaging  the 
sea,  and  it  must  have  been  of  amazing  strength,  for  eveo 
now  its  walla  firmly  stand,  though  more  than  two  centuries 
have  roUed  away  since  it  has  been  inhabited,  and  no  one 
knows  when  it  was  erected.  The  foundations,  washed  as 
they  are  by  tbe  restless  waves,  are  now  beginning  to  give 
way,  and  every  year  adds,  though  almoet  insensibly,  to  the 
ravages  made  by  the  invading  foe.  So  long  and  so  furiously 
has  the  sea  beaten  upon  the  rock,  that  it  has  worn  quite  s 
cavern  through  it.  From  these  ruins  are  some  commaoding 
views  of  the  sea,  and  as  you  look  along  the  coast,  you  will 
see  many  arches  and  caverns  hollowed  out  by  the  constant 
surging  of  the  waves,  till  the  broad  headlands  which  rise 
above  the  Causeway  bound  the  view.  In  &ont  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  vision,  but  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  "  the 
sea,  the  deep  green  sea."  I  stood  for  some  time  and  listened 
to  its  beatings  against  "  the  rock-bound  coast,"  for  1  almost 
fiuicied  its  hoarse  tones  brought  me  tidings  from  my  fath»- 
laod. 

At  this  place  out  runner  left  ns,  saying  that  if  we  would 
give  him  a  trifle,  be  would  go  back  and  bother  us  no  more  I 
A  considerate  youth  truly  I 

We  passed  the  river  Bush,  a  stream  famous  for  trout  and 
salmon,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  a  little  village,  whose 
white-washed  houses  looked  neat  and  pretty.  A  tittle 
farther  on  was  a  fort  to  protect  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  a 
little  way  beyond,  we  come  to  a  village  where  we  leftour  car. 
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and  accompanied  by  out  guide,  and  •ome  half  dozen  ragged 
men  and  bo7B,  who  bid  minerals  to  sell,  we  went  to  the 
beach,  where  we  took  a  boat  and  Tislted  a  ca*e,  Beeming^j 
out  out  of  the  solid  rock,  (o  which  there  ia  no  entrance,  ex- 
cept by  the  tea.  We  rowed  in  a  Ihtle  distance,  that  we 
might  form  some  idea  cJ  the  scene.  Indeed  no  one  can 
penetrate  far  from  the  opening  without  torches.  This 
carern  is  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  tong,  and  ninety  high, 
and  is  one  of  the  grandest  things  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 
The  solid  sides  look  well  able  to  defy  the  never  qniet  sea. 
The  lower  part  of  the  rocks  ia  of  the  moat  beautiful  tints, 
red,  pnrple  and  green.  Around  their  base  float  many 
colored  weeds,  their  bright  hues  reflected  in  the  clear 
waters  below.  How  sublime  and  grand  is  the  scene  I  I 
could  almost  fancy  this  cave  to  be  a  temple  made  by  God 
that  the  sea  might  sound  His  praise.  I  pity  the  man  who 
can  viait  such  scenes  like  this,  and  not  see  the  hand  of  Ood  ; 
who  camot  say, 

"  When,  m»  to  ihum  ibe  lamplet  decked 
B;  ikill  of  earth];  arcbilect, 
Nature  hereeir,  it  seemed,  vou'd  nuM 
A  minater  to  her  Haker'i  praise  t 
Not  for  ■  meaner  use  iBcead 
Her  eolnmns,  or  her  archee  bead, 
Nor  of  a  theme  leu  solema  (ells 
That  misbt;  anrge  that  ebbs  and  ewella  g 
And  slUl  between  each  awTuI  panas, 
From  the  high  Tiult  aa  answer  draws. 
Id  Tsried  tone  prolonged  and  h^h. 
Thai  mocks  the  organ's  melody, 
Naiare's  roiee  might  seem  to  >•;, 
'  Well  hail  Ihon  done,  frail  child  of  dar ! 
Th;  humble  powers,  that  stately  shrine 
Tasked  high  and  hard,  but  witness  mine.'  " 

Afler  leaving  the  cave  we  sailed  aloRg  the  coast  till  J. 
grew  sick,  and  so  we  were  forced  to  land.  Then  we  visited 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  here  began  our  wcMider,  for  in 
all  the  difiering  forms  that  nature  wears,  I  never  saw  any 
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thing  to  equal  this.  Trwlition  says  that  this  causeway  or 
paremeat  was  laid  by  a  giant,  who  in  dden  times  attempted 
in  this  way  to  make  a  path  across  the  sea,  but  after  laying 
down  all  these  stoues,  and  finding  that  the  farther  be  went 
out  into  the  sea,  the  deeper  it  became,  he  gave  op  in  de- 
spair. Basaltic  rocks  of  which  this  causeway  is  a  part,  ex- 
tend for  three  miles  alung  the  coast,  now  rbing  up  into  bold 
headlands,  now  into  pillars,  resembling  in  nze  and  shape 
the  pipes  of  an  organ.  The  "pavement"  is  formed  by 
large  stones  of  different  shapes,  so  firmly  imbedded,  and  yet 
each  so  separate,  that  not  even  water  can  penetrate  between 
th^n.  Some  have  three  sides,  others  vary  from  six  to  nine, 
those  with  nine  sides  being  the  most  rare,  those  with  six  the 
most  common.  The  key-stone  has  six  sides,  in  which  there 
is  not  the  variation  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  they  are 
finished  off  as  smoothly  as  though  cut  by  a  chisel,  and  in- 
deed I  doubt  if  any  human  hand  or  instrument  could  have 
arranged  so  symmetrically  these  hundreds  of  stMies.  No 
one  could  have  done  it,  save  the  Great  Architect,  the  Master 
Workman  of  the  universe.  His  hand  alone  could  have 
framed  these  wonders.  And  as  I  looked  on  this,  creaticm's 
marvel,  my  mind  was  lost  in  awe  at  the  vast  power  of  Him 
who  spoke  such  objects  into  being. 

These  stones  and  pillars  are  of  different  heights,  some 
being  even  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  Some  have  convex 
tops,  others  concave,  but  we  found  it  easy  to  walk  over  all. 
Some  of  the  pillars  are  more  than  live  feet  in  circumference. 

It  is  wonderful,  I  repeat,  to  see  this  multitude  of  stones 
of  different  forms  so  well  arranged  that  the  blade  of  a  knife 
cannot  penetrate  them,  and  the  more  we  gaze  upon  such  a 
phenomenon,  the  more  are  we  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
object  for  which  such  a  wonder  was  created,  and  aller  all  our 
conjectures,  we  can  only  suppose  it  was  a  new  proof  of  the 
power  of  Him  with  whom  "  all  things  are  possible." 

In  one  place  these  pillars  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
chair,  two  or  three  rising  ap  for  the  back,  one  at  each  side 
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tot  tbe  iniu,  one  lower  fot  the  seat,  and  one  lower  jret,  serv- 
lag  u  I  footabxd.  Here,  it  is  said,  if  any  munarried  ladj 
will  veat  keraeir  a  while,  and  wiah  for  a  lover,  thai  she  will 
be  married  before  a  twelTemoDth  has  ptMed.  Afa  I  if  Ibis 
were  geaerally  known  throughoutthe  world,  what  a  flocking 
of  single  Bisters  would  there  be  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  <. 

In  an  opening  among  these  stones,  ia  a  good  spring  of 
water,  named  tbe  Giant's  Well,  and  a  miniature  bay  formed 
by  tbe  sea  coming  up  between  some  rocks,  is  called  hta  basin, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  washed  his  &ce  and  hands  every  morn- 
ing snd  evening. 

Can  I  say  auxe  aboat  this  wonder  of  the  world  T  Much 
there  is  that  might  be  said,  but  my  limited  powers  leave  me 
no  more  descriptive  words,  and  so  I  turn  away  from  the 
Giant's  Caoseway. 

As  we  returned  to  the  village,  we  were  still  followed  by 
tbe  men  and  bojs,  all  eager  to  sell  their  q»ecimens  of  stones, 
and  coming  down  wonderfidly  in  their  prices  from  two 
sfailliogs  a  box  to  a  sixpence.  Just  bebre  we  got  to  our 
car,  we  met  a  man  in  a  cart,  wbo  stopped  directly  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  saying,  "  1  ax  yer  honors'  pardon,  but 
I'll  stop  the  baste,  till  ye  are  by,"  which  certunly  was  ptdite 
in  him,  ooly  be  sU^^ed  at  just  tbe  place,  where  we  were 
obliged  to  step  oot  of  tbe  path  ankle  deep  in  mud  to  get  by. 

Instead  of  gtnng  back  to  Port  Rush  we  went  to  Coleraine, 
to  take  tbe  Londonderry  coach.  The  country  was  more 
fertile,  and  its  features  more  softened,  though  still  many 
barren  spots  were  seen.  At  Coleraine,  finding  tbe  coach 
did  not  go  till  nine,  we  were  forced  to  take  n  car,  which 
being  entirely  without  cover,  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
vehicle  for  a  thirty  miles'  ride,  particularly  as  there  was  a 
prospect  of  rain,  bat  we  could  not  think  of  hurrying  through 
tbe  country  by  night,  so  we  decided  for  the  car. 

After  a  miserable  dinner  (and  by  the  way  the  first  poor 
dinner  we  have  had  since  arriving  in  England)  we  started 
for  this  place,  every  where  about  here  called  "  Derry," 
37* 
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The  road  wu  excellent,  and  what  wu  surptisiiig  to  lu  after 
riding  io  the  sisi«r  isles,  (here  was  no  toll.  The  eounirj 
waa  barren.  Peat  boga  actually  darkened  the  groond.  Be- 
fore every  houae  we  pasaed,  there  waa  a  large  pile  o{  peat, 
laid  up  for  the  winter'a  fuel.  The  hoiues  were  of  atone, 
most  of  them  plaatered  over  ;  they  were  low  with  thatched 
roofs,  and  had  small  windows,  through  which  and  the  open 
doors,  we  saw  that  the  floor  was  of  stone  or  earth.  Some 
were  neater  than  otherB,  .though  few  looked  much  worse 
than  the  common  cottages  of  an  English  Tillage.  The 
people  were  poorly  clothed,  yet  all  seemed  industriously  en- 
gaged in  the  fields  or  in  the  peat  bogs. 

For  an  hour  before  dark  we  were  in  sight  of  the  river 
Foyle,  whose  meauderings  through  the  fields  gave  beauty  to 
the  scene. 

Soon  after  leariog  Coleraine,  some  part  of  the  baroess 
gave  way,  and  the  horse  became  restive.  J.  jumped  off, 
calling  me  to  do  the  same,  but  I  was  so  afraid  of  disarran^ 
ing  my  roinerala,  of  which  I  had  a  choice  collection  in  my 
lap,  that  I  shaped  to  gather  up  all  mj  duds  before  I  sprang 
tiom  my  seat.  I  was  well  laughed  at  Ibr  so  deliberately 
tucking  my  boxes  of  stones  under  my  arms  before  I  would 
jump,  but  the  car  was  so  low,  I  knew  1  could  not  fall  far 
even  if  I  was  thrown  from  it. 

These  jaunting  cars  are  bad  things  for  travellers,  as  tfaey 
allow  you  to  see  but  one  side  of  the  road  at  a  time,  which 
made  me  hazard  the  following  conundrum :  "  Why  is  a 
jaunting  car  like  prejudice  ? "  I  give  you  till  I  get  home  to 
find  It  out. 

We  have  spent  this  morning  in  looking  about  this  place, 
a  small  town  on  the  Foyle,  here  quite  a  wide  river.  There 
is  little  shipping  here.  The  old  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  so  wide  at  the  top,  that  carriages  might  pass  if  they 
could  but  get  ap  there.  It  forms  a  fine  promenade,  and 
frtnn  it  we  drained  firstrrate  views  of  the  town  and  its 
environs.     A  lofty  pillar  is  here  erected  to  Rev.  George 
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Walker,  who  assiated  in  defending  the  town,  in  the  memof 
able  aiege  ofDerry,  in  1688. 

Quite  aa  much  of  the  present  town  of  Derij  is  built  will^ 
out  the  walls  as  within.  Id  the  old  town,  there  are  a  c^ 
tbedral,  a  renerable  apecimen  of  the  true  Gothic  atjrie,  and 
a  large  castle,  now  used  as  a  prison,  the  place  of  ezecnUon 
being  a  little  balcony  in  lr<mt  of  some  of  the  windows  of  the 
second  story.  The  houses  are  ordinary  looking,  mostly 
built  of  brick. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  start  for  Dublin,  and  I  mnat  leave 
you  in  a  hurry,  scarcely  having  time  sufficient  to  say  fare- 
wtU. 


DnLtH,  SalnrdaT  en. 
DcAE  P. : 

Our  jonmey  here  occupied  us  two  days.  We  might 
bare  come  through  in  shorter  time,  had  we  chosen  to  hurry 
on,  but  we  did  not  wish  lo  be  out  during  the  night,  for  we 
hare  so  little  time  for  our  journey  in  Ireland,  that  we  like 
to  see  as  much  of  the  country  ss  posnble.  On  the  whcJe 
the  journey  here  was  pleasant,  though  fatiguing.  Yeste^y 
we  rode  on  the  t(^  of  the  coach  for  fifleen  hours,  getting 
off  only  for  a  half  hour  ia  all  that  time.  I  was  excessively 
fatigued  when  I  arrived  here,  so  much  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  sit  up  long  enough  to  have  my  room  made  ready  for 
me.  The  weather  too  was  cold,  uncomfortably  so  ;  for  with 
my  thick  travelling  dress,  blanket  shawl  and  cloak,  I  could  not 
keep  warm.  I  would  gladly  have  taken  an  inside  seat,  even 
at  the  risk  of  losing  sight  of  the  couotry,  had  there  been 
any  room  for  me,  a  gentleman  with  hb  family  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  interior.  Now  be  not  surprised  al  the 
idea  of  a  gentleman  haviog  an  inside  seat,  while  a  lady  is 
exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  rain  on  the  outside.  I  know 
that  in  oar  country  such  a  tiling  would  be  looked  upon  is 
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rade  and  impdite  in  Ibe  eitreme,  not  so  here,  for  I  preBume 
it  ne?er  happened  a  geatlemaii  even  offering  to  give  op  bis 
seat  to  a  ladjr;  it  is  not  the  costran.  Each  one  hires  his 
seat  on  starling,  and  pajrs  for  it,  and  then  there  is  no  change 
ing  during  the  route. 

We  found  the  country  varying  in  its  tspeet,  sraaetitnes 
fertile  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree,  and  then  barren 
and  wild  in  the  extreme.  Tbe  meadows  were  of  a  green  so 
bright  as  to  merit  well  the  name  of  emerald.  We  passed 
through  several  towns  and  villages,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
any  of  them  to  call  forth  any  description.  The  houses  all 
along  the  roadside  were  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  Gtt  in  all 
my  journeyings  about  I  never  saw  so  many  ill  looking  hovels. 
In  every  country,  though  you  may  see  some  ancomfortable 
dwellings,  you  may  dways  occasionally  see  some  pretty 
house  to  relieve  the  monotony.  Not  so  here,  for  all  are 
alike  ugly  and  uncomfortable,  and  as  lor  the  inhabitants  they 
are  on  a  level  with  their  places  of  abode,  for  such  a  set  of 
tatterdemalions,  I  should  hope,  is  but  rarely  sefln.  I  really 
think  they  must  sleep  in  their  clothes,  for  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  disencumber  tbemselves  of  their  rags  at  ni^^t,  or 
Mice  get  them  on  again  after  they  are  off.  Often,  as  our 
co*eh  passed  by  sune  wretched  hovel,  a  troc^  of  dirty  chil- 
dren would  run  to  the  door,  their  bodies  but  partially  en- 
reltqted  in  an  apron  or  a  coarse  towel.  Window  tax  must 
bring  in  but  little  profit  in  this  part  of  the  country,  many  of 
the  iababitanta  contriving  dexterously  to  get  rid  of  it,  by 
having  no  windows  at  all  in  their  dwellings.  And  yet  after 
all,  [  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  they  appeared 
happy  and  cheerful.  True,  we  had  numbers  of  beggars 
around  the  coach  whenever  we  stopped,  and  they  had  pitiful 
stories  to  relate,  not  to  us  however,  seeming  to  imagine  that 
outside  passengers  had  no  alms  to  bestow. 

At  Steine,  (I  do  not  know  as  I  spell  the  word  aright,) 
about  twenty'^ve  miles  from  here,  is  a  splendid,  seat  belong- 
ing to  tbe  Marquis  of  Cunningham.     The  grounds  are  ex- 
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tensiTe  and  beantifullj  laid  out,  Bboandtng  in  grand  old 
woods,  shady  groTce,  and  quiet  delb.  In  the  centre  of  a 
■mooth  lawn  stands  a  loige  sqaare  castle,  and  within  sight  of 
it  there  is  a  pretty  little  cascade.  The  river  Nye  ruiu 
through  the  park.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  magDificent  private 
country  seats  I  have  seen  in  Great  Britain.  About  the  cas- 
tle, the  scenery  is  exqnisitely  lovely.  The  Nye  runs  through 
rich  fields,  and  the  hills  around  are  covered  with  patches  of 
green  and  gold. 

We  passed  several  other  fine  estates,  but  inferior  in  beaoty 
to  the  one  T  have  just  mentioned. 

I  cannot  ^eak  too  highly  of  the  roads  in  Ireland,  they 
are  excellent,  and  in  all  the  distance  from  Derry  here,  we 
saw  hut  three  toll^ates.  Our  coachman  yesterday  was 
changed  only  three  times,  so  we  were  called  upon  quite  often 
fer  fees.  Then  too  we  had  a  guard,  he  came  the  whole  dis- 
tance with  us,  and  demanded  a  fee  pr(^x>rtionally  large  for 
the  length  of  time  he  was  on  duty. 

And  now  yon  are  ready  to  ask  me  what  I  thmk  of  Dublin, 
and  I  shall  give  yon  a  candid  answer,  whether  it  confirm  or 
destroy  your  preconceived  opinions.  I  will  not  say  but  there 
are  times  when  it  may  be  seen  to  good  advantage,  but  that 
time  is  not  now,  for  every  thing  bears  a  sombre  hue,  and 
the  streets  are  almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  thick 
Uack  mud,  that  lies  in  deep  layers  even  on  the  sidewalks. 
The  public  baildiogs  are  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  the 
most  of  the  private  houses  are  of  brick  of  a  dingy  color, 
some  however  are  of  stone,  quite  good  looking,  but  plain. 

The  river  Anna  LilTey  runs  through  the  town.  It  is  a 
pretty,  placid  stream,  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  and  spanned 
by  several  handsome  bridges,  among  which  is  one  of  iron, 
composed  of  but  one  arch.  The  streets  along  the  river, 
are  straight  and  quite  wide.  Indeed  many  of  the  streets 
are  very  regular,  so  that  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
our  way  about.  Sackville  street  is  the  widest  and  hand- 
B(Hsest  street  in  the  city.     In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  tall  pillar 
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erected  to  Lord  Nelsmi,  stmnounted  bf  ■  sUtne  of  the  naval 
bero. 

And  now  for  iome  of  the  public  buildings.  The  Bank 
of  Ireland,  the  Parliament  House  before  the  union,  is  one 
of  the  handsomeat  buildings  in  all  Great  Britain,  and  ia 
adorned  by  a  magnificent  portico.  Opposite  ia  Trinity 
College,  a  large,  plain,  but  commanding  edifice.  Then  we 
come  to  the  "  Four  Courts,"  and  what  epithet  shall  I  applj 
to  this  T  —  for  my  vocabulary  ia  about  druned.  It  is  adorned 
with  large  pillars,  and  baa  a  noble  dome,  surrounded  by  a 
range  of  light  columns.  Further  down  the  river  we  see 
another  large  building,  also  surmounted  by  a  dome.  Its 
situation  at  tbe  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  shipping  around  it,  tell  ns  that  it  is  the  Cnstom-hoaae. 
Tbe  PoslKiffice  is  embellished  by  an  Ionic  portico. 

We  finished  our  walks  by  a  stroll  to  Phenix  Park,  ia  the 
upper  part  of  the  city.  It  is  a  beantifiil  spot,  every  thing 
about  it  seeming  moat  natural  and  rural  looking.  Here, 
on  s  large  common,  are  multitudes  of  deer  and  cattle  quietly 
leeding,  there  is  a  little  clump  of  treea,  whose  tall  shadows 
Ke  over  tbe  grass,  here  a  closely  shewn  lawn,  and  there  a 
thick  copse,  and  to  add  to  this  charming  scene,  children 
were  gamboling  on  the  green-sward,  and  boys  were  climb- 
ing up  tbe  trees,  and  carriages  and  jaunting  cars  were 
darting  here  and  there  over  the  roads  which  traverse  the 
park  in  every  direction. 

In  returning  home,  we  passed  the  Barracks,  consisting  of 
several  large  stone  bouses,  enclosed  within  a  acAid  wall. 
Soldiers  seemed  almost  as  plenty  here  as  in  France. 


We  attended  service  this  morning  at  tbe  Cathedral,  qnite 
B  long  walk  fi'om  our  bouse,  being  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe 
river.  We  picked  our  way  through  the  mud,  stepping  as 
daintily  as  though  walking  on  eggs,  for  fear  of  slipping 
down,  for  the  thick  slime  on  the  side-walks  actually  made  it 
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dangerous  for  oui  clothes,  if  not  for  our  liniba.  And  such 
K  nasty,  ragged  set  of  people,  as  we  met,  I  would  defy  the 
whole  wtwld  to  produce.  About  every  other  woman  that  we 
encountered  was  a  be^ar  and  in  rags.  In  the  short  space 
of  one  minute  we  were  accosted  bj  no  less  than  eight,  all 
beaeeching  charity  "for  God's  sake,"  or  "  f(«  the  love  of 
Heareo." 

The  Cathedral  is  a  large  and  imposing  edifice,  at  least  as 
regards  the  exterior.  The  interior  is  loAy,  but  the  pillars 
are  plastered  over  in  not  a  very  neat  manner.  Several 
moDuments  adorn  the  walls.  The  choir  M)ly  is  used  in  time 
of  service;  it  is  hung  around  with  banners  of  "  the  most 
noble  order  of  SL  Patrick."  We  heard  a  most  excellent 
•ermoo  here,  though  from  whom  I  know  not. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  ahc^  have  been  open  to-day,  and 
worse  than  all,  those  dens  of  iniquity,  the  gin  shops.  I 
should  think  one  out  of  every  three  shops  in  the  city,  has 
Ml  the  sign,  "  beer  and  ^irits." 

And  now  our  short  acquaiutance  with  Ireland  is  ended. 
It  was  not  our  design  to  make  much  of  a  vi^t  here,  our 
object  in  coming  being  simply  to  visit  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
so  to-morrow  morning  we  leave  Erin's  green  isle. 


MV  DEARUT  P. : 

Imagine  our  disappointment  on  arriving  here  this  evening, 
to  find  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  in  London,  that  Mr.  D.  w^ 
forced  by  cootinued  indisposition  to  leave  immediately  for 
home,  and  that  he  a&iled  last  Sunday  in  the  Independence. 
We  shall  however  adhere  to  our  original  plan  of  gung  in 
the  New  York,  which  soils  next  week.  Next  week !  And 
is  it  possible  that  our  long  journey  is  so  near  its  termination, 
that  we  shall  so  soon  be  on  the  bounding  deep  ?  The  days 
are  now  so  short  we  cannot  accomplish  much,  and  ao  cold 
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tbat  it  IB  by  no  means  pteaaant  or  comfortable  to  travel, 
particularlj  when  we  are  obliged  to  start  so  early  in  the 
mornings,  and  with  glad  steps  and  willing  hearts,  we  shall 
tarn  our  faces  homeward.  And  now  back  to  Ireland  fbi  a 
moment,  and  then  away  again.  We  took  a  steamer  on 
Hmday  morning  from  Kingston,  about  six  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. The  bay  of  Dublin  is  very  beautiful,  by  some  said  to 
equal  that  of  Nq>leB,  but  it  wants  the  mountainous  scenery 
and  rock-girt  isles  of  the  Italian  bay. 

The  English  steamers  are  by  no  means  equal  in  beauty 
or  comfort  to  those  in  our  own  land.  Here  they  are  invaria- 
bly painted  black,  thus  having  what  our  good  friend 

calls  a  "  funereal "  aspecL  Their  cabins  can,  by  no  manner 
of  means,  compare  in  elegance  and  tastefulness  with  those  in 
our  boats.  In  fact  the  English  boats  are  built  for  the  sea,  and 
so  they  are  strong  and  firm.  We  made  the  passage  of  the 
Irish  channel,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  in  six  hours,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  time  I  spent  in  sleep,  my  invariable 
custom  where  there  is  nothing  interesting  to  be  seen.  We 
were  favored  with  a  pleasant  day,  and  an  unusually  quick 
sail,  the  steamers  sometimes  being  twenty-four  hours  out.  We 
landed  at  Holyfaead  in  Wales.  At  the  entrance  to  the  town 
a  high  rocky  promontory  called  "  the  Head,"  juts  out  into 
the  sea,  thus  forming  a  good  natural  protection  to  the  har- 
bor. All  around  rise  rock-ribbed  hills,  on  one  of  which  is  a 
monnmental  pillar  to  Gapt.  Sherman,  who  by  a  heavy  sea 
was  washed  off  one  of  the  Dublin  steamers,  being  by  the 
force  of  the  waves  actually  carried  through  the  bulwarks, 
so  that  almost  every  bone  in  his  body  was  tvoken  before  he 
reached  the  water.  Od  a  small  rocky  island  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  stands  a  lighthouse.  This  island  was 
owned  by  the  keeper  of  the  light,  who  died  a  ehort  time 
since,  leaving  this  property  to  a  daughter  about  sixteen 
years  old.  Government  wishing  to  purchase  it,  offered  the 
guardian  of  the  young  girl  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
poun«k.     A  larger  sum   was  demanded,    but  finally  afler 
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mtny  negotiationB,  the  idand  waa  transferred  to  the  stale, 
government  paying  nearly  half  a  niillion  pounds  tot  it, 
Quite  a  fbrtnne  for  the  dinuel. 

We  staid  at  a  quiet  inn  at  Holyhead  all  night,  and,  oh 
what  a  night  it  was !  The  wind  howled,  and  the  rain  beat 
against  oar  windows,  and  the  wares  roared,  the  fearM 
sounds  making  me  shudder  as  I  tbooght  of  onr  voyage 
aeroas  the  wide  Atlantic  at  this  atonny  seasMi  of  the  year. 
Bat  He  who  "  tempers  the  wind  to  the  ahatn  lamb,"  will  I 
doubt  not  in  His  own  good  time  bring  ns  safely  to  the  port 
where  we  wonld  be. 

Yesterday  we  had  <Hie  <^  the  most  ddightfiil  journies  we 
have  yet  taken ;  and  althongh  I  was  on  the  top  of  the  coach 
firom  sis  in  the  morning  till  after  five  in  the  afternocHi,  I  felt 
but  little  fatigaed,  so  varied  and  charming  were  the  scenes 
through  which  we  passed, 

Holyhead  is  situated  on  a  small  island,  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea  separating  it  from  the  main  land,  but  across  this  arm 
Btt  excellent  causeway  is  made,  so  that  we  literally  rode  with 
the  sea  Ml  either  side  of  us.  For  the  first  three  hours  we 
were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sea ;  the  country 
was  rather  barren  and  bleak,  and  vegetation  seemed  stnnted, 
hat  still  I  liked  tite  scene,  there  was  about  it  such  an  air  of 
wildness,  though  smnetimes  amounting  to  dreariness.  The 
houses  were  much  cleaner  and  neater  than  those  we  saw  in 
Ireland.  The  women  wear  men's  hats,  and  as  some  of  them 
occasionally  had  on  large  jackets  over  their  petticoats,  or 
were  wrapped  in  cloaks,  at  a  little  distance  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  my  own  sex. 

As  we  approached  the  Menai  straits,  the  country  became 
more  fertile,  and  in  some  places  really  luxuriant.  The  hills 
around  were  quite  high  and  well  wooded,  and  several  small 
rocky  islands  dotted  the  surface  of  the  straits,  their  green 
shrubs  in  admirable  contrast  with  the  blue  water.  Near  by 
is  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  on  a 
high  hill  is  a  pillar  erected  to  him.     Across  the  straits  Is 
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tbiown  the  cdebfated  Hduti  bridge,  the  finest  bridge  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  five  handred  and  fifty  feet  is 
length  between  the  points  of  niBpenMon,  thirty  in  width, 
■nd  one  hundred  fett  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tbongh 
not  so  long  as  the  suqiension  twidgo  at  Friboorg,  yet  as  a 
woric  of  ait  it  is  much  anpericv  to  that.  It  is  suqiended  oa 
bars  of  ir<Mi,  four  bars  being  clustered  together  in  one  band. 
A  line  runs  throogh  the  middle,  so  that  coaches  going  and 
returning  take  different  sides.  It  b  really  a  magnificent 
affair.  And  then  the  eonutry  woond  is  so  beantifiil,  the 
banks  are  so  rich  and  well  wooded,  that  it  really  seems 
worthy  c^  being  called  a  seciHid  Paradise.  I  was  perfectly 
charmed  with  the  spot,  and  would  really  have  been  glad  to 
hare  q>eot  a  we^  in  sach  delightful  enriroas,  could  we 
hare  been  sore  of  good  weather. 

About  a  miJe  from  the  bridge,  we  passed  Bangor,  seated 
betwero  two  ridges  of  rocks.  We  saw  an  (Ad  cathedral, 
a  long  and  low  edifice,  and  a  rery  pretty  nK>dem  choioh, 
and  this  was  all  we  notioed  as  particnlarly  wwthy  of  atten- 
tion. Then  for  some  time  we  rode  through  scenes  inex- 
pressibly grand  and  lorely.  On  our  right,  h%h  hills  arose, 
on  our  left,  Terdant  meadows  sloped  down  to  the  blue  waters, 
which  stretched  for  away  in  tlie  distance.  On  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  straits  was  Penrhyn  castle,  a  sf^eudid  edi- 
fice of  modem  date.  At  a  short  distance  was  the  little  town 
of  Beaumaris,  its  white  houses  peeping  through  the  trees, 
and  reflected  on  the  bright  waters. 

Through  scenes  like  these  we  rode  for  eome  time,  till 
suddenly  a  change  passed  oret  nature's  fair  face.  The 
green  hills  disa{q>eared,  and  there  came  in  their  stead,  bar- 
ren, rocky,  and  precqiitous  heights,  the  straita  expanded, 
till  before  us  lay  the  sea,  "  boundless  and  fathomless."  Our 
road  was  cnt  out  of  the  jagged  rocks,  and  lay  directly  on 
the  margin  of  the  water.  Each  st^  serred  to  increase  the 
witdness  and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  And  yet  between 
these  rugged  bills,  there  often  a[q>eared  sweet,  smiling  dells, 
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tnott  lotdf  to  briwid.  Oh  hoir  mmj  chamiB  doth  dmr 
"  DMtfaer  nitsrfl  "  anfiild  to  her  loring  children  I  Tnilj 
"  ahs  De'«r  batra]r«d  ths  b«vt  Uut  Uiwtsd  her." 

Soon  w«  CUDO  to  the  old  tom  of  Ccwway,  mrroanded 
bj  K  munre  wall,  fortified  b;  cirenlv  sad  wmicircnlar 
towers,  ind  haviog  four  Ivge  gfttewajs.  The  town  is  t 
feast  for  ft  lovci  of  antiquity,  the  houMa  being  built  io  the 
Moat  primitive  Style  of  architecture.  There  ia  a  magnifr- 
cMt  caatle,  built  in  the  time  of  the  firat  Edward.  It  ia 
Hated  on  a  rock,  waabed  on  two  aidea  bj  the  river  Conway, 
ia  of  oblong  form,  flanked  b;  eight  embattled  towera. 

We  paned  through  aeveral  other  towns,  the  bonaea  of 
which,  though  generally  poor  and  low,  were  neat  and  clean. 
St.  Asqth'a  ia  in  a  delightfiil  ailnation,  lying  in  a  lovtij  vale 
between  the  rivers  Cljwd  and  Elwy.  Holywell  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  celebrated  St  Winifred's  Wdl,  and  near  it 
ire  lead  and  coal  minea. 

We  passed  aeveral  majestie  eastlea,  though  I  cannot  re- 
member their  names,  so  oncooth  to  an  Engtisb  ear,  anti  even 
if  I  could,  I  should  not  venture  to  ^11  them.  One  called 
Gwyiech  (pronounce  it  if  yoo  can),  was  a  splendid  afiair. 
At  the  four  coraen  of  the  park  were  turreted  gateways. 
The  castle  though  modem  is  noUe,  and  the  grounds  around 
are  superb. 

A  few  miles  from  St  AsqA's,  we  passed  the  seat  of  I^»d 
Denorban.  The  park  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  yet  seen, 
such  magntfiGent  trees,  such  velvet  lawns;  bnlaksl  in  the 
midst  of  these  beauties,  the  house  was  a  cmmbliog  ruin, 
having  that  very  morning  been  nearly  deMrt^ed  by  Are. 
All  along  the  road,  we  met  men  and  boys  returning  from  the 
scene  of  conflagration,  and  alas  1  for  bumantty,  acaroely 
one  was  sober.  They  had  found  tbeir  way  to  the  wine- 
cellar,  and  in  the  confosioD  had  helped  tbemsdres  freely. 

Certainly  the  bouses  and  grounds  of  the  English  inAnli^ 
■re  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  impossible,  at  least  tor  me, 
to  conceive  of  grounds  laid  out  in  more  exquisite  taste. 
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■nd  always  at  the  puMic  entrance  to  tbem  there  ia  a  neat 
porter's  lodge,  about  tbe  oaij  specimens  of  pretty  cottages 
we  have  seen  in  Great  Britain.  Sometimes  tbey  ue  in  tbe 
Gothic  style,  sometimea  in  the  Grecian,  and  at  others  in  the 
cottage.    Otlen  their  walls  are  almost  hidden  by  the  mant- 

After  learing  Conway,  we  had  but  few  glimpses  of  tbe 
sea,  but  still  the  scenes  were  beaatiful  beyond  description. 
Gentle  hills,  smiling  valleys',  dark  groves,  meadows  of  the 
richest  green,  winding  streams,  and  here  and  there  the  de^ 
blue  sea,  formed  the  elements  of  beauty,  here  combined  in 
one  harmonious  whole.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  ride, 
because  I  fancy  we  ehall  take  no  more  like  it,  at  least  at 
present     I  hope  the  account  has  not  been  tedious  to  you. 

We  stc^iped  last  night  at  Chester,  and  spent  a  few  hours 
this  morning  in  looking  around  this  (Ad  and  curious  town. 
It  is  the  most  antique  looking  affair  we  have  seen  in  this 
country.  Some  of  tbe  houses  are  the  oddest  things,  and 
bear  the  marks  of  venerahle  old  age.  Many  are  like  some 
of  the  Swiss  houses,  plastered  on  the  outside,  and  having 
the  beams  painted  black,  and  others  are  quite  unlike  any 
thing  I  ever  saw  before,  having  the  lower  and  upper  stories 
projecting  beyond  tbe  second,  the  space  in  front  of  that 
being  used  as  a  place  for  promenade,  many  of  the  ahc^ 
being  in  the  sec^d  atory.  Around  this  ancient  town  is  a 
wall,  a  fashionaUe  promenade,  and  particularly  attractive, 
I  should  think,  to  those  who  like  to  look  into  their  neigh- 
bors' houses  and  yards. 

There  are  some  interesting  relics  of  days  gone  by  in 
Chester,  particularly  the  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  red 
stone,  two  or  three  other  old  churches,  built  like  the  Flor- 
entine palaces,  of  Uocks  of  stone,  an  Exchange  erected  in 
tbe  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  a  castle,  part  of  it  built  by 
William  I.  In  front  of  the  castle  are  handsome  modern 
buildings  of  stone,  ornamented  with  rich  porticoes ;  tbey 
are  an  armory,  a  county  jait,  a  shire  hall,  and  a  court  of 
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justice.    In  tbe  cowt-fard  of  ibe  outle  the  aolAen  were 
gMDg  throagh  tbe  tword  exerciMS. 

We  CBine  from  Chester  hj  reU-road  to  the  eppoBita  bank 
of  the  Hersey,  and  then  crossed  tbe  river  id  a  steam  ferry 
boat.  We  are  now  at  Hiss  Perkins',  No.  70  Doke  street,  a 
most  excellent  borne,  which  I  shonld  take  pleasure  in  re- 
commending to  any  of  your  felloir-citizeBs  intending  to 
nsit  ^B  place. 

'nmndif  etc. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  delightful  visit  to  Mr.  G.'s. 
Among  the  charms  of  this  social  interview,  not  a  slight  one 
was  four  Providence  papers  given  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  They 
are  the  first  papers  from  out  own  city  that  we  have  seen.  I 
ha.ve  laid  them  aside  to  read  during  our  homeward  voyage, 
not  neglecting  first  (womanlike)  to  look  at  tbe  marriages 
and  deaths,  and  to  glance  at  some  of  the  advertise menttu 
The  papers  jou  say  in  your  last  that  you  sent  ua,  have  not 
been  received.  In  vain  we  have  been  to  the  office  for  them, 
no  one  knows  any  thing  about  them ;  you  should  have  di- 
rected them  to  the  care  of  oui  banker,  and  then  they  would 
have  come  safely.  Mr.  P.  has  sent  us  a  large  package  of 
BoBt<»)  and  New  York  papers,  and  I  have  carefully  laid 
them  by  for  perusal  on  that  long  voyage. 

But  now  I  must  away,  for  to-morrow  we  start  on  one 
more  excursion,  and  then  adieu  to  merry  England  ;  so  now 
for  tbe  present  farewell. 


ToBE,  Saiunlay  tte. 
Mt  DiAaerr  P.: 

We  left  IJverpooI  Friday  afternoon,  and  were  but  one 
hour  going  to  Hmnehester,  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles. 
For  once  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  into  a  train  that  did 
not  stop  every  two  minutes  to  pick  up  a  passenger.  The 
ctmntry  from  what  we  could  see  of  it  we  judged  to  be  level, 
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somewhat  nurshy,  but  generallj  fdrtile,  though  the  fielda 
were  moetly  ahori)  of  their  crop*.  We  pused  two  or  three 
■nanufoctui'iug  Tillages,  their  tall  chimniea  Kiiding  forth 
donda  of  smoke. 

We  tried  to  get  into  some  of  the  mannfactories  in  Man- 
chester, but  were  eteij  where  told  that  strangers  were 
nerer  admitted.  I  did  not  care  about  seeing  their  goods, 
I  merely  wanted  to  get  a  look  at  the  operatives,  to  see  if 
the;  were  as  pale  and  cadaverous  looking  objects  as  I  had 
heard  them  represented  to  be. 

We  found  the  air  at  Manchester  more  smoky,  dirty,  and 
thick,  than  in  any  place  we  have  been ;  we  really  could  not 
at  any  time  see  the  length  of  a  street  before  us.  The 
boosea  are  of  a  dingy  hue,  in  fact  every  thing  was  literally 
covered  with  fine  particles  of  coal  dust  Some  of  the  puh- 
lic  bnildinge  were  quite  handsome,  generally  adorned  with 
Doric  pillars,  an  order  of  architecture  welt  suited  to  the 
dark  colored  stone  of  which  they  are  built.  We  passed  by 
a  beautiful  Gothic  church,  with  a  noble  ^ire.  Near  this 
was  an  c^n  common,  in  which  was  a  great  number  of 
horses,  and  all  around  were  booths  and  stalls,  which  led  us 
to  imagine  that  some  kind  of  a  foir  was  being  held,  and  on 
inquiry,  we  found  that  it  was  one  for  the  sale  of  horses. 
Two  or  three  temporary  theatres  had  been  erected,  the 
actors  and  actresses  of  which  were  bepainted  and  befur- 
belowed  in  the  most  gaudy  manner.  I  doubt  whether  their 
performances  would  have  elicited  much  applause  from  an 
enlightened  audience.  Indeed  their  array  of  talent  could 
not  have  been  very  promising,  for  the  price  of  admission  to 
a  ptay  was  but  one  penny. 

Then  there  were  stands  for  cakes,  nuts,  fruits  and  oysters, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  scene  was  far  from  having  the  variety 
and  interest  that  attend  a  French  or  Italian  fite. 

I  went  to  ray  room  afler  our  walk  with  my  head  aching 
from  the  efiects  of  the  noxious  air,  with  my  nostrils  filled 
with  the  vile  dust,  and  my  forehead  covered  with  dark  spots. 
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barides  hwri^  landry  long  Btreaks  of  black  tdown  one  ude 
of  my  face.  I  would  not  ezchuige  the  free  lir  of  my  New 
England  hills  for  all  that  this  dirty  town  is  worth.  Hy  <»ily 
wonder  is,  how  people  live  here  at  all.  I  should  think  it 
impoMiUe  that  tbey  could  long  breathe  such  ajr  with  im- 
punity. 

We  took  a  ooaoh  this  motniDg  for  Sheffield.  We  fan- 
cied it  waa  a  fine  momiDg,  but  had  no  way  of  knowing 
through  raoh  an  atmosphere,  whether  the  sun  waa  Hhining 
or  not,  bat  when  we  got  oat  of  the  precincts  of  the  dirty 
town,  we  found  that  indeed  it  bade  fair  to  be  a  charming  day. 
The  ride  to  Sbctfeld  was  really  delightful,  I  think  one  of 
the  finest  we  hare  taken  in  England.  Around  Manchester, 
the  oonulry  was  level  and  well  cultivated  ;  farther  beyond, 
it  grew  hilly,  but  the  hills  were  covered  with  verdure,  and 
between  them  stretched  bright  green  vales,  shaded  by  m»> 
jeatie  trees.  Then  bare  and  rocky  were  the  bills,  and  ster- 
ile waa  the  land,  till  we  reached  the  vale  of  Derbyshire  near 
Castleton.  The  descent  to  this  vale  was  grand,  through  a 
narrow  chasm  in  the  hills.  At  the  entrance  to  this  pass, 
was  "  the  shivering  mount,"  so  called  because  iiragmeala 
ue  constantly  Iveaking  from  it  and  falling  into  Uie  gjen 
below.  The  vale,  wide  and  beautiful,  lay  sheltered  between 
the  bills,  its  dewy  meads  and  o'erarching  trees  in  atriking 
contrast  to  the  bare  summits  around.  So  charmed  were  we 
with  this  Bceae,  that  we  resolved  at  once  to  atop  ibere  on 
oar  return  on  Monday. 

Again,  the  scene  changed.  We  toiled  up  steep  hills,  hills 
covered  with  rocks  and  the  "  dark  mountain  heather,"  leav- 
ing "  the  pensive  vale  in  quietness  "  behind  us. 

And  yet  again  thete  was  a  change ;  soft,  smiling  scenes 
surrounded  us,  till  in  the  midst  of  a  country,  fertile  and  rich 
as  a  garden,  we  reached  Sheffield.  For  miles  before  getting 
there,  we  were  aware  that  we  were  approaching  it,  not  by 
its  white  spires  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  but  bj  the  cloud 
of  aaoke  which  hnng  over  it,  enshrouding  hills,  vales,  rocks, 
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crees,  epitm,  hoaMs,  erery  thing ;  but  oa  tUa  nbject  m 
ooxioos  to  me  I  will  not  mlargc. 

J  had  no  idei  th&t  Sheffield  wu  ao  luga  &  town,  and 
could  I  hare  aeea  farther  ahead  than  nx  yards  at  a  time  I 
might  have  been  able  to  hare  giren  yon  BOBtt  account  of  it. 
We  spent  our  time  while  there  in  rtsiting  the  cutlery  nanii- 
factor;  of  the  Rodgers*,  celebrated  all  the  world  over.  Their 
■how  rooms  are  filled  with  epecinene  of  artielea  made  at 
their  establirinneBt,  far  too  nnmeroOB  for  me  even  to  attempt 
to  give  (heir  names,  and  ao  I  will  mention  bnt  one  thing, 
a  knife  baring  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-uie  blades  and 
inatruments,  and  ralued  at  two  hundred  gnineaa  (one  thou- 
sand doll  are). 

In  the  spriag-knifb  maanfactory,  the  anij  department  we 
were  able  to  visit,  there  are  constantly  employed  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  bands.  I  am  not  at  all  expert  in  describing 
the  process  of  manufacturing  diii^ent  artielea,  so  you  will 
exetue  me  if  {  pass  over  knife-making  in  silence.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  ftvming,  finishing  and  polishing  one  knife, 
it  passes  through  the  workmsa's  hands  no  less  than  seventy- 
five  times. 

We  were  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  visit  tbe  needle 
mannfaetory,  bnt  we  found  that  it  was  two  miles  from  %ef^ 
fidd,  however  we  are  determined  to  stop  as  we  go  back. 
We  bad  barely  time  before  the  "  gmng  out  of  the  rail,"  to 
get  at  an  inn  some  bread  and  hotter  and  a  small  apple-pie, 
which  moderate  lunch  cost  ua  the  immoderate  mm  of  four 
shillinga.  Ton  see  one  has  to  pay  for  being  hungry  in  this 
country. 

We  were  not  qnite  three  hours  in  coming  here  frtun 
Sheffield,  a  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  It  soMi  became 
dark  ho  that  I  could  see  hut  little  of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed.  At  one  time  the  road  for  some  distance 
was  out  through  rocks,  in  which  were  layers  of  coal,  bearing 
the  ai^orance  of  having  been  burnt.  Of  course  I  have 
nothing  as  yet  to  say  of  this  city.     Indeed  we  shall  look 
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about  bat  little,  oar  object  in  coming,  baiag  liinpl;  to  ■ttend 
■ervice  Iohxkhtow  io  the  world-renowned  York  Minster. 

8aDdaraTe,0et.  3. 
And  now  what  shall  I  say  of  thia  great  cathedral  1  After 
deacribing  ao  many  churcbea,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  hardly  lair 
to  burden  you  with  any  more  accounts,  yet  it  would  not  be 
juM  to  paaa  in  total  ailence  bj  so  majestic  and  time-honored 
a  |Hle  as  St  Peter's  at  York.  Thia  day,  independent  of  its 
aaaociationa  otmnected  with  the  church,  has  been  full  of 
melancholy  interest  to  us,  as  it  is  the  last  Sabbath  we  eiuU 
■pend  in  the  old  world,  at  least  for  many  a  year. 

York  Hinster  presents  an  imposing  exterior,  the  west 
front  being  sormounted  by  two  noble  towers.  Around  the 
wslla  are  many  niches,  filled  with  statuea.  Service  was  per- 
fiwroed  this  morning  in  the  choir  as  usual ;  indeed  the  nare 
ia  now  being  rebuilt,  having  been  lately  partially  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  choir  is  large  enough  to  be  a  church  in  itself 
It  is  exceedingly  beantifiil ;  the  walls  being  wainscoted  with 
wk,  the  seata  and  canopies  orer  them  of  the  aame  material, 
and  carved  in  the  most  delicate  and  perfect  manner.  At 
the  iqiper  end  <^the  choir,  there  ia  a  magnificent  window  of 
painted  glass,  the  largest  window  of  the  kind  in  Eurt^,  b^ 
ing  seTenty-£*e  feet  high.  The  soreen,  s^arating  the  nave 
from  the  chmr,  is  po-fectly  beautiful,  so  delicate,  so  Uce- 
like  in  iu  wcvkmansbip,  you  could  scarcely  imagine  it  to  be 
of  stone.  On  either  side  of  it  are  seven  niches,  in  each  of 
which  is  the  statue  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  seven 
on  the  left  hand  being  those  who  reigned  before  the  church 
waa  commenced,  and  the  others,  thoee  who  lived  during  the 
time  it  was  being  built  The  ceiling  of  the  whole  church  is 
vaulted,  the  arches  rising  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from 
the  floor.  The  pillars  are  immense,  measuring  twenty-one 
yards  around.  All  the  windows  are  of  painted  glass,  and  it 
is  said  that  there  is  more  stained  glass  in  this  minster  than 
in  all  the  churches  united  in  the  kingdom.    At  the  end  of 
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one  of  the  anna  of  the  oroes  ia  a  buntifnl  wiadow  eillad 
"  the  five  tisterai"  because  the  deaigaa  were  firat  done  m 
needlework  by  five  sisters  and  preeented  to  the  church.  It 
is  fiftj-aeTen  feet  high,  and  ia  divided  into  five  compart 
menta,  each  one  heing  the  handiwork  of  one  of  ^e  aister- 
bood.  But  let  oa  now  return  to  the  cboir,  where  a  large 
c<Higregation  is  awaiting  the  commencement  of  the  aervioo. 
Juat  after  we  were  aeated,  there  came  up  the  aisle,  two  mm 
in  royal  liTery,  bearing  the  aword  and  the  mace,  and  behind 
them,  in  icartet  robes  trimmed  with  fur,  walked  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  York,  a  fine  looking,  whil^beaded  old  gentleman, 
and  his  assiatant.  They  »at  in  elerated  seats,  the  swon) 
and  the  mace  being  fixed  before  them. 

Prayers  are  generally  read  from  a  desk  on  one  side  of  the 
choir,  the  leaeona  from  a  lectern  directly  oppoaite,  and  the 
litany  from  a  amall  desk  in  the  centre  of  tbe  aiale,  bnt  to- 
day  they  were  all  read  from  one  place,  as  tbe  reader  waa  a 
new  Prebendary,  and  was  reading  himaelf  in,  aa  it  ia  called. 
At  the  end  of  the  service  he  announced  his  name  as  the 
Rev.  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforc«.  I  know  not  who  preached 
tbe  B«rmon,  but  it  was  quite  a  good  one. 

After  aerrice  waa  over,  we  took  another  walk  around  tbe 
grand  old  minster.  In  the  aouth  aiale  are  many  monuments, 
some  more  than  aix  hundred  years  old.  Among  them  are 
monuments  to  ArchbiBbc^  Sharpe,  and  to  Sturaa,  the  authw 
of  "  Reflections  for  erery  Day  in  the  Year."  A  part  of  this 
cathedral  is  built  on  the  eite  of  the  moat  ancient  church  in 
the  kiugdom,  where  tbe  first  Christiana  in  the  island  met 
together  for  worship. 

In  the  vestry  room  are  aereral  antiquities,  a  lulver  crosier 
six  feet  long,  presented  by  Queen  Catherine,  two  chalices 
found  in  the  tomb  of  an  archbishop,  where  they  had  lud 
five  hundred  years,  several  rings  found  in  another  tomb,  a 
drinking  h(»n,  presented  by  Rufns  as  a  pledge  tbat  after  his 
death  his  lands  should  be  given  to  the  church,  and  a  wasaail 
bowl,  a  gift  from  one  of  the  archbishops  of  York  to  tbe 
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CordwaiDer*'  Soeiety.  Around  it  tee  sciilptured  inull 
fignm,  uul  beknr  tbem  U  an  inscriptiou  giving  the  name 
«f  tb»  dcNHX,  and  the  uoietj  to  which  it  was  given,  and 
■tating  furthwmorfl  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  who- 
erer  drank  from  that  bowl  sboold  receive  forty  daje'  indul- 
gence, Thia  iociety  fm  more  than  five  hundred  years  bad 
a  meeting  every  year,  at  which  time  the  bowl  waa  filled  with 
poneh  and  paiaed  around,  each  member  in  turn  drinking 
from  iL  A  few  years  since  the  society  was  given  up,  and 
the  bowl  was  presented  to  the  chnrch. 

Beneath,  there  Is  a  sabterransan  chapel  called  the  crypt 
where  mass  was  formerly  performed  by  torchlight.  Near 
by  is  a  deep  well,  named  "  the  holy  St.  Peter's  Well,"  fi'om  . 
which  was  procured  the  water  for  baptism.  Back  of  the 
dioir  are  two  ancient  IUhdsd  coffins  of  stooe,  found  about 
a  half  mile  from  the  city. 

Connected  with  the  church  is  the  Chapter-boose,  an  oc- 
tagonal building,  seven  sides  of  which  are  filled  with  spteU' 
did  windows  of  stained  glass.  Over  the  entrance  is  en- 
graved in  gilt  letters  the  eulc^  pruionnced  on  this  edifice 
by  some  great  traveller.  Though  written  in  elegant  Latin, 
it  was  tranrialed  to  ns  in  the  following  inelegant  manner, 
"  As  the  rose  are  the  chief  of  all  fiowers,  so  are  this  house 
the  chief  of  all  houses ;"  a  fair  specimen  by  the  way  of  the 
owiversationsl  abilities  of  the  lower  classes  in  this  country, 
who  seem  to  know  as  much  about  grammar  as  about  Greek 
and  Uelwew. 

I  have  thus  spoket  to  you  of  the  principal  things  that  at- 
tracted OUT  atlentitm  in  this  majestic  church,  though  no 
deseripticMi  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence of  so  imjweesive  an  edifice. 

York  abounds  in  old  chHrcbes,  far  in  going  to  and  from 
the  cathedral  to-day,  we  have  passed  at  least  a  dozen,  all 
bearing  the  marks  of  hoary  age.  They  are  low  and  small, 
each  having  a  little  lower  or  spire,  and  windows  of  stained 
gtasB.     A  wall  ft^merly  surrounded  the  city,  two  or  three 
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antiqae  looking  gates  of  which  are  now  remaining.  There 
is  also  a  castle,  bailt  in  the  time  of  the  first  William,  at 
present  used  is  a  countj  jail.  The  rirer  Onse  mns  through 
the  city,  and  is  c^ahle  of  acoommoditing  ctwsidn^e 
shipping. 

I  hare  no  more  time  to  write,  and  nothing  more  to  say 
just  now  eren  if  I  had  ever  so  much  time,  so  I  close  this 
letter,  just  saying  b;  way  of  consolation  for  you,  and  in 
gratitude  for  your  long  continued  patience,  that  after  one 
or  two  more  epistles  this  great  "  hudget  of  letters"  will  be 
brought  to  a  doee ;  and  you  will  have  no  further  accounts  of 
the  "  things  which  I  saw  abroad,"  till  I  meet  you  face  to 
face,  and  give  the  same  free  reins  to  my  tongue  that  I  hare 
hitherto  given  to  my  pen.  Perhaps  this  pro^KCt  may  not 
be  quite  as  pleasing  to  yon  aa  to  me.  But  I  thought  I  had 
dosed  some  lime  ago,  so  without  another  wwd,  I  leare  yoQ. 


Ht  siAKKar  FauHD : 

Here  we  are  in  this  qniet  country  town,  and  at  a  nice 
little  inn,  and  while  I  am  waiting  for  my  nsnal  hoar  for  re- 
tiring, never  many  minutes  this  aide  of  midnight,  I  purpose 
to  occupy  the  hour  w  so  that  is  given  me,  by  throwing  Uv 
gether  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  manners  and  customs  in 
this  country,  particularly  as  regards  hotels  and  inns.  And 
first  of  all  I  cannot  apeak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  perfect 
neatness  and  order  that  characterise  "  public  houses  "  in 
this  country,  contrasted  as  they  are  with  the  air  of  discom- 
fort that  pervades  a  dirty  Italian  at  Fr«ich  inn.  Notwith- 
standing the  unbounded  approbation  which  in  this  respect  I 
am  willing  and  ready  to  bestow  upon  them,  they  have  their 
disadvantages  and  grievances,  which  I  am  about  forthwith 
to  pour  into  your  ear.  On  arriving  at  a  hotel  or  an  inn,  for 
the  remark,  as  far  as  oar  observation  goes,  applies  to  both. 
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the  Ant  qnettion  uked  jon  u,  "  Will  50U  hare  rowe  than 
one  Toomi  "  If  you  are  od  tbe  wing,  intending  to  st<^  but 
a  night,  and  have  any  r^ard  for  the  praiaeworthj  virtue  of 
ecooomj,  jour  anawer  would  naturally  be  "  No,"  A  diffi- 
enlty  not  foreaeen  by  you  immediately  arisee,  "  Where  then 
will  you  dinel "  Yoa  open  your  eyes  wide  and  ask,  "  Have 
you  no  puUio  dining-room  t "  It  would  be  difficult  to  lell 
00  whoae  face  sits  the  greatest  look  of  astoniahment,  your 
own  ac  the  innkeeper's.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  much 
talk  OD  the  subject  yon  are  told,  that  there  ia  no  public 
table,  that  each  party  dines  by  itself,  and  tbat  it  is  necesaary 
diat  70a  ahould  have  a  room  whwe  yoa  can  take  your  meala 
by  yourself  Of  course  you  coincide  with  the  arrangement, 
there  is  no  alternatire  but  to  do  it.  You  dine,  and  perhaps 
take  hreakfaM  in  a  loom  set  apart  lor  your  own  use,  and  in 
die  morning  find  an  addition  to  yoor  bill  of  four  shillings, 
or  perhaps  a  little  leas,  for  the  use  of  the  said  room.  Nor  ia 
this  all.  We  rarely  dine  till  the  duties  of  the  day  are  orer, 
in  additional  expense  is  thus  incurred ;  and  we  are  charged 
two  abiUings  for  the  use  of  "  wax  candles  "  cm  our  table 
(uo  one  in  En^and  burns  oil).  Howerer,  after  dinner  I 
always  otdtx  the  candles  to  my  aleepiDg-room,  and  as  I  ut 
np  late,  I  make  out,  Yanke^ike,  to  get  my  "  money's 
worth  "  out  of  them. 

Morning  ccmes,  and  you  are  told  the  coach  is  ready,  or 
that  it  is  time  for  the  "  rail  to  go  out,"  and  you  descend 
from  your  roMO ;  but  mercy  on  me,  what  an  array  of  ser- 
vants, drawn  np  perh^M  out  of  req>ect  to  yon  to  witness  yoor 
departure  I  Quite  the  contrary.  Listen  to  their  various 
pleas  and  demands.  First  comes  the  waiter ;  if  you  have 
dined  and  breakfasted,  he  modestly  demands  two  shillings, 
and  if  you  demur,  he  tells  you  that  he  has  no  wages,  but 
has  to  pay  something  himself  for  the  situation  he  occupies, 
that  he  depends  on  the  liberality  of  gentlemen  for  his  snp- 
foit,  laying  full  stress  on  the  word  "  gentlemen."  Well, 
you  hare  done  with  him,  and  pass  on  ;  a  sheepish  looking 
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jonth  drwmK  neat,  merelj  ejscolctiDg,  "  Boota,  sir,  if  yon 
pleaae,"  (p^'bips  tbow  wticlM  of  leather  have  not  heen  oat 
of  joaTToom.  No  matter,  it  ia  all  the  same,  "  Boots  "  thinks 
be  oaght  to  hare  cleaned  them,  and  ao  relies  upon  a  aixr 
pence.)  Yon  walk  on,  bat  a  demnre  looking  damad  places 
herself  in  yonr  way,  drops  a  cnrtay  and  whines  oat,  "  The 
chambermaid,  if  joo  please,  mem."  If  jaa  oiler  a  six- 
pence, she  draws  herself  np,  and  aaya,  "  It  is  not  enon^ 
when  there  is  two  persons,"  as  thotigh  it  waa  logically  more 
trouble  to  make  np  a  bed  for  two  than  for  one.  However 
on  this  punt  I  was  firm,  and  when  we  stopped  but  one 
niffbi,  woold  never  be  cajoled  out  of  more  than  a  sixpence. 
Nimbly  jamping  on  the  coach,  we  thanked  oar  stars  that  it 
was  over;  not  so,  oar  diminutive  carp^  bag  was  handed 
after  ns,  the  hat  was  touched,  and  now  "  Porter,  sir,"  met 
our  ear.  An  aodiUe  groan  is  extorted  from  yoo,  as  another 
sixpence  comes  forth,  and  yon  know  that  the  same  thing  has 
to  be  repeated  day  after  day.  Then  at  the  end  of  twenty 
miles,  your  coachman,  a  well  drened  man,  driving  in  kid 
(^oves,  gives  op  the  ribands  to  his  sncceesor  in  cAce,  takes 
off  his  hat  to  yon,  asanrea  the  gentlemen,  glancing  sideways 
at  the  ladies,  that  he  is  sorry  to  leave  them,  hopes  he  has 
given  aalisfaetioa,  and  ends  his  high  soonding  speech,  by 
praying  yon  to  "  remember  the  coachman."  A  half-crown 
from  two  ia  quite  as  little  as  he  likes  to  take.  At  tbt  end 
of  the  ride,  if  it  has  been  on  the  mail-eoacfa,  the  guard  must 
be  fee^,  for  "  tuting  oa  a  hwn."  And  so  end  the  per- 
plexitiea  of  that  day.  End  !  did  I  sayl  No !  begin,  for  a 
new  source  of  anxiety  opens  befwe  you.  You  order  dinner 
—  "What  will  you  have t"  Evny  individual  article  that 
you  vrish  on  yoor  taMe  must  be  specified.  You  may 
think  diis  a  light  afiair,  bat  I  assure  you  I  have  found  it  no 
■light  annoyance,  for  I  like  not  to  know  what  I  am  to  eat 
till  I  lit  down  at  the  table ;  and  I  declare  I  have  sometimes 
fdt  that  I  would  rather  go  to  bed  without  my  dinner,  than 
to  be  at  the  trouble  <rf  wdering  it.     One  thing  I  always 
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hwn  on  my  toagaa,  fiih,  that  u  ezccUeot  hera,  tbe  MlmoB 
eipecUllf.  Foe  biMkfatt,  I  say  tbo  Mine  dting  tmy  night, 
"  bmled  tggt,  hot  mvAiM."  "  What,  no  tea  not  cofiee  1 " 
•Kclaiiiw  tba  wailST.  Wboi  I  say  "  cold  water,"  I  am 
Bametiioea  met  by  tbs  answer,  that  it  would  not  be  any  more 
to  hare  t«a,  and  we  often  find  it  on  our  table,  so  ^ffioolt  ia 
it  for  them  to  nnderatand  that  any  one,  particularly  in  a 
eoid  morning,  can  take  cold  water.  And  now  my  tde  of 
grieraneea  ia  told,  and  after  all  you  may  think  them  not  lo 
very  hard  to  be  borne,  to  which  I  can  but  r^teat  the  old 
proverb,  "  every  one  to  bia  liking." 

Hy  hour  ia  not  yet  up,  no  I  will  tell  you  what  has  hq»- 
pened  to  na  lince  I  doaed  my  last  letter,  in  which  I  told  yon 
that  we  dengned  stopping  in  Sheffield  to^y  to  vinttbe 
needle  manufactory  of  tbe  Heaara.  Kodgera,  but  on  goit^  to 
tbeir  sbow-rotHn  to  make  inquiries,  we  found  that  it  was 
two  miles  out  of  town,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  !ot  us 
to  go  there  Aid  return  in  aeaaon  to  take  tbe  coach  for  this 
place ;  and  we  are  oUiged  now  to  make  tbe  moat  economical 
arrangements  with  reelect  to  time,  aa  tbe  ah^  New  Ywk 
sailBMi  Thursday,  bo  with  maeh  reluctance  we  gave  up  our 
desire  to  witness  the  process  of  needle-making,  but  just  as 
we  were  turning  away,  we  were  told  that  we  ahcmld  on  our 
way  hither  pass  through  a  nnall  village,  in  which  was  quite 
an  extensive  needle  manufactory.  On  our  reacbing  tbe 
village,  however,  we  foimd  that  if  we  atc^iped,  diere  would  be 
no  way  for  us  to  get  cm  here,  as  no  one  in  the  vicinity  was 
licensed  to  let  horses,  bo  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  keep 
OD  OUT  route. 

Arriving  here,  we  went  out  immediatdy  to  visit  tite  wcm- 
ders,  and  first  of  all  we  turned  to  "  tbe  Devil's  Cave,"  (don't 
be  fi-ightened,)  tbe  entrance  to  which  is  in  tbe  aide  of  the 
hill,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  castle  mentioned  by 
Seott  in  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak."  This  cave  is  a  magiUfi- 
cent  affair,  exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  hare  yet 
Been.    It  extends  eight  hundred  and  seventy  yards  in  Imgth, 
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uid  Kt  ita  greatest  d^th  is  seven  himdied  tnd  fifty  feet  fi-oni 
tbe  earth's  sarEuse.  Of  coarse  in  oar  rambles  through  it,  we 
were  obliged  to  use  torcfaea.  In  its  sise  it  is  exceedingly 
irregular,  tbe  roof  soatetimea  alinoet  touching  tbe  earth, 
compelling  us  to  bend  nearly  double,  that  we  might  paas 
alfHig,  and  then  stretching  far  upward  till  it  was  entirely 
hidden  fr<Hn  mortal  ken.  At  limea  we  were  in  a  narrow 
passage,  our  clothes  brushing  the  rooks  on  either  hand,  and 
auM)  we  found  ourselves  in  a  ^aciqus  room,  its  walls  glialen- 
ing  like  jewels  as  the  light  felt  upon  the  crystals  embedded 
in  the  stone.  Through  this  cavern  flows  a  little  strean), 
called  the  Styx.  Here  a  boat  awaited  as,  in  which  we  were 
obliged  to  lie  down,  to  avoid  the  overhanging  rocks.  Con- 
trary to  the  cnstom  in  classical  times,  we  were  not  ferried 
over  the  dark  river,  biri  polled  along  by  means  of  a  ri^ie 
drawn  by  a  man  aome  distance  ahead.  On  stepping  from 
the  boat  we  stood  at  once  in  a  capacious  chamber,  called 
"  Plato's  Hall."  Around  the  walla  candles  were  fixed,  now 
throwing  their  bright  light  orer  jutting  stones  and  sparkling 
crystals,  and  now  casting  deep  shadows  over  dark  niches 
and  grave-like  recesses.  Leaving  this  ball  we  wandered 
along  till  we  heard  tbe  noise  of  rustuBg  water,  sounding  like 
the  surging  <rf  the  sea  at  a  distance.  Nearer  and  still  nearer 
came' the  sound,  till  we  reacJied  the  room  called  "Roger 
Rain's  Chambw,"  (so  named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  old  in- 
habitanbs  at  Castleton).  Adown  the  walls  of  this  chamber 
the  water  came  trickling,  and  never  for  a  moment  since  tbe 
discovery  of  the  cave  has  it  been  known  to  have  ceased 
dropping. 

We  walked  beside  a  little  rivalet,  which  clear  as  crystal 
flows  over  a  pebbly  bed,  till  we  came  to  tbe  termination  of 
the  cave,  and  then  slowly  retraced  our  steps,  and  got  back 
(Mice  more  to  the  light  of  day.  I  fear  I  have  given  you  but 
a  feeble  description  of  this  impressive  scene,  and  I  should 
utterly  fail  in  attempting  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  tbe 
efiect  it  produced  on  us.     Coming  as  we  did  from  one  of 
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the  JuulMpieoM  of  ait,  Sl  Pster*!  t  York,  to  this  cnani 
the  kandiwork  of  Qod  Himself,  the  ohange  wu  itrikiDg  in 
the  eitrenM,  and  we  had  a  reaewed  opportoDity  of  obaerriDg 
how  iar  nperiof  waa  Hii  worfcrn^uUp,  to  the  nobleat  in- 
TeBtion  of  nan'a  geuaa.  Here  aatare  ia  aeen,  dotbed  in 
her  wildcat,  grandeat,  moat  impouiig  robea ;  here,  in  tones 
not  to  be  mianndarirtood,  abe  q>eaka  to  the  sonl  at  over- 
powering SBblimitj.  The  o^aeioas  chambers,  the  narrow 
pwaagss,  the  o'erardiing  not,  the  guabing  stream,  are  tbej 
not  orerwbelming  in  their  grandenr  t 

I  would  not  wiUin^j  have  missed  seeing  this  majestic 
cavern.  How  fitting  that  we  should  leave  the  old  world, 
with  such  scenes  ao  fresh  in  oar  memiKy  1  To-morrow  we 
shall  prohaUj  have  an  interesting  and  esciting  day.  I  will 
not  therefore  dose  mjr  letter  till  I  earn  give  you  the  reaults 
of  the  dajt's  si 


After  an  earlj  breakftat  this  moning,  we  set  out  to  visit 
dw  remuning  euriositiea  of  Caatleton,  going  first  to  the 
edebrated  "  Blue  Jokn  "  Uiae.  We  had  a  luig  walk  to 
reach  it,  going  fer  some  distance  along  the  road,  Uwn  turn- 
ing cf  by  a  narrow  path  over  hills  aud  through  vales,  the 
rocks  and  the  stones  slippery  with  wet,  so  that  they  were 
insecure  stepping  places  kx  oar  feet.  In  a  lonely,  retired 
spot  amcmg  the  hills  ia  the  entoance  to  the  mine.  We 
lounged  at  ooce  into  the  bowds  of  the  earth,  going  by  a 
Keep  descent  down  a  narrow  path,  a  natural  opening  in  the 
rocks.  This  fissure  extended  far  up  over  our  beads,  large 
and  partially  detached  rocks  banging  in  a  tbreateniag  man- 
ner over  ns.  I  cooid  not  but  shudder  as  I  ^anced  upward, 
to  think  how  alight  a  thing  might  keep  na  in  that  subter- 
ranean abode  till  our  bodies  nuN^dered  away.  In  two  dif- 
ferent places  this  narrow  passage  expands  to  a  large  cavern, 
tbe  t<^  of  which  is  lost  in  obscurity. 

Through  a  part  of  this  mine  winds  a  snudl  but  clear 
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Bdeim,  nad  it  wemed  to  na  slntort  like  a  dream,  and  a 
strange  dream  too,  thiui  to  wander  by  t(»chlight  throog-h 
these  hidden  regions,  and  by  this  quiet  rivnlet.  The  chief 
object  of  inteiest  to  us  was  the  CTystaUixMioDs  seen  in  the 
utmost  spieadtH  and  prirfiision  in  this  mine.  On  one  side 
of  the  narrow  passage  were  the  most  tffilliaot  and  sparkling 
crystals,  on  the  other  the  wall  was  corned  with  petrifactione. 
From  the  roof  of  the  caiems  hung  long  stalactites,  looking 
like  large  icicles,  and  remindii^  me  of  some  parts  of  the 
Alpine  glaciers. 

I  never  imagined  any  thing  ao  msgnificent  as  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  these  csTems,  as  the  rays  of  light  from  a 
large  chandelier  played  over  the  walls,  lighting  up  the  erya- 
tallizations  with  a  more  than  earthly  Vendor.  In  the  long 
drooping  stalactites,  and  in  the  Tarions  crystals  sparkling 
on  the  walls,  were  seen  all  the  hues  of  tlM  rtunbow. 

Among  the  rocks  and  crystallizations  is  the  spar  known 
here  by  the  name  of  "  Blue  John."  It  is  of  a  deep  bine 
color,  and  lies  in  large  reins,  the  eiect  i^  which  is  very 
beautiliil  seen  by  the  flashing  light  of  torches.  From  this 
spar  fluoric  acid  b  made,  used  in  etching  ^ass. 

We  were  perfectly  enchanted  with  the  new  of  this  mine, 
ao  difierent  from  any  thing  we  have  ever  before  seen.  We 
lingered  and  still  lingered  aronnd,  now  storing  to  gaze  at 
some  large  stalaotitefl,  which  fr<Hn  tbeir  size  and  shape  are 
called  the  organ,  and  now  looking  at  the  difieroit  pettifica- 
lions  seen  on  every  hand,  now  large  pieces  of  wood,  now 
shrubs  and  plants,  and  now  snuls  and  insects.  How  great, 
bow  varied  are  creation's  w<H)derst  how  diversified  the 
pages  of  nature's  book  I  Every  day  some  new  beauty  is 
unfolded  to  our  gaze,  so  that  it  seems  a  luxury  to  live  in  a 
world  like  this. 

Bat  let  us  proceed  now  to  the  Speedwell  mines,  going  by 
the  wild  pass  called  the  "  Winnats."  Here  every  thing  was 
as  wild  and  grand  as  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  nilnre 
coald  desire,  a  path  winding  between  loAy  and  jagged  hills, 
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tbe  tofw  of  wliieh  in  their  rude  fbrmB  and  ihq>e8  resem- 
bled ruined  fbrta  and  castles.  1  wu  on  the  point  of  saying 
that  I  nerer  saw  any  thing  so  grand  as  that  pass,  but  I  re- 
member Switzerland,  and  so  will  qualify  it  by  saying,  that 
tbexe  is  nothing  like  it  in  Great  Britain, 

Through  this  pus  the  wind  came  so  powerfully  as  to  ftvce 
Bfl  to  close  our  umbrelts,  though  it  was  rsining  quite  fast 
The  old  road  was  through  this  ravine,  but  so  many  acci- 
dents occurred  to  the  coaches  and  tbe  passengers  from  the 
vioieace  of  the  wind,  persons  being  often  blown  from  the 
top,  and  indeed  heavy  coaches  being  frequently  orertumed, 
that  the  road  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  and  more  circui- 
toos  one  laid  out 

While  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  scene,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  riew  of  the  valley,  which  lay  nestled  among  the  hills, 
its  bright  fields  and  grand  old  trees  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  barren  summits  around. 

Once  more  we  descended  to  the  inner  regions  of  tbe 
eartb,  this  time  going  down  more  than  a  hundred  steps. 
Here  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  small  boat.  But  I  can't 
describe  this  mine  to  you  in  a  regular  snd  systematic  man- 
Mr,  so  you  mast  let  me  give  the  description  in  my  own 
desultory  way.  The  ^leedwetl  mine  has  been  worked  abont 
eighty  years ;  when  first  opened,  it  was  supposed  that  it  would 
yield  a  great  quantity  of  lead,  as  sixteen  different  veins 
could  be  seen,  bnt  on  beginning  to  work  it,  these  flattering 
hopes  proved  delusive,  the  veins  being  but  .small,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality  of  lead,  so  that  the  individuals  engaged 
in  the  undertaking  were  ruined  by  the  speculation.  It  is 
now  worked  odiy  in  the  winter. 

The  passage  cut  through  tlie  limestone  rocks,  and  used  in 
vrorking  the  mines,  extends  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  for 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  does  not  vary  four  inches 
in  width  the  whole  distance.  It  ia  arched,  and  presents  a 
fine  appearance,  being  partially  lit  by  candles,  fastened 
at  regular  intervals  along  the  sides.     We  rowed  the  whde 
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length  o(  tbii  pauage,  and  then  came  to  a  laige  oaveni  ia 
which  there  ia  a  waterfall. 

When  the  mine  waa  first  worked,  there  was  no  water  at 
all  to  be  aeen,  till  at  the  end  of  the  long  passage  the 
miners  suddenly  opened  upon  the  cavern,  then  the  wUet 
quickly  gushed  out,  bearing  erery  thing  befcMre  it  The 
workmen  fled,  coustematioa  written  on  erery  face,  bat  b» 
material  injury  ensued,  only  that  erer  since  boats  have 
been  employed,  the  water  so  far  filling  up  the  passage  as 
to  render  it  utterly  impoasible  to  carry  <»  the  work  in  toy 
other  way. 

But  this  cavera  ifl  the  most  wonderfiil  thing  I  ever  aaw. 
Yes,  after  visiting  so  many  places  of  interest,  I  think  I 
may  safely  prtmounce  this  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  and 
the  object  of  all  others  that  moat  filled  my  mind  with  ad- 
miration and  awe,  and  I  nay  aloHwt  say  with  fear. 

Bat  let  me  describe  it  to  yoa  more  particularly.  A  stroag 
platfocm  has  been  built  over  the  water  with  a  ratling  around 
it,  and  standing  on  Ihia  floor  and  leaning  over  this  railing, 
we  stood  gazing  down  into  the  depths  beneath,  a  watei^ 
fell  one  hundred  and  fivty-four  feet  deep,  aeuding  up  its 
dmndering  noise  below.  I  do  not  think  I  erer  eqterimiMd 
more  awful  sensatiotu  than  st  that  moment,  when  with  one 
startled  hurried  glance  I  took  in  tbe  whole  scene,  the  boil- 
ing, foaming  water  below,  and  the  vaulted  ceiling  risii^  bo 
far  over  our  heads,  as  to  be  aetaally  lost  in  obacvrity.  In- 
deed no  one  knows  how  far  up  it  does  extend,  for  a  rodet 
has  bem  sent  up  two  hundred  and  seventy  yards,  but  did 
not  reach  the  top.  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  wonderful  and 
mystical  about  this  cavern.  The  fall  empties  into  a  basin 
or  lake,  about  fifteen  yards  across  at  the  top,  bat  how  far  it 
extends  within  tbe  inner  regions  of  the  earth,  or  how  deep 
it  is,  no  mortal  knows,  but  this  one  thing  is  known,  that 
no  bottom  has  ever  been  found  to  it,  althou^  a  cord  three 
hundred  feet  long  has  been  lowered  down.  One  of  the 
guides  told  us  that  during  eleven   years,  sixteen  tons  of 
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nibbiih  taken  from  the  mine  were  thrown  daily  into  Uiii 
buiD,  without  apparently  diminiRhing  its  dqith.  May  it 
not^Mly  be  called  a  bottomless  pitT  Can  yon  imagine  any 
thing  more  mblime  or  terrific  than  to  stand  in  that  caTeni 
and  l<wk  upcm  its  solid  walls,  its  ceiling  veiled  in  obaco- 
rity,  to  gaze  down  upon  that  dark,  mysterions  lake,  and 
listen  to  the  unceasing  din  of  that  waterfall,  and  then  to 
know,  to  fed  that  <»e  >t(f>  forward  would  carry  you  far, 
{ar  beyond  mutol  aid  t  Oh  it  is  awfully  grand  and  impres- 
nre. 

This  streaiD  of  wat^  haa  some  cminection  with  the  one 
which  rana  through  "  the  Devil's  Cave,"  as  chaff  thrown  in 
here,  in  due  time  makes  it  ^pearance  there.  Another  ^- 
periment  bos  been  tried  ;  some  little  twigs  were  thrown  into 
■  stream  about  four  miles  from  Castleton,  and  though  it 
is  not  known  where  this  stream  enters  the  earth,  yet, 
these  twigs  in  a  little  while  were  seen  on  the  water  in  this 
nine. 

As  we  lese&ted  ourselves  in  our  little  boat,  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight  that  Icmg  narrow  passage,  with  ite  little  twinkling 
lights,  reflected  in  the  still  water. 

Sometintes  tbe  Duke  of  Derbyshire  visits  the  mine  and 
cavern,  and  then  the  wh<rie  passage  ia  brilliantly  illuminated, 
forty  pounds  of  candles  being  used  for  that  purpose.  A 
band  of  musicians  is  stationed  near  the  centre,  and  tiie 
tSeci  of  the  muaic  in  such  a  place  must  be  fine  indeed. 

Well,  we  did  not  feel  as  though  we  hod  seen  quite  enough 
of  this  interesting  country,  so  we  trudged  across  the  fields 
tluoagh  long  wet  grass  to  the  Odin  lead  mines.  We  did 
not  however  go  down  into  the  mines,  as  the  descent  ia  diffi- 
cult, and  the  ur  damp  and  nnwholesome.  I  doubt  much 
whether  we  should  have  been  deterred  by  these  difficulties, 
but  there  was  still  another,  the  time  was  warning,  for 
we  must  get  back  to  IJverpool  this  evening,  as  on  Tues- 
day morning  we  sail.  We  went  into  the  huts  above  the 
mine,  where  we  saw  the  work-pecf>le  engaged  in  different 
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pioce»es.  When  the  lead  is  brought  from  the  mine,  it  is 
broken  up,  and  separated  from  the  stone.  Then  it  is  poanded 
with  a  hammer  into  ?erj  small  pieces,  and  pnt  into  a  sieve 
over  water ;  the  pure  lead  sifts  through  and  falls  to  the  boi- 
tam,  the  alloy  remains  in  the  sieve.  The  water  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  the  lead  is  sent  awa;  to  be  smelted. 

The  man  who  showed  as  around  this  mine  was  rery  old, 
and  he  has  been  engaged  in  wwking  hen  for  eighty  years, 
banng  begun  when  he  was  a' little  boy.  He  is  active  and 
energetic,  st^>ping  around  aa  vigorously  and  talking  as 
briskly  as  though  he  was  near  the  beginning  of  life,  instead 
of  its  close.  According  to  his  infOTmatitm,  this  is  the  (Jdest 
lead  mine  in  England,  having  been  worked  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  coimtry,  tradition  says  even  beftve  the  limes  of 
our  Saviour. 

Wet  and  somewhat  tired  we  retnrned  to  the  inn,  and  after 
unloading  onr  pockets  of  tlie  qtecimens  we  bad  ccdlected, 
we  climbed  up  the  hill  to  take  a  near  view  of  the  old  Peverfl 
Castle,  and  I  think  of  all  hills  I  ever  ascended,  this  is  the 
■teq>est  How  they  ever  built  a  castle  (m  the  top  of  sudi 
a  hill,  &r  surpasses  my  feeble  knowiedg& 

We  met  a  man  who  officiously  c^red  to  be  our  con- 
ductor, and  though  we  declined  bis  services,  be  kept  by  us, 
and  we  were  quite  amused  by  the  praises  be  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed upon  me,  continually  tdling  me  that  be  never  saw  a 
lady  who  went  up  so  easily  and  so  actlvdy,  but  wben  he 
found  out  that  we  had  been  out  for  more  than  six  hours, 
he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
at  my  powers  of  endurance. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  the  view  was  really  magnificent. 
On  one  side  we  saw  hills  bare,  rocky,  and  wild,  while  on 
the  other  the  scene  was  soft  and  heantifu],  the  green  vale 
aeeming  to  deep  calmly  and  securely  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses. Of  the  tAd  castle,  interesting  to  us  from  the  charm 
thrown  around  it  l^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  one  square  tower 
now  remains,  the  village  church  having  l>een  built  of  the 
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■tone  uken  from  the  miiu.  A  put  of  the  wall  u  jet  atand- 
ing ;  it  is  orergrown  irith  iv j,  and  preaents  s  picturesqae 
^ipe>raiioe. 

As  we  descended  the  hill,  we  had  a  grand  view  of  the 
rarine,  in  which  ia  the  entrance  to  the  Cave  of  hia  Satanic 
Ifajeatjr,  a  wild  raTine  surely.  At  the  foot  of  the  bill,  onr 
■eltc«iBtituted  guide  ptunted  out  the  hoase  said  to  have 
been  Major  Bridgenorth's. 

In  this  vale  of  Derbyshire,  we  saw  aereral  persons  who 
had  gmlres  on  their  nedts,  caused,  it  is  suf^msed,  by  drink- 
ing the  water  from  the  mountains. 

Once  more  we  are  in  oar  comfbrtabie  quarters  in  Liver- 
pool. The  first  infbnnatioD  we  had  oa  arriTing  here  was 
that  the  New  York  does  not  sail  till  Friday,  thus  giving  me 
an  opportnnity  of  writing  you  one  more  letter,  which  with 
this  I  shall  leave  here  to  be  forwarded  by  the  next  steamer, 
as  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  not  get  home  till  Itmg 
after  they  reach  yon. 

I  am  too  tired  at  present  to  add  another  word. 


LiVBipooL,  Tbundaj,  Oct.  T- 
Ut  bubkst  Fainin : 


Our  last  day  on  land,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come ;  how 
many  days  and  nights  we  shall  be  rocked  about  on  "  the 
boisteroos  main,"  is  more  than  we  can  tell,  probably  a  goodly 
number,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  packet  ships  have 
long  voyages.  But  with  our  usual  propensity  to  look  on  the 
bright  side,  we  hope  for  the  best,  and  with  willing  feet  and 
joyous  hearts,  we  shall  step  on  board  the  gallant  ship  that  is 
to  hear  us  on  our  homeward  path. 

Our  time  yesterday  and  to-day  baa  been  occupied  with 
I^epariDg  for  our  departure.  The  last  walk  has  been  taken, 
the  last  duties  performed,  and  now  as  usual  on  all  occasions, 
I  turn  to  yon,  and  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  indite 
this  my  last  ef>ist]e. 
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This  mining  we  walked  to  Ererton,  a  nllaga  abont  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Liverpool.  At  the  head  of  this  street 
we  passed  the  cemetery,  a  pretty,  romantic  spot  mi  the  side 
of  a  hill.  The  tomba  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  A  neat 
little  church  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  gronnds.  As  we  drew 
near  a  fiineral  processioo  was  iseuiDg  from  the  church. 
No  where  have  I  seen  anch  display  in  funerals  as  in  £n^ 
land.  Every  thing  is  arranged  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
puade.  Enormous  bunches  of  black  feathers  wave  from  the 
top  of  the  hearse.  Tbe  carriages  are  all  Mack,  black  trqn 
pings  corer  the  horses,  and  sable  plumes  nod  from  their 
heads.  All  tbe  men  in  the  procession  have  wide  pieces  of 
black  crape  or  silk  around  their  hats,  the  long  ends  hanging 
down  on  their  shoolders.  I  have  never  seen  ladies  in  any 
of  the  carriages,  and  from  a  certain  air  and  e^qtreesioD  in 
all  the  men,  I  have  been  led  to  think  the  bearers  and 
monrners  hired  for  the  occasion.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  ia  an  ostentation  of  mourDing  about  all  tbe  funeral  pro 
cessioBS  I  have  seen,  ezceediu^y  repngnaot  to  my  ideas  of 
that  heart-felt  sorrow  which  seeks  to  avoid  the  public  eye. 

The  remainder  of  our  walk  was  rather  devoid  of  interest. 
We  passed  some  fine  houses,  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
was  of  brick,  and  quite  ordinary  looking.  The  principal 
thing  which  attracted  us  to  Everton  was  a  church  built  of 
cast  iron,  that  is,  the  frame-work  is  of  iron,  the  fiUing  up, 
stmie. 

The  hill  whereon  the  vill^e  stands,  most  command  a  fine 
view  of  the  liver  and  the  channel,  when  the  air  is  suffi- 
ciently  clear,  which  was  far  from  being  the  case  this  moni' 
ing.  We  thought  we  saw  a  faint  gleaming  of  water  through 
the  smoke  and  fog,  but  we  were  not  sure. 

And  (bus  has  ended  our  last  day  in  the  old  world.  Now 
&rewell  to  merry  England,  England  with  its  thriving  towns, 
its  scenes  of  quiet  loveliness,  its  hills  and  voles  and  beau- 
teous lakes;  and  farewell  to  beautiful  France,  (o  gay,  en- 
chanting  Paris,  to  aunny  Italy,  and  hardest  of  all  to  say. 
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forewell  to  thee,  dear  Switzeriand,  the  country  that  next  to 
my  own  native  land,  I  love  the  best  I  fear  I  never  shall 
see  thee  again,  never  climb  thy  enow-clad  mountains,  or 
rest  in  thy  beautiful  vales,  never  listen  to  the  wild  music  of 
tby  waterfalls,  and  the  noisy  dashinga  of  thy  streams,  but  in 
my  dreams  I  shall  oft  revisit  thee.  Well  does  it  cause  sor- 
row in  my  heart  to  bid  adieu,  perhaps  forever,  to  loved 
scenes  like  these ;  yet  there  comes  joy  too,  for  in  leaving 
them,  I  turn  to  my  own  father-land,  the  land  of  my  birth, 
the  land  where  are  all  that  I  love.  Oh  joy,  joy  I  Shall  I 
indeed  see  my  home  again,  my  own  loved  homet  Then 
farewell  to  the  varied  scenes  I  have  gazed  upon  with  so 
much  delight,  and  welcome  the  sea,  welct»ne  America ! 


NOTE. 

After  a  boiaterooa  and  stormy  passage  of  foity-fenr  days, 
we  stepped  once  more  on  oar  native  shore.  Will  the 
reader  allow  me  to  give  the  following  statistics  of  our 
journey  T  We  travelled  by  sea  in  two  different  ships  seven 
thousand  miles;  in  steamers,  thirteen  hundred  and  twelve; 
by  rail-road,  six  hondred  and  eeventy-^ine ;  in  diligences, 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifty ;  in  a  carriage  we  hired,  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty ;  in  coaches,  eight  hundred  and  fbrty-foar ; 
and  in  other  kinds  of  carriages,  three  hundred;  making  in 
all,  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  of 
which  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles  were  in  Great 
Britain.  Eight  hundred  miles  we  rode  on  the  outside  of 
coaches.  Of  course  I  can  make  no  mention  of  the  countless 
40 
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naraber  of  miles  we  rode  in  haoluie;  ooachM  and  eabt  in 
our  excursions  aronod  diilerent  cides. 

As  we  were  gtme  from  home  two  hundred  and  Tottj  days, 
our  arerage  rate  of  trarelling  was  little  nuwe  than  fifty  miles 
a  day.  In  all  this  long  joamey  we  met  with  nothing  that 
deserrea  the  name  of  an  accident,  although  we  were  often 
trarelliog  night  and  day,  starting  at  all  boiiTs,  and  going  in 
all  sorts  of  conveyances.  We  never  lost  even  the  slightest 
article  firom  our  baggage,  and  were  never  subjected  to  those 
little  annoyances  arising  from  leaving  things  behind,  oi  being 
too  late  at  steam-boat,  rail-toad,  oc  coach-office. 
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